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PREFACE. 


Ix  the  following  pages  it  is  proposed  to  present  as  full 
and  as  complete  an  account  of  the  life  and  public  services 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  as  the  limits  of  this 
volume  will  allow.  The  events  of  the  last  six  years  have 
given  to  his  name  a  world-wide  fame,  but  his  entire  public 
career,  as  well  as  the  incidents  of  his  boyhood,  furnish  an 
example  of  success  following  a  determined  purpose  to  ad- 
here to  fixed  political  principles  that  has  rarely  had  its 
equal.  So  intimately  has  Mr.  Douglas  been  connected 
with  the  most  important  legislation,  and  with  the  history 
of  the  political  parties  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  it 
has  been  found  difficult  at  times  to  confine  this  -work  to  a 
record  of  his  acts.  But  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  do 
so,  the  writer  has  abstained  carefully  from  comments  upon 
the  acts  of  others,  except  when  to  do  so  was  necessary  to 
present  clearly  and  truthfully  the  history  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

It  is  due  to  candor  to  state  that  these  pages  have  been 
prepared  without  having  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
who,  if  he  read  them  at  all,  will  do  so  for  the  first  time  after 
the  issue  of  the  book.  They  have  been  written  by  one 
who  agrees  fully  with  Mr.  Douglas  in  political  views,  and 
who,  since  the  passage  of  the  Kansas -Nebraska  Act,  has 
been  engaged  in  maintaining  before  the  people  of  Illinois 
the  wisdom,  justice,  and  expediency  of  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party  upon  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. 

With  these  words  of  explanation  the  book  is  submitted 
to  those  who  may  choose  to  read  it. 
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LIFE  OF  STEPHEN  A,  DOUGLAS. 


eai;ly  life. 
"  The  issues  of  all  human  action  are  uncertain.  No  man 
can  undertake  to  predict  positively  that  even  virtue  will  meet 
with  its  full  reward  in  this  world ;  but  this  much  may  he  said 
with  entire  certainty,  that  he  who  succeeds  in  marrying  his 
name  to  a  great  principle,  achieves  a  fame  as  imperishable  as 
truth  itself."  Such  Mas  the  language  in  which  a  senator  from 
Virginia  concluded  an  able  and  most  eloquent  speech  upon 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  The  prediction  has  been  verified 
by  history.  By  that  act  of  legislation,  the  name  of  Stephex 
A.  Douglas  was  "  married"  to  the  principle  of  Popular  Sov- 
ereignty; and,  even  had  he  no  other  claim  upon  the  grateful 
memory  of  the  American  people,  that  indissoluble  blending 
of  his  uame  with  the  most  vital  principle  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty would  alone  render  his  name  as  imperishable  as  truth 
itself.  The  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  therefore,  has,  by 
that  single  and  most  memorable  act,  been  si  amped  iueifaceably 
upon  the  pages  of  his  country's  history,  and,  though  contem- 
poraneous writers  may  have  recorded  the  most  widely  differ- 
ing judgments  upon  his  conduct,  and  future  historians  may 
differ  as  widely  as  those  who  were  present  at,  and  M'ho  were 
participants  in  the  consequences  of  the  passage  of  that  great 
act  as  to  the  measure  of  censure  or  praise  that  should  be 
awarded  to  him,  still  the  assertion  of  the  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  stand  verified,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  the  bitterness 
of  his  enemies,  throughout  all  coming  time  the  name  of  Doug- 
las and  the  great  principle  of  Popular  Sovereignty  will  be  so 
linked  in  the  records  of  the  past,  and  so  closely  identified  with 
the.  memories  of  the  present,  that  the  feme  of  the  former  can 
only  perish  in  the  overthrow  of  the  latter — an  occurrence  only 
possible  in  the  total  destruction  of  truth  itself. 
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That  branch  of  tlie  Douglas  family  from  which  the  subject 
of  this  work  is  .1  descendant  emigrated  from  Scotland,  and 
settled  at  Now  London,  in  the  province  of  Connecticut,  during 
the  earlier  period  of  our  colonial  settlements.  One  of  the  two 
brothers  who  first  came  to  America  subsequently  removed 
from  New  London,  and  settled  in  Maryland,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  not  very  distant  from  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Washington.  His  descendants,  now  very  numerous,  are  to 
be  found  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  and  other  South- 
ern States.  The  other  brother  remained  at  New  London,  and 
his  descendants  arc  scattered  over  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Northwestern  States.  Doctor  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  the  lather  of  the  statesman  of  the  present  day, 
was  born  at  Stephentown,  in  Rensselaer  County,  New  York, 
and  when  quite  a  youth  removed  with  his  parents  to  Bran- 
don, Rutland  County,  Vermont,  where,  after  his  regular  course 
at  Middlebury  College,  ho  studied  medicine,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished in  his  profession.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Fisk, 
the  daughter  of  an  extensive  farmer  in  Brandon,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children — the  first  a  daughter,  and  the  second  a  sou. 
On  the  first  of  July,  1813,  without  any  previous  illness  or 
physical  warning,  he  died  suddenly  of  a  disease  of  the  heart. 
At  the  very  moment  of  his  attack  and  of  his  death,  he  was 
playing  with  the  daughter  at  his  knees,  and  holding  his  son 
Stephen  in  his  arms. 

In  1813  the  country  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain — had 
undertaken  a  war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  ; 
at  that  time  the  United  States,  with  an  unprotected  coast,  with 
an  overbearing,  and  insulting,  and  powerful  enemy  menacing 
both  seaboard  and  frontier;  with  hostile  navies  swarming 
upon  the  lakes,  and  commanding  every  sea  where  the  enter- 
prise of  American  commerce  had  unfurled  a  sail,  and  veteran 
armies,  fresh  from  Continental  fields  of  renown,  landing  on  our 
shores— at  that  time,  when  the  infant  republic,  trusting  in  the 
justice  of  her  cause,  had  risked  every  thing  to  preserve  the 
sacred  principle  that  an  American  citizen,  no  matter  where  he 
might  be,  who  stood -upon  an  American  deck,  was  to  be  se- 
cured, at  all  hazards,  in  all  the  great  rights  guaranteed  to  him 
by  the  Constitution  of  his  country— while  this  war  was 
waging,  and  while  the  contest  between  absolute  power  and 
popular  right  was  maintained  with  fire  and  sword  from  De- 
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troit  to  Key  West,  in  the  midst  of  this  struggle,  on  the  23d 
tiny  of  April,  1813,  was  born  Stephen  A.Docoi.as,  who,  forty- 
one  years  thereafter,  became  the  great  champion  of  that  same 
sacred  principle, — not,  indeed,  in  behalf  of  the  gallant  men 
who  tread  the  decks  of  the  American  Meets,  but  in  behalf  of 
those  other  and  no  less  gallant  heroes — the  pioneers  of  Amer- 
ican progress,  the  founders  of  American  states,  the  builders 
of  American  sovereignties — the  People  of  the  American  Ter- 
ritories. 

The  grandmothers,  maternal  ami  paternal,  of  ".Ur.  Douglas 
were  of  the  name  of  Arnold,  and  were  both  descended  from 
William  Arnold,  who  was  one  of  the  associates  ot'lloger  Wil- 
liams in  founding  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  whose  son 
was  appointed  governor  of  that  colony  by  Charles  the  Second, 
when  ho  granted  the  famous  charter  under  which  the  state 
continued  to  be  governed  until  even  after  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Union,  and  until  the  adoption  a  tew  years  ago 
of  the  present  Constitution  of  Rhode  Island.  The  descendants 
of  Governor  Arnold  are  at  this  day  very  numerous  in  Rhode 
Island,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Douglas,  his  widow,  with 
her  two  children,  removed  from  their  native  village  to  a  farm 
about  three  miles  in  the  country,  where  she  resided  with  her 
bachelor  brother,  II r.  Fisk,  on  their  patrimonial  estate.  From 
his  earliest  childhood,  Stephen  was  raised  to  a  regular  course 
of  life — attending  the  district  school  during  the  winter  seasons, 
and  working  steadily  on  the  farm  the  residue  of  each  year, 
When  fifteen  years  of  age,  finding  that  a  number  of  his  school- 
mates of  his  own  years  were  about  to  enter  the  academy  to 
prepare  for  college,  he  applied  to  his  uncle,  whom  ho  had  al- 
ways been  taught  to  respect  as  a  father,  for  permission  and 
means  to  enable  him  to  take  the  same  course.  This  request 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  an  understanding  which  he  sup- 
posed had  existed  in  the  family  from  his  earliest  recollection, 
that  he  was  to  be  educated  and  sent  to  college ;  so  strongly 
was  this  plan  for  the  future  impressed  upon  bis  mind,  that  it 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  his  uncle's  marriage  a  year 
previous,  and  the  very  recent  birth  of  an  heir  to  his  estate,  had 
in  the  least  changed  their  respective  relations;  nor  had  he 
seen  in  those  events  that  cloud  which  was  to  darken  the  hith- 
erto bright  visions  which   had  stimulated   Ins  youthful  am- 
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bition.  Aii  affectionate  remonstrance  against  the  lolly  of 
abandoning  tlie  farm  for  the  uncertainties  of  a  professional 
life,  accompanied  by  a  gentle  intimation  that  he  had  a  family 
of  his  own  to  support,  and  therefore  did  not  feel  able  to  bear 
the  expense  of  educating  other  persons'  children,  was  the  re- 
sponse made  to  the  boy's  request.  Instantly  the  eyes  of  young 
Douglas  were  opened  to  his  real  condition  in  life.  Ho  saw  at 
once  that  he  could  not  command  the  means  requisite  for  ac- 
quiring a  collegiate  education  without  exhausting  the  only  re- 
sources upon  which  his  mother  and  sister  must  rely ;  lie  also 
Baw  that  if  he  remained  on  the  farm  with  his  uncle  until  he  be- 
came of  age,  he  would  then  bo  thrown  upon  the  world  without 
a  profession  or  a  trade  by  which  lie  could  sustain  them  and 
himself.  Realizing  the  full  force  of  these  considerations,  and 
perceiving  for  the  first  time  that  he  must  rely  upon  himself  for 
the  future,  he  determined  to  leave  the  farm  and  at  once  learn 
a  mechanical  trade,  that  being  the  most  promising  and  cer- 
tain reliance  for  the  future.  Bidding  farewell  to  his  mother 
and  sister,  he  set  off  on  foot  to  engage  personally  in  the  great 
combat  of  life ;  on  that  same  day  he  walked  fourteen  miles, 
and  before  night  was  regularly  indentured  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  cabinet-maker  in  Aliildlebury.  Ho  worked  at  his  trade  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  about  two  years,  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  at  a  shop  in  llramlon,  and  gained  great  proficiency  hi 
the  art,  displaying  remarkable  mechanical  skill;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  feeble  health,  and  a  frame  unable  10  bear  the  contin- 
ued labor  of  the  shop,  be  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  aban- 
don a  business  in  which  all  his  hopes  and  pride  had  been  cen- 
tred, and  to  which  be  had  become  sincerely  attached.  He 
has  often  been  heard  to  say,  since  ho  has  been  distinguished  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  that  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  workshop,  and,  bad  his  health  and  strength 
been  equal,  to  the  task,  no  consideration  on  earth  could  have 
induced  him  to  have  abandoned  it,  either  for  professional  or 
political  pursuits. 

He  entered  the  academy  of  his  native  town,  and  commenced 
a  course  of  classical  studies,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  for 
about  twelve  months  with  all  that  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  are  a  part  of  his  nature. 

In  the  mean  time  his  sister  bad  married  Julius  X.  Granger, 
Esq.,  of  Ontario  County,  New  York,  and  shortly  afterward  his 
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mother  was  married  to  Geha/i  Granger,  Esq.,  father  of  Julius, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  at  Brandon  Academy,  young 
Douglas,  at  the  earnest,  solicitation  of  hi*  mother  and  step-fa- 
ther, removed  with  them  to  their  home  near  Canandaigua, 
New  York.  He  at  once  became  a  student  in  the  academy  at 
that  place- — an  institution  which  for  more  than  half  a  century 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  thorough  academical  course  of 
studies,  and  for  the  largo  number  of  eminent  professional  men 
and  statesmen  whose  names  once  appeared  on  her  catalogue, 
lie  remained  at  Canandaigua  nearly  three,  years,  applying  him- 
self with  untiring  energy  and  zeal  to  the  pursuit  of  his  classic- 
al course  at  the  academy,  and,  during  a  portion  of  the  same 
time,  followed  a  course  of  law  studies  in  tho  office  and  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Messrs.  Hubbell.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  his  proficiency  in  the  classical  course,  and  of  the  en- 
ergy with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  from  the  fact  that, 
while  the  laws  of  New  York  at  that  time  required  a  course  of 
seven  years  to  entitle  a  student  to  be  admitted  to  practice  law, 
four  years  of  which  might  he  occupied  in  classical  studies,  Mr. 
Douglas,  on  a  thorough  examination  upon  his  whole  course  of 
study,  was  allowed  a  credit  of  ilirec  years  for  his  classical  at- 
tainments at  the  time  he  commenced  the  study  of  tho  law, 
leaving  four  years  only  as  the  period  which  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  continue  as  a  law  student  to  entitle  him  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  that  state.  He  kept  up  his  collegiate 
course,  however,  during  the  whole  time  he  was  studying  law, 
so  that  when  ho  removed  to  the  West  in  June,  1833,  he  had 
mastered  nearly  the  entire  collegiate  course  in  most  of  the 
various  branches  required  of  a  graduate  in  our  best  univer- 
sities. 

While  at  Canandaigua,  that  taste  for  political  controversy, 
which  had  shown  itself  in  him  when  a  hoy,  had  a  wider  field. 
The  re-election  of  General  Jackson  took  place  in  1832;  and  the 
animated,  vigorous,  and,  at  times,  most  heated  discussions  of 
the  day,  developed  and  matured  that  taste,  until  he  made  the 
study  of  the  political  history  of  the  country  a  subject  of  as 
deep  importance  as  he  did  the  scholastic  exercises  of  the  acad- 
emy. We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether,  during 
the  exciting  canvass  of  1332,  he  made  any  address  to  any  po- 
litical meeting  in  Canandaigua  or  elsewhere;  lint  we  are  in- 
formed that  in  the  debating  clubs,  and  in  all  gatherings,  large 
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or  small,  the  cause  of  tlio  old  hero  found  in  him  a  most  enthu- 
siastic champion.  It  was  in  the  discussions  which  took  place 
before  the  societies  composed  of  his  fellow-students  at  Canan- 
daigua  that  he  made  Ins  first  public  speech  ;  and  it  was  there, 
after  having  conquered  the  natural  diffidence  of  all  youthful 
orators,  that  he  first  obtained  tliat  confidence  and  self-reliance, 
as  well  as  that  ready  and  constant  flow  of  strong  and  forcible 
language,  which  mark  the  speeches  of  his  more  mature  age. 

A  gentleman,  now  residing  in  "Illinois,  who  was  a  fellow-stu- 
dent of  Douglas  at  Canandaigna,  states  that  lie  was  universally 
beloved  by  all  his  companions — loved  for  his  impulsive  gen- 
erosity, his  frankness,  and  the  genial  kindness  of  his  disposi- 
tion. He  was  recognized  and  admitted  to  be  the  politician  of 
the  circle ;  and,  though  the  students  were  of  all  political  par- 
tics,  to  Douglas  was  conceded  the  distinction  of  being  the  best 
posted  student  in  the  place.  Indeed,  a  lastc  for  politics  was 
evidenced  at  an  early  day.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  his  earliest 
essays  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  party  was  the  organization 
of  a  band  of 'Jackson  boys"  in  Vermont,  who  proclaimed  a 
war  upon  the  "  Coffin  hand' fills/'  and  who  managed  to  destroy 
those  placards  as  soon  as  they  appeared  on  the  walls  and  fences 
of  the  town.  He  has  lived  to  read  the  declaration  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois,  in  1 858,  of  a  "  life-long  democrat,"  who  was  act- 
ively engaged  in  the  circulation  of  those  infamous  libels  upon 
General  Jackson,  that.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  not  a  safe  or 
reliable  member  of  the  Democratic  party! 

Iu  June,  1833,  Mr.  Douglas,  then  a  few  months  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  left  Canandaigua  to  earn  for  himself  a  livelihood 
and  independence.  His  destination  was  that  uncertain  region 
then  designated  by  the  general  and  somewhat  comprehensive 
term  "  the  West."  He  left  home  and  friends  without  any  pur- 
pose of  locating  at  any  particular  point.  His  intention  was  to 
go  to  a  new  country,  and  by  identifying  hiim-cit  with  its  inter- 
ests, and  devoting  his  talents  to  the  development  of  those  in- 
terests, he  hoped  to  be  successful,  Such  a  home,  he  concluded, 
could  not  be  found  in  the  old-settled  states,  where  the  walks 
of  the  profession  were  crowded  with  men  already  eminent,  hut 
a  man  of  energy  and  industry  might  hope  for  one  in  the  new 
settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Provided  with  a 
small  sum  of  money,  he  left  Canandaigna,  and  his  first  resting- 
place  was  at,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     It  was  not  his  intention  origi* 
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nally  to  remain  nt  Cleveland,  but,  as  ]io  had  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  person:;  residing  there,  and  also  personal  friends,  he 
thought  lie -would  pro !ii  In-  such  advice  and  counsel  as  he  could 
obtain  as  to  other  am!  more  distant  points.  Ho  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Hon.  Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  at  that  time  a 
practicing  lawyer,  and  since  then  a  member  of  Congress  from 
that  district.  Mr.  Andrews  was  pleased  with  the  youth ;  gave 
him  all  the  information  he  could  furnish,  but  advised  him  to 
remain  in  Cleveland,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  do  so,  tendered 
him  the  use  of  his  library  and  oiliee  until  he  should  have  pur- 
sued Ins  law  studies  for  one  year  within  the  state,  as  required 
by  the  laws  of  Ohio,  when  he  would  be  entitled  to  admission 
at  the  bar,  at  which  time,  such  was  Mr.  Andrews'  liberal  offer, 
Douglas  was  to  bo  associated  with  Mr,  Andrews  as  a  member 
of  the  firm.  To  be  met  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  undertak- 
ing by  such  a  brilliant  promise  of  success  was  truly  gratifying, 
and  the  offer  was  at  once  accepted.  But  the  engagement  was 
not  to  be  completed.  Young  Douglas  at  once  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  law  clerk  in  Mr.  Andrews'  office,  but  in  less  than 
a  week  was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  bilious  fever — the 
scourge  of  the,  Western  country  during  the  period  of  its  early 
settlement — and  was  confined  to  his  room  for  many  weary 
months.  It  was  not  until  October  that  he  exhibited  any  signs 
of  permanent  recovery.  The  physicians  who  had  attended 
him  advised  him  to  return  to  Canandaigua,  as,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, he  would  be  attacked  by  the  fever  again  in  the  spring, 
which  his  feeble  health  and  delicate  frame,  both  now  so  disas- 
trously impaired,  would  not  bo  able  to  sustain.  Under  these 
circumstances,  ho  concluded  to  leave  Cleveland — then  but  a 
small  village,  now  the  beautiful  forest  city  of  the  Lakes.  In 
leaving  there,  he  never  thought  of  taking  the  back  track  and 
becoming  a  dependent  upon  Ms  friends  at  home,  but  he  de- 
termined to  leave  Cleveland  by  a  forward  movement,  by  a  fur- 
ther step  into  the  great  West,  resolved  never,  never  to  return 
until  ho  should  attain  and  firmly  establish  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  his  profession.  With  this  purpose  firmly  fixed  in  his 
mind,  he  left  Cleveland  during  October,  1833,  and  never  re- 
turned to  visit  his  friends  there  until,  ten  years  later,  he 
carried  with  him  his  certificate  of  election  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  state's  attorney, 
member  of  the  Legislature,  register  of  the  Land-office,  secre- 
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tary  of  state,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

He  left  Cleveland  on  a  canal-boat,  on  which  he  traveled  un- 
til he  reached  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  where  he  took 
steam-boat  and  proceeded  down  (he  river  to  Cincinnati.  For 
an  entire  week  ho  sought  some  respectable  employment  in  that 
city,  from  which  he  could  derive  means  to  support  himself 
until  such  time  as  ho  could  recruit  his  health  and  regain  his 
strength  to  enable  him  to  commence  the  practice  of- the  law. 
His  short  stock  of  funds  was  nearly  exhausted.  Finding  no 
encouragement  in  Cincinnati,  lie  pushed  on  to  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  spent  another  week  with  no  better  success 
than  had  rewarded  his  search  in  Cincinnati.  Nothing  but  his 
firm  resolve  not  to  return  until  he  had  accomplished  a  success 
at  the  bar  nerved  the  heart  of  the  friendless,  moneyless,  health- 
less boy.  He  never  despaired  of  success  though  from  what 
quarter  and  when  it  was  to  come  bid  defiance  to  his  conjec- 
tures. Turning  bis  back  upon  Louisville,  he  proceeded  by 
steamer  to  St.  Louis.  During  this  trip  he  for  the  first  time 
witnessed  and  realized  to  their  full  extent  the  casualties  inci- 
dent to  the  navigation  of  the  Western  rivers — casualties  with 
which,  on  several"  occasions  subsequently,  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  become  too  familiar.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  the  boat 
was  detained  a  whole  week  in  consequence  of  running  upon  a 
"snag"  and  breaking  her  machinery  ;  and  just  below  St. Louis 
she  barely  escaped  destruction  by  lire.  During  this  trip,  thus 
prolonged  to  nearly  twice  the  time  usually  occupied  in  going 
from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis,  he  made  several  acquaintances, 
and  formed  friendships  which  he  has  ever  cherished  with  affec- 
tion, and  of  which  he  always  speaks  with  gratitude,  particu- 
larly when  referring  to  Dr.  Linn,  the  distinguished  senator 
from  Missouri,  and  Colonel  Miller,  at  that  time  governor  of 
the  same  state,  both  of  whom  were  his  fellow-passengers. 

Arrived  at  St.  Louis,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Bates,  then,  as  now,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  an  orna- 
ment to  his  profession.  Mr.  Bates  was  kind  to  the  young 
stranger,  encouraging  him  by  his  advice,  and  tendering  him 
the  free  use  of  his  office  and  library  until  he  could  get  into 
practice  on  his  own  account.  The  immediate  and  urgent  ne- 
cessities of  the  youth  did  not  permit  an  acceptance  of  this 
generous  offer.     He  had  but  a  few,  very  few  dollars  left,  and 
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some  immediate  employment  yielding  ;i  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion was  necessary.  With  thanks,  ho  reluctantly  but  neces- 
sarily declined  Mr.  Bates's  otter,  anil,  seeing  no  opportunity 
of  obtaining  employment  in  St.  Louis,  he  concluded  to  seek 
without  delay  some  country  town,  where,  if  his  earnings  were 
small,  his  expenses  at  least  would  ho  far  less  than  in  the  large 
city.  His  present  search  was  an  engagement  as  a  teacher 
until  spring,  by  which  time  he  hoped  with  renewed  health  he 
might  enter  upon  the  great  Held  of  his  ambition — the  practice 
of  the  law. 

Having  recently  read  a  book  of  travels  in  the  Western  States 
by  a  Scotchman,  in  which  was  given  a  charming  description 
of  that  part  of  Illinois  about  Jacksonville,  and  having  counted 
his  money,  and  Jiuding  that  he  had  barely  enough  left  to  ena- 
ble him  to  reach  that  place,  lie  resolved  to  make  the  last  effort 
in  that  quarter,  and  trust  to  Providence  and  his  own  energies 
for  the  future. 

At  the  time  to  which  wo  refer,  Illinois  was  settled  princi- 
pally in  what  is  now  the  lower  half  of  the  state — in  that  part 
lying  south  of  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  across  the  state,  at 
what  is  the  present  northern  boundary  of  Sangamon  County 
the  counties  of  Sangamon  and  Morgan  embracing  the  terri 
tory  then  included  in  the  limits  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  present 
counties  of  the  state.  The  seat  of  government  was  at  Vanda- 
lia,  in  Fayette  County,  but  Sangamon  and  .Morgan  were  the 
leading  counties  in  point  of  population.  In  1830,  three  years 
previously,  the  population  of  the  slate  was  as  follows : 

White  inhabitants 155,061 

Free  negroes _L£!I 

Total  free 156,608 

Negroes  held  in  bondage 747 

Total  population 167,445 

By  a  census  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of 

1336-7  the  population  was  ascertained  to  be: 


Negroes  registered  sis  si]iiu\'!ii:ia<-a  Mini  hdd  in  bondage....  483 

Total  population 269,974 

The  Hon.  John  Reynolds  was  governor,  and  Hon.  Zadock 
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Casey  lieutenant  governor,  they  having  been  elected  in  August, 
1830,  to  serve  four  years  each. 

The  state  was  represented  in  Congress  by  the  Hon.  Samuel 
McRoberta  and  John  M,  Robinson  in  the  Senate,  and  by  three 
members  in  the  House  of  .Representatives. 

The  judiciary  of  the  state  consisted  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
four  judges,  holding  oflice  during  good  behavior,  and  a  num- 
ber of  circuit  courts.  The  circuit  courts,  having  been  erect- 
ed by  the  Legislature,  were  within  the  control  and  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  power  that  created  them.  They  might  be 
abolished  or  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Legislature 
might  determine.  The  Supreme  Court,  however,  being  a  tri- 
bunal erected  by  the  Constilulion,  the  judges  held  oflice  by  a 
tenure  which  could  not  be  disturbed  by  any  legislative  action, 
The  only  possible  modes  by  which  the  Legislature  could  reach 
that  tribunal  was  by  voting  an  address,  to  be  voted  for  by  two 
thirds  of  the  members,  asking  for  the  removal  of  the  judges ; 
by  impeachment,  trial,  and  conviction  of  the  judges ;  or  by  in- 
creasing from  time  to  time  the  number  of  judges  constituting 
the  court.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  gov- 
ernor, constituted  a  Council  of  Revision,  a  majority  of  which 
council  could  approve,  or  could  exorcise  a  veto  upon  all  acts 
of  legislation.  The  Supreme  Court  at  that  time  consisted,  as 
has  been  stated,  of  four  judges,  viz.,  William  Wilson,  Thomas 
C.  Brown,  Thoopliilus  W.  Smith,  and  Samuel  I).  Lockwood. 
The  state  in  1K32  had  voted  for  General  Jackson,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  in  a  decided  majority. 

The  state  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  agitated  upon  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements.  That  was  the  subject  of 
local  politics,  entering  more  or  less  into  the  election  of  all  state 
officers,  particularly  of  member:-  of  i  lie  Legislature.  Railroads 
and  canals  at  that  time  were  a  subject  us  prolific  in  excitement, 
in  speeches,  in  resolutions,  and  in  polities  as  they  have  been  at 
any  subsequent  period  in  the  history  of  the  state.  At  every 
session  of  the  Legislature  charters  without,  number  were  grant- 
ed for  all  manner  of  works  of  improvement,  but  these  produced 
no  results.  A  charter  to  build  a  road  or  cut  a  canal  was  al- 
most valueless  without  the  means  or  the  credit  to  commence 
and  go  on  with  the  work.  As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  business  \vas  carried,  the  t'ollowina'  table  of  railroads 
and  canals  authorized  by  acts  of  the  Legislature  previous  to 
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the  final  adoption  of  a  system  in  which  the  State  was  to  be- 
come the  paymaster  will  suffice. 

In  December,  .1.8:55,  a  special  session  of  (lie  Legislature  was 
held.  Previous  to  that  time  the  following  railroads  had  been 
authorized  by  law,  companies  having  been  incorporated  with 
liberal  charters  for  their  construction: 

Names  of  Roo.au.  Miles. 

Vincennes  and  Cliieijgo  Jtailroaii 340 

All  ml  and  j-imdogiidd 80 

Jacksonville  and  Meredosia 34 —  844 

At  that  special  session  the  following  were  added  to  the  list: 

Belleville  and  U  iEBiasippi JG 

Pekin,  [jlooniington,  and  Wa-iadi 1:50 

Jlifsiy-ipiii,  js>rinj.;]iidd,  and  (.';',  mill  toil 125 

Altun,  Wabash,  and  Erie 240 

Central  Branch— Wabash 80 

Galium  and  C lik- ago , 175 

Wabash  and  MLnk-ipjii 260 

Sliav.iii.ciuivi!  and  Alum 180 

ASloii  and  Sl'iaivnceroivii 100 

Mount  Carmel  and  Alton 150 

Wab^li  ami  M  i-sissippi  1,'nion. 180 

Warsaw,  Peoria,  and  Wabash 27u 

Warei'ly  and  Grand  Prairie 30 

RoshviUe IB 

Pekin  and  Tremont 8 

Illinois  Central 800 

Beardatonn  and  riangamon  Canal 150 — 'l~/2\ 

And  at  the  next  session  the  fuiiowing : 

Illinois  and  7.1J  —  i.-^ -^i ■ui DO 

JS\ij)ten  and  JacbwiivilLo 24 

C'liiiM,1;:)  and  Vi  uremics.. 240 

S|ii-iiiL;lii'ld  ami  licard-lown 50 

Wim.d ir-ti.".-,  l.vinivillc,  i.ial  .Taoksoiiville 40 

Rloommgton,  Ottawa,  and  TCeshv.-ukec 135—  569 

A  ;;i;i.:id  total  of  L'-i  rail  mad-,  '.villi  an  aggregate  length 
of  .'52.S7  miles,  and  one  canal  of  15i)  miles,  making  to- 
gether of  miles 3437 

Charters  were  liberal  in  their  terms,  and  contractors  were 
ready  and  willing  to  go  oil  with  tho  works  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  money.  But  money  there  was  none,  and  the  issue 
had  gradually  been  growing  up  before  the  people  whether  the 
state  should  or  should  not  become  a  party  to  the  construction 
of  these  works.    The  prospect,  of  railroads  or  canals  eonstruct- 
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ed  by  individual  enterprise  or  capital  was  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  remote  ;  and  as  that  prospect  receded,  the  policy  of 
having  the  state  embark  in  the  grand  enterprise  assumed  more 
significance,  until  at  last  it  took  shape  and  form,  and  became 
the  eventful  topic  of  the  day.  St  had  its  friends  and  it  had  its 
opponents;  for  years  the  latter  were  the  stronger,  and  Legis- 
latures, reflecting  the  popular  will,  refused  to  commit  the  state 
to  the  internal  improvement  policy.  A  particular  series  of 
works  formed  the  body  of  each  proposed  scheme,  but  these 
works  were  not  of  overruling  local  importance  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  stale  having  the  main  portion  of  the  people,  and 
consequently  controlling  the  Stale  Legislature.  To  overcome 
this  great  dillleully.  the  scheme  of  public  works  was  each  year 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  new  railroad,  or  branch  connect- 
ing two  or  three  counties,  or  giving  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion from  interior  counties  to  creeks  and  streams,  which  were, 
with  very  little  regard  for  truth,  declared  by  act  of  Legislature 
"navigable  rivers."  We  believe  a  steam-boat  captain,  deceived 
possibly  by  one  of  these  acts  of  Legislature,  attempted  to  as- 
cend the  "navigable"  river  Sangamon,  and  did  succeed  in 
reaching  a  small  place  called  Portland,  near  Springfield,  but 
the  trip  was  never  repeated,  the  boat,  having  been  compelled, 
for  want  of  room  to  turn,  to  back  down  stream  until  it  reach- 
ed the  Illinois  River.  Those  who  now  pass  the  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Sangamon  River,  on  the  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  a  few-  miles  north  of  Springfield,  will  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  discovering  the  advani  ages  of  that  point,  the  site  of 
Portland,  for  a  city  with  an  extensive  river  trade.  Yet,  in 
olden  times,  that  prospect  was  not  deemed  more  visionary  than 
that  Chicago  would  be  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  advocates  of  the  internal  improvements  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  state  grew  stronger  each  year.  Many  coun- 
ties, once  strong  in  their  hostility  to  the  great  scheme,  were 
revolutionized  in  sentiment:  by  including  in  the  general  plan  a 
railroad  or  a  branch  which  was  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
farms  a  hundred-fold,  and  give  to  each  producer  a  cheap  and 
rapid  ride  to  market  with  his  products.  Who  could  withstand 
the  temptation  ?  Who  could  refuse  to  vote  for  a  railroad  to 
pass  by  his  own  door?  The  history  of  the  last  five  years  has 
shown  that  the  men  of  1835-6  were  at  least  no  more  unwise 
than  the  men  of  i  H.il),     Cities  borne  down  with  debt,  counties 
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reduced  to  repudiation,  and  individuals  utterly  ruined  by  lib- 
eral sub  script  ions  to  railroads,  indicate  that  the  seductions  of 
grand  works  of  internal  improvement  Lave  been  as  potent  of 
late  years  as  they  were  in  the  days  when  Illinois  so  unfor- 
tunately embarked  in  the  business.  In  vain,  however,  was  the 
plan  of  a  general  system  presented.  The  Hying  bids  for  local 
support  became  so  numerous  and  so  heavy  that  they  threaten- 
ed destruction  to  the  whole.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  agitated,  and  eventually  that  project  became  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  improvement  system.  It  is  believed 
that  the  delegation  of  a  county  having  six.  members  in  the 
Lower  House  were  enlisted  iu  support  of  the  improvement  bill 
by  the  promise  of  the  removal  of  the  capital  I  o  the  county  seat 
of  that  county.  Nor  did  this  even  turn  the  scale.  Another 
and  a  more  extensive  bid  tor  local  support  was  included  in  the 
scheme.  This  was,  that,  out  of  the  first  moneys  borrowed  on 
the  faith  of  the  state  tor  works  of  internal  improvement,  a  large 
sum  (eventually  fixed  at  $200,000)  should  be  paid,  in  propor- 
tion to  a  census  to  be  taken,  to  all  the  eon -idles  in  the  state 
through  which  no  railroad  or  canal  teas  provided  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  state  ! 

The  state  was  also,  to  some  considerable  extent,  agitated 
upon  the  subject  of  General  Jackson's  bank  policy.  The  bank 
had  many  interested,  as  well  as  political  friends  in  the  state. 
The  policy  of  General  Jackson  was  represented  as  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  people,  because  it  destroyed  the  only  relia- 
ble banking  capital  of  the  country.  How  was  Illinois  to  pros- 
per without  roads  and  canals,  and  how  were  roads  and  canals 
to  be  constructed  if  the  banks — the  only  capitalists  of  the 
country — were  destroyed?  These  question-!  wore  propound- 
ed at  every  town-meeting  and  court-day,  and  many  of  the 
most  devoted  friends  of  Jackson  shrank  from  a  defense  of 
what  they  knew  not  how  to  defend. 

Feuding  these  great  questions,  pending  the  consideration 
of  measures  fraught  with  so  much  evil  to  the  state,  and  wdiose 
consequences  are  yet  so  severely  felt,  on  a  morning  late  in  No- 
vember, 1833,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  stepped  from  a  steam-boat 
at  the  town  of  Alton,  and  for  the  first  time  trod  the  generous, 
soil  and  breathed  the  pure,  free  air  of  the  Prairie  State,  Illinois. 

He  lost  no  time  in  Alton,  but  at  once  proceeded  by  stage- 
coach to  Jacksonville,  where  he  arrived  next  day.  He  still 
laeked  sis  mouths  of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
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Once  arrived  at  Jacksonville,  he  had  readied  that  point  in 
his  journey  where,  whether  fortune  was  to  smile  or  to  frown 
upon  him,  he  was  to  meet  his  destiny.  Ho  saw  no  prospect 
of  succeeding  at  the  law,  no  prospect  of  immediate  success, 
and  pecuniary  aid  was  indispensable.  lie  had  hut  thirty-seven 
cents  in  money,  and  was  a  total  stranger.  Gentlemen  now  in 
Illinois,  who  at  that  time  hold  high  position. — socially,  politi- 
cally, and  officially— stale  that-,  even  a  year  later,  there  was 
but  little  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  delicate,  wasted 
form,  and  the  pale,  anxious  face  of  the  youth,  to  attract  any 
special  attention.  His  first  essay  was  to  find  employment  in  a 
Saw  office,  where  for  a  time,  in  eonsidera!  ion  of  his  services  as 
a  clerk,  he  could  obtain  enough  to  defray  lib  personal  expenses. 
He  remained  in  Jacksonville  some  days,  and  was  forced  by 
necessity  to  sell  such  of  Iris  sehool-books  as  he  had  brought 
with  him.  Failing  to  obtain  any  employment,  even  .as  a  teach- 
er, at  Jacksonville,  lie  started  one  morning  in  December  on 
foot,  and  walked  to  the  town  of  Winchester,  now  the  nourish- 
ing county  seat  of  Scott  County.  The  morning  after  his  arri- 
val ho  left  his  lodgings  to  inquire  for  employment.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  square,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  persons  assembled,  and 
curiosity  led  him  to  the  spot. 

Some  time  previously  a  merchant  in  Winchester  had  died, 
and  his  stock  in  trade,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
had  been  advertised  for  sale  by  the  administrator  ;  the  sale  had 
attracted  a  large  attendance.  The  morning  on  which  Mr. 
Douglas  made  his  advent  into  the  public  square  of  Winchester 
was  the  morning  fixed  by  previous  notice  for  the  sale.  The 
administrator  and  the  crier  were  present,  hut  a  clerk  compe- 
tent to  keep  a  record  of  the  sales,  and  to  make  out  the  bills  of 
the  several  purchasers,  was  indispensable.  The  hour  had  ar- 
rived and  passed  ;  no  person  in  the  assemblage  competent  was 
willing  to  undertake  the  duty  ;  the  administrator  was  embar- 
rassed, and  the  multitude  impatient.     At  this  critical  moment 
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Mr.  Douglas  approached  the  scene ;  ho  was  a  stranger ;  one 
of  the  persons  present  surest. Gil  thai:  perhaps  ho  could  "  read, 
write,  and  cipher."  The  administrator  at  once  addressed  Mr. 
Douglas,  representing  the  embarrassments  of  the  case,  and  the 
urgent  necessity  for  the  sale,  which  could  not  proceed  without 
the  aid  of  a  competent  clerk.  He  begged  his  services  as  a 
personal  obligation,  and  tendered  the  libera!  salary  of  two  dol- 
lars per  day.  After  a  brief  struggle,  in  which  the  promised 
fee  had,  doubtless,  its  full  force  in  determining  his  mind,  he 
consented,  and  the  sale  at  once  commenced.  The  auction  con- 
tinued three  day-;,  and  the  impression  made  by  the  young  clerk 
was  a  most  favorable  one.  His  youth,  his  superior  attainments, 
and  particularly  the  promptness  with  which  he  discharged  his 
duties,  won  for  him  the  kind  regards  of  all  parties;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  readiness  and  ability  which  he  displayed 
in  the  political  conversations  which  took  place  at  every  inter- 
val during  the  sale  and  in  the  evenings,  gained  for  him  a  re- 
spect and  an  admiration  not  generally  extended  to  persons 
of  his  ago.  The  warmth  and  force,  yet  the  perfect  good-hu- 
mor displayed  by  him  in  defense  of  ;'  Old  Hickory"  in  these 
discussions  at  once  marked  him  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  one  party,  and  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  other.  The 
old  farmers,  who  were  Jackson  men  because  they  felt  Jackson 
was  right,  though  unable  to  argue  the  case  with  the  Bankites, 
found  in  Douglas  an  object  of  special  admiration.  They  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  serve  him  in  any  way  that  was  in 
their  power.  His  three  days'  services  a.s  clerk-  of  the  auction 
yielded  him  six  dollars  in  money — no  small  sum  in  those  days, 
particularly  when  they  constituted  a  man's  entire  fortune.  His 
want  of  means,  and  his  desire,  to  get  a  school,  were  soon  known, 
and  as  soon  canvassed  among  bis  new-found  friends  and  ad- 
mirers; and  in  a  few  days  he  was  provided  with  a  school  of 
forty  pupils,  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  each  per  quarter!  He 
engaged  to  conduct  this  school  for  three  months,  and,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  1833,  he  commenced  his  labors  as 
a  teacher. 

In  the  few  days  he  had  remained  at  Jacksonville  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  General  Murray  M'Cotmell  (his  first  friend 
in  the  state  which  lias  since  conferred  so  many  honors  upon 
him),  and  who  was  appointed  fifth  auditor  of  the  Treasury  by 
President  Pierce  in  1855,  at  the  request  of  Judge  Douglas, 
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without  General  M'Connell's  solicitation  or  knowledge.  The 
particular  favor  which  Gcner.il  M 'Council  rendered  Mr.  Doug- 
las, which  he  has  never  ceased  to  acknowledge,  was  the  loan 
of  some  old  law-Looks  and  copies  of  the  statutes  of  the  state. 
These  books  were  indispensable  to  him,  and  he  had  not  the 
means  to  purchase  them. 

While  teaching  school,  he  devoted  his  evenings  and  leisure 
time  to  the  study  of  (hese  borrowed  books,  and  frequently,  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  acted  as  counsel  before  the  justice's  court 
in  Winchester.  Before  leaving  Jacksonville,  he  had  filed  his 
application  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
The  proceeds  of  his  school,  together  with  the  fees  obtained  for 
legal  services  before  the  justice  of  the  peace,  justified  him,  at 
the  end  of  the  three  months,  in  giving  up  his  school  and  in 
removing  to  Jacksonville,  where  he  opened  an  office  for  the 
practice  of  the  law. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1S:>1,  then  .Inciting  some  seven 
weeks  of  his  majority,  he  was  licensed  as  an  attorney  by  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Little  did  those  judges  think, 
when  they  issued  a  license  to  the  stripling  who  stood  before 
them  on  that  bleak  March  day,  that  in  a  few,  a  very  few  years, 
he  would  become  the  leader  of  a  groat,  growing,  and  eventu- 
ally triumphant  party,  having  for  its  aim  the  reorganization  of 
that  court  and  the  destruction  of  its  political  power ;  much 
less  did  they  suppose  that,  in  seven  years  from  that  day  upon 
which  they  granted  him  their  license  to  practice  law,  he  would 
bo  elevated  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  a  scat  upon  the  same  bench  they  occu- 
pied, possessing  the  confidence  and  the  approval  of  the  people 
to  a  degree  never  previously  enjoyed  by  any  judge  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

At  that  time  there  was  published  at  Jacksonville  a  Demo- 
cratic paper,  called  the  "Jacksonville  News,"  edited  by  S.  S. 
Brooks,  Esq.  My.  Brooks,  in  a  hitter  before  us,  after  stating 
that  he  commenced  the  publication  of  this  paper  iu  February, 
1834,  says:  "My  prospectuses  were  circulated  throughout 
Morgan  and  the  adjoining  counties,  ami,  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  paper,  most  of  them  were 
returned  with  lists  of  names  of  subscribers  on  them.  Among 
the  returned  copies  of  the  prospectus  was  one  from  Winches- 
ter, with  a  large  number  of  names,  accompanied  by  a  very  com- 
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plimentary  and  encouraging  letter,  signed  '  Steph.  A.  Douglas.' 
Naturally  desiring  to  know  something  more  of  my  unknown 
friend  than  the  name,  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  was  a 
young  man  from  the  State  of  New  York,  engaged  in  the  hum- 
ble but  honorable  occupation  of  school-teacher.  A  few  days 
afterward,  say  about  the  first  of  March,  Mr.  Douglas  visited 
Jacksonville,  and  a  personal  introduction  followed.  In  antici- 
pation of  his  visit,  I  expected  to  see  a  young  man,  for  of  such 
was  composed  iho  corps  of  '  Yankee  schoolmasters'  in  this  state 
at  that  time;  but  in  tins,  my  first  interview'  with  Douglas,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  a  youth  apparently  not  exceeding  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  not  quite 'twenty-one,' 
but  was  beardless,  anil  remarkably  youthful  in  appearance  for 
that  age.  I  was  more  surprised,  however,  in  the  strength  of 
his  mind,  the  development  of  his  intellect,  and  his  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  the  country." 

As  lias  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  book,  although 
the  state  was  Democratic,  and  had  voted  for  General  Jackson 
in  1832,  public  opinion  was  in  a  very  unsettled  and  excited 
state  respecting  some  acts  of  his  administration.  The  "Bank 
Question"  was  the  all-pervading  topic  of  national  politics.  The 
removal  of  several  cabinet  officers,  the  withdrawal  of  the  gov- 
ernment deposits  from  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Bank 
in  September,  1833,  were  the  leading  acts  of  aggression  charged 
against  the  administration.  The  bank  was  contracting  its  dis- 
counts and  circulation,  producing  panic  and  consternation 
throughout  the  state,  whose  people  were  expecting  internal 
improvements  through  the  aid  of  external  capital.  No  locality 
in  Illinois  was  exempt  from  the  excitement.  Parties  were  des- 
ignated "  Jackson  party"  and  "  Opposition."  The  hostile  feel- 
ings of  the  two  parties  in  Illinois  were  intense,  and  were  ex- 
hibited in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Social  and  business  in- 
tercourse was  confined,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to  political 
friends.  To  be  a  political  opponent  was,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
be  a  personal  enemy,  and  an  enemy  to  the  country.  At  that 
time,  in  Jacksonville,  the  supporters  of  the  bank  policy  of  the 
administration  were  very  l\:v,-.  The  editor  of  the  "  News," 
and  perhaps  two  others,  were  the  only  men  who  dared  openly 
justify  and  maintain  the  cause  of  General  Jackson.  A  few 
men,  farmers  of  intelligence  in  <1  liferent  parts  of  the  county, 
who  were  independent,  and  under  no  obligations  of  a  pecun- 
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iary  character  to  the  bank  or  its  friends,  were  fearless  in  the 
assertion  of  their  political  sentiments.  It  was  the  custom  in 
those  days  for  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  county  to 
visit  the  county  seat  on  Saturdays — the  men  to  sell  produce, 
trade  horses,  and  talk  politics,  and  the  feminine  portion  to  see 
the  fashions  and  do  shopping.  Consequently,  almost  every 
Saturday  was  a  kind  of  seventh  d;iy  political  jubilee  for  the 
Jackson  party,  who,  if  not  numerous,  gloried  in  their  individ- 
ual and  collective  pluck,  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and,  of 
course,  were  not  afraid  to  make  a  noise.  Mr.  Douglas  opened 
his  law  office  in  a  room  in  the  court-house  building.  lie  soon 
became  the  political  cynosure  toward  whom  the  eyes  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  county  were  directed.  His  open,  frank-,  and 
respectful  manners,  the  extraordinary  ability  and  vehemence 
with  which  ho  defended  the  .acts  of  the  administration,  and  the 
remarkable  sell-possession  and  confidence  which  marked  all 
his  political  controversies — and  (hey  occurred  almost  daily — 
soon  made  him  the  object  of  attraction  and  admiration  on  one 
side,  and  of  fear  and  abuse  on  the  other.  The  Opposition — 
just  about  that,  1  ime  called.  "  Wings'' — were  so  arrogant  in  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  so  overwhelming  in  the  con- 
trol of  public-  sentiment,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  friends 
of  General  Jackson  to  "define  their  position"  in  some  public 
manner,  and  effect  an  organisation.  After  consultation,  it  was 
deemed  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  editor  of  the  News  expedient 
to  call  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Democrats  of  the  county,  to  test 
the  question  whether  General  Jackson  was  to  be  entirely  aban- 
doned or  heartily  supported.  The  proposition,  however,  met 
violent  opposition  from  the  residue  of  the  party,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  people  would  not  turn  out  to  sustain  the 
President  under  the  existing  panic.  The  proposition  met  with 
more  favor  from  the  Democrats  outside  of  Jacksonville,  but 
still  a  majority  thought  the  experiment  a  hazardous  one.  Not- 
withstanding the  fierceness  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  openly 
proclaimed  objections  of  Democrats,  hand-bills  were  issued 
and  posted  in  every  town  in  the  county,  calling  a  mass  meet- 
ing two  weeks  hence  at  the  court-house.  In  the  mean  time 
resolutions  were  prepared,  endorsing  the  policy  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  refusing  t.o  recbarter  the  bank  and  in  removing  the 
deposits — two  points  upon  which  thousands  of  Democrats  dif- 
fered from  the  administration.    The  majority  of  the  Democrats 
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thought  a  bank  of  some  kind  indispensable,  and  the  other  side 
thought  and  declared  the  charter  of  such  an  institution  to  bo 
clearly  unconstitutional.  The  resolutions  met.  villi  fierce  oppo- 
sition in  the  little  caucus.  When  the  day  of  meeting  arrived, 
the  court-house  was  thronged;  people  poured  into  town  in 
wagons,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  At  twelve  o'clock  a  larger 
concourse  of  people  had  assembled  in  Jacksonville  than  had 
ever  met  there  before.  Douglas  had  previously  declined  the 
duty  of  offering  the  resolutions,  pleading  his  youth,  his  short 
residence  in  the  town,  and  various  personal  considerations  ;  but 
when  the  hour  of  meeting  arrived,  when  the  court-house  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  w hen  the  windows  were  taken 
out  to  enable  those  outside  in  the  square  to  hear  the  proceed- 
ings within,  the  gentleman  to  whom  bad  been  assigned  the 
duty  of  presenting'  the  resolutions  handed  them  to  Douglas, 
telling  him  that  the  opportunity  now  presented  to  make  an 
impression  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, and  was  of  such  personal  importance  to  him  (Douglas) 
that  he  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  pass.  At  all  events,  it  was 
soon  ascertained  thai,  unless  he  presented  them  they  would  not 
be  offered  at  ail.  The  meeting  having  been  organized,  Doug- 
las boldly  advanced,  si iitiug  that  he  held  in  his  bands  certain 
resolutions  which  he  supposed  would  meet  the  approval  of  all 
Democrats:  these  resolutions  be  then  read,  and,  in  a  brief 
speech,  explained  and  supported  them. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  seat,  Josiah  Lamborn,  Esq.,  a 
lawyer  of  considerable  reputation,  subsequently  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  state,  a  Whig,  and  a  man  of  great  personal  influ- 
ence, followed  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions.  He  was  severe 
and  caustic  in  reference  to  Mr. 'Douglas,  and  flatly  contradict- 
ed a  statement  of  fact  made  by  Mm.  1  le  addressed  the  meet- 
ing for  some  time.  Douglas  immediately  arose,  and  at  once 
applied  himself  to  a  reply  to  Lamborn.  The  question  of  fact 
he  soon  disposed  of  by  calling  up  several  Whigs,  who  declared 
Lamborn  to  bo  wrong.  lie  then  for  an  hour  or  more  address- 
ed the  meeting  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  The  effect  was  irre- 
sistible. Lamborn.  precipitately  left  the  room ;  and  when  Doug- 
las concluded  his  speech,  the  excitement  of  the  meeting  had 
reached  the  highest  point  of  endurance  ;  cheer  upon  cheer  was 
given  with  hearty  vigor  ;  the  crowd  swayed  to  and  fro  to  get 
near  the  orator,  and  at  length  he  was  seized  by  them,  and,  borne 
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on  the  shoulders  and  upheld  by  the  arms  of  a,  dozen  of  his  stal- 
wart admirer*,  was  carried  out  of  the  court-house  and  through 
and  around  the  public  square  with  I  he  most  unbounded  mani- 
festations of  gratitude  and  admiration.  He  was  greeted  with 
varied  but  most  expressive  complimentary  tides,  such  as  "High- 
combed  Cook,"  "You  will  be  President  yet,"  "Little  Giant" 
—which  last  title,  originating  at  this  first  public  occasion  of 
his  defense  of  Democratic  principles,  is  yet,  with  renewed  con- 
fidence in  its  appropriateness,  applied  to  him  by  his  friends. 

Such  was  the  lirsi.  appearance  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  on  the 
theatre  of  Illinois  politics — a  theatre  that  for  twenty-five  years 
has  been  the  constant  scene  of  unbroken  triumphs.  As  on  his 
first  appearance  he  was  borne  in  triumph  upon  the  shoulders 
of  his  admiring  hearers,  so,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
then,  ho  has  beer,  borne  upon  the  hearts  of  a  most  generous 
people.  He  has  made  their  cause  bis  cause,  and,  in  return,  they 
have  made  his  cause  theirs. 

That  day,  the  personal  and  political  triumph  of  the  newly- 
discovered  yet  powerful  champion  of  General  Jackson's  policy 
settled  the  political  destiny  of  Morgan  County  for  several 
years.  The  speech  itself  is  remembered  to  this  day  ;  and  the 
old  veterans  who  beard  Douglas  that  day,  and  who  have  heard 
him  a  hundred  times  since,  declare  that  he  has  never  yet  equal- 
ed the  first  speech  he  delivered  in  Jacksonville  in  March,  1834. 
Morgan  County,  from  that  day  forth,  became  Democratic ;  the 
Jacksonville  News  was  sustained  in  its  policy.  It  remain- 
ed Democratic  until  Douglas  had  moved  to  another  county, 
and  the  party,  feeling  secure  in  its  strength,  suffered  the  news- 
paper to  fail  for  want  of  support,  when  it  became  Whig,  and 
remained  a  Whig  county  until,  in  1858,  it  gave  a  majority  for 
Douglas  and  democracy. 

The  history  of  this  meeting  was  published  far  and  wide  in 
the  state,  and  there  was  a  great  desire  to  sec  and  hear  the  man 
— the  youthful  David — who  had  compelled  an  orator  like  Lam- 
born  to  fleo  from  a  meeting  in  his  own  town.  During  that 
year  nn  election  was  hold  for  governor  and  lieutenant  govern- 
or. Joseph  Duncan,  who  for  several  years  had  been  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  was  elected  governor,  and  Alexander 
M.Jenkins  lieutenant  governor.  Neither  had  a  majority:  there 
being  three  tickets  in  the  field,  Duncan  and  Jenkins  were  elect- 
ed by  a  plurality  of  votes.    The  election  took  place  in  August, 
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and  the  new  officers  were  installed  in  January,  1835.  The  Leg- 
islature at  that  session  passed  an  act  changing  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing certain  officers.  Stale's  altorneys  had  previously  been 
appointed  by  the  governor  ;  this  act  made  them  elective  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  joint  convention.  The  name  of  Douglas 
was  suggested  for  the  office  of  attorney  for  the  first  judicial 
district.  His  friends— and  they  were  all  friends  who  knew  him 
— if  few,  were  ardent  in  his  support.  As  soon  as  the  act  was 
passed,  Air.  Douglas  went  up  to  Vandal  ia,  where  the  Legisla- 
ture was  in  session.  His  competitor  was  John  J.  Hardin,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  lawyers  in  the  st.nl  c,  a  gentleman  uni- 
versally esteemed  and  respected,  a,  speaker  of  the  highest  or- 
der, an  experienced  prosecutor,  and  one  who  had  been  favora- 
bly known  to  the  people  of  the  district  for  years.  On  the  ]  Otli 
of  February,  1885,  the  Legislature  met  in  joint  convention  to 
elect  officers.  The  vote  for  state's  attorney  for  the  first  judi- 
cial circuit  being  taken — we  quote  the  Journal—"  Air.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  Esq.,  received  38  votes,  and  John  J.  Hardin,  Esq., 
31  votes  for  that  office  ;  scattering,  2." 

In  the  recorded  list  of  the  names  of  those  voting  for  Air. 
Douglas  on  that  occasion  is  that  of  the  now  venerable  John  S. 
Hacker,  at  that  lime  a  member  of  the  State  Senate ;  Air, 
Hacker,  in  1858,  was  dismissed  from  a  small  federal  office  be- 
cause he  refused  to  support  ihc  Jfopubiiean  candidate  and  op- 
pose Douglas.  He  had  a  son  in  the  Legislature  of  185S-9 
who  voted  for  Douglas's  re-election  to  the  Senate.  Another 
name  recorded  in  the  list  of  those  wiio  voted  for  Douglas  in 
1805  is  that  of  James  Hampton,  who,  in  1859,  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  had  the  pleasure  of  again  voting  for  him — on 
this  latter  occasion  for  his  re-elect  ion  to  the  Senate,  over  the 
combined  fury  and  bitter  hostility  of  the  Republican  party  and 
federal  authorities. 

The  election  of  Douglas  to  the  important  office  of  public 
prosecutor  in  the  most  important  circuit  of  the  state,  over  the 
celebrated  Hardin,  caused  great  discussion  throughout  all  Il- 
linois. Those  of  his  political  friends  who  knew  him  were  ex- 
travagant in  their  joy  and  confident  of  his  success;  those  who 
did  not  know  him  were  doubtful  if  a  mistake  had  not  been 
made,  and  his  enemies  openly  declared  the  election  an  outrage. 
One  of  the  Whig  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  has  long- 
since  expressed  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Douglas's  ability, 
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declared  that  the  election  was  wrong.  "What  business,"  lie 
asked,  "has  such  a  stripling  with  sneh  an  oisico ?  be  is  no  law- 
yer, and  has  no  law-books."  A  few  months  suiheed  to  change 
the  judge's  opinion,  and  a  few  years  more  found  Mm  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  ablest  practitioners  at  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  We  have  seen  it  stated  on  high  authority  that 
during  the  time  Air.  Douglas  filled  the  office  of  state's  attor- 
ney, not  a  singly  indictment  drawn  by  liim  was  ever  quashed; 
and  there  was  probably  not  a  term  of  the  court  in  any  one  of 
the  many  counties  comprising  the  large  circuit  in  which  there 
were  not  more  or  less  criminal  cases,  embracing,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, crime  of  almost  every  grade.  His  success  as  a  public 
prosecutor,  and  his  personal  deportment  at  the  bar,  and  so- 
cially with  the  people  of  the  several  counties  to  which  the 
duties  of  his  office  carried  him,  rapidly  confirmed  the  high 
opinions  expressed  by  Iris  friend;!,  and  gradually  removed  all 
the  prejudice  which  had  been  created  against  him  by  oppo- 
nents at  the  time  of  his  election. 

An  incident  that  took  place  during  the  early  days  of  his  at- 
torneyship will  illustrate  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter, 
and  the  promptness  and  energy  with  which  lie  met  and  con- 
verted what  was  intended  as  a  painful  Imniiliuliou  into  a  proud 
personal  and  professional  triumph.  It  was  his  first  term  in 
M'Lean  Comity.  There  had  been  some  local  law  violated,  and 
the  number  of  offenders  were  numerous.  The  attorney  pro- 
ceeded in  the  discharge  of  Ins  duty  with  great  zeal.  He  sat 
up  all  night  writing  his  indictments,  and  actually  closed  the 
business  in  a  short  time.  The  Grand  Jury  found  the  bills  as 
prepared,  and  wav-jon/u'titA  r'-'^r/zr/iv/nrl.  The  bar,  having  ob- 
tained a  hint  that  the  new  attorney  was  to  be  caught  and  pub- 
licly disgraced,  waited  the  denouement  with  anxiety.  The 
morning  after  the  Grand- Jury  had  been  discharged  the  crisis 
came.  A  member  of  the  bar,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  of  the  state,  at  the  opening  of  the  court, 
moved  to  quash  all  the  indictments  found  at  that  term,  fifty  in 
number,  on  the  ground  that  (hey  alleged  (lie  o  ileuses  charged 
in  them  as  having  been  committed  in  "MClcan  County,"  a 
county  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 
county  in  which  the  court  was  then  sitting,  and  in  which  the 
parties  were  residing,  being  "M'Lean  County."  In  other 
words,  that  the  nre-seeuting  attorney  had  misspelled  the  name 
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of  llio  county.  The  objection,  ii'  valid,  was  a  fatal  one ;  and 
the  Grand  Jury  Slaving  been  discharged,  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  error  in  spelling.  The  triumphal  glances 
of  the  bar,  the  sharp  inquiry  of  the  court  if  the  state's  attor- 
ney had  any  thing  to  say,  would  hare  disheartened  even  a 
more  practiced  attorney.  The  objection  was  stated  in  clear 
and  forcible  terms ;  not  a  lawyer  at  the  bar  could  see  how  it 
was  to  bo  overcome  ;  and  wiieu  the  counsel  who  made  the  mo- 
tion took  his  scat,  the  laughter  and  merriment  at  the  counsel- 
table  was  only  equaled  by  the  loud  satisfaction  expressed  in 
the  lobby  by  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  accused.  The 
motion  was  an  entire  surprise  to  the  attorney — at  least  he  so 
expressed  himself.  lie  insisted  that  before  the  court  should 
decide  the  question,  tho  original  act  of  the  Legislature  estab- 
lishing the  county  should  be  produced  ;  when  that  was  done, 
he  informed  the  court  he  would  possibly  have  something  to 
say  on  the  motion,  if,  indeed,  that  motion  was  persisted  in. 
This  was  said  with  so  much  confidence  and  earnestness,  and, 
withal,  the  position  taken  was  so  correct,  that  the  court  de- 
cided that  tho  attorney  was  entitled  to  what  he  had  asked, 
and  that,  as  the  proof  required  was  so  easily  obtained,  counsel 
should  produce  the  act  establishing  the  county.  A  number  of 
acts  of  tho  Legislature  were  at  once  produced,  all  referring  to 
the  county  as  "M'Lcau"  County,  and  the  evidence  that  that 
was  the  proper  legal  name  of  the  county,  and  had  been  so  rec- 
ognized through  several  years  of  legislation,  was  positively 
overwhelming.  During  the  reading  of  these  acts,  the  remarks 
of  counsel,  the  emphasis  with  which  the  orthography  of  the 
name  of  the  county  was  delivered,  was  terrible.  Several  per- 
sons approached  Douglas  and  whispered  that  he  would  save 
himself  much  useless  mortification  by  giving  up  the  contest, 
and  allowing  the  indictments  to  be  quashed.  Ho  refused. 
There  happened  at  that  time  to  be  no  copy  of  the  statute  es- 
tablishing the  county  in  Bloomington  ;  Mr.  Douglas  insisted 
that  the  name  of  the  county  could  only  be  determined  legally 
by  the  recital  of  that  act,  and,  until  it  was  produced,  ho  must 
insist  that  the  court  could  not  decide  that  the  indictments 
were  fatally  defective.  He  bid  the  counsel  who  made  the 
motion,  as  well  as  tho  crowd  who  seemed  to  think  the  escape 
of  criminals  but  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  professional 
discomfiture  of  an  attorney,  to  beware  of  the  consequences  of 
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thus  pandering  to  a-  con  ton  jit  of  the  appointed  officers  of  the 
law.  He  rejected  promptly  the  proposition  to  accept  the  se- 
ries of  statutes  read  a*  ueiiiiing  1  he  proper  name  of  the  county. 
The  matter  dropped  for  the  present. 

That  night,  and  the  next  day  and  evening,  the  legal  frater- 
nity, including  jurors,  witnesses,  and  litigants,  were  made 
merry  over  jocular  criticisms  upon  schoolmasters  turned  law- 
yers, upon  schoolmaster;:  being  unable  to  spell  the  name  of 
one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  state.  Witticisms  flew  fast 
and  thick,  and  counsel  repeatedly  urged  that  they  dare  not 
proceed  with  business  until  the  question  was  settled  how  to 
spell  the  name  of  the  comity.  Mr.  Douglas  kept  his  own  coun- 
sel :  that  ho  felt  the  importance  to  him  personally  and  profes- 
sionally of  tins  point  was  evident  to  all.  His  friends  could 
not  understand  the  courage  with  which  he  met  the  motion, 
nor  the  boldness  with  which  he  repelled  every  open  assault. 
They  imputed  his.  defiant  tune  to  bravado,  and  his  demand  for 
the  statute  as  a  mere  excuse  for  delay,  to  gain  time  in  which 
to  make  up  hi*  mind  whether  to  resign  his  oiliee  and  leave  the 
state,  or  to  go  back  to  keeping  school.  In  the  mean  time,  mes- 
sengers had  been  sent  to  Peoria  and  elsewhere  for  a  copy  of 
the  acts  of  1830-1. 

The  one  party  was  confident  that  its  production  would  be 
the  last  nail  in  the  professional  coffin  of  an  aspiring  individual 
who,  a  few  months  ago,  had.  defeated  one  of  the  best  lawyers 
in  the  state,  and  had  attained  the  best  attorneyship  in  the  gift 
of  the  Legislature.  The  court  was  in  session  when  the  messen- 
gers returned  ;  one  glance  at  the  book,  and  counsel  rose  and 
asked  the  court  to  dispose  of  the  motion  to  quash  the  indict- 
ments. All  was  excitement.  The  state's  attorney  had  also 
glanced  at  the  book.  He  rose  as  defiant  as  ever,  and  demand- 
ed the  reading  of  the  statute.  Lawyers  crowded  around  the 
counsel  who  held  ihe  statute  in  his  hand,  and  were  perfectly 
astounded  at  the  effrontery  of  the  prosecutor.  Profert  of  the 
statute  was  made;  the  court  asked  counsel  to  read  it,  and 
counsel  read,  amid  profound  silence,  the  words,  "An  Act  to 
establish  M'Lcun  County,"  and  turned  triumphantly  toward 
the  attorney  for  the  state.  That  gentleman,  instead  of  being 
annihilated  by  the  tono  or  manner,  or  by  the  words  read, 
quietly  stated  that  the  title  of  the  act  was  not  the  act  itself, 
and  demanded  that  the  whole  act  should  he  read.     The  court 
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said  that  counsel  must,  as  it  was  '.Ionian <li:< I,  read  the  statute, 
He  at  once  read  the  first  section  : 

"Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  Stute  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  Genera]  Assembly,  that  all  that  part  of 
country  lying  within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit,  Begin- 
ning," etc.,  etc.,  "  shall  constitute  a  new  county,  to  be  called 
McLean." 

There  was  a  pause — a  suspension  of  public  opinion — and  the 
silence  was  broken  by  the  demand  of  the  prosecutor  that  the 
other  sections  be  read.  Section  2  did  not  contain  the  name  of 
the  county ;  section  3  repeated  it  twice,  and  each  time  by  the 
name  of  "McLean  ;"  sections  4  and  5  made  no  mention  of  the 
name,  and  section  G  and  last  named  Blooming-ton  as  the  "seat 
of  justice  of  said  county  of  McLean."  The  attorney,  in  draw- 
ing his  indictment,  had  omitted  I  lie  apostrophe,  and  capitalized 
the  C,  using  a  small  1.  He  had  employed  the  exact  letters  of 
the  body  of  the  statute ;  the  other  side,  seeing  a  capital  C,  a 
small  1,  and  no  apostrophe,  had  been  caught,  in  the  very  trap 
in  which  they  thought  the  attorney  bad  placed  himself.  Of 
course,  the  motion  was  overruled.  The  joke  was  turned,  the 
laugh  was  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  crowd,  now  regarding 
the  whole  thing  a*  a  most  dexterous  plan  deliberately  laid  by 
the  prosecutor  to  catch  the  able  lawyers  with  whom  he  had 
to  contend,  gave  him  an  applause  and  a  credit  vastly  increased 
in  enthusiasm  by  the  previous  impression  that  he  had  been 
thoroughly  victimized  by  his  opponents. 

In  the  winter  of  1835-15 — the  one  following  his  election  as 
state's  attorney — the  expediency  of  uniting  'the  party,  and  ef- 
fecting an  organization  so  as  to  concentrate  its  powers,  and  en- 
able them  to  elect  the  candidates  to  be  chosen  at  the  succeed- 
ing election,  was  duly  presented  by  Mr.  Douglas.  The  Jack- 
sonville News,  editorially  and  by  communication,  urged  the 
propriety  of  holding  a  county  convention  to  nominate  candi- 
dates to  be  supported  by  the  whole  party.  The  result  of  these 
proceedings  was  that  the  Democracy  did  unite,  did  effect  an 
organization,  and  did  call  a  county  convention,  the  first  ever 
held  in  Morgan  County.  It  was  a  new  and  hazardous  move- 
ment. The  county  was  entitled  to  six  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  county  offices  to  be  filled  were  valuable.  It 
had  been  customary  for  all  candidates  to  run  relying  upon 
their  personal  popularity  and  their  personal  exertions  to  ob- 
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tain  support.  The  proposition  to  limit  the  number  of  Demo- 
cratic candidates  to  one  individual  lor  each  office  was  a  start- 
ling proposition.  Often  us  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  candidates 
would  be  before  the  people  for  the  same  office,  :uid  Mr.  Brooks 
assures  us  that  he  has  seen  no  less  than  eighteen  names  an- 
nounced as  candidates  for  the  office  of  sheriff.  The  county  was 
decidedly  Whig,  and  the  only  hope  of  success  was  to  unite  as 
far  as  possible  the  Democracy  upon  one  candidate  for  each  of- 
fice. 

The  county  convention  was  held  in  April.  The  day  having 
arrived  for  its  assemblage,  Jacksonville  was  tilled  with  people, 
drawn  thither  by  the  novelty  of  the  occasion.  The  Whigs 
were  there  in  largo  numbers;  they  confidently  expected  that 
Douglas  would  be  defeated  in  his  effort  to  reduce  the  aspira- 
tions of  individuals  to  the  measure  of  party  success.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  convention  was  predicted  from  the  beginning.  The 
candidates  to  bo  selected  were  numerous:  two  senators,  six 
representatives,  one  sheriff,  three  county  commissioners,  one 
coroner,  and  perhaps  others  of  minor  importance.  The  num- 
ber of  aspirants  for  these  nominations  was  huge.  The  conven- 
tion was  conducted  with  great  dignity  and  decorum.  The 
nominations  were  received  with  great  approbation,  every  pre- 
cinct being  represented  by  delegates,  and  by  a  large  attend- 
ance of  lookers-on.  Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, there  was  but  one  dissatisfied  man — one  of  the  candi- 
dates for  sheriff  "  bolted"  the  nomination,  run  as  an  independ- 
ent candidate,  and,  though  personally  popular,  and  encour- 
aged in  his  course  by  the  Whigs,  suffered  a  most  inglorious  de- 
feat. The  Whigs,  alarmed  at  the  union  of  the  Democrats, 
united  upon  a  ticket  also.  At  the  head  of  the  ticket  for  repre- 
sentatives they  placed  I  lie  gallant  John  ,T.  Hardin.  There  was 
no  man  on  the  Democratic  ticket  who  was  able  to  oppose  Har- 
din in  debate.  Douglas  at  once  took  the  slump,  and  met  Har- 
din every  where.  He  was  asked  why  he,  who  was  not  a  can- 
didate, should  canvass  the  county  when  the  whole  Democratic 
ticket  was  afraid  to  meet  their  opponents.  The  taunt  at  that 
time  had  its  force.  The  Democracy  wavered.  At  length,  so 
disastrously  did  the  contest  appear,  that  one  of  the  candidates 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  consented  to  give  way,  and,  by  unan- 
imous desire,  Mr.  Douglas  was  placed  on  the  ticket.  He  then 
met  Hardin,  and  together  they  canvassed  Morgan  County  as  it 
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had  never  been  canvassed  before,  and  perhaps  not  since.  The 
convention  system  inaugurated  Ijy  Douglas  was  the  object  of 
special  attack.  He  bore  the  brunt  of  the  bailie  as  he  has  ever 
done,  and  repelled  the  assaults  of  his  opponents.  He  appealed 
to  the  people  to  elect,  not  himself,  but  the  ticket.  He  fought 
the  first  fight  in  behalf  of  regular  nominations,  and  the  people 
of  Illinois  have  ibugln  that  light  for  hi  to  on  repeated  occasions 
since  then.  The  contest  continued  up  to  the  day  of  election. 
The  result  was  that  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  was  elected, 
save  and  except  one  of  the  candidni.es  for  representative.  Gen- 
eral Hardin,  leading  his  ticket,  was  elected  over  one  of  the 
Democratic  nominees.  This  determined  the  success  of  the  con- 
vention system,  and  the  success  of  Douglas  in  thus  redeeming 
an  old  Whig  county  was  properly  appreciated  by  the  Democ- 
racy throughout  the  state. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

LEGISLATOR,  LAWYER,  POLITICIAN,  AND  JUDGE. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1  Si'SG,  Mr.  Douglas  took 
his  seat  in  the  most  important  Legislature  that  ever  assembled 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  was  at  that  session  that  the  great 
project  of  internal  improvements  was  brought  to  a  successful 
legislative  approval.  The  country  was  wild  with  speculation. 
Schemes  of  improvements  were  pressed  from  every  quarter. 
We  have  already  given  a  list  of  the  acts  incorporating  rail- 
road and  canal  companies  passed  at  the  two  previous  sessions. 
The  United  States  Bank  was  no  more ;  state  banks  were  ex- 
panding with  a  fearful  momentum ;  the  State  of  Illinois  was 
pressed  to  become  a  partner  in  the  institutions  which  were  to 
furnish  capital  to  the  state  and  her  citizens  to  enable  them  to 
prosecute  an  advancement  that  was  to  equal  almost  in  celerity 
and  magnificence  the  magic  achievements  of  the  genii  that 
obeyed  Aladdin's  lamp  and  ring.  The  people  had  gone  be- 
yond their  representatives.  Many  counties  instructed  unwill- 
ing or  reluctant  representatives  to  vote  for  the  schemes  of 
promised  wealth  and  grandeur.  The  Legislature  met,  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  pledged  personally  or  by  instructions  to 
vote  for  the  Internal  Improvement  Bill.     The  Legislature  met 
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on  tlie  5tli  of  December.  In  the  House  were  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, John  J.  Hardin,  James  Semple,  Robert  Smith,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  S.  A.  Douglas,  John  Calhoun  (<ii'Leeoiiipton  memory). 
John  A.  M'Clemaud,  Augustus  C.  French,  James  Shields,  and 
other  men  whose  names  have  since  been  written  brightly  on 
our  national  history.  At  that  session  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Young 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  for  six  years  from  March, 
1837.  The  governor,  in.  his  message,  reviewed  in  terms  of 
strong  condemnation  the  financial  policy  of  General  Jackson, 
impeaching  his  conduct,  and  censuring  his  motives  and  pur- 
poses. After  a  warm  debate,  that  part  of  the  message  refer- 
ring to  federal  affairs  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  On 
the  23d  of  December,  t lie  eonmiitl.ee,  through  the  Hon.  John  A. 
M'Clernand,  its  chairman,  made  a  report,  concluding  with  res- 
olutions approving  the  general  course  of  General  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration, and  disavowing  the  correctness  of  the  charges 
made  in  the  governor's  message.  The  debate  on  these  resolu- 
tions was  protracted  and  warm.  It  was  participated  in  by 
nearly  all  the  prominent  men  on  both  sides.  The  main  con- 
test, however,  was  between  Douglas  and  Hardin,  the  rival  rep- 
resentatives from  Morgan  County.  Tin}  debate  covered  the  en- 
tire policy  of  General  Jackson.     The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Petitions.  Early  in  the  session  a  petition  was  presented,  pray- 
ing, on  behalf  of  one  Henry  King,  that  he  lie  divorced  from  his 
wife  Eunice.  That  petition  was  committed  to  Mr.  Douglas's 
hands.  The  Legislature  had  for  several  years  been  accustom- 
ed to  granting  divorces,  and  applications  for  that  kind  of  re- 
lief were  annually  increasing  in  number  and  importance.  Mr, 
Douglas  made  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  divorces,  and  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Legislature  In  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter, concluding  with  the  following  resolution  :  "Ilesolved,  that 
it  is  unconstitutional,  and  foreign  to  the  duties  of  legislation, 
for  the  Legislature  to  grant,  bills  of  divorce."  This  was  de- 
bated, Mr.  Hardin  approving  of  the  resolution,  but  objecting  to 
the  word  "unconstitutional,"  which  he  moved  to  strike  out. 
Douglas  replied,  and  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  53  yeas  to  32 
nays,  adopted  the  resolution  as  reported.  That  was  an  end  to 
divorces  by  the  Legislature  in  Kiinnis. 

It  having  been  soon  demonstrated  that  some  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  to  which  the  state  was  to  be  a  party,  was 
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to  be  passed,  the  question  became  important  which  of  the  two 
leading  plans  suggested  should  be  adopted.  These  plans  were 
subi-tatnialU   a-  follows: 

1st,  That  the  state  should  select  eertain  leading  and  most 
important  works,  which  should  he  owned,  constructed,  and 
worked  exclusively  by  the  state.  2d.  That  the  state  should 
subscribe  to  a  certain  share— one  fourth,  one  third,  or  one 
half — of  the  stock  of  the  several  railroad  and  land  companies 
then  incorporated,  or  which  should  thereafter  be  incorporated 
by  the  state. 

These  plans  had  their  advocates  and  friends.  The  latter 
plan  was  the  favorite  of  the  speculators  ;  under  it  the  several 
companies  could  organize  by  the  payment  of  a  few  dollars  on 
each  share,  and  (hen  obtain  the  subscription  by  the  state  in 
full.  Had  this  plan  been  adopted,  I  he  stale  would  have  been 
the  contributor  of  all  the  actual  cash  capital,  and  would  have 
had  no  proprietorship  or  control  of  the  works.  Wo  have 
shown  that,  at  the  time  the  Legislature  met,  there  were  com- 
panies incorporated  authorized  to  construct  over  3400  miles 
of  railroad  and  canal:  the  capital  to  do  this  work,  estimated  at 
the  moderate  sum  of  $30,000  a  inile,  would  have  made  an  ag- 
gregate (supposing  no  other  works  to  be  proposed)  of  over 
§100,000,000,  into  which  enterprise  the  state  would  soon  be 
led  to  at  least  one  third  of  the  entire  amount. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  personally  opposed  to  any  system  to  which 
the  state  was  to  be  a  party ;  but,  in  obedience  to  instructions, 
and  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  favoring  the  least  objection- 
able to  prevent  the  adoption  of"  the  greater  enormity,  he  favor- 
cd  the  first-mentioned  plan.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  session 
ho  submitted  the  following  resolutions  indicating  the  plan 
which  he  viewed  most  favorably: 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improvements  be 
instructed  to  report  a  bill  for  the  commencement  of  a  general 
system  of  infernal  improvements,  as  follows: 

The  bill  shall  provide, 

1st.  For  the  completion  of  (he  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

2d.  For  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  termination 
of  said  canal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River. 

3d.  For  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Qnincy,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  eastward  to  the  state  line,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
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4th.  For  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Illinois 
and  Wabash  Rivers. 

5th.  For  making  surveys  and  eslimal.es  of  such  other  works 
as  may  be  considered  of  general  utility. 

Mesolved,  that  as  the  basis  of  the  system,  the  improvements 
shall  be  constructed  and  owned  by  the  state  exclusively. 

Resolved,  that  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  a  loan  of 
millions  of  dollars  should  be  effected  on  ihe  lakh  of  the  state, 
payable  in  such  installments  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  re- 
quired in  the  progress  of  the  works. 

Resolved,  that  portions  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  state  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
should  be  sold  from  time  to  time,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  said  loan,  until  the  tolls  on  the 
proposed  improvements,  logelher  with  such  other  means  as 
the  state  may  provide,  shall  he  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on 
such  loan. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  (he  bill  which  was  sub- 
sequently reported,  long,  eventful,  and  important  discussions 
took  place.  This  plan  was  unibrltniatcly  rejected.  It  pro- 
posed the  commencement  of  two  roads,  one  traversing  the 
state  from  north  to  south,  the  other  from  east  to  west,  leav- 
ing to  future  Legislatures  the  task  of  providing  for  such  other 
works  as  time,  experience,  and  practical  surveys  and  explora- 
tions might  recommend.  The  idea  of  constructing  two  rail- 
roads only  was  too  insignificant  for  the  magnificent  views  of 
that  day,  A  hundred  roads  would  not  have  answered  the 
pressing  demands  of  an  excited  people,  Hushed  with  the  de- 
ceitful prosperity  of  an  inflated  system  of  paper  currency.  To 
confine  the  works  to  these  two  roads  would  also  have  prevent- 
ed the  necessity  for  the  state  to  embark  as  a  partner  in  the 
state  banks.  The  state  was  asked  to  authorize  an  increase  in 
the  banking  capital  of  the  state,  to  become  a  large  stockholder 
in  the  state  bank,  and  to  make  the  state  bank  and  its  branches 
the  depositories  and  fiscal  agents  of  the  state.  All  these  prop- 
ositions, presented  in  their  most  seductive  forms,  met  with  a 
firm,  uncompromising  hostility  from  3lr.  Douglas.  But  the 
state  was  mad;  no  man  could  resist  the  storm  which  swept 
over  it;  and  the  entire  system — internal  improvements,  in- 
crease of  bank  capital,  subscription  to  the  stock  by  the  state, 
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all  passed  by  the  most  decided  majorities,  In  February,  1837, 
and  the  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  jst. li  of 3Iarch  following. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  tlie  "Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
general  System  of  Improvements,"  approved  February  27, 
1837,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  act  directs  a  survey  of  the  route  from  Charleston,  via 
the  county  seat  of  Clark  County,  to  the  mo-t  eligible  point  on 
the  Great  Wabash  River  between  York  and  the  line  dividing 
the  states  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  It  makes  appropriations  as 
follows  on  account  of  the  works  enumerated : 

1st.  Improvement  ol"  t.li  a  navigation  of  the  Great  Wnliush  River.    $100,000 

2d.  For  removal  of  ob*(anlcs  to  steam-boat,  navigation  in  Bock 
River 100,000 

3d.  For  the  Illinois  Kiver  vest  of  the  ;Jil  j n-i  11  o i ] ■ -tl  nmiidian....       100,000 

4th.  KaskaskiaBiver 50,000 

5th.  Little  Wabash  River 50,000 

6th.  For  a  great  Western  mail  route  lVom  'Vhiccnacs  to  Saint 
Louis 260,000 

7th.  For  a  railroad  from  Cairo  to  some  point  on  tho  southern 
termination  of  rlic  Illinois  and  llidii^ran  ('.'anal,  via  Vundalia, 
Shelbyville,  Dcriari-.r,  Ck>omin;|(ori,  (hence  via  .Savannah  to(!atcna  3,000,000 

8th.  For  a  southern  croKri-ruilroad  from  Alton  to  Mount  Car- 
mel ;  railroad  from  Fj.h.vari'-vllle  Co  Slia'.v  nee  town,  via  Lebanon, 
Nashville,  Pinckneyville,  Frankfort,  and  Equality 1,600,000 

9th.  For  a  northern  iii'iw-ijilroad  from  QMincv,  via  Cohnrjbus, 
Clayton,  Mount  StciliiiL',  .MiTedu-ia,  .fnckfonvitlo.  Sprii'.jt.lickl, 
Decatur,  Sidney,  Dauviiie,  and  thence  ;.i>  (i.o  Indiana  state  line...  1,800,000 

10th.  For  a  branch  of  [lie  Central  liailroad  iioni  a  point  be- 
tween IlilKliovo  anil  .Shelby  \i!!e,  thence  tliroii.^Ii  Coles  and  Edgar 
counties  to  the  Indiana  state  line 650,000 

11th.  For  a  railroad  from  1'eotia,  through  Fulton,  Macomb, 
Carthage,  to  Warsaw 700,000 

12th.  For  a  railroad  iVoiu  f.oe.cr  Alton,  via  TTillsboro,  to  tho 
Illinois  Central  lioad 600,000 

13th.  For  a  railroad  from  P.cilcvijle,  via  Lebanon,  to  intersect 
the  Alton  and  Mount  Carmel  Railroad 150,000 

14th.  For  a  railroad  from  Rloorair.gton  Co  Mackinaw,  in  Taze- 
well County,  there  to  fork— onii  braneh  to  connect  with  Peoria  and 
Warsaw  Railroad  at  Peoria,  the  other  branch  to  pass  Trcmont  to 
Pekin 350,000 

A  person  who  will  take  up  the  map  of  Illinois  will  see 
in  tho  above  scheme  of  improvements  how  carefully  Chicago 
is  avoided.  South  of  and  including  Peoria,  every  representa- 
tive and  senatorial  district  is  provided  with  one  or  more  rail- 
roads passing  through  them.     But,  to  make  the  bill  even  more 
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le,  the  following  provision  was  inserted,  being  the  15th 

appropriation  : 

15  tli.  There  shall  he  ajiprnjuiatcd  (ho  snni  <■■)'  r*LW,<)0<>  of  the  fii'sl  money 
that  shall  be  obtained  under  ilia  provisions  uf  this  aci,  lo  bis  drawn  by  the 
several  counties  i:i  a  ratablo  proportion  io  the  census  last  made,  through 
which  110  railroad  ^r  canal  is  provided  ro  bo  mado  at  the  expense  or  cost  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  whidi  said  money  shall  lie  expended  in  the  improvement 
of  roads,  constructing  Inad^es,  ami  other  public  works. 

Section  21  authorised  the  hoard  of  fund  com  mission  era  to 
contract  for  loans,  etc.,  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  at  6  per  cent., 
redeemable  at  any  time  after  January  1,  1870.  Another  sec- 
tion provided  that  all  moneys  obtained  by  the  board  from  loans 
and  otherwise  should  be  deposited  in  some  sofa  bank  or  banks. 
Section  33  authorized  the  commissioners,  in  locating  the  several 
roads  where  the  lines  did  not  touch  county  seats  or  important 
trading  towns,  to  const-met  lateral  branches  of  said  railroads 
to  said  towns. 

Another  important  measure  of  that  session  was  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  which  had  previously 
been  commenced  by  the  state,  a  grant  of  land  1  o  aid  in  its  con- 
struction having  been  made  by  Congress.  Douglas  was  an 
active  and  earnest  supporter  of  this  groat  work.  Upon  the 
best  plan  for  constructing  it  there  was  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion.  The  "  deep  cut"  was  one  plan,  and  eventually  was 
adopted.  It  proposed  a  canal  to  be  fed  from  the  lake  at  Chi- 
cago,  and  to  run  along  the  Illinois  "River  t.o  its  present  termina- 
tion, having  all  the  necessary  lockage  and  dams.  The  other 
plan  was  to  put  locks  and  dams  upon  the  Illinois  River,  making 
it  navigable  for  steam-boats  up  to  the  very  highest  point,  and 
then  connecting  if  by  a  canal  to  be  constructed  thence  to  Chi- 
cago. Douglas  favored  the  latt  er  plan.  After  a  long  and  an- 
imated contest,  the  two  houses  found  themselves  unable  to 
agree.  The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  and  adhered 
to  for  many  weeks  that  plan  which  had  been  so  strenuously 
urged  and  approved  by  Douglas,  while  the  Senate  as  strenu- 
ously adhered  t.o  the  other  plan.  For  several  weeks  the  con- 
test between  the  two  houses  waxed  warm;  at  last,  there  be- 
ing great  danger  that  the  whole  measure  would  fail,  the  Senate 
bill  was  somewhat  modi  lied  (though  its  main  features  were  re- 
tained) by  a  committee  of  which  Douglas  was  a  member,  and 
was  passed,  he  giving  if  his  support,  as:  better  than  no  bill  at 
all.     Subsequent  experience  has  not  confirmed  the  wisdom  of 
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the  Legislature.  The  plan  adopted  of  a  deep  cut  from  the 
lake  was  in  after  years  aland  one  d.  Had  the  plan  proposed  by 
Douglas  been  adopted,  the  canal  could  have  been  completed 
for  a  sura  less  by  several  millions  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Legislature.  His 
speeches  on  this  and  other  subjects  at  this  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature won  for  him  the  highest  credit  ;  Ins  funic  as  an  orator, 
but  especially  as  a  ready  debater,  was  universal,  and  public 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  state   sought  bis  acquaintance  and 


The  Legislature  adjourned  in  March,  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  public  debt  winch,  i'w  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  loomed  up,  in  all  its  hideous  proportions,  an  object  of  ter- 
ror and  of  oppression  to  the  people  of  the  great  and  fertile 
State  of  Illinois.  All  was  excitement ;  the  Legislature,  before 
adjourning,  elected  the  commissioners  for  the  several  works 
of  improvements,  and  the  number  of  officers  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  grand  system  was  by  no  means  a  small  one.  For  a  few 
weeks  all  seemed  prosperous  and  brilliant.  In  May  the  banks 
of  the  entire  country  suspended  specie  payments,  and  then 
came  a  revulsion.  The  state  bank  and  its  branches  went  down 
with  the  others  ;  the  alliance  between  the  state  and  the  banks 
proved  an  unfortunate  one.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  more 
than  the  general  result.  The  Illinois  banks  never  resumed  pay- 
ment ;  the  stock  sunk  very  low ;  their  paper  depreciated  as 
low  at  times  as  fifty  or  forty  cents  on  the  dollar ;  the  state  lost 
all,  or  nearly  all  that  it  had  subscribed  :  and,  after  five  or  sis 
years,  the  charters  were  repealed,  and  Illinois  continued  with- 
out banks  until,  under  the  new  Constitution  some  years  later, 
a  general  banking  law  was  adopted.  The  Legislature,  at  that 
same  session,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield,  the  removal 
to  take  place  on  the  4th  of  July,  1839. 

In  April,  1837,  Mr.  Douglas  was  appointed  by  the  President' 
register  of  the  laud  office  at-  Springfield,  to  which  place  he  re- 
moved at  once,  and  consequently  vacated  his  neat  in  the  Leg- 
islature. 

In  consequence  of  the  panic  and.  its  prospective  effects  upon 
the  system  of  internal  improvements,  Governor  Duncan  called 
a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  in  July  of  that  year. 

The  signs  of  the  times  were  portentous  of  a  storm  such  as 
B  2 
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the  country  had  never  experienced ;  the  commercial  world  had 
already  experienced  some  of  its  most  destructive  force.  The 
political  sky  was  dark  unto  blackness.  On  the  4th  of  March 
a  Democratic  president  had  been  inaugurated.  He  had  been 
elected  by  a  majority  most  decisive.  A  Congress  had  been 
chosen,  in  which  those  elected  as  his  party  friends  were  in  a 
large  majority.  Financial  ruin  and  general  bankruptcy  stood 
vividly  conspicuous  in  the  imagined  future.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
called  an  extra  session  of  Congress.  Ills  first  message  pro- 
posed, as  a  remedy  for  the  present  and  a  preventive  for  the 
future,  that  long-abused  and  now  cherished  scheme,  the  Sub- 
Treasury.  It  was  popularly  styled  I  ho ':  Divorce  BUI."  It  was 
to  separate  forever  all  connection  between  the  banks  and  the 
national  government.  Mr.  Van  Buren  soon  found  himself  de- 
serted by  his  parly  friends  not  only  in  Congress,  but  through- 
out the  country.  Howhere  was  the  defection  greater  than  hi 
Illinois.  The  delegation  in  Congress  (all  Democrats)  refused 
to  vote  for  the  Divorce  Bill — two  of  them  giving  as  their  rea- 
son a  desire  to  consult  with  their  constituents.  These  two 
subsequently  continued  Democrats,  and  one  of  them  is  now 
an  honored  and  venerable  member  of  the  party  in  Illinois  ;  the 
other  never  returned,  and  finally  went  over  to  the  Opposition. 
The  governor  of  the  state,  elected  as  a  Democrat,  renewed  the 
assaults  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren  which  at.  the  previous  session  he 
had  made  upon  Genera]  Jackson.  Members  of  I  lie  Legislature 
quailed  before  the  storm.  Many  faltered,  and  a  few  openly 
joined  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Buchanan,  with  his  peculiar  faculty 
of  rinding  and  rewarding  old  traitors  to  the  Democratic  party, 
in  1858  rescued  from  an  oblivion  of  over  twenty  years,  to  which 
lie  had  been  consigned  by  the  Democracy  of  Illinois,  one  of 
these  men  who  had  so  basely  abandoned  his  party  in  the  dark 
hour  of  its  peril,  and  conferred  upon  him  an  of  lice  from  which 
an  honest,  honorable  gentleman  u'as  removed  because  he  was 
a  friend  of  Douglas!  In  1837  the  traitor  was  applauded  by 
the  Opposition  for  opposing  his  party,  and  in  1858  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan heaped  honors  upon  the  same  man  for  alike  treachery! 
The  Democracy  was  dismayed.  For  years  they  had  had  pos- 
session of  the  state  government  and  all  its  patronage.  The 
Legislature  and  the  governor,  both  elected  as  Democratic,  were 
now  opposed  to  them.  Necessity  demanded  earnest  and  prompt 
measures  for  defense.     The  Opposition  were  strong,  united, 
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and  led  by  able,  gallant  men.  As  soon  as  the  Legislature  as- 
sembled Mr.  Douglas  proceeded  to  Vandalia.  The  benefit  of 
the  convention  system,  in  uniting  and  concentrating  the  party 
in  a  close  contest,  had  been  demonstrated  by  him  in  Morgan 
County.  No  state  convention  of  cither  patty  had  ever  been 
held  in  Illinois.  A  meeting  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  other  persons  was  held  on  July  27,  1837,  to 
adopt  some  means  to  produce  concert  of  action  by  the  party 
in  the  elections  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  farther  disintegration  of  the  party.  The  result  of  this 
meeting  was  a  call  for  a  Democratic  stale  delegate  convention, 
to  meet  at  Vandalia  in  the  December  following,  to  nominate 
candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor.  A  commit- 
tee of  thirty  of  (lie  most  disiiugui-hcd  .Democrats  of  the  state 
was  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  upon  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  political 
and  financial.  Douglas,  Shields,  .Richardson,  M'Clernand,  and 
Smith  were  members  of  this  committee.  A  state  central  com- 
mittee of  five  from  each  congressional  district  was  also  ap- 
pointed. Thus  was  formed  the  organization  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  State  of  Illinois— an  organization  which  lias  re- 
mained unbroken  and  unconquered  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  another  place  will  bo  found  its  progressive  his- 
tory from  1837  to  1860. 

The  address  shortly  after  appeared,  and  was  published  and 
circulated  extensively  throughout  the  state.  It  had  much  ef- 
fect in  staying  the  disaffection  in  the  party  produced  by  the 
general  prostration  of  business  and  the  urgent  counsels  of 
those  public  men  who  had  abandoned  the  party.  In  the  mean 
time,  political  discussions,  generally  of  the  warmest  character, 
were  frequent;  and  at  most  of  these,  now  in  Springfield,  and 
now  in  some  other  city  or  county,  Douglas  braved  the  storm 
and  upheld  the  banners  of  the  Democratic-  party.  The  finan- 
cial remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Van  Bnrcn  was  particularly  de- 
fended. It  fully  agreed  with  the  policy  which,  during  the 
winter  before,  he  had  so  laboriously  but  so  u  n  avail  in  gly  urged 
upon  the  Legislature  with  respect  to  state  affairs.  He  had  op- 
posed and  denounced  the  connection  of  the  stale  and  its  finan- 
ces with  the  banks,  and  had  predicted  that  the  results  of  such 
a  union  would  be  disastrous.  Time  unfortunately  proved  that 
the  predictions  were  well  founded. 
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The  state  at  that  time  had  three '  members  of  Congress, 
elected  from  separate  districts.  That  part  of  the  state  lying 
south  of  Morgan  and  Sangamon  counties  included  two  dis- 
tricts, while  the  vast  region  extending  northward  to  the  lake 
and  to  the  Wisconsin  line  was  all  embraced  in  one  district. 
The  convention  system  was  again  put  into  operation,  and  the 
several  counties  sent  delegates  to  Peoria  in  November,  1837, 
to  nominate  a  candidate  lor  Congress  from  this  large  district 
— the  election  not  to  take  place  until  August,  1838,  and  the 
member  elected  not  to  take  his  scat  until  December,  1839. 
The  convention  was  held,  mid  the  contest  for  nomination  was 
an  active  one.  Mr.  Douglas  was  nominated;  he  was  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  at  that  time.  The  vast  territory  em- 
braced within  the  district  had  been  rapidly  increasing  in  pop- 
ulation during  the  previous  live  years ;  the  work  on  the  canal 
had  drawn  thousands  of  laborers  to  that  part  of  the  state, 
Politicians  had  heretofore  confined  their  operations  to  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  north  had  been 
suffered  to  go  uncared  for.  The  great  contest  of  1840  was 
approaching,  and  it  was  necessary  that  this  extensive  region 
should  he  visited  and  secured  for  the  party.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  thought  to  be  the  man  for  the  task.  At  the  election  in 
18116,  that  district  had  given  Harrison  a  majority  of  above  three 
thousand  over  Van  Buren.  Unless  it  were  attended  to,  the 
whole  state  would  be  in  peril.  With  but  faint  hopes  of  an 
election,  but  with  strong  determination  lo  strengthen  the  party 
by  urging  a  union  and  combination  hitherto  mi  practiced,  if  not 
unknown,  he  accepted  the  nomination.  His  opponent  was 
the  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart,  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  fine  speaker, 
and  a  gentleman  long  and  favorably  known  to  the  people. 
During  the  winter  the  contest  was  rather  of  a  "scattering" 
character,  hut  as  soon  as  the  spring  opened  sufficiently  to  ad- 
mit of  traveling,  the  two  candidates  set  out  upon  their  cam- 
paign, which,  commencing  in  March,  did  not  close  until  the 
very  night  before  election. 

This  canvass  is  regarded  as  the  most  wonderful,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  that  was  ever  held  in  the  "West.  The  can- 
didates rode  from  town  to  town,  BpeaMng  together  every  day 
except  Sundays.  Tho  man  who  takes  up  the  map  of  Illinois 
and  looks  at  the  territory  embraced  in  thai  district,  will  not 
be  surprised  to  know  that,  although  the  candidates  spoke  six 
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days  a  week  for  five  months,  they  were  still  unable  to  visit 
every  place.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  contest  was 
very  great.  Tlie  Democrats  at  first  had  but  little  hope  of 
electing  their  candidate,  but  as  account  followed  account  of 
the  wonderful  effect  produced  by  Douglas's  speeches,  their  ex- 
pectations took  a  different  turn.  As  the  day  of  election  ap- 
proached the  anxiety  became  intense.  It,  required  great  pow- 
ers of  endurance  to  go  through  the  contest,  and  thousands 
who  had  firmly  believed  tlifit  the  slight  frame  of  Douglas 
would  fail  under  l,he  protracted  effort  were  astounded  to  hear 
that  he  continued  as  fresh  to  all  appearances  as  his  large  and 
finely-formed  opponent.  In  August  the  election  took  place; 
the  excitement  was  only  increased  by  the  imperfect  returns 
received.  There  was  no  telegraph  nor  railroads  at  that  time, 
and  returns  were  slow  in  reaching  county  seats,  and  still  slow- 
er in  reaching  the  seat  of  government.  For  weeks  the  state 
was  in  suspense.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  aggregate 
vote  exceeded  36,000,  and  that  t  lie  majority  cither  way  would 
not  exceed  twenty.  Returns  came  ini perfectly  made  up,  and 
were  sent  back  for  correction.  Errors  and  mistakes  were  dis- 
covered, and  friends  on  both  sides  were  industriously  engaged 
for  weeks  in  having  these  corrected.  Hundreds  of  votes  were 
cast  for  "Stephen  Douglas, ;'  and  for  Douglas  with  various  oth- 
er and  misplaced  initials.  Votes  were  in  a  like  manner  given 
for  Mr.  Stuart  with  his  initials  and  given  names  transposed 
or  misstated.  The  majority,  however,  of  these  errors  were  on 
the  Douglas  tickets.  At  one  precinct  on  the  canal  Douglas 
lost  a  large  vote  by  a  trick  of  one  of  the  bosses,  who  had  tick- 
ets prepared  with  the  name  of  S.  A.  Douglas  printed  in  large 
type,  but  placed  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  At  last 
the  state  officers  announced  the  official  canvass,  and  by  it  Stu- 
art, was  declared  to  have  a  majority  of  five  votes. 

On  the  4th  of  March  following  ( I  830)  Mr.  Douglas  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  existing 
in  ascertaining  the  true  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  district,  and  proposing  that  they  should  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  the  following  effect : 

1.  That  the  state  officers  should  again  canvass  the  vote  ac- 
cording to  the  returns,  and  give  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 
John  T.  Stuart  respectively  all  the  votes  polled  for  them,  with- 
out reference  to  the  spelling  of  their  names ;  or,  that  the 
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I  should  throw  out  all  the  misspelled  names, 
and  count  only  those  where  the  votes  were  recorded  for  John 

T.  Strait  or  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

2.  That,  in  case  the  state  officers  declined,  the  recount  be 
made  by  friends  chosen  by  the  parties. 

3.  That  three  persons  be  chosen  to  visit  each  county  and  ex- 
amine the  original  poll-books,  and  report  the  number  given  for 
Stuart  and  Douglas  respectively,  by  whatever  initial;  or  re- 
port the  number  given  for  John  T.  Stuart  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas. 

4.  That  both  resign  all  claim  to  the  election,  and  run  the 
race  over  again. 

These  propositions,  he  said,  lie  made  to  "avoid  the  trouble, 
excitement,  delay,  and  expense  of  a  contested  election." 

Mr.  Stuart,  on  the  Kith  of  March,  answered  by  respectfully 
yet  firmly  declining  each  and  every  of  the  propositions,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  his  election.  That  ended  the 
matter  so  far  as  Mr.  Douglas  was  concerned.  He  had  resigned 
his  office  to  enter  the  canvass  in  1838,  and  had,  during  the 
whole  year,  neglected  his  professional  pursuits.  He  had  nei- 
ther the  time  nor  the  means  to  expend  in  prosecuting  a  con- 
test, for  the  seat. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  met  in  December, 
i  837,  nominated  James  W.  Stephenson  for  governor,  and  John 
S.  Hacker  for  lieutenant  governor.  In  April,  1833,  Mr.  Hacker 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  was 
charged  with  being  a  defaulter,  also  withdrew.  Being  a  pub- 
lie  defaulter  had  not,  at  that  time,  become  such  a  political  vir- 
tue as  to  entitle  an  individual  guilty  of  it  with  the  exclusive 
management  and  control  of  the  party.  It  remained  for  a  pres- 
ident m  1858  to  make  official  crime  the  badge  of  executive 
approbation  in  Illinois.  The  state  convention  was  recalled  to 
assemble  June  5th,  1838,  and  Thomas  Carlin  was  nominated 
for  governor,  and  S.  II.  Anderson  for  lieutenant  governor. 
These  gentlemen  were  subsequently  elected,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  their  office  in  January,  1839. 

The  renown  achieved  by  Douglas  in  his  campaign  with  Mr. 
Stuart  was  most  extensive.  He  was  not  considered  as  defeat- 
ed ;  his  election  was  claimed  by  the  Democratic  party;  and 
the  state  officers,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  Opposition,  were 
charged  with  having  patched  up  the  returns  in  order  to  give 
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the  certificate  to  his  opponent.  This  charge,  however,  was 
untrue  as  far  as  the  state  canvassers  were  concerned,  though, 
doubtless,  it  was  justly  made  against  some  of  the  county  of- 
ficials. On  the  9th  of  October,  1838,  there  was  a  great  ban- 
quet given  at  the  city  of  Quiney  to  Governor  Cai'lin  and  Mr. 
Douglas,  at  which  the  latter  was  the  great  object  of  interest. 
One  of  the  active  men  at  that  demonstration  was  the  Hon.  I. 
N".  Mokkiss,  who  now  represents  that  district  in  Congress. 
The  Opposition  were  not  indifferent  to  the  result.  On  the  29th 
of  September  a  grand  barbaeue  was  given  at  Springfield,  in 
celebration  of  the  great  victory  gained  in  Hie  defeat  of  Doug- 
las. It  was  attended  by  all  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  state,  and 
so  important  was  the  result  considered  that  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  loft  the  bench  and  presided  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Douglas,  after  the  election  was  over,  entered  into  part- 
nership with  a  Mr.  ITrquhart,  and  announced  his  intention  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  law.  But  it  was  idle  for  him 
to  attempt  to  withdraw  from  politics.  Already  lie  had  become 
the  acknowledged  champion  of  democracy,  and  the  ablest  de- 
bater on  the  stump.  Nor  was  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
ability  confined  to  his  efforts  on  the  stump ;  he  already  was 
distinguished  at  the  bar,  and  in  all  important  cases  he  was 
found  on  one  side  or  the  other;  yet,  whenever  the  party  de- 
manded a  defense,  whenever  Democratic  principles  required 
an  advocate,  he  wras  called  from  his  office,  and  put  forward  to 
meet  the  array  of  the  opposition.  At  that  time  some  contro- 
versy arose  about  the  famous  "  resolutions  of  "OS,"  which  had 
been  assailed  or  ridiculed  by  the  Whig  orators  of  that  vicinity, 
and  on  the  9th  of  March,  18110,  an  immense  meeting  was  held 
at  Springfield,  and  Mr.  Douglas  addressed  it  in  a  learned  and 
able  explanation  and  defense  of  those  resolutions.  The  speech 
is  represented  by  the  newspapers  of  the  time  as  having  si- 
lenced the  Opposition  in  their  derisive  assaults  upon  those  ven- 
erable landmarks  of  Democratic  truth. 

The  Legislature  met  in  the  -winter  of  1838-39,  and,  on  the 
9th  of  January,  Governor  Carlin  appointed  the  Hon.  John  A. 
M'Clernand  secretary  of  state,  and  communicated  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  instead  of  confirming  or  re- 
jecting the  nomination,  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that, 
as  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  ofliee  of  secretary  of  state,  the 
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governor  could  not  appoint-  any  person  to  the  office.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  action  of  the  [innate  was  lo  keep  Mr.  Alexander  P, 
Field,  the  then  secretary  of  state,  in  his  office,  and  to  deny  to 
the  governor  the  power  of  removal.  The  feeling  growing 
out  of  this  action  was  very  great.  After  repeated  efforts  to 
obtain  the  office,  after  the  ad joun.unent  of  the  Legislature,  a 
bill  was  filed  before  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  case  of  the 
People,  ex  relatione  John  A.  M'Clemand  vs.  A.  P.  Field,  came 
up  in  the  Circuit  Court  before  Judge  Ilrecse,  and  was  argued 
elaborately.  Judge  TSreesc  delivered  a,  very  able  opinion,  con- 
firming the  power  of  the  governor  to  remove  the  secretary  of 
state.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  In  July, 
1839,  the  Supreme  Court  met  at  Springfield,  and  the  appeal 
was  taken  up.  The  array  of  counsel  was  brilliant :  Levi  Davis, 
Cyrus  Walker,  Colonel  Field,  and  Justin  Butterfield  repre- 
sented Mu.  Field,  and  Wiekliiu;  K.ilcheil  (attorney  general), 
Jesso  B. Thomas,  S.  A.Douglas,  J.  A.  AFClernand,  and  James 
Shields  appeared  for  the  relator.  The  argument  occupied  four 
entire  days,  and  is  represented  by  contemporaneous  writers  as 
having  been  of  the  very  highest  character.  Mr.  Douglas's  ar- 
gument was  regarded  as  so  conclusive  by  the  parties  agreeing 
with  him  that  it  was  published  hi  extenso  in  the  papers  of 
that  day. 

The  court  consisted  of  four  judges.  Judge  Brown  set  up 
the  plea  of  being  a  relative  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  refused 
to  sit  in  the  cause;  .Judges  Lock  wood  and  Wilson  overruled 
the  decision  of  Judge  Ilreeso,  thus  confirming  the  right  of  Mr, 
Field  to  retain  the  office  in  defiance  of  the  governor.  Judge 
Smith  dissented  from  this  opinion. 

For  some  considerable  lime  previous  to  this  decision,  a  party 
had  been  gradually  forming,  and  daily  growing  more  numer- 
ous, having  for  their  purpose  a  constitutional  reorganization 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  decision  confirmed  many  in  the 
impression  that  the  court  had  become  a  mere  political  instru- 
ment, which,  through  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  was  to 
be  used  to  promote  party  ends.  The  court,  invested  as  it 
was,  together  with  the  governor,  with  the  veto  power,  was  a 
formidable  auxiliary  ol'ihe  Whig  pari  v.  Its  members,  as  the 
Council  of  Revision,  could  hold  governor  and  Legislature  in 
check,  and  accomplish  indirectly  all  the  ends  sought  by  the 
minority.     A  new'  issue  was  from  the  date  of  this  decision 
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formally  presented  to  the  people,  and  that  issue  was  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  iu  favor  of  that  proposition 
the  entire  'Democratic  party  in  the  state  soon  found  itself  ar- 
rayed. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1839,  the  Whig  candidates  for 
presidential  electors  having  already  been  nominated,  the  great- 
presidential  campaign  of  1840  was  opened  at  Springfield. 
Cyrus  Walker,  the  Whig  candidate,  opened  (lie  debate,  and 
Douglas  was  summoned  to  reply.  The  effect  of  that  reply, 
though  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  Democracy,  was  not  so  to 
the  Whigs.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sent  for,  and,  in  the  evening, 
made  a  long  speech,  to  which  Douglas  again  replied.  The  de- 
bate became  an  animated  one,  and  was  continued  till  midnight, 
Douglas  replying  to  Lincoln  and  Walker  as  they  successively 
relieved  each  other  in  the  discussion.  On  the  next  day  he 
addressed  a  Democratic  mass  convention,  and  made  a  very 
elaborate  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
On  the  9th  of  December  the  second  Democratic  state  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Springfield,  and  among  the  delegates  were 
Judge  Breese,  who  had  by  that  time  avowedly  united  with  the 
Democracy,  Willis  Allen,  J.  A.  M'Clernand,  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, Lyman  Trumbull,  James  Shields,  J.  D.  Caton,  now  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  S.  A.  Douglas,  Murray  M'Connell,  and  others 
well  known  in  tho  history  of  the  state.  In  March,  General 
Harrison  having  been  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  tho 
Harrisburg  Convention,  the  political  fives  were  blazing  exten- 
sively. A  political  discussion,  continuing  a  whole  week,  took 
place  at  Jacksonville,  in  which  Colonel  Hardin  and  Colonel 
Baker,  now  of  California,  took  the  Whig  side,  and  Mr.  Lam- 
borne  and  Mr.  Douglas  the  Democratic  side.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  discussion  Mr.  Douglas  was  announced  to  make  the 
closing  speech,  and  a  newspaper  now  before  us  containing  the 
account  of  the  meeting  states  that  the  people  came  even  from 
adjoining  counties  on  horseback  and  in  every  description  of 
vehicle  to  hear  him.  In  April  he  was  nominated  for  the  Leg- 
islature in  Sangamon  County,  "but,  declined. 

On  the  6th  of  .January  tho  House  of  Representatives  inves- 
tigated certain  charges  preferred  against  the  Hon.  John  Pear- 
son, one  of  the  circuit  judges.  Mr.  Douglas,  together  with 
Messrs.  Lamborn,  Shields,  Turney,  and  M'Connell,  undertook 
the  defense,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  vindication  of  the 
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persecuted  gentleman.  During  the  summer  of  1840  Mr. 
Douglas's  services  were  in  almost  dnil\  requisition.  The  hard 
cider  and  log-cabin  campaign  was  prosecuted  with  the  most 
violent  energy.  Harrison  was  a  Western  man  ;  Democrats  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union  were  abandoning  the  party,  and  it  was 
confidently  proclaimed,  and  nowhere  than  in  Illinois  more 
strongly  believed,  that  "Van  was  a  used  up  man."  Yet  the 
gallant  Democracy  of  Illinois  remained  true  to  their  flag, 
true  to  their  principles.  The  contest  was  a  severe  one.  Illi- 
nois had  many  able  and  accomplished  Whigs — men  powerful  in 
debate,  and  power. I'll!  with  the  people  because  of  their  personal 
character  and  professional  abilities.  The  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  electors  had  as  much  as  men  could  do  to  follow  up 
and  meet  their  opposing  candidates,  and  well  and  ably  did 
they  perform  their  duty.  But  to  Douglas  was  in  a  great 
measure  eonfided  the  task  of  encountering  several  able  and 
distinguished  Whig*,  who,  though  not  on  the  electoral  ticket, 
were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  on.  the  stump.  For  seven 
months  Mr.  Douglas  devoted  his  time  to  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent Illinois  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition.  He 
traversed  all  the  doubtful  counties,  strengthening  the  despond- 
ing, and  giving  new  hope  to  the  fear  lid.  The  result  is  known. 
At  the  August,  election  Democratic  majorities  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  were  elected,  and  the  popular  vote,  though 
close,  was  Democratic.  From  August  to  November  the  bat- 
tle was  waged  with  renewed  vigor.  The  August  elections 
pointed  out  the  localities  in  which  the  respective  parties  were 
weak,  and  to  these  points  Douglas  was  dispatched,  and  not 
until  the  day  of  election  hi  November  did  ho  rest  from  his  la- 
bors. The  stale  was  saved  to  the  Democratic  party.  In  the 
general  defeat  throughout  the  Union,  Illinois  was  one  of  the 
seven  states  that  chose  Democratic  electors,  and,  save  New 
Hampshire, stood  alone  in  the  Northern  States  in  maintaining  a 
Democratic  supremacy.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  hund- 
reds of  noble  spirits  who,  in  behalf  of  the-  Democratic  party, 
fought  the  glorious  fight  of  1 S40  on  the  soil  of  Illinois,  to  say 
that  to  Mr.  Douglas  was  due  much  of  the  honor  and  credit  of 
the  result.  His  strong  constitul  ion  and  powers  of  physical  en- 
durance rendered  him  able  to  perform  labors  which  other  men, 
no  matter  what  might  he  their  mental  gifts,  would  have  been 
unable  to  withstand.     From  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other, 
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the  "Little  Giant''  was  recognized  ami  applauded  as  the  most 
conspicuous  ol'  ihe  many  heroes  of  that  contest.  His  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator,  and  as  the  ibreible  exponent  of  political  prin- 
ciples was,  by  his  deeds  in  this  memorable  campaign,  raised  to 
the  highest  point  in  the  opinion  of  his  party.  He  had  already 
outstripped  men  who  were,  veterans  when  lie  entered  the  state, 
and  seven  years  from  the  day  he — a  sickly,  feeble  stranger-boy 
— first  trod  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  his  name  was  as  familiarly 
known,  and  his  great  abilities  as  fully  admitted,  as  were  the 
name  and  abilities  of  any  other  man  in  the  state. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  there  bad  been  for  many  years  a  cus- 
tom of  holding,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  a  "third 
house,"  in  which  the  lobby,  composed  of  all  persons  attending 
at  the  seat  of  government,  were  admitted  as  members.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  the  scenes  at  the  sessions  of  the  "lobby" 
of  late  years  will  not  discover  in  the  broad  jokes  and  general 
hilarity  that  importance  and  great  benefit  which  in  olden 
times  resulted  from  "  Lord  Coke's"  assembly.  The  best  minds 
and  the  best  hearts  were  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  legis- 
lative balls.  The  best  lawyers  in  the  state  were  generally  in 
attendance  on  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  and  these  men  were  often  found  in  the  meetings 
of  the  lobby.  Here  were  discussed  all  the  great  measures 
pending  before  the  Legislature,  and  it  was  often  at  these  meet- 
ings that  members  of  the  Legislature  beard  arguments  which, 
for  ability  and  research,  were  never  equaled  within  the  Senate 
or  the  House.  Douglas  was  an  active  member  of  this  house, 
In  the  discussions  of  the  many  questions  (here  presented,  bo 
was  one  of  tbe  ablest  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  Here 
was  discussed  the  bank  question,  tbe  internal  improvements, 
the  reorganization  of  tbe  judiciary,  the  subject  of  alien  suf- 
frage, and,  by  no  means  the  least  important,  the  great  question 
of  repudiation. 

The  Legislature  met  on  the  1th  of  December,  1840,  both 
branches  being  Democratic.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  now 
being  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  governor  in  the  removal  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Field  abandoned  the  struggle  and  re- 
signed tbe  office.  The  governor,  on  tbe  27th  of  January,  1841, 
appointed  Mr.  Douglas  secretary  of  state. 

This  session  was  destined  to  bo  one  of  great  importance  to 
the  state,  to  tbe  Democratic  pari.v,  audio  Mr.  Douglas  person- 
ally. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  Slate  of  Illinois,  adopted  in  1819, 
contained  a  provision  authorizing  every  1'reo  white  raals  "in- 
habitant" above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  to  vote  at  all  elec- 
tions. Under  tl lis  provision,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of 
the  state,  all  persons  who  had  become  actual  inhabitants  of  the 
state,  whether  naturalized  or  not,  were  permil  ted  to  vote.-  The 
election  for  President  in  1S3C  had  shown  that  Mr. Van  Butch' s 
majority  barely  exceeded  three  thousand  ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  if  the  "alien  vote,"  as  it  was  called,  could  be  thrown  out 
at  future  elections,  the  state  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Opposition.  From  that  time  forth  the  rejection  of  the  alien 
vote  became  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Opposition.  It  was  im- 
portant that  the  question  whether  these  men  were  legal  voters 
or  not  should  be  decided  by  some  judicial  ani  hority.  The  Op- 
position, therefore,  selected  the  Jo  Daviess  circuit  in  which  to 
strike  down  a  large  body  of  the  Democratic  voters.  At  the 
congressional  election  in  1S3S,  one  of  these  "inhabitants"  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  being  unnaturalized,  voted  for  Mr.  Doug- 
las. His  vote  had  been  received  by  the  judges  of  election 
with  a  full  knowledge  on  their  part  that  he  had  never  been  nat- 
uralized. The  Opposition,  through  a  Mr.  Houghton,  instituted 
a  qui  tarn  prosecution  against  Mr.  ISpraggins,  one  of  the  judges. 
The  case  was  tried;  and  the  Circuit  Court.  (Judge  Stone)  be- 
fore whom  the  ease  was  tided  denied  the  authority  of  the  state 
to  confer  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  an  unnaturalized  alien, 
and  rendered  judgment  against  the  defendant.  This  decision, 
in  its  practical  effect',  cut  off  at  least  one  half  the  Democratic 
vote  in  the  great  northern  dist  -let  of  the  state.  It  was  fatal  to 
the  Democratic  party,  which,  bereft  of  that  vote,  would  be  in 
a  minority  in  ilic  popular  vole  of  the  state,  and  would  be  in  a 
minority  in  a  large  number  of  senatorial  and  representative 
districts  then  represented  by  Democrats.  If  allowed  to  stand 
as  law,  that  decision  would  have  the  effect  of  delivering  the 
state  and  all  the  branch.:]-;  of  the  government  to  the  Whig  par- 
ty. Mr.  Douglas  saw  the  importance  of  the  decision  not  only 
to  the  thousands  who  were  disfranchised  by  it,  but  also  the  im- 
portance in  a  political  or  party  view.  Though  a  stranger  to 
the  party  convicted  as  well  as  to  the  voter,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  decision  he  voluntarily  interfered,  and  had  the  cause 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  review.  At  this  time  he  stood 
almost  alone  at  the  bar  in  the  opinion  he  expressed,  that  the 
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regulation  of  the  matter  of  suffrage,  within  their  respective 
limits,  was  one  of  those  rights  which  the  states  had  never  sur- 
rendered to  the  IKilteiI  government;  that  each  state  had,  with- 
in its  own  limits,  the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  authority  to 
admit  to  the  privilege  of  voting  any  and  every  class  of  person* 
she  might  think  proper.  The  right  to  vote  was  not  necessari- 
ly or  exclusively  pertaining  to  citizenship.  Five  sixths  of  the 
free  white  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  denied  hy  law 
the  privilege  of  voting.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
expressly  conceded,  in  the  second  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle, to  the  states  the  exclusive  control,  of  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing. At  that  time,  as  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Douglas  almost 
stood  alone  at  the  bar  in  maintaining  this  view  of  the  case. 
Men  were  led  off  from  the  true  view  of  the  case  hy  the  very 
plausible  theory  that,  if  aliens  were  allowed  to  vote,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  might  possibly  be  decided  hy  their  vote; 
and  that  the  Constitution.  w  providing  for  a  naturalization  law, 
intended  that  aliens  who  desired  to  participate  in  the  political 
privileges  of  the  country  should  first  become  citizens.  Those 
who  took  this  view  of  the  case  forgot  that,  however  strong 
their  argument,  might  be  against  the  policy  of  a  state  admit- 
ting aliens  to  the  privilege  of  voting,  yet  that  was  not  the 
question  at  issue.  The  point  depending  was  not  whether  the 
state  ought  to  admit  aliens  to  vote,  but  whether  the  state,  hav- 
ing already  conferred  the  privilege,  had  Hie  power  and  author- 
ity to  do  so  or  not.  The  case  was  the  first  involving  the  point 
ever  tried  in  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was 
generally  understood  that  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  against  him,  Mr.  Douglas  fearlessly  undertook  the  case, 
which  lias  since  become  so  well  known.  Its  title  was,  Thomas 
Spraggim,  appellant,  vs.  Horace  II.  Houghton,  appellee.  The 
argument  was  long  and  elaborate,  and  look  place  at  the  winter 
term  of  1839-40.  Upon  its  decision  hung  the  future  success 
or  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  counsel  were,  Doug- 
las and  Murray  M'Comiell  for  the  appellant ;  and  Cyrus  Walk- 
er, Schuyler  Strong,  and  Justin  riutterh'eld  for  the  appellee. 

The  court  took  the  ease  under  advisement  until  the  next 
term.  In  June,  1840,  the  court  reassembled,  and  commenced 
its  business  by  reading  opinions  and  entering  judgments  upon 
those  cases  heard  but  not  decided  :it  the  previous  term.  The 
state,  at  the  time,  was  nil  excitement ;  eider  barrels,  log  cabins, 
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and  coon-skin  emblems  were  in  the  height  of  popular  estima- 
tion. The  Democracy  of  Illinois  were  alarmed;  they  required 
every  vote  that  could  be  procured  to  save  the  state.  The 
"  alien  vote,"  numbering  several  thousands  in  the  state,  was 
indispensable.  In  a  conversation  with  Judge  Smith,  Mr.  Doug- 
las learned  that  Judges  Loekwood,  Brown,  and  Wilson  had 
agreed  upon  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Spraggins  vs.  Houghton, 
and  that,  at  the  opening'  of  the,  term,  they  would  announce  it, 
and  that  the  decision  would  sustain  the  judgment  of  the  court- 
below.  This  intelligence  was  important.  The  moment  such 
a  decision  as  that  should  be  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Democracy  would  be  shorn  of  their  strength,  and  the  state 
would  be  hopelessly  Whig.  It  would  be  useless  to  carry  on 
the  campaign,  for  the  loss  of  the  "alien"  vote  would  place  the 
Democracy  in  a  hopeless  minority.  How  to  prevent  the  calam- 
ity was  a  serious  question.  Every  possible  mode  was  consid- 
ered, and  rejected  as  vain.  At  last  he  read  the  record  sent  up 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court.  It  was  defective ;  it  con- 
tained errors  ;  it  lacked  some  things  which  had  been  carelessly 
omitted.  When  the  court  opened,  and  the  judges  had  unrolled 
their  opinions,  preparatory  to  pronouncing  judgment  in  the  case 
of  Spraggins  vs.  Houghton — a  judgment  so  fatal,  if  rendered 
—-Mr.  Douglas  rose  and  stated  that  the  ease  was  one  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  It  was  important  to  the  persons  who 
were  involved  in  it,  but  it  was  of  still  greater  importance  to 
thousands  of  others  in  their  stale.  It  was  a  ease  involving  the 
political  status  of  a  very  largo  portion  of  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois. It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  should  be  final,  whichever  way  it  might  be.  Upon  an 
examination  of  the  record  in  the  case  since  the  argument,  he 
had  discovered  that  it  was  fatally  defective,  so  much  so  that 
no  judgment  could  be  rendered  on  it.  Ho  was  unwilling  to 
accept  a  judgment  in  a  matt  or  of  such  vast  importance  to  his 
clients  and  to  the  public,  when  that  judgment,  in  consequence 
of  defects  in  the  record,  would  be  of  no  force  or  effect.  He 
therefore  moved  that  the  cause  be  dismissed,  This  motion 
was  resisted,  and  was  set  down  for  argument.  It  was  subse- 
quently argued,  and,  without  any  decision  on  the  motion,  the 
whole  case  was  continued  over  until  the  next  winter  term. 

Thus  was  prevented  a  decision  which  at  this  day  would  have 
but  few  defenders,  and  thus  was  saved,  in  a  day  of  extremity, 
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si  vote  which,  at  the  election  in  November  following,  enabled 
the  Democratic  party  to  retain  their  ascendency  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

The  legal  principle  asserted  by  'Mr.  Douglas  for  the  first 
time  in  this  celebrated  ease,  and  then  supposed  to  be  so  un- 
sound, was  afterward  elaborately  discussed  by  him  in  Con- 
gress, and  is  now  the  well-established  doctrine  of  all  parties  in 
all  the  states. 

In  the  debates  in  the  lobby,  in  which  Hon.  J.  A.  M'Cler- 
nand,  now  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Murray 
M'Connell,  and  Hon.  J.  A.  M'Dougall,  now  of  California,  took 
prominent  parts,  upon  the  Judiciary  question,  at  that  session 
of  1840-41,  the  action  of  tho  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  was 
freely  commented  upon.  It  is  true  that  early  that  winter  the 
court  delivered  its  opinion  reversing  the  decision  of  the  court 
below,  yet  its  intended  decision  otherwise  when  it  was  re- 
quired as  a  party  measure  was  employed  with  great  effect. 
It  gave  strength  to  tho  advocates  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
judiciary.  The  political  character  of  the  court,  and  the  par- 
tisan nature  of  their  official  acts  as  judges  and  as  members  of 
the  Council  of  Revision,  wave  held  up  in  the  strongest  light,  not 
only  in  the  Legislature,  but  in  the  more  animated  debates  in 
the  lobby.  The  proposed  plan  of  reorganizing' the  courts  was 
as  follows : 

To  abolish  the  existing  circuit  courts,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  nine,  and  requir- 
ing those  judges  to  do  circuit  duty,  the  whole  court  sitting  in 
banc  at  stated  periods  lo  hear  appeals,  etc. 

This  plan  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  state.  The  circuit  courts  had  been  created  by  the  Leg- 
islature, and  were  wholly  within  its  control.  The  plan  pro- 
posed in  no  way  interfered  with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court:  they  continued  undisturbed 
in  the  possession  of  their  offices  and  their  salaries.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Snyder,  in  January,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate 
to  reorganize  the  judiciary  of  the  state  upon  the  plan  stated 
above.  The  debate  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  lobby  was 
renewed  with  sjreal.  warmth,  and  finally  the  hill  passed  both 
houses.  On  the  7th  of  February  the  bill  was  returned  by  the 
Council  of  Revision  (consisting,  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  governor)  with  their  objections.    The  objections 
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were  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  The  governor  dissented 
from  his  associates  in  council,  but  was  overruled  by  the  ma- 
jority.    The  bill  was,  however,  considered,  and  passed  both 

houses  by  the  requisite  majority. 

Under  this  act  the  state  was  divided  into  nine  circuits,  that 
being  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1841,  the  Legislature  met  in  joint  conven- 
tion to  elect  the  five  additional  judges  provided  for  by  the  act. 
In  that  convention,  Sidney  lireese,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Thomas 
Ford,  S.  II.  Treat,  and  Waller  L>.  Scales  were  chosen.  In  the 
allotment  of  circuits,  the  fifth,  being  the  Quincy  District,  was 
assigned  to  Judge  Douglas.  On  the  4lh  of  March,  1834,  a 
poor  stranger,  without  friends,  books,  or  money,  he  obtained, 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  favor,  from  the  four  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  license  io  practice  law;  and  in  less  than  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  that  license,  by  the  force  of  his  own  un- 
aided abilities,  lie  had  so  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
people  that,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  flint  same  court. 

It  was  at  this  session  of  I  he  Legislature  that  the  Hon.  Lyman 
Teumrtjll,  now  of  the  United  States  Senate,  introduced  his 
resolution  advising  the  practical  repudiation  of  a  portion  of 
the  state  debt  by  refusing  to  pay  interest  on  certain  bonds  of 
the  state  for  which  the  state  had  received  no  equivalent.  This 
measure  was  advocated  by  Trumbull  in  the  House,  and  was 
discussed  in  the  lobby,  and  in  a  powerful  speech  in  the  latter 
Mr.  Douglas  administered  a  crushing  rebuke  to  the  arrant 
demaeoLntisni  evinced  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution.  The 
proposition  was  made  so  odious  that  it  was  soon  abandoned 
as  an  unsafe  hobby  even  for  a  demagogue.  The  state,  through 
inability,  for  a  number  of  years  afterward  omitted  the  payment 
of  interest,  bnt  never  at  any  time  repudiated  the  debt;  and 
subsequently,  when  the  state  was  in  a  cotnlit  ion  to  pay,  the  ac- 
crued interest  was  funded,  and  stock  for  its  amount  was  issued 
bearing  interest.  All  honor  to  the  gallant  men  who  met  the 
insidious  and  perfidious  proposition  to  repudiate  at  the  thresh- 
old, and  strangled  it  even  in  (he  hands  of  its  author. 

The  circuit  to  which  Judge  Douglas  was  assigned  was  the 
most  perplexing  and  annoying.  It  included  the  3Iormon  settle- 
ments, and  there  was  a  constant,  conflict  between  the  "  Saints" 
and  the  "  Gentiles."  Some  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  the  judicial  and  other  proceedings  growing 
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out  of  the  turbulence  of  the  people  connected  with  the  Mor- 
mon leaders.  Joe  Smith  and  his  people  were  accused  of  all 
the  crimes  in  tliu  calendar,  particularly  with  all  the  horse-steal- 
ing committed  in  that  section.  Whether  true  or  false,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  prove  by  sufficient  legal  testimony  the 
guilt  of  the  "parties  accused.  The  consequence  was  that  an  em- 
bittered state  of  feeling  gradually  grew  up  "between  the  Mor- 
mons and  the  rest  of  iho  people,  and  these  exasperated  feel- 
ings often  led  to  deeds  of  violence.  Joe  Smith  was  the  head 
of  the  Mormon  Church  and  people.  The  people  held  the  court 
responsible  if  the  prisoners  escaped  conviction,  and  the  Mor- 
mons denounced  the  court  for  inclining  always  to  the  oppress- 
ors of  that  chosen  race. 

Que  trying  scene  in  lils  judicial  career  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  difficukii.'s  attending'  the  administration  of  justice  in 
cases  where  the  Mormons  were  parlies,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  boldness  and  Jackson-like  de- 
termination of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Joe  Smith  had  been  in- 
dicted for  some  offense,  and  was  put  upon  his  trial  before 
Judge  Douglas.  While  the  case  was  proceeding,  the  people, 
who  had  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  see  the 
prisoner,  and,  as  they  hoped,  to  rejoice  at  his  conviction,  be- 
came excited  by  the  thousand  stories  told  of  Mormon  out- 
rages. Smith  was  represented  to  be,  as  he  was  in  fact,  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  sect,  ami  it  was  supposed  that  if  he  were 
put  out  of  the  way,  the  entire  settlements,  being  deprived  of 
their  leader,  would  break  up  and  leave  the  country.  More- 
over, Smith  was  by  the  populace  held  individually  responsible 
for  all  the  crimes  charged  against  his  people.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  multitude  had  become  greatly  excited,  and  it  being 
whispered  that  the  evidence  would  hardly  justify  a  conviction, 
it  was  proposed  by  some  one  to  enter  the  court -house,  seize 
the  prisoner,  and  hang  him.  A  gallows  was  at  once  con- 
structed and  erected  in  the  court-house  yard,  and  a  body  of 
four  hundred  men  entered  the  court-house  lor  the  purpose  of 
taking  Smith  and  hanging  him.  As  the  mob  boisterously  and 
tumultuously  entered  and  crowded  toward,  the  bench,  near 
which  Smith  sat,  the  judge  directed  the  sheriff  to  clear  the 
court-room,  as  these  men  interrupted  the  proceedings.  The 
sheriff,  a  small,  weak  man.  requested  "the  gentlemen"  to  keep 
order  and  to  retire,  and  attempted  to  enforce  the  request,  but 
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very  soon  informed  the  court  that  lie  could  not  do  it.  Gain- 
ing confidence  by  the  confession  of  poworlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  sheriff,  and  maddened  still  more  by  the  sight  of  the  pris- 
oner, several  of  tliein  climbed  over  the  bar,  and  rushed  toward 
Smith.  The  judge  at  once  rose  in  his  place,  and,  addressing 
by  name  a  large-built  man,  who  stood  six  and  a  half  feet  high, 
a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  of  great  muscular  strength,  said, 
"  I  appoint  you  sheriff  of  this  court.  Select  your  own  depu- 
ties, and  as  many  of  them  as  you  require.  Clear  this  court- 
house; the  law  demands  it,  the  country  demands  it,  and  I,  as 
judge  of  this  court,  command  you  to  do  your  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen bound  to  preserve,  the-  peace  and  enforce  the  laws."  The 
newly  and  rather  suddenly  appointed  sheriff  '■  obeyed  orders." 
lie  ordered  the  crowd  to  leave,  the  judge  encouraging  him  all 
the  while.  The  first,  second,  and  the  third  who  refused  to 
quit  the  court-room  were  instantly  .l.-nooked  down  by  the  pow- 
erful arm  of  the  Kentuckian.  Others  were  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  by  Mm  and  his  deputies,  and  the  great  crowd,  baffled 
and  discouraged  by  the  repulse  of  their  leaders,  crowded  out 
of  the  doors.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  from  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  mob  the  court-room  was  cleared.  A  murder  had 
been  prevented.  The  administration  of  lav,-  had  been  protect- 
ed from  a  violent  invasion.  The  prisoner's  right  to  a  fair  trial 
by  the  courts  of  his  country  had  been  vindicated,  and  all  this 
by  the  prompt  action  of  the  judge.  A  feature  in  the  case  that 
renders  it  more  striking  is,  that  the  judge  had  no  power  to 
appoint  a  sheriff,  the  duly  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  being 
present;  and  in  his  extempore  appointment  ho  had  exceeded 
Ins  authority,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  had  assumed  an  au- 
thority that  did  not  belong  to  him.  This  lie  well  knew.  But 
the  emergency  was  a  great  one.  A  moment's  delay  would 
have  been  fatal;  the  least  sign  of  hesitation  would  have  sealed 
the  prisoner's  fate  ;  hi  five  minutes  he  would  have  been  hang- 
ed, if,  indeed,  he  was  not  hilled  before  taken  out  of  the  build- 
ing. It  was  no  time  for  debate  as  to  the  limits  of  his  power. 
Like  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  he  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  doing  what  necessity  required.  lie  did  the  only  thing  that 
was  possible  to  prevent  a  murder  in  the  precincts  of  the  court, 
and  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws. 

The  gratitude  of  Smith  was  unbounded.     On  many  previous 
occasions  he  and  his  followers  bad  denounced  Judge  Douglas 
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for  his  frequent  decisions  adverse  to  their  interests  in  cases 
where  they  were  parties,  lint  from  that  time  out  he  always 
treated  Douglas  with  respect.  He  had  learned  that  the  "best 
judge  was  not  the  man  who  decided  in  his  favor,  but  the  man 
who  decided  as  justice  demanded,  and  who,  to  protect  the  pris- 
oner and  preserve  the  laws  from  violence,  had  driven  back  a 
murderous  mob  !  The  respect  of  the  Mormons,  won  by  this 
event,  was  of  infinite  service  to  himself  and  others  on  a  very 
memorable  occasion.  We  give  tlie  story  as  we  find  it,  having 
no  doubt  of  its  general  accuracy: 

"In  the  year  1S-IG,  the  excitement  against  the  Mormons  at 
Nauvoo  reached  its  height.  The  people  of  the  surrounding 
country  determined  to  drive  them  away.  The  Saints  determ- 
ined to  defend  themselves.  A  civil  war  seemed  imminent. 
Governor  Ford  dispatched  a  regiment  to  put  down  both  bel- 
ligerents. This  regiment,  consisting  of  450  men,  was  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  John  X  Hardin,  the  old  political  op- 
ponent, but  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  held  the 
post  of  major. 

"  As  the  little  body  of  troops  approached  Nauvoo,  they  saw 
the  Mormons,  4000  strong,  drawn  up  to  oppose  their  advance, 
Every  man  of  them  was  known  to  be  armed  with  a  'eeven- 
shooter'  and  a  brace  of  Colt's  '  revolvers' — twenty-one  shots 
to  a  man  besides  a  bowie-knife. 

"  Hardin  halted  his  troops  just  om.  of  rifle  range,  and  address- 
ed them : 

'"There  arc  the  Mormons,  ten  to  one  against  us.  I  intend 
to  attack  them.  If  there  is  a  coward  here  who  wishes  to  go 
home,  he  may  do  so  now.  Let  any  man  who  wishes  to  go 
step  to  the  front.' 

"  Not  a  man  came  forward. 

"  '  There  were,  I  dare  say.1  says  Mr.  Douglas,  'just  451  of  us, 
including  our  colonel,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  re- 
tired; hut  not  one  of  us  had  the  courage  to  owu  that  he  was 

"  '  Major  Douglas,'  said,  the  colonel, :  will  take  1 00  men,  will 
proceed  to  Nauvoo,  arrest  the  twelve  apostles,  and  bring  them 
here !' 

'"Colonel  Hardin,'  asked  fho  major,  quietly,  so  that  no  one 
else  heard, '  is  this  a  peremptory  order  ?' 

'"It  is.' 
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" '  Then  I  shall  mate  an  attempt  to  execute  it.  But  I  give 
you  warning  that  not  a  man  of  us  will  ever  return.' 

'"The  apostles  must  be  taken.  Major  Douglas,'  replied  the 
colonel. 

"  '  Very  well,  colonel.  If  yon  will  send  me  alone  you  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  get  thein.' 

"  '  But  you  will  lose  your  life.' 

"  '  1  will  take  the  responsibility.  If  yon  send  me  alone,  I 
will  pledge  myself  to  reach  the  city.  As  to  bringing  in  the 
twelve,  or  gelling  back  myself,  that  is  quite  .'.mother  question. 
I  will  try.' 

"'Major  Douglas,'  said  the  colonel,  aft  or  reflecting  a  few 
moments, 'will  proceed  to  Nauvoo,  taking  such  escort  as  he 
sees  fit.' 

"  The  order  was  hardly  given  when  the  little  major — for  he 
was  not  then  a  'Little  Giant' — dashed  off  at  full  speed  and 
alone.  As  he  approached  the  Mormon  legions,  General  "Wells 
came  forward  to  meet  him,  and,  after  n  brief  conversation,  es- 
corted him  through  the  hollow  square  of  troops  into  the  city. 
Ho  was  not  long  in  finding  Brigham  and  tho  twelve.  All  of 
them  were  old  acquaintances  of  his.  Most  of  them  had,  in 
fact,  been  before  him  for  trial,  as  judge,  upon  some  charge  or 
other. 

"The  judge  is  famous  for  his  taking  manners,  and  in  a  very 
brief  time  he  succeeded  in  inducing  Brigham  and  his  associates 
to  accompany  him.  They  all  packed  themselves  into  the 
'  apostolic  coach,'  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  presented  them- 
selves in  the  camp. 

"The  fighting  was  postponed,  and  negotiations  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Mormons  were  entered  upon.  Judge  Douglas 
being  chief  negotiator  on  one  side.  Brigham  himself  said  but 
little ;  and,  at  length,  said  he  would  go  out  for  a  while,  direct- 
ing his  associates  to  settle  the  terms.  These  were  soon  in- 
formally agreed  to  by  the  twelve,  and  they  were  committed 
to  paper. 

"Brigham  returned,  and  asked  how  matters  had  succeeded. 
He  was  told  that  every  thing  had  been  settled. 

"  'Let  me  look  at  the  terms,'  said  Brigham,  quietly. 

"  He  read  them  over  hastily. 

"  'I'll  never  agree  to  them — never!' he  exclaimed. 

■'The  vote  was  formally  put,  and  the  whole  twelve,  without 
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a  dissenting  voice,  declared  against  thcrn,  though  they  had  as 
unanimously  accepted  them  not  ilvn  minutes  before. 

':  The  negotiations  were  then  renewed  bet  ween  1  irigham  and 
Douglas.  New  terms  were  settled;  and, when  the  vote  was 
taken,  the  twelve  agreed  to  them  at  once.  The  treaty  was 
duly  signed,  and  the  Mormons  prepared  to  leave  the  state." 

The  election  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  undosired  by  .Mr.  Douglas.  He 
had  already  attained  a  heavy  practice,  particularly  in  the  larger 
eases.  He  was  located  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  was 
holding  an  office  of  honor,  whose  duties  were  comparatively 
light,  and  which  afforded  him  the  use  of  the  public  library. 
As  secretary  of  state  he  could  practice  law;  as  judge  he  would 
be  compelled  to  perform  a  great  amount  of  labor  at  a  very 
disproportioned  salary.  But  friends  asked  the  sacrifice,  press- 
ed it,  urged  it,  and  he  consented.  He  did  not  take  his  seat 
until  the  last  day  of  that  term ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  court  ad- 
journed, removed  his  residence  to  1  lie  bcauliml  city  of  Quincy. 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  commenced  his  circuit  duties.  He  had, 
independent  of  his  Mormon  constituents,  a  huge  district;  his 
duties  on  the  circuit,  and  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
court  at  Springfield,  occupied  nearly  all  his  time.  He  was 
holding  court  at  least  ten  months  in  each  year,  and  the  jour- 
neyings  from  county  to  comity  were  by  no  means  trips  of 
pleasure.  Some  of  the  most  important  cases  were  brought 
before  him.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  was  but  one 
case  of  the  many  decided  by  him  that  was  ever  reversed,  and 
that  was  one  involving  some  question  of  practice.  He  was,  as 
judge  and  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  .Revision,  determined- 
ly hostile  to  all  the  attempts  by  legislation  to  prevent  the  col- 
lection of  honest  debts.  In  those  days,  when  money  was  scarce 
and  credit  destroyed,  there  were  demagogues  who,  not  bold 
enough  to  imitate  Trumbull  in  his  proposition  for  direct  repu- 
diation, still  sought,  like  him,  popularity  with  the  rabble  by 
propositions  for  stay  laws  and  assessment  laws.  One  of  these 
laws  provided  that,  before  a  man's  properly  should  be  sold  for 
debt,  it  should  be  appraised  by  a  certain  number  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  then  it  could  not  be  sold  011  execution  for  less  than 
that  appraised  value. 

Against  these  and  till  simitar  acts  of  legislation  .Judge  Dong- 
las  remonstrated  in  the  Council  of  .Revision  ;  and  whenever  they 
came  "before  him  judicially,  whenever  he  could  do  so  conscien- 
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tiously,  he  decided  them  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  violative 
of  that  great  principle  that  the  Legislature  should  not  pass  laws 
impairing  the  validity  of  contracts  hy  t;>: po.tf  f'.'.cto  regulations. 
These  and  like  derisions,  often  pronounced  with  striking  em- 
phasis and  warmth,  lost  him  the  friendship  and  support  of  the 
few,  but  endeared  him  to  the  many,  and  eventually  gained  for 
him  that  warm  confidence  of  the  public  which  is  sure  to  follow 
an  upright  adherence  to  the  right. 

The  extent  of  his  popularity  at  this  time  may  be  judged  by 
an  event  that  took  place  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
December,  1842.  He  had  then  been  a  judge  nearly  two  years, 
and  had  been  absent  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  from 
the  political  caucusing  and  managing  that,  was  ever  going  on 
at  that  place.  When  the  Legislature  met  a  United  States  sen- 
ator was  to  be  chosen.  He  was  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age 
— would  not  be  thirty  until  April,  1843.  The  senator  to  be 
chosen  was  to  be  elected  for  six  years  from  March  3,  1843. 
There  was  a  demand  from  various  parts  that  he  should  be  se- 
lected. He  was  a  friend  and  a  supporter  of  the  Hon.  K.  M. 
Young,  then  holding  the  place.  There  were  several  compet- 
itors for  the  place,  and.  their  friends  urged  Douglas's  non-eli- 
gibility. The  Constitution  required,  senators  to  he  thirty  years 
of  age;  he  would  not  be  thirty  at  the  time  of  his  election.  His 
admirers,  in  his  absence,  urged  in  reply  that  he  need  not,  even 
if  there  was  a  called  session,  take  his  seat  until  after  ho  had 
reached  the  required  age.  But  such  questions  were  not,  in 
those  days,  as  familiarly  undersi  ood  as  at  the  present,  and  his 
nonage  was  used  with  great,  effect,  against  him. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  met  in  caucus 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  December  1G,  1842,  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  United  States  senator.  The  e.tci lenient  was  high, 
and  was  shared  in  by  the  hundreds  of  leading  men  of  the  state 
not  members  of  the  Legislature,  but  present  at  Springfield. 
There  were  nineteen  ballots  before  a  nomination  was  made; 
and  as  the  result  of  each  was  announced  to  the  multitude  out- 
side, the  cheering  for  the  candidates  by  their  respective  friends 
added  greatly  to  the  excitement.  The  following  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  first  and  last  ballots : 

lit  19th. 

R.  M.Youii2 JW  1 

Sidney  En**:-... 2-i  - 58 

S.  A.  DmiKto" 20  51 

J.  A.  M'Oruan.i  - 18  ... 3 
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The  Hon.  Sidney  Breeso,  having  on  tlie  nineteenth  ballot  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  owe,  was  declared  nominated,  and  next 
day  was  elected  by  the  Legislature. 

In  December,  1841,  a  Democratic  state  convention  had  as- 
sembled to  nominate  candidates  for  si  ate  officers,  and  had  nom- 
inated the  Hon.  A.  W.  Snyder  for  governor,  and  John  Moore 
for  lieutenant  governor.  During  the  canvass  Mi-.Snydek  died, 
and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ford,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  placed  on  the  ticket  in  his  place.  Messrs.  Ford 
and  Moore  wiw  elected,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their 
offices  iii  January,  1843. 

In  the  spring  of  '1813  Judge  Douglas's  health  became  very 
much  impaired,  and  lie  eouiemplated  resigning  Ids  office  and 
spending  the  summer  in  the  Indian  country— that  country 
with  which,  under  the  title  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  his  name 
has  subsequent  ly  become  so  familiar  !  Hut  the  exigencies  of 
the  Democratic  party  required  his  services  again.  The  state 
had  been  rcdistricted  under  the  new  census,  the  number  of 
representatives  hi  Congress  to  which  Illinois  was  entitled  had 
been  increased  to  seven,  and  the  district  in  which  he  resided 
was  one  in  which  the  Dcinocr.il  s  had  but  little  hope  of  success. 
Several  counties  had  nominated  him  for  the  office,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  ill  health,  and  the  seeming  impossibility  on  his 
part  to  canvass  the  district,  he  had  declined  the  use  of  Ms 
name.  But  on  the  meeting  of  the  comities  lie  was  nominated; 
the  persons  voted  for,  besides  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  first  ballot, 
were  William  A.  Richardson,  A.  W.  Cavaiiy,  Ex-governor  Car- 
lin,  and  Ex-senator  Young.  The  convention  met  at  Suggs- 
ville,  in  Pike  County.  Judge  Douglas  was  nominated  on  the 
second  ballot  by  a  most  decided  vote.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  him,  and  urge  Ins  acceptance,  as  the  only 
hope  of  carrying  the  district. 

He  was,  when  informed  of  his  nominaiion,  holding  court  at 
Knoxville;  he  was  advised,  considering  the  doubtful  chances 
of  the  election,  to  retain  his  judicial  office,  and  resign  it  only 
in  the  event  of  his  election.  He  rejected  this  advice,  and, 
having  accepted  the  nomination,  as  soon  as  the  term  was  closed 
he  resigned  his  office  as  judge. 

The  Hon.  O.  II.  Bi:ow  s  ixg,  of  Quiney,  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers in  that  district,  was  ihc  opposing  candidate.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing was  attending  court-  at  the  time,  and,  as  soon  as  the  judge 
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d,  they  made  out  a  list  of  appointments  for  joint  dis- 
i,  commencing  at  Charleston  (nmv  P.rimiiekl),  in  Peoria 
County,  on  June  23d.  The  district  was  a,  large  one.  It  in- 
cluded the  following  named  counties,  with  those  which  have 
since  been  formed  out  of  them,  viz.,  Jersey,  Green,  Macoupin, 
Calhoun,  Pike,  Brown,  Schuyler,  .Adams,  Marquette,  Fulton, 
and  Peoria.  The  two  candidates  from  tlial.  day  tintil  the  day 
before  election  traversed  the  district  together.  The  election 
took  place  in  August,  and  I  lie  contest  was  an  excited  and  ani- 
mated one,  and  the  result  was  that  Ivlr.  Douglas  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  445  !  So  great  had  been  the  exertions  and 
labors  of  the  candidates,  that  on  eleotion-diiy  both  were  pros- 
trated with  illness  from  which  neither  recovered  for  nearly 
two  months. 

As  soon  as  bis  health  permitted,  soma  time  in  .November  of 
the  same  year,  he  left  Quincy  on  his  way  to  Washington.  Ten 
years  had  just  elapsed  since  he  had  entered  the  state  a  poor, 
friendless,  and  unknown  youth.  During  those  ten  years  what 
an  eventful  life  had  been  his.  In  1S"ovembor.  [?33,lic  had  gone 
from  one  town  to  another  on  foot,  seeking  employment  that 
would  yield  him  enough  to  pay  for  his  board  and  washing. 
In  November,  1848,  he  bore  upon  his  person  his  commission 
as  a  member  of  Congress!  In  the  winter  of  'SS-4  he  had 
accepted,  as  a  gracious  deed  of  kindness,  the  place  of  teacher 
to  a  school  of  forty  pupils,  at  three  dollars  per  quarter  each; 
now  he  was  the  duly  commissioned  and  honored  representa- 
tive in  the  councils  of  his  country  of  a  hundred  thousand  of 
his  fellow- citizens.  In  1334  he  had  obtained  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  their  sneer  upon  his  pretensions,  a  license  to  prac- 
tice law;  within  a  few  months  he  had  resigned  his  seat  as  a 
colleague  of  those  same  judges  to  accept  of  a  higher  and  more 
important  trust  confided  to  him  by  the  people  of  Illinois. 
During  those  ten  years,  how  strong  must  have  been  the  will, 
and  persevering  the  energy,  ihai  enabled  him  successfully  to 
encounter  all  the  opposition  and  overcome  all  the  obstacles 
which  mot  him  at  every  path.  From  the  day  of  his  memora- 
ble speech  in  the  court-house  at.  Jacksonville  he  had  been  a 
marked  man  by  friend  and  foe;  that  speech  drew  upon  him 
the  attention  of  all  envious  rivals  in  his  own  party,  and  aspiring 
men  in  the  Opposition.  It  was  the  stepping-stone  to  an  un- 
bounded and  unequalcd  popularity  in  his  own  party,  and  drew 
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upon  him  the  first  shaft,  of  the  Opposition.  When  Mr.  Lam- 
bora  rose  to  address  that  ui.ec ting  that  day,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  "killing  Douglas"  before  he  concluded. 
But  Douglas  was  not  "  killed ;"  the  very  means  employed  to 
destroy  him  ho  used.  wii.Ii  un equaled  power  in  strengthening 
and  elevating  himself.  The  work  attempted  by  Lambom  on 
that  occasion  was  taken  up  by  many  during  those  first  ten 
years  of  Douglas  in  Illinois,  but  the  men  who  engaged  in  it 
failed,  as  have  all  oilier  men  who  attempted,  the  tusk.  Where 
are  the  men  who  sought  his  political  destruction  in  those 
years  ?  They  have  been  forgotten,  or,  being  remembered,  are 
remembered  only  because  they  encountered  Douglas  and  were 
vanquished  by  him.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  names;  it 
is  unnecessary  to  ask  what  became  of  the  men  who,  daring 
those  years,  sought  to  destroy  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people ;  the  only  answer  that  need  be  given  to  such  a  ques- 
tion is  to  point  to  the  tomb.il  ones  that  stand  conspicuously 
upon  every  poliiical  battle-field  of  those  ten  eventful  years. 

Mr.  Douglas,  after  his  ten  years1  absence,  visited,  on  his  way 
to  Congress,  his  friends  at  Cleveland  and  his  relatives  at  Can- 
andaigua.  He  had  redeemed  his  promise — that  he  would  carve 
out  his  own  successful  career.  Unaided  and  alone  he  had  gone 
forth ;  he  now  returned  as  the  chosen  representative  of  the 
generous  people  with  whom  he  bad  taken  up  his  residence. 
Since  he  had  last  seen  his  relatives,  he  hart,  from  the  condition 
of  a  penniless,  homeless  youth,  been  art  milted  to  the  bar,  chosen 
state's  attorney,  register  of  the  land  office,  secretary  of  state, 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  now  a  member  of  Congress. 
Had  he  been  idle  ?  had  he  wasted  his  talents ?  had  he  misap- 
plied his  time?  Was  there  one  of  the  hundreds  who,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  aids  of  wealth  and  family  influence,  had 
started  in  life  with  him,  could  show  a  more  brilliant  or  success- 
ful career,  or  more  honorable  proofs  often  years' earnest  labor? 

Since  December,  18+3,  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  a  representa- 
tive of  Illinois  in  one  or  other  house  of  Congress.  He  took 
his  seat  in  December,  1843,  and  again  in  December,  1845,  as 
a  member  of  the  House.  In  Augusl ,  1  S46,  he  was  again  elect- 
ed to  the  House;  but  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  com- 
mencing December,  1840,  lie  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  January,  1 853,  he  was  again  elected  1  o  the  Senate, 
C  2 
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and  in  January,  1  SjjO— after  the  memorable  contest  of  1858 — 
he  was  a  third  time  elected  for  a  term  of  sis  years.  After  the 
first  convention  which  nominated  Lbu  for  Congress,  there  was 
no  opposition  to  his  nomination,  the  party  taking  him  up  as 
their  candidate  by  universal  consent.  So  with  his  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  Alter  the  caucus  had  nominated 
him  in  1847,  he  was  elected  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  in 
1853  and  in  1859  no  opposition  in  his  own  party  was  ever 
urged  against  his  re-election. 

Perhaps  no  man,  not  excepting  even  the  great  Clay,  Web- 
ster, and  Benton,  has  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  debates 
of  Congress  during  the  time  that  he  has  been  a  member,  than 
Mr.  Douglas.  No  branch  of  the  public  business  has  occupied 
his  whole  time.  He  has  been  an  untiring  business  man  upon 
all  the  great  subjects  that,  have  been  before  Congress  since 
1843.  Upon  all  these  questions  he  has  entered  largely  into 
the  debates,  and  the  attentive  reader  of  (.lie  discussions  in  Con- 
gress will  find  that  Mr.  Douglas's  speeches  are  all  devoted  to 
the  accompli  si  on  en  t  of  pi-actiral  ends,  to  be  attained  by  follow- 
ing fixed  principles ;  and  that  in  no  instance  has  he  departed 
from  this  policy,  even  when  by  so  doing  he  could  avoid  per- 
sonal hostility  or  obtain  personal  favor.  His  intrepidity  as  a 
statesman  has  marked  every  step  of  his  public  career,  and  the 
stronger  and  more  violent  the  storm  directed  against  him,  the 
stronger  and  more  unyielding  has  been  bis  determination  to 
work  out  the  great  end  ho  had  in  view. 

Another  distinguishing  mark  of  Mr.  Douglas's  career  has 
been  that  he  has  jsbvbb  failed  in  any  proposition  which  ho 
has  undertaken  seriously  to  have  accomplished.  lie  has  intro- 
duced many  measures  that  ho  has  never  pushed  to  a  success- 
ful issue ;  but  when  the  right  time  arrives  for  any  measure 
that  he  deems  appropriate  arid  necessary,  lie  never  has  failed 
to  give  to  it  all  his  energies,  and  in  such  ease  has  never  failed 
in  seeing  it  successful  over  all  opposition. 

In  reviewing  the  public  history  of  a  man  who,  like  Mr. 
Douglas,  has  taken  such  an  important  part  iu  the  legislation 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  covering  a  period  of  agitation  and  ex- 
citement never  exceeded  in  the  previous  history  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  necessary,  in  a  work  like  this,  to  condense  narratives, 
when  the  whole  story  should  be  told,  and  to  give  the  substance 
only  of  speeches,  when  the  entire  speeches  ought  to  be  reach 
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Much  that  is  -valuable  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  much 
that  would  be  useful  in  forming  a  true  and  just  estimate  of 
Mr.  Douglas's  great  abilities  as  a  juris!,  a  states  in  an,  and  an 
orator,  is  reluctantly  yet  necessarily  omitted  in  this  volume. 
In  preparing  the  sketch  of  his  services  in  Congress,  it  has  been 
found  more  convenient,  and  possibly  more  advantageous  to 
the  reader,  to  arrange  them  under  subjects,  without  any  strict 
reference  to  chronological  order;  and  the  reader  must  remem- 
ber that  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  following  pages  are  not 
all,  but  only  a  few  of  the  leading  measures  in  which  he  has 
taken  an  active  part. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AND   GENERAL  JACKSON. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Air.  Douglas's  first  speech  of 
a  political  character  in  Illinois,  and  his  first  public  political  tri- 
umph, was  at  a  public  meeting  at  Jacksonville,  in  the  spring 
of  1834,  where  he  encountered  the  ablest,  of  General  Jackson's 
opponents,  and  in  a  county  where  the  influence  of  the  bank 
had  paralyzed  the  Democracy,  bad  silenced  the  old  hero's  cham- 
pions, and  was  carrying  unopposed  all  political  power  to  the 
side  of  the  monopoly.  Young,  inexperienced,  unknown  to  the 
people,  he  vindicated  the  policy  of  the  old  veteran,  and  turned 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in  his  favor.  That  was  not  the 
only  speech,  nor  the  only  time  thai,  he  encountered  the  gallant 
arid  eloquent  orators  of  the  Whig  party  hi  the  defense  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  On  the  circuit  while  prosecuting  attorney,  on 
the  stamp  as  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  in  the  legislature 
as  a  member,  before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  on 
the  stump  as  a  Democratic  orator,  every  where,  on  all  occa- 
sions, from  lR.'i-i  until  the  expiration  of  General  Jackson's  term 
of  office  in  1837,  Mr.  Douglas  was  selected  by  bis  political 
friends,  and  recognized  by  bis  opponents,  as  the  especial  cham- 
pion of  the  administration,  and  of  the  personal  and  political 
character  of  General  Andrew  Jackson.  It  lias  also  been  stated 
that  in  boyhood,  when  serving  as  an  apprentice  in  Vermont, 
he  was  found  in  the  workshop,  and  in  all  congregations  of 
youths  of  bis  own  age,  and  even  of  a  larger  growth,  the  de- 
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tender  of  Jackson.  His  exploits  in  tearing  down  the  infamous 
coffin  hand-bills  are  still  remembered.  Afterward,  while  at 
Canandaigua,  he  was  noted  for  the  fervor  with  which  he  es- 
poused the  onus;'  of  Jackson,  and  during  the  canvass  of  1832 
for  the  zeal  displayed  in  behalf  of  Jackson  and  Marcy. 

Nor  was  bis  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  General  Jackson 
terminated  by  the  retirement  of  the  old  hero  from  the  presi- 
dency. In  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  and  in  the  trials 
and  vicissitudes  that  attended  it;;  earlier  days  in  financial  mat- 
ters, the  old  hero's  cause  was  tried  over  and  over  again.  Dur- 
ing 1837,  8,  and  !i,  Mr.  Dougias  wasiadofaligablo  on  the  stump 
and  in  convention  in  the  defense  of  the  financial  policy  adopt- 
ed by  the  party.  In  these  matters  he  occupied  the  very  first 
position  as  an  orator  before  the  people  of  his  state. 

In  December,  1843,  he  took  his  seal  in  Congress.  For  sev- 
eral years  preceding  (hero  had  been  a  struggle  over  a  bill  pro- 
posing to  refund  to  General  Jackson  the  fine  of  >■]  000  imposed 
upon  him  by  Judge  Hall,  at  New  Orleans,  during  the  defense 
of  that  city.  Some  of  the  best  minds  in  Congress  had  consid- 
ered the  question,  and  it  had  been,  as  was  thought,  thoroughly 
discussed.  The  bill  had  never  become  a  law.  Early  in  the 
session  of  1843-4  a  bill  was  introduced,  and  the  subject  was 
again  debated.  General  Jackson  was  extolled  on  all  sides; 
most  of  tho  friends  of  the  bill  supported  it  as  a  measure  of 
gratitude — a  boon  due  by  a  grateful  country  to  her  patriotic 
and  successful  defender.  On  this  ground  it  was  mainly  sup- 
ported by  its  friends.  On  the  7th  of  January.  1844,  Mr.  Dong- 
las  obtained  the  floor.  He  was  then  unknown  to  Congress, 
His  was  a  new  face,  and  his  was  a  strange  voice  in  those  halls. 
He  did  not  follow  the  beaten  path  in  his  advocacy  of  the  bill. 
He  at  once  took  high  and  strong  ground  in  defense  of  General 
Jackson's  conduct.  He  denied  the  legality  of  Judge  Hall's 
judgment.  This  position  was  a  bold  one ;  the  speaker  attract- 
ed attention  ;  and,  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  he  soon  ob- 
tained the  ear  of  the  House.  His  speech  was  a  success.  It 
established  his  character  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  debater.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  day  ho  has  never  been  compelled  to 
address  empty  benches,  or  an  impatient,  inattentive  audience. 
As  a  monument  to  indicate  his  starting-point  in  tho  parlia- 
mentary history  of  the  country,  the  speech  is  here  inserted  in 
full. 
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Mr.  Douglas  said : 

When  this  bill  was  introduced  by  the  learned  gentleman  fi-niij  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  C.  .T.  Inverse!  I).  I  entertained  the  hope  that  il  would  he  permitted 
tu  pass  without  disca-sieii  mi  J  without  opposition.  But  the  character  of  the 
amend  men  t  subiuhtei.l  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens),  .™1 
the  debate  which  h:is  taken  place  ilium  il.  and  the  original  bill,  have,  been  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  ins!:  IV  and  i:  i  ji  li  it-,  the  friends  ui"  the  hill  to  go  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  subject,  i'or  one,  J.  am  not  disposed  to  shrink  from  the 
investigation  of  any  oucsiion  connected  with  ibis  sab;ect,  nor  am  I  prepared 
to  acquiesce  .silently  in  the  correctness  of  the  imputations  cast  upon  the  friends 
of  tins  measure  by  gem  lemon  in  the  *  tnposition.  They  hav;  been  pleaded  to 
stigmatize  this  act  of  justice  to  die  db,tiuguidied  patriot  and  hero  as  a  hum- 
bug— n  party  trick — a  political  movement,  it;  I  ended  to  operate  upon  the  next 
Presidential  election.  These  imputations  are  as  unfounded  as  they  are  ttn- 
courteooa,  and  I  hurl  them  back,  hi  the  spirit  which  they  deserve,  upon  any 
man  who  is  capable  of  barbed :i_\  much  I  ■■■■  c\;c'l  ;.-'i.g,  -aril  a  sentiment.  It 
ill  becomes  gemlenien  to  profess  to  bo  the  real  friends  of  General  Jackson, 
and  the  exclusive  guardian;  of  bis  fame,  and  In  characterize  our  cftbrt  as  sin- 
ister and  insincere,  while,  in  the  same  breai.ii  the  v  charge  him  with  violating 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  trampling  wilii  ruthless  violence  upon  the  ju- 
diciary of  the  country.  They  seem  to  :u'S  upon  the  principle  that  the  most 
successful  mode  of  blackening  the  charaelor  i.,i'  ;i  great  nail  good  man  is  to 
profess  to  he  his  friends,  while,  making  unfounded  admissions  against  him. 
which,  if  true,  would  blast  bis  repulurion  forever.  If  these  are  to  he  taken 
as  the  kind  oifering  nf  friendship,  weil  nrny  lite  obi  lioco  pray  God  to  deliver 
him  from  the  hand-  ... i'  ,'■-■■  :  rici.l-,  and  ica.ve  bim  to  take  eare  of  his  enemies. 
I  insist  that  this  bill  has  been  brought  forward  and  supported  in  good  faith 
as  an  act  of  justice.— strict,  rigid,  imparl  hd  justice  to  t  lie  American  people,  as 
well  as  their  bravest  defender.  The  country  has  an  interest  in  the  character 
of  her  public  men — their  unsullied  fame  gives  brilliancy  to  her  glory.  The 
history  of  General  dark™  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
country,  that  the.  skghtesi  blot,  upon  the.  one  would  lixini  indelible  stain  upon 
the  other.  Hence  the  duty,  lite  high  ami  patriotic  dmy,  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  eiface  <:\::ry  ui;ji>st  sdaina  iVoin  the  spotles.i  character 
nf  that  truly  great  man,  and  transmit  bis  name  lo  posterity  adorned  with  all 
the  charms  which  the  light  of  truth  will  impart  to  it.  The  charge  of  exert- 
ing arbitrary  power  anil  lawless  violence  over  eour:s,  and  Legislatures,  and 
civil  institutions,  in  derogation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  rightful  authority,  have  been  so  often  made  and  reiterated  for  po- 
litical effect,  that  doubtless 'many  candid  men  have  been  disposed  to  repose 
faith  in  their  correct  no. -.s,  wirhoot  taking  the  pains  to  examine  carefully  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  rest. 

A  question  involving  (lie  right  of  (be.  oouniry  !o  rise  the  moans  necessary 
to  its  defense  from  foreign  invasion  in  (hues  of  i imminent  and  impending  dan- 
ger is  too  vitally  important  to  be  yielded  without  an  ioqoby  into  the  nature 
and  source  of  the  fatal  restriction  which  is  to  deprive  a  nation  of  the  power 
of  self- preservation.  The  proposition  contended  f(,r  by  'he  Opposition  is,  that 
the  general  in  command,  to  whose  protection  tin1,  committed  the  country,  and 
the  lives,  property,  and.  liberties  of  the  citizens  within  his  district,  may  not 
declare  martial  law  wdtcn  i'-  is  asecilaiiicd  that,  its  exercise,  and  it  alone,  can 
save,  all  from  total  destruction.  It  is  gravely  couteiuieii  that  in  such  an  aw- 
ful conjuncture  of  citcumsianeos,  Ike  general  must  abandon  all  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy,  because  he  is  not-  authorized  to  elevate  the  military  above  the 
civil  authorities,  and  that,  too,  when  it  is  certain  that  nothing  hut  the  power 
of  the  military  law  can  -avc.  the.  civil  lavs  and  the  Constitution  of  the  conn- 
try  from  complete  annihilation,      if  these  are  not  the.  positions  assumed  by 
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gentlemen  in  so  many  words  they  are  miques'ioiiabty  (he  conclusion  to  which 
their  positions  necessarily  aed  inevitably  eendvel  us ;  for  no  man  pretends  to 
venture  the  assertion  that  the  city  of  New  Oilcans  conid,  by  any  human 
agency  of  eiiiirt,  have  been  saied  in  any  oilier  manner  tluui  die  dec:  lava  lion 
and  eiitbrccmeiu  of  martial  law.  I'or  cue,  I  uiii.iiiia.in  Unit,  in  the,  exorcise 
Of  this  power,  General  Jackson  did  not  viohfe  (lie  (Constitution,  nor  assume 
to  himself  n.ny  ii ittlii ■■ii v  which  »;..  nor  fully  authorised  and  legalized  by  his 
position,  Iiia  duly,  ai:d  (lie  unavoidable  necessity  of  the  ease.  Sir,  I  .admit 
that  tJie  declaration  of  martial  law  is  the  o.xcreise  of  a  sanmiary,  arbitral".-, 
and  despotic  power,  like  that  of  a  jadge  punishing  for  contempt,  without  evi- 
dence, or  trial,  or  jury.  an,i  without  any  other  low  Limn  his  own  will,  or  any 
limit  to  the  punishment  kit  hi*  own  discretion.  The  ]i;n,-i-  in  the  two  casus 
is  analogous;  it  rests  upon  ihe  ^mn;  principle,  ;!ini  is  derivable  from  the  same 
source — estrone  110c.-v-.iry.  The  gentleman  from  i\oiv  York  (Mr.  Halliard). 
in  his  legal  argument  to  establish  the  right  of  Judge  Hall  to  line  General 
Jackson  one  thousand  doiiars  for  contempt  of  court,  w  itliont  the  forms  of 
trial,  lias  informed  us  that  ibis  power  is  not  conk-rrcd  by  rhe  common  law, 
nor  by  statuie,  nor  by  any  express  provision,  Inn:  is  inherent  in  every  judicial 
tribunal  and  every  legislative  body.  ]Io  has  cited  I  lie  dccMou  of  (ho  Htiprcmc 
Court  of  Ihe  l_  n  iced  Slates  ;n  support  of  litis  doctrine,  and  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary,  for  (he  purpose.-;  of  this  acgumem,  (o  question  its  .soundness.  The 
ground  upon  wha  h  it  is  heid  that  this  cxrraordinarv  power  is  original,  and 
inherent  in  all  courts  and  deliberatr,  e  bodies,  is,  that  ii  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  perform  ;be  duties  imposed  upon  (hi  m  by  i.it-  ('ija-iiiiiiiou  and  laws, 
it  is  said  that  the  divine  and  inalienable  ri-hiofself-dciousa  applies  to  courts 
and  1  iCi.'i  slat  i:  res,  to  coiumani'.  ics,  and  states,  and  nations,  as  well  as  Individu- 
als.  The  power,  it  is  said,  is  coextensive  v.-iiii  the  duty,  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
principle,  each  of  these  bodies  is  aenhorizod  not  only  to  use  the  means  essen- 
tial 10  the  perfoniinnee  of  the  .liny,  but  also  to  exercise  the  powers  necessary 
to  remove  all  obstruciion.s  to  the  oischarge  of  Clint  duty.  Let  us  apply  these 
principles  to  the  proceedings  at  New  Orleans,  and  sec  to  what  results  they 
will  bring  ns. 

General  J'acioion  was  1'ia  legally  and  constitutionally  authorized  agent  of 
the  government  and  the  (-(injury  to  defend  that  chy  and  its  adjacent  terri- 
tory. His  duty,  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  mid  laws,  as  well  as  ihe 
i  list  ructions  of  the  V. 'm-  j^jpmiirn  tit,  v.  as  io  defend  riie  city  and  country  at 
every  hazard.  It  was  then  co'icedeii,  ami  is  now  oouceiiod  on  all  sides,  that 
nothing  but  martial  lav/  would  enable  liirn  to  perform  that  duty.  If,  then, 
his  power  was  com  mens  urate  wiih  bis  duty,  and  (to  follow  the  language  of 
the  courts)  he  was  authorized  to  use  the  means  osseniial  to  its  performance, 
and  io  exercise  the  power,  necessary  to  remove  all  obstructions  necessary  to 
its  accomplishment — lie  had.  a  right  (o  declare  umrriai  law,  when  it  was  as- 
certained and  acknowledge;',  thai  nothing  hat  martial  law-  v.-oald  enable  him 
to  defend  the  city  and  the  country.  This  principle  lias  been  recognized  and 
acted  upon  by  all  civilized  nations,  and  is  lamiiiar  to  those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  military  hint  cry.  It  does  not  imply  the  i-h-jit  to  suspend  the  laws 
and  civil  tribunals  at  pleasure.  The  right  grows  out  of  (ho  necessity :  and 
when  the  necessity  fails,  the  right  ceases.  It  may  he  absolute  or  qualified, 
general  or  partial,  according  to  '.he  exigencies  of  t  lie  case.  The  principle  is, 
that,  the  general  may  go  so  far,  ami  no  farther,  '.ban  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  defense  of  the  city  or  ci-^vki  committed  so  bis  proieeiion.  To  this  ex- 
tent General. lack  son  w::s  jus:  ill  able:  if  he  went  beyond  it-  the  law  was  against 
him.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  not.  supersede  toe  laws,  nor  molest  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  civil  ■ribunals,  aav  fart  her  Than  I  hey  were  calculated  to  ob- 
struct the  execution  of  his  plans  tor  Ihe  defense  of  the  city.  In  all  other  re- 
spects the  laws  prevailed,  and  wore  administered  as  in  times  of  peace,  mitii 
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the  Legislature  of  tin;  State  of  Louisiana  ]:ussc-d  an  ncl  suspending  them  till 
the  month  of  Slay,  in  coirse!]uemc  uf  il  if  impeiming  tlmi^c:!-  tbat  threatened 
the  city.  There  are  exigencies  in  tin;  history  of  nation-  a-  well  as  individ- 
uals when  necessity  becomes  the  paramount,  la.w  lo  which  all  other  consider- 
ations must  yield.  It  is  thai  great  first  law  of  nature,  lvliit-li  authori/.es  a 
man  to  defend  his  life,  his  parson,  his  wife  and  ehddrca,  at  all  hazards,  and 
by  every  means  in  his  poirer.  It  is  that  law  which  authorizes  this  liody  to 
repel  aggression  ana  instill,  and  lo  protect  Use  If  in  the  exercise  of  its  legis- 
lative functions:  it  is  that  law  which  enables  courts  lo  defend  themselves  and 
punish  for  contempt.  1:  was  this  samt;  law  ivhioh  authorized  General  Jack- 
son  to  defend  New  Orleans  by  resort:  tig  lo  I  he  only  means-  in  his  power  which 
could  accomplish  the  end.  In  sneli  a.  crisis,  neee-iiy  confers  the  authority 
and  defines  its  limits.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  hlow  ii]i  a.  fovt.it  is  right  to 
do  it;  if  it  is  necessary  io  -ltd;  a.  vessel,  it  is  right,  to  sink  it:  and  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  burn  a  city,  if  is  right;  to  bttru  it.  I  v.iil  not  fatigue  the  committee 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  occurrences  of  that  period,  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  general,  which  re  ml  c  red  ihe  danger  immediaie  ant! 
impending,  the  necessity  unavoidable,  I  lie  duty  im]  era  five,  and  .temporizing 
ruinous.  That  task  has  licet)  performed  with  such  felicity  and  fidelity  by  the 
gentleman  fioiu  'Louisiana.  (  Mr.  Sblcll  i  as  io  make  a  recital  of  the  facts  en- 
tirely u i) necessary.  The  enemy-  -con:]  osed  of  disi-ipiiiicd  troops,  exceeding 
our  force  four-fold  in  numbers— were  in  lb:  immediate,  vicinity  of  the  city, 
ready  for  the  attack  at  any  moment.  Our  own  lillle  flotilla  already  destroy- 
ed :  the  city  tilled  v.  iih  traitors,  anxious  io  surrender  ;  spies  transmitting  in- 
formation daily  and  nightly  between  these  traitors  ant!  the  enemy's  e.amp; 
the  population  iviO-ily  cuiigrunls  fron)  I  lie  diifcreiH  LimmccLi  countries,  speak- 
ing various  languages,  unknown  to  the  general  in  commune',  which  prevent- 
ed any  accural  e  informal  ion  ol'ihe  extern,  of  the  disaffection  ;  the  dread  of  a 
servile  insurrection,  stimulated  hy  the  proclamation  ami  ihe  promises  of  the 
enemy,  of  which  the  tiring  of  the  first  gun  was  to  he  the  signal — these  were 

some  of  the  rcas'ci-  v.-j  :.-h  mod ■:■  1 1  a-  com  i.-:ion  in  ibe  minds  of  all  who 

were  faithful  to  tbc  country  cud  desirous  to  see  a  defended,  that  their  only 
salvation  depended  noon  the  existence  of  martial  law.  The  governor,  the 
judges,  the  public  nntheiiiics  generally,  and  all  the  ciil/.etis  who  espoused 
the  American  cause,  came  forward,  and  <  aincsily  ei',tie:ited  General  Jack- 
son, for  their  snkes,  io  declare  martial  law,  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining 
(be  supremacy  of  the  American  laws  and  ie.-titaiicns  over  British  authority 
vithin  the  limits  of  our  own  territory.  General  Jackson,  concurring  with 
them  in  opinion,  promptly  hsucu  Ibe  enter,  and  enforced  il  by  the  weight  of 
his  authority.  Tin;  city  was  saved.  The  coioury  was  defended  hy  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  brilliant  mihisry  aohievemorils  ihal  ever  adorned  the  an- 
nals of  this  or  any  other  country,  in  this  or  any  other  age.  Martial  law  was 
continued  no  longer  than  the  danger  iamb  couseipiemly,  the  necessity)  ex- 
isted. At  0)0  time  wdn  n  I.omillior  »;'i,  imprisoned  and  Judge  Hail  was  sent 
out  of  the  city,  ouioial  news  of  the  signing  of  the.  treaty  at  Ghent  had  not 
been  received ;  hostilities  bad  not  ceased ;  nor  bad  lb:  enemy  retired.  On 
ihe  very  day  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  I.ouallier  was  returnable,  General 
Jackson  received  elticinl  insivuct.ious  from  the  "War  Department  to  raise  ad- 
ditional troops,  and  nrcaare  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Hearing 
a  rumor,  on  the  same  day,  that,  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  he  sent  a 
proposition  lo  Ihe  liriiis'i  grueral  lei:  a  o^ssapuii  (.f  hosiiliiics  Tt sii il  otiici.ti  in- 
telligence should  he  received,  which  preposition  was  rejected  by  the  English 
commander.  It  can  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  war  bail  closed,  or  the 
necessity  for  martial  law  had  ceased.  All  tbc  considerations  which  induced 
its  declaration  required  its  continuance.  If  it  was  right  io  declare  it,  it  was 
right  to  enforce  and  continue  it.     At  all  events.  Judge  Hall  and  his  eulogists 
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are  estopped  from  denying  the  power  or  the  propriety  of  the  declaration  or 
(he  enforcement,  of  marsial  law.  lie  advised,  urged,  and  solicited  General 
Jackson  10  declare  it,  s~n-:l  hil"- iHu--. [i:c:tsily  expressed  I: in  approbation  of  the  act. 
Yes.  even  that  Icinioi!,  that  pro  round,  that  iinnui.i:iU:ire  judge,  D.  A.  Hall, 
himself  advised  and  approved  of  the  proceeding.  Did  he.  not  understand 
the  Constitution  and  laws  which  it  was  bis  duly  10  administer?  or,  under- 
standing then*,  did  lie  advise  General  Jackson  to  do  an  aet  in  direct  violation 
of  that  Constitution  which  he  was  sworn  to  support  and  protect?  Conscien- 
tious judge  !  Advise  a  military  officer,  wiics)  in  the  discharge  of  a  high  and 
respot;sibie  duty,  to  vnjkuo  the  Constitution,  ittid  then  rarest  and  punish  him, 
without  evidence,  or  trial,  for  that  very  violation! 

Rare  specimen  of  .indicia!,  in. tigrity  '.  Perfidiously  advise  the  general  for 
t!ie  purpose  of  entrapping  him  into  1 1 10  coimaissioo  of  an  unlawful  act,  that 
lie  might  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  him  according  to  the  moat  approved 
forms  of  the  Star  Chamber !  I  would  like,  to  hear  from  hi;  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers on  this  floor  upon  that  point.  It  is  material  to  the  formation  of  a 
correct  judgment  upon  the  merits  or'  this  question.  One  of  two  things  is 
necessarily  true  in  this  matter  :  either  lie  v.  an  guilty  of  the  most  infuniotts, 
damnable  perfidy,  or  he  tie)  lewd  that  I  ioiLcinl  Jackson  was  deling  ivilbm  the 
scope  of  his  rightful  authority  i'or  the  defense  of  the  country,  its  Constitution, 
and  laws.  In  eith:.:v  evens,  his  conduei  was  palpably  and  totally  indefensi- 
ble. Having  advi.ed  the  course  which  General  Jackson  pursued — even  if 
he  had  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  advice,  and  the  le- 
gality of  the  acts  wi licit  hail  been  committed  [i:  pursuance  of  it,  and  even  if, 
under  theao  circumstances,  ],■<  Lad  felt  il  his  duty  to  vindicate  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws  and  the  authority  of  his  court,  hy  indicting  the  penalty  of  the  Jaw 
— yet  a  mere  nominal  sine  (one  cent;  won  id  I  cue  accomplished  that  object  as 
effectually  as  one  thousand  dollars,  lit  this  view,  it.  was  not  a.  ease  requiring 
exemplary  punishment.  He  did  not  donbt— he  would  not  doubt— that  the 
general  had  acted  conscic-iniixisly,  under  a  high  sense  of  duty:  and  if  he  had 
exceeded  his  authority,  if  h;;  hud  committed  tin  error,  ii.  was  an  error  into 
which  he  had  been  le;l  hy  the  advice  oi'  that  very  jit dge,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
know  the  law  and  advise  correct];-,  and  ten  afterward,  with  (he  shameless 
perversity  of  his  nature,  enforced  a  \  indk-tive  penalty.  I  boldly  assert  that 
the  judgment  was  vim -active,  b.rtiu.-c  the  union  tit.  of  the  tine,  under  the  eir- 
cumstunces  of  the.  case,  is  conclusive,  upon  that  point.  lint  if  I  should  grant, 
for  the  sake  of  argument  '-that  which  I.  do  not  admit),  that  General  Jackson 
exceeded  his  authorky,  and  therein-  violated  she  CoiniiUiiioti  and  laws,  and 
that  Judge  Hall  was  clothed  with  the.  competent  power  to  punish  the  of- 
fense, still  I  am  prepared  to  show  thus,  even  in  thai  <  veni,  the  judgment  was 
unjust,  irregular,  and  illegal.  The  champions  of  Judge  Hall  on  this  floor 
have  debated  the  question  as  if  the  mere  declaration  of  martial  law  of  itself 
was  a  contempt  of  eouri,  without  reference  to  lite  fact,  whether  it  actually 
interrupted  and  obstructed  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  "Was  there  ever  a 
more  fatal  and  egregious  error  ?  Every  unlawful  act  is  not  necessarily  a 
contempt  of  court.  A  man  may  he  guilty  {.f  every  offense  upon  the  whole 
catalogue  of  crime,  and  tints  obtain  for  himself  an  unenviaiile  immortality, 
without  committing  a  contempt  of  court.  The  deeiriiio  of  contempts  only 
applies  to  those  acts  which  obstruct  ike  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  against 
which  the  general  laws  of  the  land  do  Hoi  afford  adequate  protection.  It  is 
this  same  doctrine  oi'  necessity,  conferring  power,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
stricting its  exercise  within  lie;  narrow'  limits  oi'  self- defense.  The  rights  of 
the  cili/en,  the  kberiics  of  the  people  of  this  country,  are  secured  by  that 
provision  of  the  Const;  tut  ten  of  the  k  nil  el  See. .  ■■■.  ai-'i  declares  that  "  tlie 
trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury;"  and 
also  the  amendment  to   the  Constitution   which   requires    "a  presentment 
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in-  indictment  of  a  grand  jury."  General  Jackson,  as  '.roil  lis  the  humblest 
citizen  and  the  vilest  t.-  iiin  [;ia  1,  was  entitled  to  I  In:  bone-lit  of  these  constisu 
t.ional  provisions.  If  he  had  violated  the  Constitution,  and  suspended  the 
laws,  find  committed  crimes.  Judge  Hall  tun!  no  right  to  jjnriish  him  by  the 
summary  process  of  the  doctrine  of  contempts,  ■■viOout  iuuirtment,  en' jury,  or 
evidence,  or  the  forms  of  trial.  It  is.  incumbent  upon  1  hose  who  defend  and 
applaud  the  conduct  of  liie  jubge  lo  point;  oat  i ho  .-peciiie  act.  done  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson  which  constituted  a  contempt  of  court.  The  mere  deck  ration 
of  martial  law  is  not  of  :liui  i ■  1 1 .-i i '::■■: o l ■ .  .If  il  v. as  improperly  and  unncccssii- 
iily  declared,  the.  general  v.'i'.s  fable  to  he  (rit-d  by  a  court-martial,  according: 
so  the  rules  and  a  nicies  of  u;'.r  esii'.blished  by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  '!v 
was  a  matter  over  wlik'l)  the  civil  tribnnols  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  with 
which  they  hud  no  concern,  unless  same  speciiio  crime  had  hc-en  committed 
or  injury  done;  und  not  even  then  until  it  mis  brought  hat'ore  them  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  lav.-.  Home.  specifications  nave  been  made  in  the  speeches 
of  gentlemen  agniusi  General  Jackson.  which  .1  will   uolice  in  their  proper 

The  lir-t  is  th  '  cro'st  ..no  inipri.ji'.mcnt  of  Lounliier  on  liie  charge  of  in- 
stigating treason  nii-t  uiutiai  ii  the  general's  cam)'.  l!  is  immaterial  for  the 
purposes  of  this  i.  -.  n-  ■  i  "  ether  he  Mas  actually  guilty  or  not.  Ho  stood 
charged  witii  [lie  ■  '..;..' -in.  i  of  high  crimes,  .he  punish  iniii:  of  v.  I  ■  i :.- 1  ■  Mas 
death,  lb:  "as  be. lev,. i.  .n  he  guilty,  ami  consouiiciuly  Ihoie  was  proiiahia 
cause  for  liis  arrest  and  cunnnhinciit  i'or  [rial,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  courts.  If  permiti.od  to  go  at  large,  he  .nig  I  a  have  manured  and  executed 
his  plans  of  mutiny  ami  t'-oason  by  : lies  aid  of  the  liriji sli  army,  which  was 
'hen  hovering  around  the  city.  Bat,  supposing  iliis  aires;  to  have  been  con. 
trniT  to  law,  as  geii'louion  contend,  yd  il  was  no  contempt  of  court.  If  it 
was  an  offense  at  all,  it  was  ;i  case  of  false  imprisonment,  which  was  indicta- 
ble before  a  grand  .jury  and  ; liable  by  a  petit  jury.  Why  did  they  not  pro- 
ceed i  gainst  General  Jackson  according  to  law,  mid  give  him  a  trial  by  a 
jury  of  his  country,  and  obtain  a  verdict  aceorahig  to  c. i donee?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious ;  they  could  not.  procure,  a.  verdict  of  :-  Guilty"  from  an  lion- 
nst  and  patriotic  jury  who  bad  fought  in  defense,  o"  [he  i-jiy  under  liie  opera- 
tion of  that  •'  terrible  marital  law.''  and  w  ho  had  witnessed  the  necessity  for 
its  declaration,  and  its  glorious  effects  in  the  saivaliou  oflhe.  country. 

'i'be  next  spec  Miration  which  gcndoinen  nial.e  against  General  J...  :,-:..- 1  I  ■. 
that,  he  did  ncil  appear  before  Judge  II nil  in  obedience  to  a  writ  of  hnbca; 
corpus  issued  by  the  judge  f..:r  the  iiheratioii  of  l.omdbcr,  who  was  in  confine- 
ment on  a  charge,  "i  uiuiiny  and  (reason.  A  simple  statement,  of  the  fact; 
of  this  case  will  carry  with  i'.  the  general's  jr.stiiioa'.iou.  The  evidence  shows 
that  the  writ  was  U-uV  i  on  ihe  t'.fiii  ..f'.lie.  month,  and  made  returnable  en  the 
sixth,  before  Judge.  Hall,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the.  morning,  and  that  it  was 
never  served  on  General  Jackson,  or  shown  n.  him,  until  the  evening  after- 
ward. Hence  is  was  imnossihlo  for  him  to  have  complied  with  the.  injunc- 
tions of  that  writ,  if  he  had  desired  to  do  so.  The  writ  had  spent  its  force, 
had  expired,  \\e.*fnin:ti<s  off/no  before  it  reached  General  Jackson.  There 
was  no  command  of  the  e:;un  remaining  that  coin  I  he  obeyed,  the  rime  had 
elapsed.  These  facts  were  distinctly  set  forth  by  General  Jackson,  under 
oath,  in  his  answer  to  tiie  rule  cf  court  recniving  biin  to  show  cause,  why  lie 
should  not  ho  punished  for  contemn'. ;  and  they  have  never  been  denied.  In 
fact,  there  is  an  abundance  of  corroborative  evidence  to  Ihe  same  effect, 
i'rom  these  facts,  it  is  clear,  nisi,  thai  General  Jackson  hud  committed  no 
contempt,  of  court ;  and,  secouuhy.  if  be  had,  he  felly  purged  himself  of  Ihe 
alleged  offense. 

The  next  specification  in  ihe  catalogue  of  crime;,  ■which  gantiomen  charge 
upon  Ihe  hero  of  .eh.-w  Orleans  is,  thai  lie  forcibly  soiled  end  retained  posses- 
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sion  of  the  writ,  and  the  affidavit  on  which  ir  was  issued.  Tlie  facts  are, 
that  when  the  writ  ami  afdda.vii.  ivero  brui.igiu.  iu  him  for  service,  after  [lie 
time  for  its  return  had  elupsed  urn!  ir,  had  heeoun'.  u  nullity,  he  discovered 
that  a  material  alteration  had  been  made,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  judge, 
not  only  in  the  writ,  b;u.  also  in  the  affidavit,  without  the  consent  of  the  man 
who  had  sworn  to  it.  These  rihcrnlions  of  then  isc  Ives  rendered  the  papers 
void,  even  if  t  her  had  been  originally  valid,  and  had  noi,  c  spired  of  their  own 
limitation;  but,  as  (boy  eontained  the  evidence  upon  their  face  of  the  crime 
pf  forgery,  il:  was  important  ihat  ( i  en  ere  I  Jackson  should  re  in  in  possession  of 
them,  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  ami  the  evidence  lost.  "With  this  view, 
the  general  did  retain  the  oiieinals  and  furnish  certified  copies  to  the  judge. 
These  transact  ions  did  not  e-eeer  in  the  presence  of  the  .judge  or  his  court,  nor 
when  Ins  court  was  in  .session,  and,  of  course,  could  not  legally  be  punished 
by  the  summary  process  of  contempt.  If  Ihey  were  illegal,  why  not  give  the 
benefit  of  a  fair  trial  by  a.  jury  of  bis  country,  as  guarantee:!  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws?  No  ;  Ibis  was  urbiirarily  and  unjustly  withheld  from  him, 
thereby  denying  bins  the  privilege  of  proving  his  Innocence. 

The  next,  and  tbe  last,  ofihe.se  high  crimes  :oid  misdemeanors  in) ] ailed  to 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans  is  flint  of  arresting  Judge  Hall  and  sending  him  be- 
vond  ibe  limits  of  the  city,  wiih  iusi  reef  ions  noi.  to  rolnrn  nnlil  peace  was  re- 
stored. The  jastilieatiiMi  of  this  act  is  fouiiii  in  iho  necessity  which  required 
the  declaration  of  martial  law,  and  its  eoutinuauee  and  enf.irceuien!  until  the 
enemy  should  have  fefi-  our  chores,  or  I  he  freaiy  of  pen  en  should  have  been 
ratified  and  published.  The  ji-.dge  had  ooiilc.de  rated  villi  Lena  flier  and  the 
rest  of  that  band  of  conspirators,  who  were  attempt  in;:  to  defeat  the  efforts  of 
the  American  go;  e-.il  fa1  i:.e  d.  liese  of"  the  eify.  Their  movements  were 
dangerous,  because  they  wore  |  in  .tee  led  by  the  i;ower  of  civil  law,  in  the  per- 
son of  Judge  Hail,  by  a  perversion  of  the  privileges  ofihe  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. The  general  was  driven  to  an  e\ircn:i:y.  in  which  he  was  compelled 
cither  to  abandon  the  city  to  whatever  fafe  the  ccu-pira-ors  might  choose  to 
consign  il,  or  to  rosuhuYb  maintain  bis  authority  by  the  exertion  of  Ins  own 
]iower.  lie  took  Tin:  iiesi'ONsiii.n.nv.  and  ecru,  ihc  judge  beyond  the  lines  of 
his  camp.  The  uuesiion  arises,  was  ihis  air.  a.  coiueinpi,  of  court?  The 
court  was  not  in  Kc.-sion,  fie  del  not  interrupt  ils  proceeding,  ho  did  not  ob- 
struct its  progress,  but  he  ilia,  imprison  the  man  who  had  been  exercising  the 
powers  of  judge.  If that  imprisonment  had  been  unlawful,  the  general  was 
liable,  to  be  indicted  for  Cube  fcmiisonmciii,  read,  like  any  oilier  offender,  to 
be  tried  and  condemned  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  But  the  judge  had 
no  right  to  say  "  vengeance  is  mine,"  ami  I  will  visit-  il  upon  (be  head  of  my 
enemy  until  ibe  men-mrc  of  my  revenge  is  full. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  disposed  of  all  the  specifications  of  crime,  and  oppression, 
find  tyranny  which  have  hoi  n  charged  upon  ( ienernl  daekson  by  his  enemies 
upon  this  floor,  in  connection  wiih  bis  (if ■sense,  of  New  Orleans.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  slate  flic  facts  truly,  and  fairly  npply  ibo  principles  of  law  (o 
them.  I  will  thank  the  most  learned  and  a-iuie  lawyer  upon  this  Ifoor  to 
point  out  which  one  of  those,  acts  was.  a  cem.empt  of  court,  in  the  legal  sense 
of  that  term,  so  as  to  uuihod^c  a  summary  ioilietinn  o?  punishment  without 
evidence,  trial,  or  jury?  No  gentleman  has  yet  specified  (he  act,  and  ex- 
plr.ined  wherein  (be  contempt  consisted  ;  and  i  presume  no  one  wili  venture 
on  so  difficult  a  task.  It  is  more  prudent  10  deal  in  vague  generalities  and 
high-sounding  declamation,  iirst  about  the  horrors  of  arbitrary  power  and 
lawless  violence,  then  the  supremacy  of  the  lews  and  the  glorious  privileges 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  These  if, bigs  -mi  ml  veri  ■■■.  ell.  and  are  right,  in 
their  proper  place.  I.  do  not  wish  to  extenuate  Ibe  one  or  depreciate  the 
other;  but  when  I.  hear  gen; lemon  aitcneiiiiig  lo  jus:ify  this  unrighteous  fine 
upon  General  Jackson   upon  the  ground  of  eon-compliance  with  rules  of 
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court  and  mere  furnish  ties,  I  must  confess,  (lint  I  can  i  nil  appreciate  the  force 
of  i  he  argument,  'n  cases  of  war  a  ml  desolnrion,  in  times  of  peril  and  dis- 
aster, we  should  look  at  the  sabsiasic:;  a  nil  uoi  i  lit-  shadow  of  things,  i  envy 
uot  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  can  reason  cully  and  calmly  about  the  force 
of  precedents  and  the.  iin;lciKy  of  examples  in  the  1'iiry  of  the  war-cry,  when 
■'■  hoot j-  and  l)euu'y:'  is  tlio  watchword.  '1'alk  not  la  mo  about  rales  and  forms 
in  court  when  the  enemy's,  cannon  are  pointed  at  I  In  ■  door,  and  Itio  [lames  en- 
circle the  cupola!  The  man  whose  stoicism  would  enable  him  to  philos- 
ophize coully  ;:nder  these  cii'cums,Iuucos  would  tiddle  while  the  Capitol  "'as 
burning,  and  laugh  at  the  horror  and  angai-d',  !hat  surrounded  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  eon  (lag  rati  on  !  I  claim  no:,  the  possession  of  these  remarkable 
feelings.  I  concede  them  all  to  thus:-  who  thud;  that  die  savior  of  New 
Orleans  ought  to  be  treated  like  a  criminal  tot  nut  possessing  them  in  a 
higher  degree.  Their  coarse  in  this  debate  ha-  prove,!  iliem  worthy  disci- 
ples of  the  doctrine  they  profess.  Let  them  receive  all  the  encomiums  which 
•mch  sentim  au-  are  calculated  to  inspire. 

But,  sir,  for  the  purposes  of  General  Jackson's  jnai ifinniton,  I  care  not 
whether  his  proceedings  were  legal  or  illegal,  consiimiiuual  or  unconstitu- 
tional, with  or  whhou:  precedent,  if  they  were  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  that  city.  And  I  care  as  Hide  wheiher  he  observed  all  die  rules  and  forms 
of  court,  and  tech  u  kali  ties  of  the  law,  which  some  gentlemen  seem  to  con- 
sider the  perfection  of  reason  and  iha  essence  of  wisdom.  There  was  but 
one  form  necessary  on  that  occasion,  and  (hat  was  io  point  cannon  and  de- 
stroy the  enemy.  The  gentleman  from  New-  York  (Mr,  lie.rnard),  to  whose 
speech  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  so  frequently,  has  informed  us  that  this 
bill  is  unprecedented.  1  have  no  doubt,  this  lviinir!;  is  technically  true  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  forms,  i  presume  no  ease  can  ho  found  on 
record,  or  traced  by  tradi'.ion,  where  a  line,  imposed  upon  a  general  for  sav- 
ing his  country,  at  the  peril  of  his  life  and  reputation,  hr.s  ever  been  refund- 
ed. Such  a  ease  would  furnish  a  choice  pa.:;'',  in  the  history  of  any  country. 
I  grant  that  it  is  unprecedented,  and  for  [bar,  reason  wo  desire  on  this  day 
to  make  a  precedent  winch  shall  command  the  udmire.tuai  of  the  world,  and 
he  transmitted  to  future  genera lions  as  an  evidence  (hat  the  people  of  this 
age  and  in  this  country  were  dot  unjust  to  ihcir  benefactor.  This  lull  is  un- 
precedented, because  no  court  ever  before  lni|  a-ed  a.  line  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.     In  this  respect  .lodge  Hall  him-olf  stands  unprecedented. 

The  genileman  from  Louisi; (Mr.  Dawson!,  who  addressed  the  commit- 
tee the  ol her  day,  told  i;s  that  General  Wilkinson  declared  martial  law  at 
New  Orleans  and  enforced  it.  at  the  lime  of  JSurr's  con-piracy.  Where  was 
Judge  Kail  (hen  that  he  did  nut  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  and  the 
authority  of  his  court?  Why  did  lie  noi  then  iridic:  I  be  penalty  of  (he  law 
upon  the  perpetrator  of  me!)  a  gross  i'lf'r.ibo-i  ,,':',■  1 "-.  :ii~c  i  mtion  which  he 
was  sworn  to  defend  and  support?  Perhaps  his  admirers  here  will  tell  us 
that  he  did  not  advis.>,  and  time,  and  entreat  General  "Wilkinson  to  declare 
martial  law.  I  believe  that  feature  dues  distinguish  the  two  cases,  and 
gentlemen  are  entitled  to  al!  the  modi  they  can  derive  from  it.  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  one  of  those  trying  cases  during  tins  last  war,  which  required 
great  energy  and  nerve,  and  ■cl:'-s.!cr:l,:"i:  ;  |.a:  i-fi.-tu.  General  Gaines  had 
the  firmness  to  declare  mania!  hi.w  at  Sackeri's  Harbor;  and  when,  after  the 
danger  had  passed,  he  submitted  himself  10  die  civil  authorities,  he  received 
the  penalty  of  the  law  in  !he  shape  of  a  public  d inner  instead  of  a,  vindictive 
punishment.  I  doubt  noi  many  other  eases  of  a.  similar  nature  may  bn 
found,  if  any  one  will  take  t'oe  trouble  of  v.k.\ mining  the  history  of  our  two 
wars  with  Great  liritam.  Tint  if  the  gentleman  from  .New  York  intended  to 
assort  that  it  was  nnpreccdcnicd  for  Congress  (o  remunerate  military  and 
naval  commanders  for  lines,  judjtacr.'.s,  a;:d  uamages  assessed  against  tkciu 
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by  courts  for  violating  Ike  laws  in  the  honest  discharge  ef  i  heir  public  duties, 
I  must  be  perniiiieo  io  inform  :ii:u  that  In;  ha-  not  examined  'lie  legislation 
of  liis  country  in  (hat  respect.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  tbe  speech  of  the 
pure,  noble,  and  lamented  T.imi  in  tbe  Senate,  in  May,  1842.  he  will  find 
there  a.  Inn;:  list  ci'  cases  in  which  hi.v.s  of  this  kind  3i;:vi;  iieen  passed. 

He  said,  "There  were  precedents  iuumucinbie  where  officers  have  been 
{bund  guilty  of  bronchos  of  law  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duty,  and 
therefore  culling  for  [he  interference  of  a  just  government.  Of  these  it  is 
only  necessary  to  introduce  a  ten'  where  the  governinem  did  interpose  and 
give  naief  tu  ill'.:  ."ll;:i!'ci.:  oiliei-y.  These  cases  conimeneed  as  c.arf  as  Aagusl, 
1790,  and  have  continued  down  lo  the  present,  lime.  Thus,  in  April,  1818, 
Major  General  Jac'.i  lirovn  was  indemnitied  for  damaacs  sustained  under 
sentence  of  civil  law  for  having  ecu  lined  at)  individual  found  near  his  camp 
suspected  of  traitorous  designs. 

"At  the  same  session  Cnpiain  Austin  and  Licuremiut.  Wells  wore  indemni- 
fied  against  nine  judguieui',  uuiniiiiiieg  id  n|jv.--rd  ol'  s-i  loot),  for  having  con- 
fined nine  individuals  .suspected  of  treachery  i.o  the  country.  In  this  case 
it  was  justly  .remarked  io  toe  secretary  c.f  war  (John  (.'.  Calhoun),  that  'if 
it  should  be  determined  that  no  law  authorized'  the  act,  'yet  J  would  ro- 
specirulk-  suggest  that  there  may  lie.  eases  ji  the  ex  Agencies  of  the  war  in 
which,  if  the  commander  siiouhi  iiansoead  his  legal  potter,  Congress  ought 
to  protect  him,  and  those  who  acred  under  him,  from  consequential  dam- 
ages.' 

"in  tlws  case  ol'  Geneva)  Kohrri  Swn^twoui:  i:i  l>L':i,  lac  committee,  by 
whom  it  was  reported,  si  a  fed  that  'it  is  eonsidercd  one  of  i  Imsc  extreme  cases 
of  necessity  in  which  an  overs  topping  of  the  ostcdjiished.  legal  rules  of  society 
slands  fully  justified.' " 

I.  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  v.iih  fuitlict*  quotations,  bu! 
will  refer  those  who  may  wis!)  to  examine  the  sttbjoci  to  the  speech  itself,  and 
lire  cases  there  cited. 

These  cases  fully  sustain  the  no-iiion  1  have  ml; en,  mid  prove  that,  the 
government  has  ]■■:  pealed ly  i-eeog:i!:',;'d  and  sanctioned  I  he  doctrine  that  in 
cases  of  " extreme.  e,oec-siiy  the  commander  is  fully  iu-iilicd''  in  superseding 
the  civil  laws,  and  that  Uoiuiresswill  always  "mahe  retmmeration  wdien  they 
lu-e  satisfied  he  acted  wilt  ( 1 1  ■  ■  -:  ■■  '■  v.  of  p.i  .muting  fn.-  public  interests  con- 
fided to  his  command."  The  or  incii.h:  d.-. habile  from  ail  the  eases  is,  thai, 
when  the  necessity  i-i  extreme  anil  unavoidable,  the  enmiuauder  Ls  fully  justi- 
fied, provided  lie  acted  in  good  nihil  ;  and.  in  either  event,  Congress  will  al- 
wavs  raa!;e-  renin  novation.  Then,  sir,  1  trast  i  have  shown  to  iile  satisfaction 
of  all  candid  men  that,  instead  of  t:  i-  i.ill  being  unprecedented,  the  opposi- 
tion— the  fierce,  bitter,  vindictive  opposaioil  to  its  passage  is  unpiveedenfed 
in  the  annals  of  American  legislation.  Are  gentle  n  ■-!  ib'-irons  of  making 
General  Jccksou  an  exee.ntion  :■>  those  principles  <  I  j  :"  .  "eh  iiaio  pro- 
vailed  in  ail  "ibel' crises?  'i'hoy  mistake  the  chan  !  ''fib'  '■  i  "an  peo- 
ple if  they  suppose  they  sever  tiie  cord-  v.  hi  eh  bind  ihem  to  their  great  lien- 
efactov  by  continued  acts  of  wanton  injustice  and  base  ingratitude. 

Why  tiiis  per?  ever  in  it  resisiance  to  ilie  will  of  the  people,  which-  has  neon 
expressed  in  a  manner  too  iiupei'aln  c  and  authoritative  to  he  suceessi'uily  re- 
sisted?  The  people  demand  this  measure,  and  (hey  will  never  be.  quieted 
until  their  wishes  shall  have  been  respected  and  their  will  obeyed.  They 
will  ask,  they  will  demand  (be  reason  why  General  duckson  has  been  select- 
ed as  the  victim,  ami  his  case  made  un  ignominious  exception  to  (he  princi- 
ples which  have  been  adopted  in  ah  other  ens;'-,  bom  die  foundation  of  the 
government  until  the  present  moment.  Was  there  any  tiling  in  his  conduct 
at  New  Orleans  to  justify  t'ui-i  wide  departure  from  the  uniform  practice  of 
tiie  go  van  met  it,  and  single  him  out  us  uu  outlaw  win.)  had  i'oifeitcii  all  claim 
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to  the;  justice  n.ul  protcrtion  el'  his  country  ?  Docs  ;ko  man  live  who  will 
have  the  hardihood  1o  question  his  patriotism,  his  honesty,  t.ho  purity  of  hi? 
motives  in  every  :.ici  ho  performed,  and  every  pov.et'  he  exercised  on  thai 
trying  occasion?  While  none  dare  impeach  his  motives.  i!icy  tell  us  he  as- 
Biinieil  nimosi  unlimited  power. 

1  commend  him  for  it ;   the  i  \i  ■ y  ■■.-.;■  :r,  ■'  it.      I  admire  that  elevation 

of  soul  which  rises  abou'  :i!!  persi I  consideraiions,  and,  regardless  of  con - 

seqneuces,  stakes  life,  and  honor,  ;;nd  elory  upon  i  lie  issue,  when  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country  i'n  ponds  upon  tlie  result,  i  abo  aomire  that  calmness, 
moderation,  ami  s- bn:i-.: o  riebslnl  authority,  v.  Iiicli  should  always  pre- 
vail in  times  of  ]>cace  and  security.  The  conduct  of  General  Jackson  fur- 
nished the  most  biHIimit  specimens  of  each  the  world  ever  witnessed.  I 
know  not  which  to  applaud  mosl,  his  nets  d'  high  responsibility  and  deeds 
of  noble  daring  in  tins  mid-:,  of  peril  ami  dior-tor.  i-  li-  n:iiduess,  and  mod- 
eration, and  hunb-like  subnii.:sioo  to  the  laws  and  civil  authorities  when  pence 
was  restored  to  his  country. 

Can  gentlemen  see  'ioihin;;  to  admire,  no'biog  io  commend,  in  tl se  closing 
scenes,  when,  fresh  from  this  batllo-liold,  the  viciiaious  general — the  idol  of 
his  army  and  tins  achiowiL-dgcd  savior  of  Lis  countrymen — stood  before  Judge 
[fall,  and  quelled  loo  Ltiii'idS  and  indignant  miirmm's  oi"  the  multitude  by 
telling  him  that.  "  the.  same  arm  which  hud  del.  aided  the  city  from  the  rav- 
ages of  a  foreign  enemy  should  protect  him  in  the  i1.  is  charge  of  his  duty?" 
Is  this  the  conduct  of  a  lawless  desperado,  who  delights  in  Iramp'ing  upon 
Constitution,  and  law,  and  right  ?  Is  there  no  reverence  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws  and  the  civil  inslilulior.s  of  the  country  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion? If  such  aeis  of  heroism  and  mod  era' ion,  of  chit  airy  and  submission, 
have  no  charms  to  excite  the  admiration  or  soften  the  auhnosiilos  of  gentlemen 
in  the  Opposition,  I  have  no  desire  to  see  thrrn  vote  for  ibis  bill.  The  char- 
acter of  i  he  hero  of  .New  Orleans  requires  no  endorsement  from  such  a  son  tee. 
They  wish  to  fix  a  mark,  a  stigma  uf  reproach,  upon  his  character,  and  send 
him  to  his  grave  branded  as  a  crhmnal.  (lis  stem,  indexible  adherence  to 
Democratic  principles,  his  imwe.vvring  devotion  fo  ids  country,  and  his  in- 
trepid opposition  to  her  enemies,  have,  so  long  thwarted  their  unhallowed 
schemes  of  ambition  and  power,  that  they  fear  the  potency  of  his  name  on 
earth,  even  after  bis  spisit  shall  have  ascended  to  heaven. 

The  bill  passed  the  House,  anil  subsequently  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Messrs.  Polk  and  Clay 
having  "been  nominated  for  tlie  Presidency  by  their  respective 
parties,  a  monster  convention  was  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
to  which  delegations  and  distinguished  men  from  all  the  West- 
ern States  were  invited.  A  large  delegation  from  Illinois,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Douglas,  went  to  Nashville.  The  attendance  was 
immense.  A  letter  now  before  us  from  one  who  was  present 
states:  "It  was  a,  monster  gathering  ;  forty  acres  were  scarce- 
ly able  to  afford  standing-room  for  the  vast  assemblage  of  men 
and  women  there  collected  from  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Some  of  the  most,  brilliant  orators  in  the  country  were 
there;  the  musses;  hung  upon,  their  lips  day  alter  day  with  in- 
creased interest,  but  at  last  the  hour  came  for  the  adjournment, 
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Many  had  come  from  a  groat  distance,  not  only  to  attend  the 
convention,  but  also  to  see  that  gbeat  man  who  had  for  so 
long  a  period  and  so  prominently  occupied  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  They  could  not  leave  without  the  long-wished- 
for  pleasure  of  seeing  Andrew  Jackson.  The  moment  the 
speaking  had  eloped,  the  immense  throng  turned  their  steps  to- 
ward the  'Hermitage.'  I  remember  well  the  appearance  of  the 
vast  procession — the  counllcss  multitude,  as  it  came  surging 
down  the  main  road  leading  to  Hie  home  of  Jackson.  As  the 
people  entered  the  avenue  leading  from  ilie  high  road  to  the 
plain  but  capacious  dwelling,  the  old  patriot,  though  feeble 
from  age,  roused  himself  once  more  to  receive  the  sincere  and 
imbought  homage  of  his  grateful  and  confiding  countrymen. 
He  took  a  seat  on  a  sofa  in  the  large  hull  opposite  to  the  porch 
and  entrance.  The  multitude  tilled  every  standing-point  in 
front  of  the  mansion.  Affectionate  friends  surrounded  him; 
the  throng  asked  but  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand  once  more.  They  approached  in  files,  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  then  passed  on  through  the  hall.  Thousands 
passed  thus  before  the  old  hero.  *  *  *  *  At  last  our  friend, 
Judge  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  approached.  I  remember  well  how 
pale  he  looked,  and  how  small  and  plain  he  seemed  beside  the 
hundreds  of  robust  and  gallant  specimens  of  Tennessee  man- 
hood. Governor  Clement  C.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  a  senator  of 
the  "United  States,  had  been  for  some  time  acting  as  the  me- 
dium of  introduction  to  sl.rangers.  The  scene  that  ensued  was 
one  never  to  be  forgotten." 

One  of  the  Illinois  delegation  who  accompanied  Judge 
Douglas  was  William  Walters,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  "Il- 
linois State  Iiegistei;,"  the  most  influential  as  well  as  the 
ablest  conducted  paper  in  the  state.  Mr.  Walters  was  with 
Judge  Douglas  at  the  moment  of  his  introduction  to  General 
Jackson,  and  on  his  return  to  Springfield  a  few  days  thereafter 
he  published  the  following  description  of  what  took  place  : 

'■l'.voiy  ihiiis  !li;il  retires  to  An drc- iv  Jackson,  iho  hero  of  .New  Orleans1 
and  the  friend  of  Ills  eoimtry,  is  of  deep  interest  to  the  American  people; 
and  although  the  ineideui.  v-c  fi.ro  about  to  rela'o  i~  in  jijelf  of  no  great  in- 
terest, it  becomes  so  to  us  ill  cnn-eipience  of  those  connected  with  it. 

"  AS  the  Nashville  Convention  of  August  hist,  v.t,  visile!  I  lie  Hcnniuyre. 
only  twelve  miles  ■.li-lar.l,  in  enmpany  -.villi  .Jinl^r;  Hondas,  of  this  state,  and 
some  others  of  our  fellow-citizens.  The,  Hermit  aire  v.-ns  crowded  with  nco- 
[ile  from  almost  every  state,  who  had  been  invited  thither  b;  '" 
patriot  on  the  day  succeeding  tlie  ci 
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"  Governor  Clay,  of  Alabama,  iv.it  near  G;  nornl  Jackson,  who  was  him- 
self silting  ori  a  sofa  in  the  half,  iiii-.l  us  each  nci'sOU  oniorcd,  ihc  u-ovornor  in- 
troduced him  to  : In?,  hero  ami  he,  passeis  alonjr.  V.'ben  ,J t;(.Ly*?  Douglas  was 
thus  introduced,  General  -iuokson  raised  his  s"ili  bnlliaiu.  eyes  and  grazed  for 
a  morarnt  in  the  couivLenon ce  of  1  l:i-  Jin!;-i ■.  -  i  !  ivui  i'i::,'  lbs  hand.  'Are 
yon  the  Sir.  YJonirhis,  ■:  ■  1'  Illinois,  who  delivered  a  speech  last  session  on  the 
subject  of  the  line  imposed  on  me  fi.r  declaring  martial  law  at  Now  Orleans?' 
asked  General  Jackson. 

"'I  have  delivered  ::.,  speech  i:i  the  House  of  Uepi'esciK.Uives  ii]n.m  that 
s:ibjeo!\'  was  (he  mcdcsl  reply  oi  our  friend. 

"  -Then  step,'  sahi  Cicuoi'id  Jack;™  ;  -sit  down  here  beside  mo.  I  de- 
sire to  return  you  my  thanks  for  that  speech.  You  arc  iho  first  man  that 
has  ever  relieved  my  in  in  J  on  a  subject-  whiels  has  rested  upon  it  fur  thirty 
years.  My  enemies  have  always  thawed  me  v.i  I;  violalm;.'  ihc  Constitution 
of  my  country  by  declarini;  martin!  law  ni  New  Orleans,  and  my  friends  have 
always,  admitted  the  violaiiou,  but  have  contended  :;.al  cireun:stauees  jnsti- 
fietirnein  that  violation.  I  never  could  understand  lnn.v  it  was  that  the  per- 
formuuc.e  of  a  solemn  duly  to  my  coumry— a  de.iy  which,  if. I  had  neudcoied. 
would  have  made,  mc  a  trui:or  in  the  si;:!;i  of  God  and  man,  could  properly 
bo  pronounced  a  violavicn  of  (he  Constitution.  1  loll  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  f  was  not  guilty  of  such  a.  heinous  offense  ;  but  I  could  never  make 
out  a  legal  justification  of  my  course,  nor  has  L  ever  been  done,  sir,  until 
you,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  at  the  late  .session,  established  it  beyond  ihc 

Cibility  of  cavil  or  doubt.  I  thank  you.  sir,  for  that  speech.  It  has  re- 
al my  mind  from  ;hc  only  circumstance  ;hr.L  r:;-!:-d  painfully  upon  if. 
Throughout  my  whole  life  I.  never  performed  an  official  act  which  I  viewed 
as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country  ;  and  I  eau  now  go  down  to 
the  grave  in  neuee,  with  the  perfect  consciousness  that  .(  have  not  broken,  at 
any  period  of  my  life,  ilic  Gonsbb.uiOLi  or  laws  of  my  country. ' 

'■Thus  spoke  ibe  old  hero,  his  countenance  brightened  by  emotions  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  lo  describe.  AVe  turned  to  look  at  Douglas— he  was 
speechless.  He  could  not  reply,  bni.  convulsively  shaking  the  aged  veteran's 
hand,  he  rose  and  loft  the  hall.  Certainly  General  Jackson  had  paid  Mm 
the  highest  complinicnl  bo  could  have  bestowed  on  any  individual." 

It  has  been  stated  publicly,  and  wo  know  of  no  reason  for 
questioning  the  truth  of  the  fil.al.em on f,  that  General  Jackson, 
at  his  death,  bequeathed  all  his  papers  to  Francis  P.  Blair, 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Globe,  and  that  among  them 
was  found  the  pamphlet  copy  of  Judge  Douglass  speech,  with 
an  endorsement,  in  Jackson's  own  handwriting-,  signed  by  him, 
in  these  words:  "This  speech  constitutes  my  defense;  Hay  it 
aside  as  an  inheritance  for  ray  grandchildren." 

It  is  doubtful  wln.ii  hot',  in  the  long  ami.  eventful  public  life, 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  there  has  ever  been  a  moment  when  words 
of  applause  and  .'-ippt'olalion  have  ever  sounded  so  pleasant  in 
his  cars  as  those  thrilling  sentences  of  (he venerable  hero,  Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1853,  the  magnificent  equestrian 
statue  of  Jackson,  by  Clark  Mills,  was  erected  in  Lafayette 
Square,  Washington  City,  and  flic  committee  of  arrangements 
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had  previously  invited.  Mr.  Douglas  to  deliver  tlic  oration  on 
the  occasion.  As  the  orator  wa>j  selected  because  of  his  well- 
known  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  patriot,  and  because  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  General  Jackson  held  him,  the  invitation 
was  most  appropriately  directed  to  Mr.  "Douglas.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Douglas  delivered  a  most  polished  and  graceful 
address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  policy  of  preserving  the 
memory  of  the  deeds  of  the  great  and  good  by  the  aid  of  the 
highest  works  of  art.  He  gave,  also,  a  graphic  and  eloquent 
sketch  of  General  Jackson's  history,  persona],  military,  and  po- 
litical, and  pointed  with  a  touching  power  to  his  brilliant  ex- 
ample as  one  which  could  never  fail  1  o  deserve  the  approval  of 
the  American  people.  The  following  extract  gives,  in  a  few 
words,  his  rapid  recapitulation  of  General  Jackson's  peculiari- 
ties as  a  statesman. 

"  The  high  qualities  which,  in  a  different  theatre,  had  sus- 
tained him  in  every  emergency,  enabled  him  to  rise  superior 
to  all  resistance,  never  failed  him  in  his  civil  administration. 
Calm,  patient,  and  even  deferential  in  counsel,  when  his  opin- 
ion was  matured  and  his  resolution  formed  he  threw  all  the 
fiery  energy  of  his  nature  into  its  execution.  The  history  of 
his  civil  career,  like  that  of  his  military  campaigns,  consists  of 
a  rapid  succession  of  terrilic  conflicts  and  brilliant  achievements, 
in  which  he  never  lost  a  battle  or  failed  in  a  skirmish.  His 
state  papers  will  stand  forth,  so  long  as  the  history  of  this  re- 
public shall  be  read,  as  imperishable  monuments  to  his  states- 
manship." 

The  candid  observer  of  Mr.  Douglas's  own  course  as  a  states- 
man will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whose  example  he  has  fol- 
lowed so  successfully  as  a  public  man  and  as  a  statesman. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TEXAS  AND  1 

Me.  Douglas  was  ono  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  In  1844  the  Democratic  convention 
coupled  the  annexation  of  Texas  with  the  Oregon  question, 
and  thenceforth  Mr.  Douglas,  as  well  from  his  own  judgment 
as  "because  they  formed  part  of  the  Democratic  platform,  stren- 
uously supported  both  measures.     A  portion  of  the  party  sur- 
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1  54°  40',  much  to  his  regret  and  against  his  < 
protest;  but  he  still  adhered  to  the  other  measure,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  able  advocates  it.  had  in  Congress.  His  speech 
on  the  annexation  of  Texas  stands  upon  the  record  not  exceed- 
ed, and  rarely  equaled,  in  point  of  ability,  by  any  of  the  very 
many  elaborate  speeches  made  upon  that  subject. 

While  the  joint  resolution  was  pending,  he  proposed  that 
the  Missouri  line  of  36°  30'  should  be  preserved  as  a  settle- 
ment of  the  slavery  question,  and  that  it  should  be  renewed 
and  perpetuated  in  the  resolution  of  annexation.  Though  the 
resolution  subsequently  adopted  was  not  the  one  proposed  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  yet  his  proposition  applying  the  lino  of  36°  30' 
to  the  territory  acquired  by  (.he  annexation  was  incorporated 
into  the  measure,  and  subsequently  became  part  of  the  law. 
His  course  upon  this  point  is  sufficiently  elucidated  in  subse- 
quent chapters,  and  it  is  unnecessary  farther  to  refer  to  it  here. 

THE  MEXICAN   WAE. 

Texas  was  annexed  in  1  845,  and  at  the  next  session  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  The  events  following  that  action  of 
the  United  States  resulted  in  the  invasion  of  American  soil  by 
Mexican  troops. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1840,  President  Polk  informed  Con- 
gress that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  urged  that 
Congress  should  authorize  the  President  to  call  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  a  force  of  volunteer  troops.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  (of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  then  a  member) 
the  message  was  read.  The  reading  of  the  most  voluminous 
correspondence  was  called  for.  The  message  and  correspond- 
ence were  laid  on  the  table,  and,  pending  a  motion  to  print, 
they  were  taken  from  the  table  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  They  were  also  ordered  to  be  printed.  The 
House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole.  On  the  27th 
of  January  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  had  reported  a 
bill  authorizing  the  President  to  aecepi  the  services  of  volun- 
teers in  case  of  the  invasion  of  the  soil  of  the  United  States, 
etc.  The  bill  had  not  been  prepared  with  any  reference  to  a 
war  with  Mexico,  but  was  a  general  bill,  and  had  stood  on  the 
calendar  from  the  day  it  was  reported  without  any  action. 

This  bill  was  taken  up.     The  committee  rose  immediately, 

and  a  resolution  was  offered  to  close  debate  in  committee  on 
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that  bill  in  two  Lours.  The  House  adopted  the  resolution,  re- 
fusing the  yens  and  nays  on  the  (piestion.  The  House  again 
went  into  committee,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  documents 
were  read,  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  reading.  The 
peril  of  General  Taylor's  little  army  was  imminent,  and  imme- 
diate action  was  necessary.  The  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  rai.-mg  of  50, 000  volunteer.1;,  iinJ  impropriating  ton 
millions  of  dollars.  The  difficulty  was  in  arranging  the  pre- 
amble. Various  propositions  were  made,  and  the  preamble 
was  eventually  agreed  upon  in  the  following  words : 

11  Whereas,  1'iy  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  that  government  and  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Delano,  of  Ohio,  offered  ;i  proviso  condemning  the  Pres- 
ident in  taking  armed  occupation  of  the  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  River  Nueces  and  the  Rio  del  Norte.  This  was 
rejected.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House.  The  vote  on 
adopting  the  preamble  was,  yeas  1 23,  nays  67.  The  bill  then 
passed,  yeas  174,  nays  14. 

The  subject  of  the  war  was  considered  and  debated  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  and  two  days  thereafter,  on  May  13th,  Mr. 
Delano  having  addressed  the  House,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  an  im- 
promptu reply,  made  a  most  thorough  vindication  of  the  war 
and  of  President  Polk's  policy.  That  speech  was  never  sur- 
passed, and,  as  it  is  part  of  his  history,  and  of  the  history  of 
the  administration  be  supported  so  ably,  it  is  here  annexed 
entire.  It  is  the  most  concise  and  yet  thorough  presentation 
of  the  title  of  the  CTnited  States  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  the 
boundary  of  Texas  ever  presented  in  Congress.  The  speech 
was  regarded  then,  as  it,  will  be  now-,  as  a  most  powerful  argu- 
ment in  justification  of  the  war,  and  of  the  American  title  to 
the  whole  of  Texas.  Its  effect  upon  i  he  House  was  very  great, 
It  gave  to  Mr.  Douglas  an  increased  popularity,  and  added 
greatly  to  his  rising  fame  as  an  onitor  and  debater.  His  col- 
loquies with  the  venerable  Jonx  Quixcy  Adams  drew  from 
that  gentleman  subsequently  the  highest  commendations  for 
their  readiness  and  ability. 

}Tr.  Dirasks  rose  to  reply  ■"  tin1-  speech  of  t'io  jjevilleirii-.vi  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Delano),  who  had  jus:  latun.  his  pent.  Hevi-al  members  proposed  that  the 
committee  ilse,  wiih  a.  view  to  iuljourvoTicoi,  lam  ]i<:  nrljriit  spenk  in  the 
morning,  if  lie  prewired  that  course.  He  declined  to  avail  himself  of  their 
courtesy,  as  his  remarks  v.-oidii  necessarily  In  desultory  jind  without  prcparu- 
lion,  anil  directed  principally  in  the  points  v,ki<-h  had  already  heeu  touched 
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an.  My  object  t'saul  ho;  is  to  vindicate  our  government  and 
country  from  the  aspersions  find  calumnies  which  have  been  cast  upon  (hem 
by  several  gentlemen  ii:  the  cours::  of  (his  debate,  jjt  connection  with  tliu 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  existing  war  with  Mexico.  I  prefer  to  meet 
and  repel  those  charges  nt  once,  while  they  arc.  1Vi-f.Ii  in  our  minds,  and  to 
demonstrate,  so  far  as  «i>  feeble  abilities  will  enable  me  to  do  so,  that  our 
government  has  not  beet:  in  the  wrong,  end  Mexico  in  I  he  right,  in  the  origin 
and  pi-ogress  of  the  [..ending  controversy.  Tins  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
been  so  kind  as  1o  herald  my  expectant  advent  before  my  arrival,  and  to 
announce  that  I  was  eJjout  to  iollow  him  in  the  debate.  I  suppose  he  drew 
such  an  inference  from  the  fact  thai.  J  entered  the  hall  while  lie  was  speak- 
ing, took  a-  scat  near  him,  and  listened  to  his  speech  with  the  most  respectful 
attention.  He  certainly  iiad  no  usher  authority  for  the  announcement. 
Acting  on  this  supposition,  he  1ms  addressed  a  largo  portion  of  his  remarks 
to  me,  and  invited  a  special  answer  from  me  to  the  main  points  of  his  argu- 
ment. I  propose  to  gratify  aim  in  this  roouest  ;  and  while  I  .shall  speak 
with  freedom  and  hob.lno.'S  of  his  positions  and  argnm  tails,  1  shall  endeavor 
to  observe  that  courh  sv  toward  hint  individually  which  is  consistent,  with  an 
appropriate  reply  lo  such  an  extraordinary  speech.  J.  commend  the  patriot- 
ism, if  not  the  moialit;.  of  the  sontinionl  which  he  ipioled  at  the  beginning, 
and  repeated  several  times  during  the.  course  of  his  remarks  :  "I  go  for  my 
country,  right  or  wrong."'  I  fear,  however,  (hat  this  sentiment,  once  so 
much  applauded  by  our  countrymen,  is  about  lo  be  brought  into  ridicule 
and  contempt  by  the  use  which  that  pentleman  and  his  coadjutors  are  now- 
disposed  to  make  of  it.  The>  ted  us  that  they  go  for  their  country,  right  or 
wrong ;  but  they  insist  that  their  coun:ry  is  and  has  been  ad  the  lime  in  the 
wrong.  They  profess  to  support  the  war,  but  they  vote  against  the  law 
which  recognizes  its  existence  and  provides  the  means — the.  money  and  the 
men— to  expel  it  hostile  army  thai  ha-  invaded  our  country  and  butchered 
our  citizens.  They  profess  great  anxiety  for  the  triumph  of  our  arms,  hut 
they  denounce  the  war— -ibc-  cause  in  which  our  couurry  is  engaged— as 
'■unholy,  unrighteous,  and  damnable." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hniision.  Who  made  use  of  that  expression  ?  Was  it  any  gen- 
tleman on  this  side  of  the  house? 

Mr.  Domjlas.  Yes,  sir.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Delano),  who 
has  just  taken  his  seat,  made  use  of  the  identical  words,  and  repeated  them 
several  limes,  wiih  great,  emphasis,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  while  the 
great  body  of  his  political  friends  listened  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
ami  gave  awry  indication  of  approbation  ami  encouragement  by  expressions, 
looks,  and  nods  of  assent.  Even  now  I  see  the  venerable  gentleman  from 
ila-s:!|.iaisct:s  nodding  his  r.;.pr,ns!  of  the  sentiment, 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams.   Yes,  sir,  J  endorse  and  approve  evetv  word  and  syllable 

of  it. 

Mr.  Doiir/lri.i.  So  I  supposed,  from  the  marked  indications  of  approbation 
iv  hioli  thnt'gcntleumn  and  bis  friends  gave  to  all  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made,  during  this  discussion,  upon  (lie  rights,  interests,  and  honor  of  our 
country,      lie  is  mote  hold  and  less  poiitie  jo  ihe  expression  of  his  opinions. 

They,  after  a  little  reflection,  discover  the  expediency  of  coneealmcnt; 
but  the  lamentable  fact  is  too  palpable,  that  their  feelings  and  sympathies 
are  in  perfect  unison  ;  since  be  h;;s  ha: I.  tho  hardihood  to  avow  the  sentiment, 
I  suppose  they  will  consider  ils  profanity  and  moral  treason  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  their  professions  of  Christianity  and  patriotism.  What  reliance 
shall  we  place  on  the  sinccriry  of  genilcmcirs  professions,  that  they  are  for 
their  country,  right  or  wrong,  when  they  exert  fill  tin  ir  power  and  influence 
to  put  their  country  in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom,  and  invoke 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  us  for  our  manifold  national  (".'Lines  and  nggres- 
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siong?  With  profess ions  of  patriotism  on  their  lip-;  do  ihey  not  show  that 
their  hearts  are  with  the  enemy?  Tbey  unpen!  in  the  consciences  and  relig- 
ious scruples  of  our  countrymen  to  uuhe-  i;t  e xec ration  of  nr;r  government  for 
supporting  what  they  denounce  as  an  unholy,  unrighteous,  and  damnable 
cause.  They  pi'ciiict  that  the  vengeance  of  God  will  fall  upon  ns ;  that 
sickness,  and  carnage,  smd  deatVi  will  Ho  our  portion;  that  defeat  and  dis- 
grace will  attend  onr  arms.  Is  there  not  treason  in  the  heart  that  con  feel, 
and  poison  in  the  breath  that  can  otter  sttt-Ej  -oniimciHs  against  their  own 
country,  when  fon:ed  to  take  up  jli-iiih  in  self-  is  dense,  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  a  brutal  and  perfidious  foe?  The;'  for  their  country,  right  or  wrong  ! 
ivho  tell  our  people,  if  they  rally  nniler  their  country's  standard,  their  hones 
will  bleach  on  the  plains  of  Mexico,  nntl  the  enemy  will  look  down  from  the 
mountain-top  to  hchohl  ihe  destruction  of  our  armies  by  disease,  and  all  those 
mysterious  elements  of  dearly  which  divine  Providence  employs  to  punish  a 
wicked  people  for  pros ee '.-.tin;:,  an  unholy  and  unjust  war!  Sir,  I  tell  these 
gentlemen  it  require--  inure  charity  limn  talis  to  the-  lot  of  fr;iil  man  to  believe 
that  the  expression  of  suck  sentiments  is  consistent  with  the  sincerity  of  their 
professions— with  patriotism,  honor,  and  duty  to  their  country.  Patriotism 
emanates  from  the  heart;  it  fills  the  soul :  inspires  the  whole  man  with  a 
devotion  to  his  country's  cause,  and  spCiiks  mid  acts  the  same  language. 
America  wants  no  friends,  ackiniw  IcJji  -  lie.  -.idclir-y  of  no  citizen  who,  after 
war  is  declared,  condemns  the  justice  of  her  eau--e  anil  sympathises  with  the 
enemy.  All  such  sire  traitors  in  their  hearts,  and  it  only  remains  for  them 
to  commit  some  oven,  act  for  which  they  may  ho  dealt  with  according  to 
their  deserts.  The  gentlemstu  from  Ohio  has  condemned  ihe  action  of  his 
own  government,  not  only  on  account  of  the  war  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it,  but  has  as-i'.iled  with  dotal  virulence  ill!  ollorts  to  restore  the  ami- 
cable relations  of  the  two  countries  by  pcaeesmle  mentis.  He  has  arraigned 
the  tultii in isl  ration  for  the  appointment  of  il.r.  Slidell  as  minister  to  Mexico 
on  an  errand  of  peace,  and  dwells  with  apparent  deli  flit  and  triumph  on  the 
fruitless  results  of  the  mission,  lie  is  dissatisfied  with  both  peace  and  war, 
is  willing  to  embrace  neither  alternative,  and  condemns  till  efforts  to  adjust 
ihe  matters  in  dispute  by  either  mentis,  fie  thinks  thai  nothing  good  ran 
coma  out  of  Nasareth,  and  seems  determined  in  bud  fault  wit  It  his  own  gov- 
ernment, whatever  its  policy.  Not  content  with  assailing  the  administra- 
tion and  all  its  movements,  peuccful  asm  belligerent,  ho  has  passed  from  the 
Del  Norte  to  ;W  llV  fnr  the  purpose,  of  paying  bis  respects  to  myself,  In  his 
own  peculiar  way.  lie  has  been  pioaseil  hi  represent  me  as  standing  on  an 
iceberg,  breathing  deiiauce  to  the  Ihhisii  lion,  while  abandoned  by  a  portion 
of  my  own  friends,  noon  whose  support  I  had  a  right  to  rely  with  confidence. 
If  this  be  true,  it  was  a  grievance  personal  to  myself,  which  I  had  a.  right 
to  avenge  in  my  own  wav,  without  the  interference  of  (he  gentleman  front 
Ohio. 

I  will  assure  you  that  T  have,  never  been  disappointed  in  an  expectation 
that  ho  would  stand  by  me  in  any  struggle  fnr  maintaining  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  country,  whatlu  ;■  in  reference  to  Texas  or  Oregon.  In  regard 
to  that  portion  of  my  iiolitieal  friends  to  whom  he  alludes,  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess that  I  did  sincerely  regret  that  they  did  not  take  Ihe  same  view  of  onr 
rights  and  duties  in  respect  to  the:  Ovcaou  question  v.iii;  It  I  entertained  and 
fearlessly  expressed.  I  made  on  disguise  of  toy  sentiments  and  feelings. 
O.tr  disagreement  of.  that  question  was  open  am!  unequivocal.  I  did  con- 
demn their  refusal  to  take  nu  their  posh  inn  on  ">iJ  UY,  and  stand  there,  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  Me  opinions  have,  undergone  no  change  in  that 
respect.      But  it  is  due  to  litem  that  I  should  now  say  that  I  never  question- 
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fiieing  the  slight?-.'  irace  of  ;i  muvious  difference,  or"  opinion.  Patriots  may 
differ  as  to  I  lie  expediency  of  a  dcclarsiiioii  of  war.  or  tin:  wisdom  of  a  course 
of  policy  wlik-fi  may  proladjly  lead  to  such  ■■■  rc-alt,  Iiiii.  honor  and  duty  for- 
bid divided  counsels  after  our  country  lias  been  invaded,  si  ml  American  blood 
das  been  shed  on  American  soil  by  a  treacherous  foe.  .Parly  strife  and  po- 
litical conflict;;  should  then  cease.  One  sentiment  so, add  animate  every 
heart;  one  object  eooh'ol  every  movement — the  tvimnph  of  our  country. 
Mr.  Oiininuasi,  if  1  could  have  am  ici  paled  ibe  extraordinary  tnvu  which,  hits 
been  given  to  this  discussion,  I  could  have  presented  to  the  committee  and 
the  country  a  mass  of  evidence,  from  oiliciel  document:,,  suiticient.  to  show 
that,  for  years  past,  we.  have.  hsi.d  ample  cause  of  wsir  siKsiiusl.  Mexico,  inde- 
pendent of  the  recent  bloody  tvaiisai.-lii.sus  up™  the  Kio  ilel  Norte.  I  could 
have  presented  a  catalogue  of  aggressions  anil  insnils;  of  outrages  on  on; 
national  flag — on  the  porous  am!  property  of  ou-  citi/ens ;  of  the  violation 
of  treaty  stipulations,  and  iiie  murder,  robhery,  and  imprisonment  of  our 
countrymen — the  very  reeital  of  which  v.  o\bl  -nlliec  to  iill  the  national  heart 
wiili  indignation.  Well  do  1  recollect  that  General  Jack-on,  (luring  the  last 
year  of  bis  udininisiiaboa,  deemed  ilie  subject  of  suilicicn:  importance  at  ibat 
lime  to  send  a  special  message  lo  Congress  in  v.  bich  he  declared,  "The  wan- 
ton character  of  some  of  the  outrages  upon  the-  persons  aed  properly  of  our 
citizens,  upon,  the  ollicers  and  ibis  "f  the  linked  States  independent  of  re- 
cent insults  to  ibis  government,  and  | s c ■: ■  | -I ■  ■  by  the  bile  extraordinary  Mex- 
ican minister,  would  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  nations,  immcditite  lew."  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  doemuenr-  before  me  to  enable  nie  to  go  into  a  re- 
cital of  the  detail  of  these  Mexican  enormities.  Tliey  were  sutlicient,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinbi:  of  General  Jackson,  to  jnsiby  an  immediate  resort  to 
arms.  But  her  weakness  and  diMracbal  cor.diliou  softened  our  resentment, 
and  induced  us  to  endure  her  aggressions,  it  i<  cluirsmteristic  of  our  coun- 
try to  be  magnanimous  where  forbearance  does  net  become  pusillanimity  or 
a  gross  dereliction  of  duty,  i  fear  we  curried  onr  magnanimity  too  far  in 
this  instance.  Certain  ii:  is  that  it  produced  no  ber.cibial  results:  for  at  the 
very  next  session  Mr.  Van  Bin™  was  under  the  necessity  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  Ibe  subject,  said  sulding  to  the  old  catalogue  a  long 
list  of  new  grievances,  ec-king  fir  authority  in  isss;o  letrers  of  reprisal  in  case 
prompt  satisl'actioii  should  not  be  mad''.  I  bare  in  si  hook  before  me  an  ex- 
tract from  I  be  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  {Mr.  Forsyth)  to  the  President, 
to  which  I  will  invite  the  attention  ui'rhoso  who  have  not  examined  the  sub- 
ject: 

"  Wince  the  hist  se-sioi!  of  ( 'engross  mi  embargo  hes  1'ccn  laid  on  Amer- 
ican vessels  in  the  ports  of  Mexico.  Although  rinsed,  no  satisfaclion  has 
been  made  or  oiler  ■■■■[  for  ;  be  resulting  iuiuiies.  ( tnr  inescbsmt  vessels  hsivo 
been  captured  for  disregarding  a  pretended  blockade  of'l'exas;  vessels  and 
cargoes,  secretly  proceeded  against  in  Mexican  hibuusils.  condemned  sind. 
sold.  The  captain.-.  cro»-,  and  passengers  of  the  captured  vessels  lisive  been 
imprisoned  and  plundered  of  ikeie  properly;  ami,  after  enduring  insults  ami 
injuries,  have  been  reiesisod  without  rcinuncrabon  or  apology.  I'or  these 
acts  no  reparation  has  been  promised  or  explanations  given,  although  satis- 
faction  was,  in  general  terms,  demanded  in  July  last," 

Aside  from  the  insult-  lo  our  fhig,  the  imiigniiy  to  the  nation,  and  the  in- 
jury to  our  commerce,  it  b  estimated  that  i:o"  less  than  ton  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  due  to  our  citizens  for  these  and  many  other  outrages  which  Mexico 
has  committed  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Yi  ben  pressed  by  our  govern- 
ment for  adjustment  and  reimmeraiien.  sbc  has  re-oried  to  all.  manner  of  ex- 
pedients to  proera stin ale  and  delay.  She  has  made  treaties  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  our  claims  and  then  refused  lo  raiify  them,  on  the  most  friv- 
olous pretexts,  and,  even  when  rntiiicd.  has  failed  to  comply  with  their  stip- 
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ulatioas.  The  Column  rco  on  Foreign  delations  t.(  the  Senate  of  (he  United 
Stales  in  1837  made  js  rejiofi.  upon  the  subject,  in  which  they  said,  "If  the 
government  of  the  United  States  were  to  exact  strict  and  prompt  redress  from 
Mexico,  your  cnnmiit'.i.c  might  wiih  justice  recommend  an  inunedinio  resort 
to  war  or  reprisal."  The  Committee  on  .roreie.ii  Allah's  en  the  part  of  the 
House  of  liefjresoiUmives,  at  the  same  session,  say:  "The  merchant  vessels 
ol'  the.  United  States  ha-.e  hoc:)  lived  into,  ln'v  tit j sons  a Hacked  and  even  put 
to  death,  and  her  ships  uf  war  ttealcd  iviih  disrespect  when  payinp:  a  friend- 
ly visit  to  a  port  u  here  they  had  a  right  to  expect  hosphality ;"  and,  in  con- 
clusion, the  committee  observe  (hat  "  they  fully  concur  with  the  President 
that  ample  cause  exists  for  taking  redress  into  thole  own  hands,  and  believe 
we  should  be  justified,  in  -.he  opinion  of  other  nation:..  For  I  a  I;  nig  such  a  step." 
Such  was  the  posture  of  our  uifaiis  with  Mexico  in  1837  and  1888.  and  the 
opinion  of  the  several  departments  of  our  go^ci  uim-nt  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter and  enormity  of  '.lie  onliaiK'S  complained  of.  These  Iransaoriorss  all 
occurred  years  before  the  quorum  of  the  annexi.tion  of  Texas  was  favorably 
entertained  by  our  government.  We  had  heeu  i  he  first  to  recognis:  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas,  as  wed  as  that  of  Mexico,  he  fare  :ho  uaiioual  existence 
of  either  had  been  acknowledged  hy  the  parent  country.  In  doing  this  we 
only  exercised  an  end  do!  .red  riglil.  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  our 

example  was  immediately  fdlev, ;  d  l.y  I1'! r,  fine.  Liu  a.  and  all  the  principal 

powers  of  Europe.  The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  ro  this  country 
was  not  then  seriously  mooted.  The  proposition  had  been  made  by  Texas, 
and  promptly  reject:-. i  by  mi:-  govornuKoi.  Uf  course,  tbrre  could  be  noth- 
ing growing  out  of  that  question  which  could  have  given  the  slightest  cause 
of  offense  to  Mexico,  or  can  he  urged  in  palliation  of  the  monstrous  outrages 
which  for  a  long  scries  of  years  previous-  she  had  been  committing  upon  the 
rights,  interests,  and  honor  of  our  eouiirt-y.  IJul  our  causes  of  complaint  do 
not  stop  hero.  In  1842,  Mr.  Thompson,  our  minister  to  that  country,  felt 
himself  called  noon  io  iw-uo  an  addn  -s  ro  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Mexico,  ill 
which,  after  reciting  our  grievances,  he  said  : 

"iNot  only  have  we  never  done  an  act  of  an  unfriendly  character  toward 
Mexico,  but  I  confidently  assert  dun,  from  I  be  very  moment,  of  the  existence 
of  the  republic,  we.  have  allowed  to  pass  unimproved  no  opportunely  of  doing 
Mexico  an  act  of  kindness.  I  will  not  now  enumerate  the  acts  of  that  char- 
acter, both  to  the  govcrnmcnl  of  Mexico  and  to  the  oitiA  us,  public  and  pri- 
vate. If  this  government,  choose  to  ibrgct  (hem,  I  will  not  recall  them. 
While  such  has  been  cor  course  to  .Mexico,  ii  is  wilb  pain  I.  am  forced  to  say 
that  the  open  violation  of  the  rights  of  American  chizens  by  the  authorities 
of  Mexico  have  been  greater  for  the  Inst  iifteen  years  lhi;n  those  of  all  the 
governments  of  Christendom  united;  and  yet  wc  have  left  the  redress  of  all 
these  multiplied  and  aeeumuln'ed  wrongs  to  friendly  negotiation,  without 
baling  ever  iu'imaied  a  disposition  ro  resort  to  force." 

It  should  he  borne  in  mind  that  ah  loose  insults  and  injuries  were  commit- 
ted heforo  (he  annexation  of  Texas  to  i  lie  United  Slates — hi  lore  the  propo- 
sition was  ever  seriously  ciiicrmmed  by  tins  govcrnmcnl.  Of  course,"  the 
subsequent  consummation  of  ihat  measure  can  afford  no  pretext  for  tho.se 
atrocities  previously  commiiied.  The  same  system  of  plunder  and  outrage 
was  pursued,  only  on  a-  smaller  .scale,  ton  nrd  Prance  and  England.  Por  of- 
fenses of  the  saiuee  harueier,  only  less  ag.gravniei),  and  not  one  tenth  as 
numerous,  Prance  made  her  demand  for  roparndon,  and  proclaimed  her  ul- 
timatum from  the  deck  of  a  innn-of-war  oil'  Vera-  Cruz.  Kedress  being  de- 
nied, the  French  fleet  opened  their  batteries  on  the  easlle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  and  compelled  the  fortress  to  surrender  ami  the  Mexican  government 
to  accede  to  their  demand-,  and  pay  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  addi- 
tion, to  defray  the  expenses  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  claim.     The 
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English  government  also  presented  ciaiius  for  reme,  tie  ration  to  her  subjects 
for  simitar  outrages.  Wearied  !if  1 1 10  dilatory  action  of  tin:  Mexican  Con- 
gress, the  .British  minister  presented  hi?  ultimatum,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
informed  the  Mexican  govc.v  anient  that,  in  lire  tmi!  of  non-compliance  with 
the  demand.  In:  was  instructed  10  inform  the  admiral  of  (lie  .Jamaica  station 
of  the  fact,  who  had  been  instructed  to  act  in  that  ease,  and  employ  force  in 
compelling  an  acquiescence,  '[.'ho  uifair  was  speccdy  arranged  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  British  government.  Tim-  we.  find  that  remuneration  and 
satisfaction  were  made  10  England  and  .France  for  the  same  injuries  of  "'Inch 
wo.  complain,  where  their-  sub  joe  is  .and  oar  citizens  Here  common  sufferers. 
Still  the  wrongs  of  our  citizens  arc  unredressed,  and  the  indignity  to  the 
honor  and  flag  of  tlie  country  unavenged.  Our  wrongs  weic  lon-fuhi  greater 
than  theirs  in  number,  enormity,  niu.l  amount.  Their  complaints  have  been 
heard  in  tones  of  thum'.cr  from  the  mouths  of  Iheiv  camion,  and  have  been 
adjusted  according  to  the  terms  dictated  by  the  injured  parties.  Tlie  for- 
bearance of  our  government  lo  enforce  our  rights  !:y  the  same  efficient  meas- 
ures whieb  they  omphived  has  been  oonsbie-.ed  a?  c.\  i  device  of  our  imbeeility, 
which  gave  impunity  to  the  p:ist  and  license,  to  future  aggressions.  Hence 
wc  hud  that  while  tircu:  Kri'ain  ami  t'rance,  by  the  energy  and  efficiency 
with  wdiieh  they  enforced  their  rights,  have  commanded  I  lie  respect  of  Mex- 
ico and  re-established  their  amicable  relations,  the  United  States,  by  an  ill- 
advised  magna.nhmi.y  ami  forbearance  toward  a.  weak  and  imbecile  neigh- 
bor, has  forfeited  her  re>peit.  ami  lust  ail  tlie  advantages  of  (hat  friendly  in- 
to which  our  natural  position  entitles  us.  Under  the  operation  of 
.  our  commerce  with  Mexico  has  dwindled  down  by  degrees  from 
s  of  dollars  per  annum  lo  a  mere  nominal  sum,  wiiiie  that,  of 
France  and  England  hits  steadily  increased,  uuiil  they  have  secured  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  ami  almost  a  controlling  influence-  over  the  councils  of 
that  wretched  country,  (inch  was  the  relative  position  of  -Mexico  toward 
the  United  Stales  n.ml  other  countries  when  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  arose.  The  firsl  proposition  for  annexation  bad  been 
promptly  rejected — in  my  opinion  very  unwisely-  -from  a  false  delicacy  to- 
ward the  feelings  (1f  Mexico.  When  the  question  was  again  agitated,  she 
gave  notice  to  this  government  that  she  woaid  regard  tlie  consummation  of 
the  measure  as  a  declaration  of  war.  She  made  ibe  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  annexation  by  the  Congre-s  of  she  United  Slab's  the  pretext  for  dis- 
solving she  diplo'u; !■:■::  i-i!:ii  i.iiis  between  the  two  countries.  She  peremptorily 
recalled  her  minister  from  Yv" aldington.,  and  virtually  dismissed  ours  from 
Mexico,  permitting  him,  as  in  the  ease  of  all  his  predecessors,  to  be  rohbed 
hy  her  bandilii  according  to  'lie  usages  of  *be  country.  This  was  followed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mexican  consuls  fr(un  our  sen-ports,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  all  commercial  intercourse.  Our  go:  ernmetit  submitted  to  these 
uccuniidu.ted  insult-  and  injuries  with  patience  and  forbearance,  still  hoping 
fir  an  adjustment  of  all  our  diilicuhies  without,  being  compelled  to  resort  to 
actual  hostilities.  Impeded  by  this,  spirit  of  moderation,  our  government  de- 
termined to  waive  all  matters  of  etiquette,  sua  make  unottu  r  effort-  lo  restore 
the  amicable  relations  of  the-two  countries  by  negotiation.  An  informal 
application  was  th ere- Core  made  to  the  government  of  Mexico  to  know  wheth- 
er, in  tlie  event  we  should  send  a  miui-ter  to  that  country,  clothed  with  ample 
powers,  she  would  not  receive  him  with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 
Having  received  an  affirmative  answer,  Mr.  Slide  1 1  was  i  ir,  inert  lately  appoint- 
ed and  sent  to  Mexico.  Upon  his  arrival  he  presented  his  credentials  and 
requested  to  bo  formally  received.  The  government  of  Mexico  at  first  hesi- 
tated, then  proora-tinutc.d,  ami  dually  refused  !o  receive  hint  in  his  capacity 
of  minister.  Here,  again,  the  forbearance  of  our  government  is  most  signal- 
ly displayed.      Instead  of  re-,e:'tb:g  tin-;  renewed  insult  by  the  chastisement 
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due  to  her  peril  (!%',  ocr  government  again  resolved  lo  make  another  offer!  iV:f 
peace.  Accord  iiigdy,  Mr.  ,>lidcl]  •■■. ;:-  instrueted  in  remain  sit  some  suitable 
plate  in  the,  vidnitv  of  tin?  t- Lry  of  Mexico  uu:il  the  result  of  tlie  revolution 
then  pending  should  be  known";  uiitl,  in  (lie.  event  of  success,  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  new  government  to  be  received  as  miuhter.  favedes  being 
firmly  established  in  power,  with  his  administration  termed,  Mr.  Slidell  again 
applied,  and  was.  ajjin  rejected.  In  the  mean  time,  while  these  events  were 
occurring  at  the  capital  of  Mexico,  her  nrmli^  were  marching  from  all  parts 
of  the  republic  toward  the  boundary  of  the  United  iSr:i:c=s,  and  were  concen- 
trating in  largo  iiambers  fit  "aid  near  Miuamoras.  Of  course,  our  govern- 
ment watched  all  these  military  movements  with  interest  and  vigilance. 
While  we  were  anxious  for  pence,  and  v.mc  iisi:)g  all  llie  means  in  our  power, 
consistent  with  honor,  to  restore  iriemliy  rcla-don..,  the  iidniinistralion  wes 
not  idle  in  its  preparations  to  meel  any  crisis  licit  migln  arise,  and,  if  neces- 
sary in  self-defense,  lo  repel  force  liy  force.  "With  this  view  an  efficient 
squadron  had  been  sent  to  the  Guif  of  Mexico,  and  a  portion  of  the  army 
concentrated  between  the  Niteoes  end  the  liio  del  Norte,  with  positive  in- 
structions (o  commit  no  act  of  aggression,  and  to  net  strictly  on  the  defens- 
ive, unless  Mexico  lmfvituue.lcly  should  commence  hi -Millies  and  attempt  to 
invade  our  territory,  When  General  Taylor  pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  del  Korle.  be  sent  General  Worth  across  iho  river  to  explain  to 
the  Mexican  general  and  tiic  civil  authorities  of  MntamoriLS  the  objects  of 
his  mission  ;  thai  his  was  not  a  hostile  .expedition  ;  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  invade  Mexico  or  commit  any  act  of  aggression  upon  her  rights : 
that  he  was  instructed  l.y  hi.-,  g.o  etiimeiil.  lo  :;e(  stricdy  nil  the  defensive,  and 
simply  to  protect  American  soil  and  American  citi.'.cn-  from  invasion  and 
aggression;  that  die  United  States  desired  pence  with  Mexico  ;  and,  if  hos- 
tilities ensued,  Mexico  would  have  to  strike  the,  in-:  blow.  When  the  two 
armies  were  thus  posted  on  <.y.j:.iislit;  sides  of  lite  river.  Colonel  Cross,  while 
riding  alone  a  few  miles  from  the  American  camp,  was  captured,  robbed, 
murdered,  and  ttuartered.  About,  the  sai:v-  time  die  .Mexican  general  sent 
a  notice  to  Goner;:!  T;;.y!ur  that,  unless  in:  reiao-.T-il  lii>  camp  and  retired  to 
the  cast  side  of  the  .Nueces,  be  should  compel  him  to  do  so.  Subsequently 
General  Arista  sent  a  message  to  General  Taylor  l'i:;t  hostilities  already  ex- 
isted. On  the  ncxi  day  a  small  portion  of  our  army,  while  recoimoilring 
the  country  on  tiie  American  side  of  the  river,  was  surrounded,  tired  upon, 
and  ihc  greater  porti*  u  of  1  hem  captured  or  killed,  ii  was  then  discovered 
that  the  Mexican  army  had  cro-sed  i'.o  river,  snrro-.imled  the  American 
camp,  and  interposed  a  large  force  between  General  Taylor's  encampment 
ami  .1 'oil it  h-nbcl,  ihc  dc-pOt  of  hi-  [>roi  isious  an. I  military  stores. 

Here  we  have  the  causes  and  origin  of  the  existing  war  with  Mexico. 
The  facts  which  I  have  briefly  recited  are  accessible  to,  if  not  within  the 
knowledge  of.  every  gentleman  v.- ho  feels  an  interest  in  examining  them. 
Their  authenticity  docs  not  depend  upon  i  lie  weight  of  my  authority.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  fail  and  in  detail  in  the  pnblic  documents  on  our  tables 
and  in  our  libraries.  With  a.  knowledge  of  the  facts,  or,  at  least,  professing 
to  know  ihcm,  gentlemen  have  the  hardihood  to  tell  us  that,  the  President 
has  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  precipitated  iho  country  into  an  unjust  and 
unholy  war.  They  express  great  simpaihy  fir  Mexico;  profess  to  regard 
her  an  injured  and  persecuted  nation-  -the  victim  of  American  injustice  and 
aggression.  They  have  no  sympathy  for  the  widows  and  orphans  whoso 
husbands  and  fathers  have  ii-.'ea  robbed  and  murdered  by  iho  Mexican  au- 
thorities; 110  sympathy  with  oar  own  countrymen  who  have  dragged  out 
miserable  lives  within  [he,  wells  of  her  dungeons,  without  crime  and  without 
trial  ;  no  indignation  at  the  oal.rages  lip-on  our  commerce  and  shipping,  and 
the  insults  lo  our  national  flag:  no  resentment  at  the  violation  of  treaties 
and  the  invasion  of  our  tcrritorv. 
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I  will  now  proceed  1.0  examine  the  arguments  !iy  which  (lie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Delano  |,  ami  ^hnse  wiili  whom  he  acis,  pretend  to  justify 
lim-ii-  foreign  sympathies.  They  as-umc  that  the  Kin  c.Ih.1  Nolle  was  not  the 
boundary-line  between  Texas  imil  Mexico  ;  that  tho  republic  of  Texas  never 
extended  beyond  tho  Nueces,  and,  consequently,  thai  our  government  was 
under  no  obligation,  aiii.i  ban  juj  lis'1",  10  protect.  ;he  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens  beyond  that  river.  In  support  of  that,  assumption,  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to  a  dispute  wdiieh  he  says  once  arose,  between  the 
province;,  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  the  decisions  of  Almonte,  and  soma 
other  Mexican  r:enoral,  thereon,  prior  to  the  Texan  revolution,  and  while 
those  provinces  ceiis;i:.uic.d  one  sime  in  Ihe  Mexican  conl'c deration.  He  has 
also  referred  ta  Mrs.  Holler's  History  of  Texas,  and,  perhaps,  some  other 
works,  ill  which  we  are  informed  that  the  same  boundary  was  assigned  to 
the  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  I  am  nu;  eii'.ire'.v  uuni-quainlcd  with  the 
f'atis  and  authorities  in  which  the  gentleman  has  aiimied,  bat  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  discover  their  hearing  011  [be  question  al  i-sne.  True  it  is  that  in  1827 
the  provinces  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  were  erected  into  one  state,  having 
formed  for  themselves  a  republican  ceiisihiuion,  similar,  in  most  of  its  pro- 
visions, to  those  of  the  several  stale-  of  our  Union.  Their  constitution  pro- 
vided that  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  "  is  free,  and  independent  of  tho 
other  united  Mexican  states,  and  oi  every  other  foreign  power  and  domin- 
ion ;"  that  "in  all  matters  relating,  to  the  Mexican  eon  federation  the  state 
delegates  ils  faculties  and  powers  to  the  general  Congress  of  the  same  ;  but 
in  all  that  properly  relates  to  the.  admiuislralion  and  entire  government  oi' 
the  state,  it  retain,  hs  liberty,  independence,  and  sovereignly  ;:'  that,  "  there- 
fore, belongs  exclusively  1.0  the  fame  sra:o  the  right  to  establish,  by  means  of 
ir.-=  representatives,  its  fumiameulal  lau-,  confniim-ble  ro  the  basis  sanctioned 
in  the  constitutional  act  and  the  general  cons! itul ion."  This  new  stale,  com- 
posed of  a  union  of  die  tv.-o  provinces,  was  ailmiltcd  into  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy under  the  general  conslilnl'on  established  in  iX'H,  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  1  have  recited.  The  province  of  Coahuila  lay  on  the  west  side 
of  the  liio  del  Norte,  and  Texas  upon  the  east.  An  uncertain,  undefined 
boundary  divided  them  :  and,  so  long  as  1  hey  remained  one.  state,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  establishing  the  true  line.  It  is  im material,  therefore, 
whether  the  Nuoces  or  ihc  liio  del  Norte,  or  an  imaginary  line  between  the 
two,  was  the  boundary  between  Coahuila  and  Texas,  vhilc  these  provinces 
constituted  one  slate  in  the  Mexican  r.iufcdc™  v.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  go  back  to  a  period  anterior  ro  Iho  Texan  revolution  to  ascertain  the  lim- 
its and  bo  tin  i.l  a  rics  of  the  iv;erW;V  of  Texas.  lint,  if  the  gentleman  has  so 
great  a  reverence  or  antiquity  as  to  rcje<  t  all  au!  bo  rides  v.  Iiieh  have  not  be- 
come obsolete  and  inapplicable  in  eonseroaneo  of  the  changed  relations  of  that 
country,  I  will  gratify  his  ta-oe  in  that,  respect.  lr  mast  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Texas  (before  her  rovoluticnj  was  always  rmderstood  to  hate  been  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  lYench  proi  inec  of  Louisiana,  whilst  Coahuda  was  one  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico.  ]>J  ascertaining  rhe  vestem  boundary  of  Lou- 
isiana, therefore,  prior  to  its  transfer  by  1' ranee  to  Spain,  we  discover  the.  di- 
viding line  between  Texas  and  Coahuila.  I  will  not  weary  the  patience  of 
the  ilocse  by  an  exam  i  nation  of  (he  authorities,  in  detail,  by  which  this  point 
is  elucidated"  ami  established.  I  will  content  niy-elf  by  referring  (he  gentle- 
man to  a  document  in  winch  he  will  find  them  ail  ;  oilccied  and  analyzed  in 
a  masterly  manner,  by  one  '.chose  (earning  and  accuracy  he  will  not.  q lies'. ion. 
I  allude  to  a  dispatch  (perhaps  f  might  with  propriety  call  it  a  book,  from  its 
great  length)  written  by  enr  secrelar>  of  s: ate  in  Ibi!'  to  lion  Onis,  the  Span- 
ish minister.  The.  document  is  to  he  found  in  !ae  State  Papers  in  each  of 
our  libraries,  lie  will  iberc  find  a  multitudinous  colloetiiai  of  old  maps  and 
musty  records,  histories  and  geographies--  Spanidi,  Knpjish.  and  French— by 
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which  it  is  clearly  established  that  tin;  Rio  del  Norte  was  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Louisiana,  and  set  considered  by  Spa  hf  ;ml.L  Trance.  1joi.Ii,  when  they 
owned  tin;  opposite  ban  Us  of  that  river.  Tin-  vece  ruble  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Adams  |  in  Mint  famous  dispatch  rev  lev.  s  nil  the  authorities 
on  cither  side  with  n.  clearness  mid  nihility  which  defy  refutation,  and  demon- 
strate the  validity  of  our  title  in  virtue  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Ha 
went  farther,  and  expressed  hi-  own  convictions,  upon  n.  fall  examination  of 
the  whole  fptostiou.  that  our  tille  as  tin"  as  the  Kio  del  Xnrto  was  as  clear  as 
to  the  island  of  New  Orleans.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Ma.  Adams  in  1819. 
It  was  the  opinion  i.f  Messrs.  Monroe,  and  I  "im.-kjicy  ill  I  Sb.1.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Jefferson  and  Madison— of  all  our  presidents  and  ofall  administrations, 
from  its*  cquisition  in  .1  rifxl  to  its  fnrnl  rclinquishmem  in  I  819.  I  make  no 
question  with  the  ge.ntlemn.it  as  to  the  applicability  and  hearing  of  these  facts 
upon  the  point  in  controversy.  I  give  ihem  in  o p i ■  1 1 ^  1 1 i . ;■  n  lo  the  supposed 
facts  upon  which  ho  seems  to  rely.  I  pic  him  the  opinions  of  these  eminent 
statesmen  in  response  l.>  those  of  Almonte  and  his  brother  Jlexic.au  general. 
Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  and  his  constituents  Mint  those  renowned  states- 
men, including  his  distinguished  friend  [Mr.  AdamsJ,  as  well  as  President 
Polk  and  the  American  Congress,  were  engaged  in  im  unholy,  unrighteous, 
and  damnable  cause  when  claiming  till-.:  to  the  Kio  del  Norte  ?  I  leave  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  :mJ  hi-  venerable  friend  frum  Massachusetts  to  settle  the 
disputed  point  of  the  old  boundary  of  Texas  between  themselves,  trusting  that 
they  may  agree  upon  some  hasis  of  amicable  niljasiment  ami  compromise. 
But,  sir,  I  have  already  said  that  T  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  rely  upon 
tiioso  ancient  authorities  for  a.  foil  and  com ploi e  jostilicni.iou  or"  our  govern- 
ment in  maintaining  possession  of  the  country  on  I  he  lefl  haul,  of  the  liio  del 
Norte.  Our  justification  rests  upon  better  and  higher  evidence,  upon  a  firm- 
er basis — an  immutable  principle.  The  republic  of  Texas  field  the  count ry 
by  a  more  glorious  title  ilein  can  he  traced  tbrousrh  ;he  old  maps  and  musty 
records  of  French  and  Spanish  couri.s.  She  held  it.  by  the  same,  title  that  our 
fathers  of  the  lievoluliou  acquired  i.lie  Icrril.ory  and  achieved  the  independ- 
ence of  this  republic.  She  held  it  by  virtue  of  a  successful  revolution,  a,  dec- 
laration of  indepemh  ace.  selling  furtb  tire  inn  I  [enable  rights  of  man,  triumph. 
uutly  maiiHuinedby  Mie  inesistibie  power  of  her  arm-:  ami  consecrated  by  the 
precious  blood  of  her  glorious  heroes.  These  were  her  muniments  of  title. 
By  these  she  acquired  ihe  empire  which  she  has  voluntarily  annexed  (o  our 
Union,  and  which  we  have  plighiel  our  faith  to  protect,  and  defend  against 
invasion  and  dismemberment.  We  received  the  republic  of  Texas  into  the 
Union  with  her  entire  territory  us  an  independent  and  sovereign  state,  and 
have  no  right  to  alienate  or  surrender  an;,  portion  of  ii.  This  proposition  our 
opponents  admit,  so  tin-  as  respecls  ihe  country  on  this  side  of  the  Nueces,  but 
they  deny  both  the  nblieaiion  and  the  right  lo  a"  beyond  that  river.  Upon 
what  authority  they  as-uiuie  the  Nueces  lo  have  been  tiio  boundary  of  the  re- 
public of  Texas  they  have  not  condescended  to  inform  us.  I  am  unable  to 
conceive  upon  what  grounds  a  disiiuction  enn  he  drawn  us  to  our  right  to  the 
opposite  side*  of  that  stream.  1  know  nothing  in  the.  history  of  that  repub- 
lic, from  its  birth  to  its  translaiaui,  thai  would  aurhori/e  the  assumption. 
The  same  principles  and  evidence  which,  by  common  consent,  give  us  title  on 
this  side  of  the  Nueces,  establish  oor  rigid  to  ihe,  other.  The  revolution  ex- 
tended to  either  side  of  the  river,  am!  was  uiike  successful  on  both.  Upon 
this  point  I  speak  with  couiideuee,  fir  I  have  taken  the  precaution,  within  the 
hist  few  minutes,  to  have  the  facts  lo  ■>  hich  1  shell  refer  an  them  icated  by  the 
testimony  of  the  two  most  distinguished  uciors  (one  of  v.- bom  i  now  recognize 
in  my  eye)  of  those  thrilling  and  glorious  scem^.  1'pon  tins  high  authority,  I 
assume  that  the  hrst  revolutionary  army  in  Texas,  in  1  .>,."..  embraced  soldiers 
and  officers  wdio  were  residents  of  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
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Rio  del  Norte.  Those  s;;me  heroic  men.  ov  so  mnny  of  then!  us  hud  not  been 
butchered  by  the  Mexleait  S'ddicrv.  were  active  participufors  in  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  on  the  2.1st  of  Aijs'il.  ledii,  when  riaiitu  Ana  was.  captured  and 
(lie  Mexican  army  annihilated. 

A I  r  1 1 .  j  ■  j  y  ]  i  few  in  number,  and  sj>3v>oly  scattered  over  a  "id'.:  surface  of 
country,  and  consequently  expose!  to  lb;  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  the  en- 
emy, none  were  mare  fairhfal  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  constant  in  their 
devotion  to  Hie  interests  of  Ihe  republic  throughout  its  existence.  Immedi- 
ately lifter  the  battle  of  Sim  Jacinto  Santa  Ana  made  a  proposition  to  the 
commander  of  the  Texan  army  (General  Houston}  to  make  :i.  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  Mexico  would  re-: ■o.^i :i;v  the  iudrpondeoce  of  Texas,  with  the  Rio 
del  Norte  as  the  boundary.  In  May,  I  *;.!<;,  soch  a  treat}-  was  made  between 
the  government  of  Texas  and  Santa  Ana  on  the  pari,  of  the  'Mexican  na- 
tion, in  which  I  ho  independence  of  Texas  wa?  acknowledged,  and  tlie  Rio 
dei.N'orte  recognized  as  the  boundary.  In  pursuance  of  ihe  provision  of  this 
treaty,  the  remmmt  of  fhe  Mexican  army  vvns  permiued,  under  the  orders  of 
Santa  Ana,  to  retire  beyond  (lie  conlines  of  Ihe  republic  of  Texas,  and  take 
a  position  0111  he  other  side  of  I  ho  Rio  del  Norte,  whieli  they  did  accordingly. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Houston.  Was  that  [realy  ever  ratified  )iy  die  government  of 
Mexico? 

Mr.  7/oi!f/i/.:s.  I  am  not  aware-  "but  i1.  was  ratified  hy  any  body  on  the  part 
of  liie  government  of  Mexico  .-.x.-.-pi  Santa  Ana  a^a.l  his  subordinate  officers, 
for  the  very  good  rca-on  that  he  was  himself  Ihe  government  at  the  time. 
Only  one  year  previous  ho  had  usurped  the  government  of  Mexico,  had  abol- 
ished the  Constitution  of  1.S21,  and  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  his  own  hands.  To  give  stability  10  ibe  power  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  the  sword,  be  called  a  Congress  around  aim,  composed  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  adherens,  and  li.nl  /.oesfV' formally  proclaimed  dictator  of  the 
republic,  and,  as  such,  clothed  wiib  nil  the  powers  nf  government,  civil  and 
military.  Front  that  moment  the  government  of  Mexico  was  a,  republic  in 
name,  hut  a  military  dc~poli>m  in  fact.  She  lout  no  Constitution,  no  govern- 
ment, except  the  will  of  (he  diet  a  (or,  .end  the  ms(  nunc  ins  ho  chose  to  select 
to  execute  bis  will.  In  this  eupacily,  be  01  arched  Ids  armies  inio  Texas  for 
(he purpose  of  reducing  (hose  people  to  subjection  to  the  despotism  which  he 
had  est. il dished,  and  ex.termbia.mg  iiie  la-:  vcsii,:e.  of  freedom  which  remain- 
ed in  his  dominion;.  The  'L'exans  Hew  to  arms  in  defense  of  their  liberties, 
in  defense  of  the  form  of  gocci'micut  v-diich  they  and  established  for  them- 
selves hy  their  stab;  Comtiiution  of  1827,  and  the  national  Constitution  of 
1824,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  which  (hev  had  been  admitted  as  a 
sovereign  state  into  the  Mexican  confederacy.  The  Texans  had  taken  up 
arms  in  support,  and  Snuta  Ana  for  the  de-tm.-.iou,  of  the  Constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Texas.      While  engaged  in  this  work  of  desolation  with  fire  and 

sword,  committing  butidicvi  ■..  1  bavbai  i'ce.  unknown  to  civilized  warfare, 

Santa  Ana  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  heroic  Houston  and  bis  gallant  little 
army,  a  captive  to  those  whom  he  was  s!  riving  to  reduce  to  captivity.  Then 
it  was  that  (be  tyrant  became  a  suppliant  —a  suppliant  for  bis  life  and  liberty 
—at  the  hands  of  those  be  had  doomed  his  victims.  Then  the  dictator  bent 
his  knee  in  prayer  lor  mercy,  and  ■  tied  for  peace,  oilbring  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas  if  be  could  lie  permitted  to  rescue  the  remnant  of  his 
followers  from  destruction,  and  remove  them  beyond  the  Rio  del  Norte.  A 
treaty  to  (his  effect,  as  T  have  already  stated,  was  subscqeondy  entered  into  in 
due  form  ;  and.  in  pi.rsuance  ■'.  f  its  provisions,  the  Mexicans  evacuated  Texas, 
and  retired  beyond  the  Rio  del  Norte.  This  treaty  was  executed  by  Santa 
Ana  as  the  government  <;'<:  f.icl'j  for  the  time  being,  and,  as  such,  was  bind- 
ing on  the  Mexican  nation. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams.  I  desire  to  inquiro  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if 
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Santa  Ana  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war  at  the  time,  ami  in  duress  when  he  ex- 
ecuted 1 1 !  a t  treatv. 

,1/r.  Douijlnn.  Huma  And  ""an  :i.  prisoner  and  hi  duress,  and  .to  was  flic  en- 
tire! government  i;f  Mexico,  for  ho  was  at  ihai  lime  the  government  <fc  f'JvJo. 
clothed  with  all  its  fa  actions,  fi>  il  and  military.  The  si.nwiuiicai  itself  was 
a  prisoner  and  in  duress.  Jhil  will  il  be  eonteiulcd  tbai-  that  circumstance 
rendered  the  obligation  less  obligator}-  f 

Jtff.  jl(ioi«s.  It  is  a  strange  doctrine  ihr.i-  the  acts  of  a  prisoner  while  in 
du;css  :liv  ti>  In;  deemed  --ahd  after  he  has  icee'-ercd  his  liberty. 

Mr.  Dohi/Ihs.  We  arc  at  war  with  Mexico.  Our  armies  will  soon  march 
into  the  heart  (if  that  country.  I  trust  they  will  peat.-' [rati'  us  far  its  the  cap- 
ital, and  capture  not  only  the  army,  bul  the  Severn  men*  itself  in  the  halls  of 
the  Montezaiaas,  thai  we  ntay  make  them  all  prisoners  (.:"  war,  and  keep  them 
in  duress  until  they  shall  make  a  treaty  <.■!'  ]  caee  and  boundary  with  us,  by 
which  ttiey  shall  recognise  net  only  the  Iho  del  Norre.  l,tit  such  other  line  as 
we  shall  choose  to  dioiate  or  accept.  Will  the  gentleman  iVoni  Massachu- 
setts contend  that  a  treaty  made  with  us  under  ll;o-e  cireumsi  allocs  would  not 
be  binding,  because,  forsooth,  the  government  was  a  prisonei*  at  that  time? 
How  is  a  eouqi naed  nation  ever  to  tnnke  peace  it'  :i;e  gentleman's  doctrine  is 
to  prevail?  Take  t  be  ce-e  of  an  absolute  men  are  by:  rbe  kin,1;  is  captured  In 
battle  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Jiotii  liarlies  may  then  be  willing  to  settle 
tile  dispute,  but  no  treaty  can  he  made  because  the  king  is  in  duress,  and,  of 
course,  the  victor  would  not.  release  bis  royal  prisoner  tmiil  a  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  executed,  lest  he  might  continue  hostilities,  ana,  by  the  fortunes  of 
war,  triumph  in  the  contest.  This  doctrine  weald  place  all  unfortunate,  bel- 
ligerents in  a  nn>l  deplorable  condition.  They  refuse  to  make  peace  before 
defeat,  because  they  hope  for  victory.  They  are  incuiiU'Ctcn!  to  do  it  after- 
ward, because  they  are  in  duress,  purely  a  defeated  nation  would  find  itself 
in  a  lamentable  predicament.  '.!>>  feeble  (u  resist,  di-srmed,  conquered,  and 
still  incompetent  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  ami  aulas!  the  matter  in  dispute 
on  such  fair  and  equitable  te;ms  as  a  magnanimous  fee  aught  propose,  be- 
cause the  war  of  agression  which  they  bad  connnen.-ed  had  resulted  disas- 
trously, and  made  them  captive-.  I  fear,  ii'tbe  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
succeed  in  establishing  their  doctrine,  lltcy  will  soon  lira!  their  Mexican 
friends  in  a  dilemma,  truly  j.kiablc.  i'orhaps,  if  (.amoral  1'aredes  and  his 
military  government.  * hould  be  red  need  1  >  ea:.lV.  by.  i  lies':  gentlemen  would 
require'  that  our  armies  should  retire  within  our  own  lerritory,  and  set  the 
prisoners  at  liberty,  before  negotiations  for  peace  should  be  opened.  This 
maybe  their  view  of  (be  subject,  bat  1  ib-ubt  whether  it:  is  the  view  which  the 
American  government  or  the  Auie-Lican  people  will  ieel  it  their  duty  to  act 
upon.  Our  crude  notions  of  things  might  teach  its'  that  i lie  city  of  Mexico 
was  a  very  suitable  place  fur  conducing  the  in  gotiations.  I  must,  therefore, 
be  permitted  to  adhere  to  my  original  posllioi;  ibai  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
boundaries  b-atwci  n  Santa  Ana  laid  the  Tc\al!  government  in  May,  183G, 
was  binding  on  the  Maxima  nation,  it  having  been  executed  by  the  govcrn- 
tnent  d-:  thrio  for  die  time  being. 

Mr.  Adams.  Has  not  that  treaty  with  Santa  Ana  been  since  discarded  by 
the  Mexican  government? 

Mr.  Ifanghs.  I  presume  it  has,  for  I  am  no!  aware  of  any  treaty  or  com- 
pact which  that  government  ever  entered  into  that  she  did  not  afterward 
either  violate  or  repudiate.  The  history  of  our  treaty  stipulations  with  her 
furnishes  ample  ground  1'ui-  [his presumption.  I  have  nor  deemed  il.  necessa- 
ry to  inquire  what  (..articular  acts  of  disavowal,  if  am  ,  have,  been  since  adopt- 
ed by  the  Mexican  government.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  the 
treaty  was  entered  ir.io  by  corn  potent  authority  at  the  time  of  its  execution. 
The  acts  of  a  government  i--  jhcia  arc  binding  oa  the  nation  as  against  for- 
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Mr.  Adams.   I  deny  it.      I  deny  the  proposition. 

Mr.  £><>!t>//<j..i.  I  will  iint  enter  imo  an  elaborate  ui~t-i[-s^i'iji  of  i  lie  laws  of 
nations  on  the  point  wiih  in-.1  learned  gen'lcinan  from  Massachusetts.  I  will 
say,  however,  that.  I  understand  v.Titers  en  iirecrnationid  lir.v  to  lay  down  the 
principle  as  i  have  stated.  Certainly  the.  practice  ami  ib^fs  of  nil  civilized 
nations  sanction  ii,  of  which  history  furnishes  iiiiutiiieraole  examples.  Does 
l  lie-  gentleman  deny  rli-  =  validity  of  (Ik;  acts  ..if  th:.'  Brirish  government  in  the 
times  of  Cromwell  heenose  if  was  n  more  government  d,<  Jdcto,  established  in 
blood,  in  violation  of  the  fa^'isa  ('nnsiiiu'.ion '.'  Many  of  ihe  mast  hnport- 
ant  treaties  affecting  the  destiny  of  Europe  were  made  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment during  thai  period  ;  :md  who  ever  hoard  of  a  Tlnropeen  sovereign 
denying  their  obligation  or  iniiing  to  claim  the  beneltis  of  them?  Move  re- 
cent and  memorable  instances  may  he  found  in  our  chums  of  indemnities 
against  I'rnnce,  Nuiilss,  rend  Spain,  for  injuries  which  we  unstained  during 
llis  French  Revolution.  We  did  nut.  permit  tlese  countries  to  exonerate  them- 
selves  from  the  obligation  to  make  res  compensation  upon  the  pretext  that 
Napoleon,  Mural,  anil  Joseph  lionaparte  were  military  despots,  who  had  as- 
eeireled  tke  thrones  through  blood  and  violence.  Wo  recognized  them  as  the 
heads  of  those  governments  tk  jurio,  v.-bilu  seated  on  lire-  thrones  of  the  le- 
gitimate kings  of  those  eooiitrkis,  and  subsequently  held  the  n  at  ions  responsi- 
ble for  all  their  invasions  of  our  righls.  .Spain,  Naples,  ami  Franco  have  each 
acknowledged  the  onlign:ion  and  graulod  indemnities.  "Will  the  gentleman 
deny  the  validity  of  iho  purchase  of  Louisiana  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
made  with  a  usurer,  who  was  afterward  taken  prisoner  and  dethroned? 
With  as  little  propriety  may  he  reject  Snn'.n  Ana's  treaty  with  Texas,  and  our 
treaties  with  the  president,  anil  dictators  of  Mexico,  wiio  have  successively 
and  alternately  seized  the  reins  of  that  government  at.  short  intervals,  ami 
banished  or  be.hendod  ilieir  predecessors,  mid  changed  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment to  suit  their  purposes.  In  these  a 'id  all  similar  cases  the  usages  of  the 
civilized  world  sanction  tits  doctrine  for  which  I  contend,  ilmt  (he  govern- 
ment de  facto,  for  the  time  being,  is  recognized,  and  the  nntion  held  respons- 
ible for  its  aces,  without  impairing  imo  tb-e  means  by  which  it  was  establish- 
ed, or  allowing  ibe  obligation  to  be  dissolved  i.v  subsequent  revolutions  or 
disavowals.  I  am  not  now  digressing  the  question  whether  the  distinctions 
attempted  to  be  established  in  England  on  the.  terminal  ion  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  bet  "'sen  the  rival  houses  of  Laura -aer  uni.S  York,  were  well  found- 
ed 01'  Hot.  I  do  not  pretend  10  say  whether  it  is  a  settled  principle  of  the 
laws  of  nations  ih.-.t  ibere.  is  snob  a.  ousiif.eiien  b-:veen  govern mems  deJUc.io 
and  governments  df  j"r-.:  a-  seme  gentle men  iu-isl  upon.  I  wish  to  avoid  all 
immaterial  issuer,  fir  I  have  bad  no  opportunity  fee-  investigation  or  prepar- 
ation on  these  points.  AV,  I  insist  upon  in  this  discussion  is  that  the  aeis  of 
the  government  rk-  farto,  for  the  lime  being,  are  binding  on  the  mil  ion  in  re- 
spect to  foreign  states.  It  is  immaterial,  therefore,  v.heihei'  Mexico  has  or 
has  not  disavowed  Santa  Anr.'s  treaty  v,  ith  Texas.  Tt  was  executed  at  the 
lime  by  competent  authority.  She  availed  herself  of  all  its  benefits.  By 
virtue  of  it  she  saved  the  remnant  of  her  army  ''ion  total  annikilation,  ami 
had  her  captive  dictator  restored  to  liberty,  t'nder  it  she  was  permitted  to 
remove,  in  peace  rend  security,  aii  her  soldier1,  citi/.oiis,  and  properly,  beyond 
the  Kio  del  Norte.  The  question  is.  had  she  a  moral  and  legal  right  to  re- 
pudiate it  after  she  had  enjoyoii  all  iis  advantages? 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  attempts  to  Apply  the  legal  maxims 
relative  to  civil  coiitincls  to  this  transaction.  Because  an  individual  who 
enters  into  a  contract  while  in  dure;*,  has  a  right  to  disavow  it  when  restored 
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to  liis  liberty,  he  can  see  no  reason  why  Santa  Ana  could  not  do  the  same 
thing.  I  shall  not  go  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  tin;  rights  of  a  nation, 
in  tinio  of  war,  art  no!,  identical  wii.li  those  of  ji.  citizen,  under  the  municipal 
laws  of  his  own  country,  in  a  state  of  peace,  lint,  if  1.  should  admit  the  just- 
ness of  the  supposed  parallel,  I  apprehend  the  gentleman  would  not  insist 
upon  the  right  to  rescind  1 1 1  ■_■  contract  wiilunii  placing  the  parties  ins(a(» quo; 
for  it  most  be  boring  in  mind  ilia!-  Santa  Ana  was  a  prisoner  according  to  the 
rules  of  war,  ami  consequently  hi  lawful  cu-tody.  Is  the  gentleman  prepared 
to  show  that  the  Mexican  government  ever  proposed  to  rescind  the  treaty,  and 
place  the  parties  in  rhe  same  rclnti\e  position  ihc-y  occupied  on  the  day  of  its 
execution?     Did  they  ever  offer  lo  ■■end  Santa.  Ana  and  his  defeated  army 


hack  to  han  Jacinto,  lo  remain  asGeimraf  ll'oi iron's  prisoners  until  the  Tex 
government  should  dispose  of  them  according  to  ils  discretion,  under  the  laws 
Of  nations?  But  I  must,  re!  urn  from  ihis  digression  ro  the  in  ant  point  of  my 
argument.  I  was  piTcceding  with  my  proof,  v,  lieu  these  interruptions  com- 
menced, to  show  that  the  lilo  del  None  was  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  and  has  boon  -o  elaimi.'d  on  the  one  side  and  recognized  on  the  other 
ever  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  J.  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  country  west  of  the  Nueces  had  her  soldiers  in  the  Texan  army  during 
the  campaigns  of  1*".j  and  JfiiUS,  and  iliat  the  treaty  of  jie.aee  and  independ- 
ence between  Santa  Ana  and  the  Texan  govcrmncni  rccugniicd  the  Viio  del 
Norte  as  the  boundary.  I  have  also  referred  to  tin:  fact  that  the  Mexican 
army  was  removed  from  Testa;,  in  pursuance  of  i  hat  ireaty,  to  the  west  haul; 
of  that  stream.  I  am  informed  by  big  It  authority  that  General  Filisola  re- 
ceived ins  true  tions  from  the.  authorities  in  Mexico,  wdio  were  exorcising  the 
functions  of  gtwcrinucni.  in  Sauiu  .-.Vila's  ch-cuco.  to  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment with  the  Ti.xuu  government  ninth  should  be  necessary  to  save  the 
Mexican  army  from  d  est  met  ion.  and  secure  its  safe  rcireut.  from  that  coun- 
tty;  .and  that,  in  pursuance  of  those  iustrnein'iis,  be  diii  ratify  Santa  Ana's 
treaty  previous  to  marching  the  army  beyond  die  liio  del  Norte.  My  friend 
from' Mississippi,  before  me  (Mr,  l>avb.;,  who  1ms  investigated  t!ie  stihjcci,  as- 
sures me  thn.t  such  is  the  fact.  My  ov  n  recollection  a.i  cords  with  his  state- 
ment in  this  respect.  These  facts  clearly  show  that  .Mexico,  at  that  rime,  re- 
garded the  revolution  as  successful  as  i\\r  .as  !hc  Ilio  del  Norte,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  river  mml  necessarily  become  liic  boundary  whenever  the  in- 
dependence of  the  new  republic  should  be  firmly  established.  Subsequent 
transactions  pruvo  thai-  the  I  wo  countries  hare  over  since  netted  on  the  same 
supposition.  Texas  iiuicodiubdy  ; a:;. -.l ceded  ::;■  |. ij-ni  a  Constitution  undostub- 
lisii  a  permanent  government.  The  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Bio 
del  Norte  was  represented  .in  ihe  convent  it >:i  which  fcrme d  her  Constitution  in 
1830.  James  Powers,  an  actual  resident  of  the  territory  now  in  dispute,  was 
elected  a  delegate  he  the  people,  residing  there,  and  participated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  as  one  of  its  members.  The  first  Congress  which 
assembled  under  the  Coi:siitu:i:::i  proceeded  lo  dcf.no  ihe  boundaries  of  (he 
republic,  to  establish  courts  of  jurisdiction,  and  ihe  cscecise  of  all  the.  powers 
of  sovcroigntv  over  too  whole  tcrrifory.  tine  of  the  first  acts  of  that  Congress 
declares  (fie  Kio  del  Notre,  from  ils  mouth  to  its  source,  to  be  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  the.  others  provide  for  the  exercise  of  juris- 
diction. Counties  were  established,  reaching  across  tin;  Nueces,  and  even  to 
the  Kio  del  Norte,  as  fast  us  the  title  of  emigration  advanced  in  that  direc- 
tion. Corpus  Christ I,  I'oint  Tsahei,  and  General  Taylor's  camp,  opposite 
Matamoras,  are  all  within  the  county  of  San  f'atrieio,  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
according  to  our  recent-  maps.  That,  same  county,  from  the  day  of  its  for- 
mation, constituted  a.  poni.ai  of  one  of  ihe  congressional  district*,  and  also  of 
a  senatorial  district  in  the  .Republic  of  Texas  ;  if  now  forms  a  portion,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  a  representative  district,  and  also  a  senatorial  district,  for  the 
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election  of  representatives  and  sen rs  to  ihe  Texan  Legislature,  as  well  as 

a  congressional  district  for  liirj  election  of  a-  representative  [0  the  Congress 
of  (.lie.  L'nited  States,  Colonel  Kinney,  who  emigrated  front  my  own  stale, 
has  resided  in  thai  country,  between  the  Nueces  ami  tin;  Kio  dnl  Norte,  for 
many  years  ;  lias  represented  it  in  the.  Conpa-css  of  ihe  lie-public  of  Texas, 
also  "hi  the  convention  which  formed  the  Const  Mni  ion  of  the.  Slate  of  Texas, 
and  now  represents  it  in  the  Texan  Senate.  I  know  not  what  stronger  evi- 
dence could  be  (kiiiiT.il  thai  the  country  in  '[tlcsiion  was.  i'lj'iii:'.  a  portion  of 
the  Republic  of  'Texas,  and,  as  a  conscipicuce,  b  now  a  portion  of  the  United 
States.  If  nil  expn  ^  nckm.w  lodgment  by  Ml  xieo  of  the  J,'io  del  Norte  us  the 
boundary,  is  deemed  essential,  and  the  recognition  of  thai  fact  in  SantaAna's 
treaty,  and  stibseqtwutlv  by  .bilisola.  is  not  considered  sufficient,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  furnish  further  ami  more  recent  evidence,  which,  I  trust,  will  he 
satisfactory  on  that  poinl.  I  ha.ve  not  the  [capers  10  which  I  shall  refer  be- 
fore rne  at  litis  moment,  hot  they  ate  of  such  general  notoriety  ihat  they  tan 
not  fail  to  he  within  the  rccollccfion  of  the  members  of  the  House  generally. 
Il  will  be  remembered  [bat  v.  hen  «c  were  disc  u -si  tig  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  the  annoxariun  of  Texas  sialic  two  yens  ago.  much  was  said  about 
an  armistice:  entered  into  between  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  for  a  limned  period.  Well,  that-  armistice  was  agreed  to  by  the 
two  govern  men  is,  and  in  she  pi.Tohuuntion  announcing  lee  fact,  by  the  Mexi- 
can government,  the  JlCiioaii  forces  were  required  to  retire  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Texas  to  the  ii-cst  :fiii*  of '//■■■  l;^>  ikl  Sork:.  This  proclamation  was 
issued,  as  near  as  I  recollect,  in  le'lOor  1  841,  juil.  before  the  treaty  of  annex- 
ation was  signed  by  President.  Tyler,  and  at  a  period  when  Mexico  had  had 
sufficient  time  to  recover  IVoni  the  din/mess  of  tin;  shock  at  San  Jacinto,  and 
to  ascertain,  to  what  extent  the  revolt o  ion  had  liecu  sue:  >  s-fuk  and  where  the 
true  boundary  was.  She  was  not  a.  prisoner  of  war,  nor  in  duress,  at  the  time 
ihe  issued  litis  proclamation.  It-  was  her  own  deliherale  net  (so  far  as  delib- 
eration ever  attend-  her  action),  none  oi  her  own  volition.  In  that  proclama- 
tion ihe  clearly  recognises  the  liio  del  None  as  liie  boundary,  and  that,  too, 
in  view  of  a  treaty  oi' peace,  by  which  the  independence  o:  Texas  was  to  he 
npiiii  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Adams.  1  wish  to  ask  I  ho  pan  Ionian  from  Il.iii;:i-  if  ibe  la«i  Congress 
did  not  pass  an  act  regitlatinir  tra,lc  ami  commerce  to  the  fur.'', 'in  province  of 
Santa  Fe  ? 

Mr.  Daw/tvs.  I  believe  the  hist  Congress  did  pass  an  act  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  I' will  remind  the  gentleman  that  the  jn-earM  Congress  has  parsed 
an  act  extending  the-  revenue  bins  of  I  ho  United  ,-iiates  over  the  country  be- 
tween the  Rio  del  Norle  and  the  Nueces,  and  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  custom-house  othcers  to  reside  there.  As  near  its  I  rccohcef,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  niysclf  voted  for  belli  of  those  acts.  The  only 
difference  between  us,  in  this  respect,  wa?,  that  he,  being  a  little  more  zealous 
than  myself,  made  a  speech  for  t  iie  last  one— tot'  ihe  act  extending  one  laws 
over  and  biking  legal  possession  cf  the  very  country  where  General  Taylor's 
army  is  now  encamped,  and  which  he  now  asierii  to  belong  to  Mexico.  That 
act  passed  ibis  Congress  r.iiaiiiniously  at  the  present  session,  taking  legal  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country  in  dbuuie,  and  of  course  making  it  the  sworn 
duty  of  Ihe  President,  to  see  its  provisions  tV.it!  dully  executed.  In  the  name 
of  truth  and  justice,  Task  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  his  follow- 
ers in  this  crusade,  heiv  they  can  justify  it  to  their  consciences  to  denounce 
the  President  for  sending  the  army  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  citizens  there, 
and  defend  the  country  from  iuv:>ioii.  alter  they  had  voted  to  take  legal  pos- 
session by  the  extension  of  our  laws  ?  They  bail  as-cried  our  right  to  the 
eonnlry  by  a  solemn  act  of  Congress ;  had  erected  it  into  a  collection  dis- 
trict, and  lite  (,'onstit-..tiou  required  the.  rresicor.i:  to  appoint  the  officers,  and 
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see  the  laws  faithfully  esse n( oil,  He  lnul  done  so;  ami  far  this  simple  diseharg;? 
of  a  duty  enjoined  upon  hiiu  by  a  law  Cor  which  they  voted,  he  is  assailed,  in 
tha  coarsest  terms  kamvu  to  our  laiiyaagc,  as  having  committed  an  act  which 
is  unholy,  unrighteous,  iiuii  damnable  !  Hut  I  leel  it  due  In  the  venerable 
gentleman  from  Ma-saehii-,tis  io  re-pond  more  panicularly  to  Ins  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  net  of  the  la-i.  Congress  regulatine-  commerce  and  trade  to  Santa 
Fe.  I  do  not  now  recollect  its  e\;i'-1  provisions,  nor  is  it  important,  inas- 
much as  that  act  was  pa--™  before  Texas  was  annexed  to  this  Union,  Of 
course  Santa  K  was  foreign  to  us  a:,  that  time,  whether  i:  belonged  to  Texas 
or  Mexico.  The  object  of  ihal  ad  ivies  to  regulate  tlie  traoe  across  our  west- 
ern frontier  betwe;n  iiS  and  foreign  eomitrie.-.  Texas  was  then  foreign  to  lis, 
but  is  no  louder  so  siuee  her  aim  evador,  and  adiui--:..ai  i  1 1 ; t>  the  Union.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  J.  ba.vo  now  said  all  tl i ill.  I  intended  for  flic  purpose  of 
showing  that  t'ne  liio  del  Morle  '.'.'as  (he  we- tern  boundary  rai.hr.  Repuhlie  of 
Texas.  How  far  I  have  sneeee ded  ::i  establishing  the  position,  I.  leave  to  the 
House  and  the  country  lo  determine.  If  that  was  the.  boundary  of  ibe lie- 
public  of  Texas,  it  has,  of  course,  become  i  he  boundary  of  the  United  State- 
liv  virtue  of  the  acts  of  annexation  and  admission  into  the  Union,  f  will  not 
sav  that  I  have  demou-faled  t!ie  question  a-  satisfactorily  a-  the  dislingnish- 
ed"  gentleman  from  "Mu-iictLusctls  did  in  IS  111,  but  !.  will  say  that  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  adopting  iho  sentiment  which  he  then  expressed — that  our  title  to 
the  liio  del  Norte  is  a-  clear  as  to  tbo  island  of  New  Orleans!. 

Mr.  Adams,  i  never  said  that  our  title  was  good  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source. 

,Ur.  DQitgbs.  I  know  nothing  of  the  ganfloman's  mental  reservations.  Tf 
he  means,  by  his  denial,  to  place  the  whole  ctnnhasis  on  the  qua  lift  cation  that 
he  did  not  claim  (hat  river  a-  the  boundary  '•from  its  mwtih  In  its  source,"  I 
shall  not  dispute  whit  him  on  the*  point.  Tint  if  he  wishes  to  be  understood 
as  denying  thai  he  ever  claimed  the  lito  del  .Norte,  in  general  terms,  as  our 
boundary  under  the  Louisiana  treaty,  f  can  furnish  him  wirb  an  oDieia.l  docu- 
ment, over  his  own  signature,  winch  In?  will  (hid  very  embarrassing  ami  ex- 
ceedingly niflioalt  lo  explain.  T  allude  to  his  famous  dispaich  as  secretary 
of  state,'  in  IS  10.  1.0  Don  Onis,  tlie  Spaui-h  minister.  I  am  not  certain  that 
I  can  prove  his  hundwriiiug.  Cor  the.  copy  I  have  in  my  possession  I  find 
printed  in  the  American  State  .Paper-,  pubii-hed  by  order  of  Congress,  In 
that  paper  he  not  only  claimed  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  oar  boundary,  but  he 
tie  mo  nst  rate  tl  the  valid]1  y  ol'  the  claim  by  a  train  of  leers  and  arguments  which 
rivet  conviction  on  every  impartial  mind,  ami  defy  refutation. 

Mr.  Adams.  1  wrote  thai;  dispatch  a-  secretary  or"  slate,  and  endeavored 
to  make  out  the  best,  ease  I  could  for  my  own  country,  as  it  was  my  duty ; 
but  I  utterly  deny  that  I  claimed  tlie  Rio  del  Xorte  a-  our  boundary  in  its  lull 
extent.  I  only  claimed  it  a  short  distance  up  the  river,  and  then  diverged 
noi'thward  some  di-iauce  from  the  stream. 

Mr.  J  hug  las.  Will  the  gentleman  specifv  the  pom:  at  which  his  line  left 
the  river? 

Mr.  A  (lmn.1.    I  ivver  de-i  filmed  the  point. 

Mr.  /(..■  ■■■'.■■  ■''.;.>■.   Was  it  r.liave  Matarnoras? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  never  -necmed  any  particular  place. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  well  aware  thai  r he  gentleman  never  specified  any  point 
of  departure  for  his  northward  hue.  which,  lie  now  informs  us,  was  to  run  a 
part  of  the  way  on  the  e.a-1.  side  of  that  rive- :  for  he  claimed  the  river  as  iho 
boundary  in  general  terms,  without  any  mialiiicalion.  Jiut  his  present  ad- 
mission i-  suttieicui  for  my  purposes,  if  he  will  only  specify  Iho  point  from 
which  he  then  understood  or  now  understands  thai  hi-  line  was  lo  have  di- 
verged from  the  river.  I  have  heard  of  this  line  before,  and  know  with  rea- 
sonable certainly  its  poll:!,  of  departure.      Ii  fnhowed  the  fiver  to  a  place  near 
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the  highlands— certainly  uuiri:  than  I'lic  hundred  miles  above  Mntamoras;  con- 
sequently, if  we  adopt  that  line  as  our  present  boundary,  ir  will  give  us  Point 
Isabel  and  General  Taylor's  camp  opposiic  Ma'.amoras.  arid  even'  inch  of 
ground  upon  which  ;:;i  American  soldier  has  ever  placed  his  foot  since  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  I  he  Union.  .1  k-nce  my  so'icitude  to  extract  an  an- 
swer from,  the  venerable  gentleman  to  jiiy  interrogatory  whether  his  line  fol- 
lowed the  river  any  distance  above  Matainoras,  ft  nil  hence,  1  apprehend,  the 
cause  of  my  failure,  tu  procure  a  response,  to  thai  question.  If  lie  had  re- 
sponded to  my  inquiry,  hi-  answer  would  have  furnished  a  triumphant  refu- 
tation of  all  the-  charges  which  j.e  and  his  friends  have  made  against  the  Presi- 
dent for  ordering  tin:  army  of  occupation  to  its  present  position.  I  am  not 
now  to  be  diverted  from  the  real  point,  in  controversy  by  a.  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  ihe  Itio  del  Koile  v.-as  the  boundary  to  its  source.  My 
present  object  is  to  repel  the  calumnies  which  have,  been  urged  against,  our 
government,  to  i>laee  one  country  in  the  right  and  Ihe  enemy  in  the  wrong, 
before  the  civilized  world,  according:  (■:>  the  truth  ami  justice  of  the  case.  I 
have  exposed  those  calumnies  liy  rcf.Teuce  to  the  acts  mid  admissions  of  out 
accusers,  by  which  they  have  asserted  our  title  io  the  fall  extent,  that,  we  have 
taken  possession.  I  have  shown  that  Texas  always  claimed  the  liio  del  Norte 
as  her  boundary  daring  the  existence  of  the  republic,  raid  that  Mexico  on 
several  occasions  roci:arui>:cd  it  as  such  in  the  most  direei  and  solemn  manner. 
The  President  ordered  Ihe  army  no  farihor  than  Congress  had  extended  our 
laws.  In  view  of  these  facts,  1  leave  it  to  ihe.  candor  of  every  honest  man 
whether  the  executive  did  no;,  do  his  duly,  and  nothing  hot  his  duty,  when 
he  ordered  the  armv  k)  the  liio  del  Xot;e.  should  he  have  folded  his  arms, 
and  allowed  our  citi/ees  to  he  murdered  end  oar  territory  invaded  with  im- 
punity? have  we  not  forborne  lo  ael,  eiiher  uilbn-dvcb'  or  defensively,  until 
oar  forbearance,  is  construed  into  cowardice,  and  is  exciiln;;;  contempt  from 
those  toward  whom  we  ha1.  ■■:.  exercised  our  magnanimity  ?  We  have  a  long 
list  of  grievances,  a.  long  catalogue,  of  wrongs  to  he  avenged.  Tho  war  has 
commenced  ;  blood  has  been  .died  ;  our  territory  invaded  ;  all  by  the  act  of 
Ihe  eviemy. 

!  had  hoped  and  trusted  ilia  I  ihe.ro  weald  he  no  anti-war  party  after  war  was 
declared.  In  this  1  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  T  have  been  particularly 
mortified  to  sec  one  wilh  whom  I  have  acted  on  the  Oregon  question,  who 
was  ready  to  plunge  the  country  into  immediate  war,  if  necessary,  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country  in  that  direction,  now  arraying  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  enemy  when  our  country  is  invaded  by  another  portion 
of  the  Union.  To  me,  our' country  and  all  its  parts  are  one  and  indivisible. 
I  would  rallv  under  her  standard  in  the  defense  of  one  portion  as  soon  as  an- 
other—the Mouth  as  soon  as  thoXortht  for  Texas  as  scon  as  Oregon.  And 
I  will  here  do  tov  Southern  friends  the  justice  to  say  that  I  firmly  believe, 
and  never  doubted  that,  if  war  hud  arisen  out  of  tho  Oregon  question,  when 
once  declared,  they  would  have,  beeri  I'uoid  shoelder  to  shoulder  wuth  me  as 
firmly  as  I  shall  he  with  them  in  this  Mexican  war. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  thought  I  r.r.dcrstnod  the  gentleman  'erne  time  ago,  while 
standing  on  o4c  -If)',  to  tell  his  rvetiihciti  friends  that  he  wanted  no  doJying 
on  the  Oregon  question. 

Mr.  Dowjlas.  I  did  stand  ott  5!c  1(1' ;  T  stand  there,  now,  and  never  in- 
tend, by  anv  act  of  mine,  to  surrender  the  position.  I  am  as  ready  and  will- 
ing to  iight'for  ol!i  -ill'  as  for  the  liio  del  Norte.  My  patriotism  is  not  of  that 
kind  which  would  induce  me  logo  to  war  to  enlarge  one  section  of  the  Union 
out  of  mere  haired  and  vng-.'nure  toward  the  o:  her.  I  have  no  personal  or 
political  griefs  resulting  from  the  past  to  embitter  my  feelings  and  inflame 
mv  resentment  toward  anv  section  of  out'  country.  I  know  no  sections,  no 
divisions.  I  did  coiophuri  cf  a  few  of  my  .Southern  friends  on  the  Oregon 
question;  did  tell  them  that  I  wished  to  see  no  dodging;  endeavored  to  rally 
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them  on  54°  40'  as  ouv  mliIt! inET  line  J'cpivdloss  of  consequences,  war  or  nn 
war.  But,  while  tlicy  declined  io  assume  this  posh  ion  in  ;:  time  of  peace,  they 
unanimously  avowed  their  dctcnninalion  to  stand  by  the  country  the  moment 
war  was  declared.  .Hut,  since  flic,  gem  lc  man  f-om  .M:i-«:ich  metis  lias  drag-ged 
(lie,  Oregon  euicslion  iu'o  iliis  debate,  I.  v.i-li  to  cell  his  aliention  to  one  of  his 
wise  sayings  on  that  subject,  and  see  if  he  is  not  ivilliu^  to  apply  it  to  Texas 
as  well  as  Oregon,  to  '.Mexico  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  lie  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  the  House  that  ]:assaj;e.  of  history  in  which  [lie  j/rcai  Frederick  look 
miiiiary  possession  of  Silesia,  mid  inimcdinreh-  (proposed  to  settle  the  question 
of  title  and  boundaries  by  negotiation.  ]lurj;ig  ihc  Oregon  debate  he  avow- 
ed himself  in  favor  of  Frcdcii.ck:,s  plan  for  the  settlement  of  that  question, 
"Take  possession  tirst,  and  negotiate  aftenvatd."  1  desire  to  know  why  the 
gentleman  is  not  vrilliae;  to  apply  this  principle  to  die  country  on  the  Ilio  del 
Norte  as  well  as  Oregon ':  According  io  hi;  own  showing:  that  is  precisely 
what  President  Polk  has  done.  He  has  tukcu  possession,  and  proposed  to 
negotiate.  In  tills  respecl  Ibe  President  has  adopicd  Iho  advice  of  tbe  gen- 
tlemaii  from  Massachusetts,  ;l:h.1  fiiloivod  'bo  example  of  (lie  great  F re J crick. 
The  only  difference  in  Hie  two  eases  i.s  that  rlie  1 'resident  was  maintaining  a 
le.j;al  jiOs.session,  iriiieh  Congress  had  prcvioasb,  listen  by  ilic  extension  of 
our  laws.  For  thin  he  is  also  abused.  I  le  is  rondeniuou  alike  for  a  sine;  the 
sword  and  the  olive  branch.  His  enemies  object,  to  his  efforts  for  amicable 
iuljiiitmcnl  as  well,  as  to  the  movomonls  of  the  army.  All  is  wrong  in  their 
eyes.  Their  country  is  always  wrong,  and  its  enemies!  right.  It  has  ever 
been  so.  It  was  so  in  ibe  last  war  with  Great  lirita.iii.  Then  it  was  unbe- 
coming a  moral  and  rcib-iiuis  people  to  rejoice  a.t  too  success  of  American 
arms.  We  were,  wrong,  in  their  estimation,  in  the  French  Indemnity  case, 
in  the  Florida  war,  in  all  the  Indian  v.'nrs,  and  now  in  the  Mexican  war. 
I  despair  of  ever  seeing  my  country  again  in  the  rigbi,  if  (hey  are  to  be  the 
oracles. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1848,  President  Pierce  communi- 
cated, to  the  Senate  the  ireaiy  of  peace  wii.li  Mexico,  negotiated 
at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  by  JN".  P.  Trist,  calling  attention  to  cer- 
tain provisions  in  it  which  were  highly  objectionable.  The 
debate  on  this  treaty  continued  until  March  10,  when,  it  hav- 
ing been  amended,  the  vote  was  taken,  "  Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  the  form  of 
this  resolution  f"  and  the  vote  stood : 

Yms— Ashicv.  Athccton.  TiitjoV,  Hell,  liradhr.sy,  lirighb  Entler,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Cass,"  Clarke,  Crirtciaio-i,  1  la  vis  of  olassacku-olrs,  lliJvis  of  Missis- 
sippi, "Davton.  .Dickinson.  !)ix.  Downs,  I''elch,  Foofe.  (.it.'ccoe.  Hale,  Ilunne- 
gan,  Hunter.  Johnson  of  Marviand,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Jobnson  of  dcor  ■ 
gia.  Mangam.  Mason.  .Miller,"  Moor,  Xiies,  Jinsk,  Sevier,  (sturgeon,  Turner, 
Underwood,  Yulee— 38. 

Avo/.s— Allen  of  Ohio,  Atchison  of  Missouri,  Badger  of  Xoril.  Caroling 
Baldwin  of  Connecticut.  Benton  of  Missouri,  Berrien  of  Georgia,  TSrcc.sc  of 
Illinois,  Convin  of  Ohio,  Donglas  of  Illinois,  f.evris  of  Alabama,  Spcunnce 
of  Delaware,  Uphaiu  of  Vermont,  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  Westcott  of 
Florida, — 14.  Two  (hirds  having  voted  in  the  alHtmative,  the  treaty  was 
ratified. 

The  objections  to  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Douglas  arc 
stated  in  the  extracts  from  his  speeches  in  the  various  part 
of  this,  volume. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

POLICY  ■WITH   FOKEIGN  NATIOSS, 

Since  the  advent  of  Mr.  Douglas  upon  the  floors  of  Con- 
gress, he  has  always  taken  an  active  and  decided  part  in  the 
discussions  upon  the  proper  policy  to  be  adopted  and  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  with  respect  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  also  respecting  foreign  possesions  and  foreign 
domination  upon  the  American  continent.  While  he  has  al- 
ways been  a  strenuous  defender  oi*  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
a  zealous  advocate  of  its  rigid  maintenance  on  all  occasions  by 
the  United  States,  he  has  never  given  his  approval  to  any  of 
the  resolutions  or  propositions  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  introduced  into  Congress,  with  a  view  of  having  a  declar- 
ation of  what  this  government  would  or  would  not  do  under 
certain  circumstances.  His  theory  is  that  the  declaration  by 
Mr.  Monroe  was  a  formal  not. ice  to  tlie  world  that  thenceforth 
there  was  to  be  no  ncv-  establishment,  of  power  or  acquisition 
of  territory  on  this  continent  by  any  European  nation.  By 
that  declaration  ho  is  willing  to  stand.  It  is  broad,  explicit, 
and  covers  the  whole  subject.  As  to  all  other  questions,  he 
is  for  leaving  the  "United  States  unfettered  by  declarations, 
pledges,  or  treaty  stipulations.  He  is  opposed  to  any  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  any  European  power  by 
which  the  United  Slates  will  be  bound  to  do  or  not  to  do  cer- 
tain things  respecting  the  future  of  any  part,  of  this  continent. 
He  is  for  leaving  the  government  perfectly  free  to  act  when 
the  occasion  arises,  just  as  the  circumstances  and  interests  of 
the  country  shall  at  the  time  require. 

When  Mr.  Douglas  entered  Congress  the  Oregon  boundary 
question  was  causing  considerable  agitation.  He  had  dis- 
cussed the  subject  often  at  home  in  Illinois.  It  was  no  new 
subject  for  him.  He  at  once  entered  largely  into  it.  As  the 
whole  controversy  has  long  since  been  finally  disposed  of  by 
treaty,  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  in  a  work  of  this  kind  his 
speeches  on  the  question.  They  were  many  and  able,  and  dis- 
played a  research  for  which  those  who  were  strangers  to  him 
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were  reluctant  to  give  him  credit.  He  was  for  54°  40',  and 
was  the  last  mail  to  yield  in  the  memorable  congressional 
struggle  that  ensued  some  years  later.  He  had  declared  in 
his  first  speech  his  matured  and  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
American  title  was  clear  and  indisputable,  and  that  he  never 
would,  now  or  hereafter,  yield  up  an  inch  of  Oregon  to  Great 
Britain  or  any  oilier  government,  lie  was  a  warm  supporter  of 
the  proposition  of  gi\  itig  the  notice  required  by  existing  treaty 
for  the  termination  of  flu-  joint  occupation  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory. He  advocated  the  immediate  organization  of  a  terri- 
torial government  for  Oregon,  ancl  its  protection  by  an  ample 
military  force.  If  these  events,  if  this  just  enforcement  of 
American  rights  were  to  lead  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  he 
urged  the  strong  necessity  for  putting  the  country  in  a  state 
of  defense.  He  reviewed,  with  strong  and  emphatic  denuncia- 
tions, the  incessant  progress  made  by  Great  Britain  in  ex- 
tending and  maintaining  dominion  on  I  ids  continent.  He  de- 
scribed her  power  at  the  north  and  on  the  lakes ;  her  posses- 
sions and  depots  in  the  Atlantic,  and  also  on  the  Pacific; 
pointed  out  her  intrigues  to  obtain  Texas  on  the  southwest — 
all  these  things  lie  presented  with  great  force  and  power. 

On  the  3d  of  Juno,  1844,  he  made  a  speech  in  the  House 
contrasting-  the  principles,  and  the  opinions  upon  all  pending 
national  questions,  of  Messrs.  Clay  and  Polk.  This  speech  was 
made  in  reply  to  one  delivered  by  Colonel  Hardin,  of  Illinois; 
it  was  such  an  able  exposition  of  Democratic  principles  that 
it  was  the  campaign  speech  of  the  session,  was  printed  in  im- 
mense numbers,  and  was  sent  all  over  the  Union. 


THE   OREGON   I 

The  following  extracts  from  speeches  delivered  by  him  on 
the  Oregon  question  of  that  day  will  serve  to  illustrate  his 
general  views : 

"It  thcrofb:e  becomes  as  to  |;m  this  nation  i:i  a  state  of  defense;  and, 
when  we  are  told  tli.it  this  iviil  lead  to  war,  a'.!  I  have  to  say  is  this,  violate 
no  treaty  stipulation,  nor  any  principle,  of  the  law  of  nations ;  preserve  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  country,  but,  us,  the  same  time,  assort  our  right 
to  the  last  inch,  anil  then,  it*  war  comes,  let  it  come.  We  may  regret  the 
necessity  which  pvoiiuced  it,  hut  v.-'jou  it.  doe.*  come,  I  weald  administer  to 
our  citizens  llanni'ial'-  oath  ni'  eternal  enmity,  and  not-  terminate  the  war 
until  the  question  was  settled  forever.  I  would  blot  out  the  lines  on  the  map 
which  now  mail;  our  national  boundaries  on  this  continent,  and  make  the 
area  of  liberty  as  broad  an  the  eiLiimeul  iLvcl:.      1  v.-julu  r.ot  sailer  petty  rival 
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republics  to  grow  up  here,  enirciiderir.!' jealousy  of  emdi  other,  and  interfering 
with  each  other's  domestic  r.l'L'iLirs,  :i;:d  continually  nut  a:  leering  their  peace. 
I  do  not  wish  to  £0  beyond  I  he  !.;:e;;t  ocean — beyond  i!n-.s«  boundaries  which 
the  God  of  liafnrc  Las  marked  in;i,  I  would  ami;  iiivsolf  only  by  that  bound- 
ary which  is  so  dearly  defined  by  nature." 

Again : 

"Our  federal  system  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  whole  continent;  and, 
wllile  I  would  not  violate  the  lav.'s  of  nation-,  nor  treaty  stimulations,  nor  in 
any  manner  tarnish  the  national  lionor,  I  would  exert,  ali  legal  and'  honor- 
able means,  to  drive  Giciu  liritnia  and  the  last  vestiges  of  royal  authority 
from  the  continent  of  North  Ameriea.  and  extend  rho  limbs  of  the  republic 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  1  would  make  this  or.  ocean- bound  republic,  and  have 
no  more  dispute;  about  boa  n  da;  ics,  or  'red  iino-'  upon  the  maps." 

The  Baltimore  Convention,  which  in  June,  1844,  nominated 
Mr.  Polk  for  the  presidency,  hud  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

■'  Ttcsvirctl,  Th.V.  our  litis  to  the  whole  of  the.  territory  of  Oregon  is  clear 
and  unquestionable;  shut  no  portion  ui"  (he  .same  should  be  ceded  lo  En- 
gland or  any  other  power;  raid  that  the  inoccupation  of  Oregon,  and  the. 
re  ;i  in  i  ex  a':  ion  of  Texas  at  [he  earliest  practicable  period,  are  great.  American 
measures,  which  ibis  convention  recommends  to  the  ardent  support,  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  Union." 

It  subsequently  became  a  subject  of  genre  discussion  and  of 
warm  controversy  whether  that  part  of  this  resolution  relating 
to  Oregon  was  or  was  not  a  part  of  the-  Democratic  platform 
to  which  the  party  was  committed.  In  the  discussion  upon 
that  point,  Mr.  Douglas,  while  con  ceiling  to  President  Polk  all 
possible  patriotism,  ami  admitting  that  the  President  could  not 
have  been  aware,  on  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  that  the 
United  States  had  at  one  time  offered  to  compromise  on  49°, 
contended,  nevertheless,  that  all  Democrats  were  bound  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Baltimore  Convention. 

The  history  of  the  Oregon  boundary  question  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  annals  of  our  government.  The  limits 
of  this  work  will  not  permit  it  to  be  given  in  full  here,  but  its 
progress  and  final  settlement  may  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing brief  sketch : 

The  proposition  to  give  the  notice  of  the  termination  of  the 
joint  occupancy  of  the  disputed  territory  was  renewed  during 
the  first  Congress  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  member,  and 
failed.  In  the  twenty-ninth  Congress  it  was  again  urged. 
This  was  the  first  Congress  following  j\Ir.  Polk's;  inauguration. 
In  his  inaugural  address  the  President  had  used  these  memo- 
rable words : 
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"  Kor  will  it  become  in  a  less  degree  my  duty  to  assert  and 
maintain,  by  till  constitutional  means,  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  that  portion  of  our  territory  which  lies  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Our  title  to  the  country  of  the  Oregon  is 
'clear  and  unquestionable,'  and  til  ready  are  our  people  prepar- 
ing to  perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and 
children." 

By  the  Sd  article  of  the  treaty  of  October,  1818,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  counl  ry  in  dispute  should  be  open  and  free  for 
ten  years  to  the  citizens  of  both  countries,  without  prejudice  to 
the  claims  of  either  country.  Several  subsequent,  efforts  were 
made  to  settle  the  matter  by  negotiation,  bat  without  success. 
In  182V  a  convention  was  made,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  con- 
tinue in  force  the  existing  stipulation  for  a  joint  occupancy, 
with  a  proviso  that  after  October,  1828,  cither  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to  the  other 
contracting  parly,  might  annul  and  abrogate  this  last  treaty, 
which  should,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
months'  notice,  be  abrogated  and  annulled.  The  United  States 
had,  in  all  the  negotiations,  offered  to  lix  the  boundary  upon 
the  parallel  of  19°  north  latitude,  but  the  oiler  had  been  reject- 
ed. Great  Britain  offered  the  boundary  of  49°  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  northeastern  branch  of  the  Columbia  River,  and 
then  with  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  ocean.  This  had 
been  rejected,  for  obvious  reasons,  by  the  United  States.  In 
1843  the  negotiations  had  been  renewed;  and  in  August-,  1844, 
pending  the  presidential  contest  in  which  Mr.  Polk  was  a  can- 
didate, Great  Britain,  through  her  minister  at  Washington, 
made  an  offer  having  for  its  main  feature  the  line  of  49°.  This 
was  rejected  by  Mr.  Tyler.  Upon  Mr.  Polk's  entering  the  of- 
fice of  President,  he  found  that  the  United  States,  from  1818 
up  to  a  very  recent  period,  had  offered  to  accept  the  parallel 
of  49°,  the  difference  between  the  two  governments  being  upon 
questions  involving  the  joint  right  of  navigation  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  free  ports  upon  Vancouver's  Island,  and  other  points 
of  detail.  Mr.  Polk  again  offered  as  a  compromise  the  line  of 
49°,  omitting  what  had  been  tendered  by  his  predecessors — 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River  south  of  that  line. 
He  was,  he  said,  unwilling  to  concede  to  Groat  Britain  the  free 
navigation  of  any  river  in  the  United  States.  The  British  min- 
ister rejected  the  oiler,  aud  3Ir.  Polk  then  asserted  the  Amer- 
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lean  claim  to  the  whole  territory.  He  recommended  that  the 
notice  be  given  for  the  termination  of  the  existing  convention. 

In  December,  1845,  Mr.  Douglas,  being  then  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  reported  "  a  bill  to  protect  the  right* 
of  American  settlers  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon  until  the  term- 
ination of  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  same." 

In  January,  1S40,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Isolations  hi 
the  House  reported  a  joint  resolution  directing  the  President 
forthwith  to  give  the  twelve  months' notice  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaty  of  1827. 

Upon  this  resolution  a  protracted  debate  took  place.  Mr, 
Douglas  advocated  its  passage.  He  took  the  high  ground 
that  the  American  title  to  the  whole  territory  was  indisputa- 
ble, and  he  was  for  resuming  its  exclusive  occupancy.  He 
denied  that  such  a  course  would  afford  cause  tor  war ;  but  if 
it  was  used  as  a  pretext  for  war  by  Great  Britain,  he  would 
not  shrink  from  the  contest.  He  denied  that  Great  Britain 
had  the  slightest  legal  claim  to  any  part  of  the  northwestern 
coast,  and,  having  no  just  or  legal  claim,  he  was  for  excluding 
her  entirely  from  that  coast.  The  records  of  Congress  bear 
ample  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  country  upon  the 
question;  and  in  the  broad  pages  which  contain  the  speeches, 
there  are  none  that  will  better  repay  the  lime  given  to  their 
perusal  than  those  which  contain  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  excitement.,  following  (hose  measure*,  and  up  to  the  day 
of  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  in  Congress,  was  intense, 
and  the  country  was  no  less  agitated.  Peace  or  war,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  national  doimiin  or  its  severance,  were  the  themes 
of  daily  and  angry  discussions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
State  conventions  and  state  Legislatures  took  action  upon  the 
subject,  and  throughout  the  land  the  declaration  of  "fifty-four 
forty  or  fight"  was  growing  into  popular  favor,  and  was  fast 
becoming  an  expression  of  national  sentiment.  In  the  second 
week  of  February,  tlie  House,  by  resolution,  closed  the  debate 
in  Committee  of  the  "Whole.  In  the  mean  time,  while  these 
propositions  were  pending  before  the  House,  the,  British  min- 
ister, on  the  27th  of  December,  1845,  and  again  on  January 
16,  1846,  proposed  to  the  American  government,  1st,  to  sub- 
mit the  whole  question  of  an  equitable  division  of  Oregon  ter- 
ritory to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state; 
and,  2d,  to  refer  the  question  of  title  in  either  of  the  two  pow- 
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ers  to  the  whole  territory  ;  the  arbitrator,  in  ease  he  found  the 
title  to  the  whole  to  he  in  neither,  to  assign  to  each  such  por- 
tions as  he  might  think  it  entitled.  These  propositions  were 
promptly  rejected  by  Mr.  Polk,  who  declined  the  first  proposi- 
tion (among  other  reasons)  because  he  could  not  admit  Great 
Britain  to  have  any  claim  to  any  portion,  and,  secondly,  because 
he  did  not  think  the  territorial  rights  of  the  nation  a  proper 
subject  for  arbitration.  He  could  not  consent  to  any  measure 
which  would  withdraw  onr  title  from  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  place  it  within 
the  discretion  of  any  arbitrator,  no  matter  how  intelligent  and 


The  debate  closed  at  throe  P.M..  Mr.  Darragh  having  made 
the  last  speech,  and  then  ensued  a  scene  which  is  graphically 
described  in  the  Congressional  Globe.  The  question  pending 
was  on  the  joint  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  directing  that  the  President  forthwith  give  the 
notice.  The  first  amendment  proposed  was  to  strike  out  the 
word  "forthwith,"  which  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
The  next  amen  dm  cut  proposed  was  to  authorize  the  President 
to  give  the  notice  whenever,  in  Jus  judgment,  the  public  inter- 
est required  it.     This  was  rejected;  ayes  56,  noes  130. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  submitted  a  substitute  for  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  committee.  It  authorized  the  President  to 
give  the  notice,  but  declared  that  nothing  in  such  action  was 
to  be  taken  as  interfering  with  negotiations  for  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  controversy.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
both  the  original  proposition  and  the  proposed  substitute  were 
open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  Dargan  moved  an  amendment,  providing,  1st,  that  the 
existing  differences  between  the  two  governments  were  still 
the  subject  of  honorable  negotiation  and  compromise,  and 
should  be  so  adjusted  ;  and,  2d,  thai  the  boundary-line  between 
the  Canadas  and  the  United  States  should  be  extended  due 
west  to  the  coast  south  of  Frazer's  River,  and  thence  through 
the  centre  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  Pacific,  giving  to  the 
United  States  all  the  territory  south,  and  Great  Britain  all 
lying  north  of  that  line.  The  first  clause  was  rejected — ayes 
96,  noes  102  ;  and  the  second  clause  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rockwell  moved  an  amendment  declaring  that,  as 
the  President  had  refused  to  accept  an  offer  to  refer  the  mat- 
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tor  to  arbitration,  it  was  the  sense  of  tlio  JIonHfj  tliat  tlie  Presi- 
dent should  bo  permitted,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  to  take 
such,  further  measures  as  he  might  deem  expedient.     This  was 


Mr.  J.  A.  Black  offered  as  an  Amendment  for  the  substitute 
a  preamble  and  resolution,  that,  with  a  view  of  fixing  a  limit 
beyond  which  the  settlement  of  the  question  could  not  be  de- 
layed, and  at  the  same  time  affording  every  possible  opportu- 
nity for  a  just  and  final  settlement,  the  President  give  the 
twelve  months'  notice,  etc.     Rejected. 

Mr.  Ramsey  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
word  "  resolved,"  and  insert, 

"That  the  Oregon  question  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  nego- 
tiation or  compromise." 

This  was  the  ultimate  ground  on  the  subject,  and  the  House 
voted  —  ayes  10,  noes  146.  The  proceedings  having  taken 
place  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  vote  by  tellers,  no  rec- 
ord is  preserved  of  the  names  of  members  voting  on  this  or 
any  other  of  the  propositions  ;  1ml.  Mr. 'Wheeler,  in  his  History 
of  Congress,  writing  from  personal  knowledge,  gives  as  the 
names  of  the  ten  who  voted  in  (he  aim-mat  ivo,  the  following: 


William  Sawyer,  of  Ohio. 
Cornelius  Darragh,  of  Puiinsyrra 
I'.  (J.  31 'Council,  of  Alabama. 


Josqjl]  I',  llofrc-.  of  Illinois. 
Kobe  a  Smith,'  " 

Stephen  A.  "Douglas,  " 
J.  A,  M  "demand,  " 
Jo!  i  n  Wen  worth,         " 


Finally,  after  the  rejection  of  a  large  number  of  amendments, 
the  committee,  by  a  vote  of  ayes  1 10,  noes  93,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing: "  liesohnyJ,  hij  the  Senate  and  Home,  of  Representa- 
tives, etc.,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  cause  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  that  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  Slates  of  America  and  Great  Brit- 
ain concerning  the  territory  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, west  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  of  the  sixth  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  sign- 
ed at  London,  shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated  twelve  months 
after  giving  said  notice. 

"  'Resolwf,  Thai,  nothing  herein  contained  is  intended  to  in- 
terfere with  the  right  and  discretion  of  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  two  contracting  parlies  to  renew  or  pursue  negotiations 
for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
Oregon  Territory." 
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The  committee  rose  and  report  pi!  the  resolution  to  the 
House.  The  House,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  163,  nays  54,  ordered 
it  to  be  engrossed,  and  then,  without  a  division,  the  resolution 
passed.  The  Senate  debated  this  resolution  from  February 
till  the  loth  of  April,  when  it  amended  it  by  substituting  an- 
other resolution  for  it.  The  House  refused  to  concur ;  a  com- 
mittee of  conference  was  appointed,  and  they  reported  a  reso- 
lution which  was  finally  agreed  to  by  both  houses.  It  author- 
ized the  President,  in  his  discretion,  to  give  the  notice,  which 
authority  he  promptly  exercised.  It  is  known  that  while  the 
Senate  and  House  were  thus  engaged,  an  active  correspondence 
was  going  on  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, which  finally  ended  in  a  formal  offer,  in  the  month  of 
June,  by  the  British  government  for  a  settlement  of  the  bound- 
ary-line upon  the  parallel  of  49°.  As  the  rejection  of  that  prop- 
osition involved  possibly  the  issue  of  peace  or  war,  the  Presi- 
dent, imitating  the  example  set  by  Washington  in  several  cases, 
submitted  the  offer  to  the  Senate  for  their  advice  upon  it. 
The  Senate, by  a  vote  of  38  to  12,  advised  the  President  to  ac- 
cept the  proposal  of  the  British  government.  On  the  10th  of 
June  the  President  communicated  the  treaty  to  the  Senate; 
and  on  the  18th,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  41,  nays  14,  ad- 
vised and  consented  to  the  rati  lie  alio  n  of  the  same.  Thus  end- 
ed the  exciting  Oregon  boundary  question,  in  the  discussions 
upon  which  Mr. Douglas  earned  an  enviable  reputation  both 
as  an  orator  and  as  a  statesman. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  and  1  ho  Mexican  war,  though  both 
questions  bearing  directly  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Lnited  States,  are  subjects  so  intimately  con- 
nected, and  for ming  a  distinct  chapter  of  the  history  of  the 
country  at  the  time,  will  be  found  under  a  separate  head. 


'■;  doctrtxt:. — or.AvTox-iu-.i.w.iiit  teeatv. 
The  next  great  question  affecting  i.lie  policy  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  management,  of  its  relations  with  foreign 
governments  was  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  more  familiarly 
known  as  the  Clayton  and  Buhver  treaty.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  (of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  then  a  member)  upon 
this  treaty  were,  of  course,  secret,  and  the  record  since  made 
public  presents  the  statement  of  the  voles  of  senators,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  Senate.     Involved  in  this  treaty  was  thepol- 
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icy  of  tlie  United  States  respecting  the  states  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  enforcement  of  what  is  known  historically  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  March,  1  S49,  General  Taylor  succeeded  Mr.  Polk  in  the 
presidency.  The  lion.  John  M.  Clayton  succeeded  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan as  secretary  of  state.  During  the  summer  and  winter 
following  the  administration  tinder  took  to  establish  some  fixed 
relations  respecting  affairs  in  Central  America.  The  result 
was  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty.  This  convention  was 
communicated  to  the  Senate  by  a  special  message  on  the  22d 
of  April,  1850.  On  the  22d  of  May  following  it  was  ratified 
by  that  body  by  the  following  vote : 

Yens  —  F.  Bn <]£■:-]■  of  Xonh  tao-olinn.  lii-Mv.-iii  of  Connecticut.  Bell  (if 
Tennessee.  Hia-rii-u  of  Georgia.  I!  nk-i-  "f  So;o]i  Can,]-:  a.  Uas?  of  Michigan. 
Chase  of  Ohio,  Chirkoof  Uii.iili!  Maud,  (.'lay  of  Kentucky,  Cooper  of  IVmi-yl- 
vaiiia,  Coram  of  i  >oio,  Dim*  of  Mn~-::c'ia-ot;-,  1  ta'.vson  <;f  Georpin,  JJayloil 
of  .Now  Jersey,  Doi.i^ij  of  Wi-oonsin,  I>ndj;e  of  lov.a,  Dinni-s  of  Louisiana, 
Feteh  of  1W  ich  if-ri:n.  "Footr  of  Ml-rdvofjii,  Crcrii  of  KUmi.Ic  Island,  Halo  of  New 
Hampshire,  Houston  of  Tcnii*.  Haurer  of  Virginia,  .lone:,  of  Iowa,  King  of 
Alabama,  Manpuin  of  Norlh  Carolina,  Mason  of  Virginia,  Miller  of  Now 
Jersey.  Morton  of  Florida,  Nun-is  of  >"cn  Hampshire.  I'earce-  of  Maryland, 
l'ratt  of  Maryland,  cvhasrian  of  Arkansas,  So'.viuil  of  Xok  York,  Shields  of 
Illinois,  Smith  of  Cuntieciient,  Sonle  of  Louisiana.  Kin-nsitifse  of  Delaware, 
Sturgeon  of  IViinHylvamn,  Undcnvood  of  Kentucky.  Wales  of  Delaware, 
and  Webster  of  Massachusetts— 42. 

iYm/.j  —  Atchison  of  Missouri,  Borland  if  Arkansas.  Bright,  of  Indiana, 
Clemens  of  Alahaana,  Davis  of  Mi~-:s-iu;:i,  Hickmson  of  New  York,  Douglas 
of  Illinois.  Turtu'.v  ol'Tcnncssce,  Walker  oi'  Wisconsin,  Whileomb  of  Indiana, 
and  Yulcc  of  Florida— 11. 

The  very  interesting  debates  wore  not  published,  though  it 
was  well  known  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  taken  an 
active  part:  in  opposition  to  the  rntifi cation  of  the  treaty. 

At  the  session  of  1852— 3,  General  Cass  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  certain  alleged  misunderstandings  between 
the  two  governments  respecting  the  meaning  of  certain  stipu- 
lations in  the  treaty.  A  debate  of  deep  interest  sprung  up, 
and  for  several  days  the  entire  subject  of  the  treaty  was  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Clayton  was  then  at  his  residence  in  Delaware. 
So  deeply  did  he  consider  himself  involved  iu  the  matters  agi- 
tated before  the  Senate,  that  ho  addressed  a  long  letter  by  tele- 
graph to  the  Kaiiona!  Intelligencer.  The  Legislature  of  Dela- 
ware shortly  alter  elected  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  On 
the  3d  of  Marc! i.  Congress  adjourned;  but,  as  is  visual  upon 
the  incoming  of  a  new  administration,  the  retiring  President 
called  a  special  session  of  the  Senate  (o  consider  such  executive 
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business  as  might  lie  laid  before  litem.  Air.  Clayton  took  his 
seat  at  this  special  session,  and,  by  way  of  a  resolution  calling 
for  information,  he  renewed  i.ho  controversy.  Upon  this  res- 
olution, the  whole  subject  of  the  Chiyton-Huhver  treaty  and 
Central  American  affairs  was  discussed  in  a  debate  which  was 
protracted  until  late  in  April,  As  Mr.  Douglas  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  debate  in  February,  as  well  as  at  the  spe- 
cial session,  his  speeches  on  these  occasions  are  quoted  from 
largely,  as  presenting  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  form  his 
views  and  opinions  upon  the  important  subjects  embraced  in 
the  debates. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  in  the  Senate,  Air.  Douglas  said : 

Thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Monroe.  i;i  his  medusa  to  Oonpa'css,  made  a,  nteill- 
orable  declaration  with  iqrtt  id  lairoiiean  colonization  upon  this  continent. 
That  declaration  has  ever  since  been  .1  favoriie.  subject  of  cnlogisrjt  ■.villi  or- 
ators, politicians,  and  stree-iacn.  I.iccenlly  il  has  assumed  the  dignilicd  ap- 
pellation of  the  "Monroe  dortrhic."  It,  seems  to  be  the  part  of  patriotism 
li>::  all  to  prole--!  thai  ducd  iue;  while  oiii  eo  verm  net  it  has  .scarcely  ever  failed 
to  repudiate  it  practically  whenever  an  opportunity  for  its  observance  bus 
b?cn  presented.  The  Oregon  Meaty  is  .1  noted  ease  in  point.  l'rior  to  that 
convention  tiiere  was  no  ilidtish  colony  on  tills  continent,  west  of  the  liodiy 
Mountains.  The  Hudson's  liay  Company  was  confined  by  its  charter  to  the 
.shores  of  the  bay,  and  (0  llu:  .-'.rearm  liowhig  into  it,  and  to  the  country 
drained  by  them.  The  western  boundary  of  Canada  was  hundreds  of  miles 
distant;  and  there  was  no  Kiiro|.ican  colony  to  be  found  in  all  that  region 
on  the  Pacific  cous:  -tron.-biii^  i'rorii  (.'.' ;i ] ■  I V j :■  j  1  i ;i  to  the  Russian  possessions. 
We  had  a  treaty  of  non-ocenpaney  with  Great  Britain,  by  tlie  provisions  of 
which  neither  party  wan  to  lie  permiticd  to  colonize  or  assume  dominion  over 
any  portion  of  that  territory.  We  abrogated  ;bat  Ircaiy  of  11 011-0  ram  pan  it, 
and  then  entered  into  a  convention,  by  trio  terms  of  which  the  country  in 
question  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parrs,  by  the  parallel  of  the  forty- 
11  i nth  degree  of  laritade,  and  all  on  the  north  conlivtncd  to  Great  Jiritain, 
and  that  on  the  swab  to  the  Cnited  Stales.  Uy  that  treaty  Croat  Jiritain 
consented  that  we  mii.'ht  c-tablish  territories  and  slates  south  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  and  rite.  United  .Stales  eons-amed  tlui.t  Great.  I'.riiain  might,  to 
the  north  of  that  parallel,  csiahlish  i;ev,  European  colonics,  in  open  and  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it.  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind 
the  country,  and  especially  my  own  caa-thuoni-.  with  what  energy  and  em- 
phasis I  protested  .i,:ahist  'bat  eonviv.'.ion,  upon  the  ground  that  it  carried 
with  it  the  undisguised  repudiation  of  the  Monroe  declaration,  and  the  con- 
sent, of  this  republic  ilir.r.  ncv  f'.rki-h  colonic-'  might  be  established  on  that 
portion  of  the  .Noah  American  continent  where  none  existed  before. 

Again:  as  laic  as  ls.li)  a  ooiivomion  was  entered  moi  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cnited  States  and  Groat  ISritnin,  called  the  ('.'lay ton  and  Bul- 
wcr  treaty,  every  article  and  piw,  is  ion  of  which  is  pivi'.ieated  upon  a  practical 
negation  and  repudiation  of  v.hat  is  known  as  the  .Monroe  doelritte,  as  I 
shall  conclusively  establish  before  I  close  these  remarks.  Since  the  ratifica- 
tion of  that  treaty  and  in  defiance  of  its  express  stipulations,  as  well  as  of 
the  Monroe  declaration.  Great  I'.i'itani  has  clamed  a  new  colony  in  Central 
America,  known  as  the  colony  of  the  J' ay  Islands,  fn  view  of  this  fact,  and 
with,  the  colony  of  the  Bay  Islands  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  venerable  senator 
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from  Michigan  lays  upon  the  tabic  of  the  Semite,  and  asks  us  to  affirm  by 
our  votes,  a  resolution  in  which  it  in  declared  that  "  while  HxisTt-TO  bights 

SHOULD  BE  nESPECTEO,   AND  WILL   BE  BY   THE  UNITED   STATES,"  the  AttlCr- 

cok<nhutton  Inj  'a"/  /■,'■■■.■■.■.■/.!■■,■■■■<  ;."jiccr,"  and  "  that  ;.:y  Lcrrni-:  l-j.ifo:>ciut  colony 

Or  dominion  s'lirrl/.  iriii-   tl:\  ir  COilfe:!/.,  l/'t  jll'Ullcd  Or  tSt'.tlilUhi  J  On  !!)!<)  part  Of  th'l 

North  American  continent." 

Now,  sir,  before  I  vote  fortius  resolution,  I  desire  to  understand,  with  clear- 
ness an  J  precision,  its  purport  and  meaning.  Existing  rights  are  to  lit  re- 
spected !  What  is  lo  1)0  I  lie  Mia  I'uciion  of  this  clause  ?  .Is  it  that  all  colo- 
nics established  in  America  by  European  powers  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  are  to  lie  respected  by  ihe  L'nitcd  States  as  "  existing  rights?" 
fs  this  resoludou  to  be  r,udersU>  id  as  a  formal  and  oilioial  declaration,  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  our  a.c quiescence  in  the  seizure  of  the  isl- 
ands in  the  ISay  of  Honduras,  and  [lie  ereciion  of  them  into  a  new  British 
colony?  "When,  in  connection  with  this  clause  respecting  '-existing  rights," 
we  take  into  consideration  i  he  one  preceding,  is.  in  which  ir.  is  declared  that 
"  iiKscnl'Olini"  the  Americim  continents  arc  not  open  to  l'airopean  coloni- 
zation; andtlie  clause  immediately  succeeding  it.  which  -ays  that  "  no  future 
European  rolov.i)  or  i!mi-l-m-i,i"  shall,  wiih  oor  ciaiscnt,  be  planted  on  the  i'orrh 
American  contincnl,  Mho  enn  doubt  thai  Groat  llriiain  will  feel  herself  au- 
thorized to  construe  the  resolution  into  a  declaration  on  our  part  of  uncondi- 
tional acquiescence  in  her  right  ;■..  fold  all  the  leluuics  cod  licpendencics  she 
at  this  time  may  possess  in  America '.'  I-  Ihe  Senate  of  lhe  L'nitcd  States 
prepared  to  make  soc'i  a  declaration?  Is  this  republic,  in  view  of  our  pro- 
fessions for  the  last  (I Liny  years,  and  of  our  present  and  prospective  position, 
prepared  to  submit  to  such  a  result  ?  li'  we  arc,  let  us  seal  our  lips,  and  talk 
no  more  about  European  colonization  upon  the  American  continents.  What 
is  to  redeem  our  d  cola  rations  upon  this  subject  in  the  fsuuee  from  utter  con- 
tempt, if  we  fail  ti>  ■.indicate  tbe  past,  and  meekly  submit  to  the  humiliation 
of  the  present?  "With  an  avowed  policy,  of  thirty  years'  standing,  thai  no 
future  European  colonization  is  to  be  permitted  in  A"mcri.-a — affirmed  when 
there  was  no  opportunity  f-r  enforcing  :i,  ami  ahantha-.et)  w  henevcr  a-  ease  was 
presented  for  tarrying  ii  into  praeih  al  effect — is  it.  now  proposed  to  beat  an- 
other retreat  under  cover  of  terrible  ihrciits  of  uwful  consequences  when  the 
offense  shall  bo  repealed  ?  "  llan-.fo •■;.';"  no  "  future"  iMiropenn  colony  is  to 
he  planted  in  America  '•tcHkov.r  consent  !"  li.  is  gratii'ung  to  learn  that  the 
L'nitcd  Stales  are  never  going  lo  '■  consent"'  lo  the  rcp.ndiatioii  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  again.  No  more  Clayton  and  ll.ilwer  treaties;  no  more  British 
"  alliances"  in  Central  America,  New  Granada,  or  Mexico  ;  no  more  resolu- 
tions of  oblivion  to  protect-  "existing  rights:"  Let  England  tremble,  and 
Europe  take  warning,  if  the  offense  is  repeated.  "Should  the  attempt  lie 
made,"  says  the  resolution,  "  it  will  leave  i  he  diked  Stat:  -  fn: n  to  adopt,  such 
measures  as  an  independent  nation  may  justly  adopt  in  defense  of  its  rights 
and  honor."  Ave  net  the  United  Sra-.cs  now  frit.  1.0  adept  such  measures  as 
an  independent  nation  may  y;r. !.,':■/  '."■'';,■'  in  defense  of  it-  ri'jhtr.  and  honor? 
Have  we  not  given  the  notice';'  Is  not  thirty  years  snliicienl  notice  ?  And 
has  it  not  been  repeated  within  the  last  eight  years,  and  yet  the  deed  is  done 
in  contempt  of  not  only  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but  of  solemn  treaty  stipula- 
tions? "Will  you  over  have  a  he  tier  oppertuniiy  to  establish  the  doctrine— a 
clearer  right  to  vindicate,  or  a  mure  Ihigraur  wrong  to  redress  ?  If  you  do  not 
do  it  now,  your  "  hcncefonlf'  resolutions,  in  respect  10  "future"  attempts, 
may  as  well  bo  dispensed  with.  I  have  no  reflations  to  bring  forward  in  re- 
lation to  our  foreign  policy.  Circumstances  have  deprived  me  of  the  oppor- 
tunity or  disposition  lo  participate  aciivoly  in  tbe  preceedings  of  the  Senate 
this  session.      I  know  not  what  the  present  aduiinistra'.icu  has  done  or  is  dy- 
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ing  in  reference  io  this  question;  mid  I  am  willing  io  leave  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration free  to  assume  hs  own  pesbiuii,  and  to  ;;;ku  '.lie  initiation  unem- 
barrassed by  the  action  of  tile  Senate. 

My  principal  object  in  addressing  the  Senate  io-dny  is  to  avail  no-self  of 
tire  opportunity,  now  for  (lie.  first  time  presented  ny  ilie  removal  of  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy,  of  explaining  my  reasons  for  opposing  (lie  ratification  of  the 
Clayton  and  Buhver  treaty.  In  order  to  clearly  understand  the  question  in 
all  iis  bearings,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  circnmsianees  under  which  it 
was  presented.  The  Oregon  boundary  had  liven  established,  and  important 
interests  had  grown  up  in  that  territory  ;  California  had  been  acquired,  and 
an  immense  commcrci:  h:ui  sprung  m'.o  exis.ii  nee. ;  lines  of  si  earners  bad  lie-on 
established  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  Chagrcs,  and  from  Panama 
to  California  and  Oregon  ;  Ameriean  chucks  bad  acquired  J  he  right  of  way, 
and  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, under  the  protection  of  treaty  stipulations  v.ith  New  Granada;  other 
American  citi/ens  had  st  cured  :be  right  of  way.  and  were  preparing  to  con- 
struct a  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  "be  Pacific,  through  Luke  iN'icaraguu  ;  and 
still  other  American  citi/ens  bad  procured  the  right  of  way.  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  commence  ihe  eoiisrructiou  of  a  railroad,  under  a  gvant  from  Mexico, 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehoniiteriec.  Thus  the  right  of  transit  on  all  the 
routes  across  the  isthmus  ]11!(.(  passed  inlo  American  hards,  and  were  within 
the  protection  and  control  of  the-  American  government. 

In  view  of  this  slate  of  things,  Mr.  Vlisc,  who  had  been  appointed  charge 
d'affaires,  under  the  administration  of  i\1r.  I'olk.  to  the  Central  American 
States,  negotiated  a  frcaiy  with  the  Slate  of  isicaragun  which  secured  to  the 
linitcd  .States  forever  the  exclusive,  privilege  of  opening  and  using  all  canals, 
railroads,  and  other  means  of  communication,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, through  the  territory  of  that  republic.  The-  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities conceded  by  thai  treaty  wen-  all  that  any  Ameriean  could  bare  de- 
sired. Its  provisions  are  presumed  to  be.  within  die  knowledge  of  every  sen- 
ator, and  ought  to  be  familiar  to  the  people  of  this  country.  The  grant  was 
to  the  United  States,  or  to  such  companies  as  should  he  organised  under  its 
authority,  or  receive d  under  iis  moled  :or..  Tin:  privileges  were  exclusive  in 
their  terms  and  perpetual  in  -heir  tenure.  They  were  to  continue  forever  as 
inalienable  American  rights.  In  addition:'*  the  m-ivilegc  of  constructing  and 
using  all  roads  and  canals  through  Ihe  territory  of  "Nicaragua,  Mr.  Hise's 
treat v  also  .secured  Io  the  United  Slates  the  right  to  erect  and  garrison  such 
for  till  eat  ions  as  we  should  deem  nece-saiy  at  the  termini  of  such  communi- 
cation on  each  ocean,  and  at  intei-mediaie  points  along  the  lines  of  the  works, 
together  with  a-  grant  of  binds  three  net:-  square  at  the  termini  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  towns  wilii  free  ports  and  free  in-.:  inn  ions.  1  do  not  deem  if.  nec- 
essary to  detain  the  Senate  by  reading  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.  It  is 
published  in  the  document  I  hold  in  mv  band,  and  is  open  Io  every  one  who 
chooses  to  examine  it.  It  was  submitted  to  ihe  Department  of  Stale  in 
Washington  on  the.  loth  of  Kept  em  her.  Ifitti,  but  never  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
ral  ill  cation.  In  the.  mean  lime,  the  administration  of  General  Taylor  had  su- 
perseded Mr.  Hise  by  the  appointment  of  another  representative  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  States,  arid  instructed  him,  in  procuring  a  grant  for  a  canal,  to 


After  having  thus  instructed  Mr.  Squiov  as  to  the  basis  of  the  treaty  which 
he,  was  to  conclude.  Mr.  Clayton  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  Mr. 
llise  might  already  have  entered  into  a  convention  by  which  the  United  Slates 
had  secured  the  exclusive  and  perpetual  privilege',  and  in  order  to  guard 
against  such  a  contingency,  lie  adds,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  letter  of 
?,  the  following : 
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"  If  a  charter  or  grant  of  the.  right  of  way  shall  have  bee ri  hiwitiovshj  or 
inconxidefateh/  rna.du  before  your  arrival  in  that  country,  so:i;  to  have  it  prop- 

In  other  words,  it'  Mr.  Ill-,;:  shall  have  made  a  irealy  by  which  he  may 
have  secured  all  the  desired  i  .vlvil :■;:■•■-  to  the  Uuiled  States  exclusively,  "  seek 
to  have  it  properly  modified,"  so  a*  to  form  a  partner-hip  with  England  and 
other  monarchical  powers  of  lho-opo.  and  I  lias  lay  i  lie  tin  nidation  for  an  alli- 
ance between  the  New  mid  Old  World,  by  which  the  right  of  European  pow- 
ers, to  mtermedillo  with  the  affairs  of  American  states  will  be  established  and 
recognized.  With  these  insi  nice  ions  in  his  pocket,  Mr.  Sauier  arrived  in  Nic- 
aragua, and  before  lie  reached  !he  seat  of  government,  learned,  by  a  "  publi- 
cation in  the  Gazette  of  the  Isthmus,"  that  Mr.  Hiso  was  already  negotiating 
a  treaty  in  respect  to  the  eoitt  em  plated  canal.  Without  knowing  the  pro- 
visious'of  the  treaty,  bat  taking  i:  for  granted  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the 

Srinciplos  of  General  Taylor's  adiliiiiislraliou,  as  scl-  forth  in  hi;  instructions, 
lr.  Sqnier  immeciiately  dispatched  a  notice  to  tilt'  government  of  Nicaragua, 
lhat  "Mr.  Hise  was  superseded  on  the  '>Ain  April  last,  upon  wliiehdatel  (Mr. 
Sqnier)  received  my  commission  as  his  successor ;"  "  that  Mr.  Ilise  was  not 
empowered  to  enter  upon  any  negotiations  of  the  character  referred  to;"  and 
concluding  with  the  following  request : 

"  J  haw,  therefore,  to  rc</«c.s<  thit  so  ACTION  ;<■'■!/■  be  tideen  bit  the  government 
of  Nkartiipta  'ipoii-  tin:  inclioate  t renin  '''/<<<■/<  may  h.are  linen  nei/oliated  at  Cm- 
iemata,  hit  that  the.  same  may  he  ,in.owH)  to  J'ass  as  am  ri.ovFiCiAi.  act." 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  (Sifuior,  wii  h  commendable  prciopuioss,  sends  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Clayton.  inf  >r:umg  our  government  of  what  lie  had  learned  in  re- 
spect to  the  probable  conclusion  of  the  Ilise  treaty,  and  expressing  his  appre- 
hension tin!-,  the  informal  loo  nvty  be  irue,  and  adds; 

"If  so,  I  shall  he  placed  in  a  .situation  of  some  emburrassment,  as  I  con- 
ceive that  Mr.  Hisc  lias  no  aui.horhy  for  i!ic  si  op  ho  lias  taken,  a.nd  is  certain. 
hj  i,ol  hifwiiwA  of  the  s-iicsknt.  vims  A>:o  ui-:siiii-:s  or  our  goveknmest," 

lie  also  adds; 

"  Under  these  oirenmsianees,  T  hare  addressed  n  note  |  IP  to  me  govern- 
ment of  this  republic  (Nicaragua),  rcque-ling  tliai  (lie  nenly  made  at  Gua- 
temala (if  any  such  exists)  ai'ii/  be  idtau-ed  to  ji-isx  ax  eat  ■inn:;/ 'itveil act,  and  that, 
new  mt/vtiat.iemit  ino/i  he  entered  ii/ion  at  the  xreet.  or" government." 

Having  eommunieaied  :his  important  intclhernee  to  his  own  government, 
Mr.  Sqnier  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  n  pnlriofio  zeal  equal  to  the  im- 
portanee  of  his  mission,  and  on  his  arrival  upon  the  (hcuire  of  his  labors 
opened  negotiations  for  a  new  (rca'y  in  a.ccordanoe  with  the  "present  views 
and  desires  of  our  government,"  as  com  a  i  nod  in  his  instructions.  The  new 
treaty  was  concluded  on  the  M  of  September,  1S10,  and  (rausinitiod  to  the 
government,  witii  a  leder  explanatory  ul'tlie  negotiation,  hearing  date  the  10th 
of  the  same  mouth.  Mr.  Suuier's  ii'eaty,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  pub- 
lished correspondence. — for  the  injunction  of  . secrecy  Ibi.bids  a  reference  to 
more  authentic  sources  of  information— is  in  strict  accordance  with  his  in- 
structions, and  entirely  free  from  any  odious  provisions  which  might  secure 
■'peculiar  privileges  or  exclusive,  rights"  to  the  United  States. 

These  two  treaties  -the  one  ncgoiialed  by  Mr,  ilise  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Sqnier — were  in  the  State  Department  in  this  oily  when  Congress  met  in 
December,  1840.  The  administration  of  General  Taylor  was  at  liberty  to 
choose  between  thcin,  and  subnir.  the  one.  or  liie  other  to  the  Senate  for  rat- 
ification. The.  Ilise  treary  was  suppressed,  without  po  org  the  Senate  an  Op- 
portunity of  ratifying  i.i  or  advising  i's  rejection.  I  am  aware  that  a  single 
letter  published  in  this  document  of  correspondence  ;]  louse  of  Representatives, 
Executive  Document,  No.  To)  gives  ao  apparent  excuse— a  mere  pretext — for 
withholding  it  from  the  Senate.      I  allude  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Caroche, 
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charge  d'affaires  from  Nicaragua,  to  31s'.  Clayton,  dated  Washington,  lie 
certifier  31,  1843,  that  [In;  fli-e  treaty  "lias  Ik™,  as  is  publicly  and  univers* 
ally  known,  disapproved  hy  my  p:m  it.iiim'.-,  and  Ilea  my  gov enimeiu  desire* 
the  ratification  of  i lit:  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Sipucr  on  the  3d  of  September 
last.''  And  I  am  also  aware  that  Mr.  Clayton,  in  reply  to  this  letter,  stated 
to  Mr.  Curachc  thai,  "if,  however,  as  yon  state,  that  concern ion  has  not 
been  approved  by  your  government,  there  i~  no  necessity  tor  its  farther  con- 
sideration by  t.l'.e  government  of  the  I.'nhea  Stares.''  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Clayton  desires  to  have  it.  understood  ;hat  the  fail  are  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  to  approve  the  Iliso  treaty  was  the  reason  he  suppressed 
it,  and  refused  to  allow  the  Senate  an  opportunity  of  ratifying  it.  Is  that 
the  true  reason  ?  "Why  did  the  government  of  ]Sk  ara;:;ua  I'ail  to  approve  the 
Hise  treaty?  1  lu"n  e  already  shown  conclusively  i  hnr,  the  failure  to  approve 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  ^Niearaguu  ,.ia.-  proiiueei!  by  the  represent- 
ative of  General  Taylor's  administration  in  Central  America,  acting  in  obe- 
dience to  the  i  m  per  a  live  instruct  mo  of  ihe  Suite  IK'piirnueur  of  this  city,  over 
tlio  signature  of  Mr.  Clayton  himself.  Mr.  Clayton  had  instructed  Mr. 
Squiev,  in  advance,  tliat  in  the  event  Mr.  Iliso  should  have  made  a  treaty 
before  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  (Mr.'Scpiicr)  nm-1  "seek  to  have  itpi-op- 
erhj  viodijii'd  in  answi-k  the  bus  wi;  iiavi:  in  view."  Mr.  Squier  did 
"seek"  to  have  it  so  "  modiiied."  and  with  great:  dlflieahy,  as  the  correspond- 
ence  proves,  succeeded  in  the  effort.  The.  government  ainl  people  of  Nicara- 
gua were  anxious  to  giant  the  exclusive  ami  perpetual  privilege  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  prevent  the  eonsi  limn  at  ion  ol'i  ha  gland  la  i  rope an  alliance  and 
partnership.  Air,  Squier,  in  his  letter  of  September  li>,  1819,  eommmiica- 
tinji  to  Mr.  Clayton  the.  joyous  news  ih.it  his  efforts  had  been  crowned  with 
Man))  I  I  ■  -access,  says; 

"  Sjlt  :    I  hsiT.R   Cl,r   S'i.'i's1 /'.■■'■■'!■:)«   of  i'lfb r .'." '".■■'/    :/■■'■  ''"' ,.' I ( : J-.' Tl> c.'i .'    I.lt/t.   I  li/IVC  SIK- 

ceecletl  in  ircouip!is!:inf/  i'iik  cm.jix  t  Of  mv  'lis -ion  to  nils  republic." 

Then,  after  giving  mi  exposition  ot'iiie  m.-.u.  provision.-  ofhi*  treaty,  ho  de- 
tails the  embarrassment  he  was  eninpelletl  to  cueountcr  before  he  could  bring 
the  government  of  Nicaragua,  in  icrms.  Hear  him,  ana  then  judge  whether 
the  failure  of  the  government  of  INieai'agua  lo  approve  ihe  llisc  treaty  was 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Clayton  refuse;!  lo  suboih  it  k>  the  Senate  for  ratilicu- 

"TlIE  PRINCIPAL   SOURCE    OF  EMliAK  ELASSHENT  WAS   Mil.   ITlSE'S   SPECIAL 

convextios,  which  had  raised  extravagant  holies  of  a  relation  betivccn  the 
United  Slates,  anioanilag  to  soiacthieg  closet  than  e\is|s  iietween  the  states 
of  our  co  uie  do  racy.  However,  as  matters  have  hta'n  dually  arranged,  they 
are  all  the  better  lor  this   republic,  and  quite  as  favorable  to  the  United 

So  it  seems  that  the  Ilise  trealy  was  "the  principal  source  of  embarrass- 
ment" to  the  consummated  oft  lie  ilitropoan  partnership,  ft  "  had  raised  ex- 
travagant hopes''  ou  the  part  of '.he  government  and  people  of  Nicaragua  of 
a  "  closer"  relation  to  the  United  States,  which,  ii  was  diliieult  to  induce  them 
to  relinquish.  Jt  in  mired  ad  iho  :a'al,  skill,  and  tact.  <■•]'  MY.  Sipiier  to  accom- 
plish so  great  a  feat.  "Finally"  the  matter  was  "  arranged," inid  the  result 
coram  un  loafed  fri  the  department  with  '■saiisl,aetion,':  in  these  memorable 
words,  which  must  have  carried  great  joy  to  Air.  Clayton's  heart;  "I  have 
succeeded  in  aee.c.e>i'.hi:i::  t  lie  o:  jr  is  of  my  ini.--.ion  lo  i  his  republic."  Re- 
joice, all  ye  advocates  of  European  iclciieiitioti  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
continent!  The  Ilise  treaty  is  dead!  The  principal  source  of  embarrass- 
ment is  removed !  Nicaragua  has  laileii  to  approve  ihe  special  convention 
granting  peculiar  privileges  and  exclusive  right-  t"  Ihe  Uniled  States!  This 
failure  has  enabled  as  "properly  to  modify  the  grant,  so  as  to  answer  the 
ends  we  have  in  view,''  mid,  at  the  siuue  lime,  relieves  Mf.  Clayton  from  the 
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imminent  risk  of  "ii dill Ut.ii);,'  those  peculiar  privileges  In  the.  Senate,  where 
there  was  great  danger  ui"  their  being  accented.  .Nicaragua  has  at  Inst  con- 
sented! Ilcr  appeals  to  the  Cubed  States  for  mediation  or  protection  against 
Uriiish  aggression  being  unheeded — bar  letters  to  full  government  remaining 
unanswered— their  receipt  not  oven  acknowledged — her  hopes  of  a  closer  re- 
lation to  this  Union  biasred— the  Mcuruc  doctrine  abandoned — the  Mosquito 
kingdom,  under  the  liriiish  protcctoraaa  rapidly  absorbina-  hev  territory,  she 
sinks  in  despair,  and  yields  herself  to  tin-  European  partnership  which  was 
about,  to  lie  established  over  all  Comral.  America  by  I  In.1  Chi)  (on  and  finlwcr 
treaty ! 

Now,  sir,  I  repeal  lint!  those  two  treaties— the  one  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hiso 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Suuior,  the  fitM-  conceding  peculiar  privileges  ami  re- 
clusive and  perpetual  lights  to  the  United  States,  the  second  admitting  of  a 
partnership  in  these  privileges  with  European  pow-oia,  Mr.  Clayton  su;-. press- 
ed the  first,  and  sent  the  second  to  the  Senate  fur  raltiicr.tion,  and  imme- 
diately opened  negotiations  with  the  British  minister,  which  resulted  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Clayton  and  liidivor  treaty.  In  slating  my  objections  to 
this  treaty,  I  shall  not  become  a  patty  !o  tiie  pnCracled  controversy  respect- 
ing its  true  moaning  and  construction,  which  has  cupped  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  this  session.  I  leave  that  in  (lie  hands  of  [hose  who  conducted 
the.  negotiation  and  procured  its  ratification.  Thai  is  their  own  quarrel, 
with  which  1  have,  no  oispo-iti™  to  interfere.  Establish  which  construction 
you  please — thai  con  tended  tor  hy  I  he  secretary  of  state  who  signed  it,  or 
the  one  insisted  upon  by  the  venerable  senator  from  Michigan,  and  those 
who  acted  in  concert  with  him  in  ratifying  it— neither  obviates  any  one  of 
my  objections, 

In  the  first  place.  I  was  unwilling  to  enief  into  treaty  stipulations  with 
Great  I!ri tain  or  any  oilier  European  powa-r  in  respect  to  the  American  con- 
tinent, by  the  terms  of  whh-h  v.e  sin  mid  pledge,  the  faith  of  this  republic  not 
to  do  in  all  coming  time  that  whh-h  in  the  progress  or  cvcnls  our  interests, 
duty,  and  even  safety  may  compel  us  to  do.  i.  have,  already  said,  and  now 
repeat,  that  t:xrry  article,  clause,  anil  provision  of  that  treaty  is  predicated 
upon  a  virtual  negation  and  rc|  tidbit  ion  of  ihe.  Monroe  e.eo-aration  ill  relation 
to  European  colonisation  on  this  continent.  The  article  inviting  any  power 
on  earth  with  which  England  rial  the  United  States  are  on  terms  of  friendly- 
intercourse  to  enter  into  similar  stipulations,  and  which  pledges  ihe  good 
offices  of  each,  when  requested  hy  the  other,  to  aid  in  (ho  new  negotiations 
with  the  other  Central  American  states,  and  which  pledges  the  good  offices 
of  all  the  nations  entering  into  the  "  alliance''  to  scfth:  disputes  between  the 
states  and  governments  of  Central  America,  not  only  recognises  the  right  of 
European  powers  to  interfere  with  the-  alfahs  of  the  American  continent,  but 
invites  the  exercise  of  sa'-li  right,  ami  makes  ii  oldigalery  to  do  so  in  certain 
cases.  It  establishes,  in.  terms,  an  alliance  between  the  contracting  parties, 
and  invites  all  other  nations  to  become  parties  to  it.  I  was  opposed  also  lo 
the  clause  which  stipulate*  that  neither  t.ireat  ISritain  nor  the  United  States 
will  ever  occupy,  colonize,  or  e\crei-e  dominion  over  any  portion  of  Nicara- 
gua, Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America.  I  did 
not  desire  then,  nor  do  I  now,  to  annex  any  portion  of  that,  country  to  this 
Union.  I  do  not.  know  thai  the  time  "ill  ever  come,  in  my  day  when  I  would 
be  willing  to  do  so.  Vet  I  was  unwilling  to  give  tin;  pledge  that  neither  we 
nor  our  successors  ever  would.  This  is  an  age.  of  rapid  movements  and  great 
changes.  How  long  is  it.  since  those  who  made  this  trenty  would  have  toid 
us  that  the  lime  would  never  come  when  we  would  want  California  or  any 
portion  of  the  Pacific  coast?  California  being  a  stare  of  the.  Union,  who  is 
authorised  to  say  thai.  Ihe  timet  will  not  arrive  when  our  interests  and  safety 
niav  require  us  io  posse.-;  some  porrio-n  of  Central  America,  which  lies  half 
E  2 
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way  between  our  Atlantic  and  I'acilio  possession;,  and  embraces  the  great 
--:ir  lines  oi' commerce  hctv.con  (lie  two  oceans?     I  think  it  the  \v! ' 


safer  polity  to  hold  (In"  control  of  unr  own  action,  arid  leave  those  who  are 
to  come  alter  n.i  untrainmclci!  mid  free  to  do  whatever  they  may  down  their 
duty,  when  the  timo  shall  arrive.  Tiny  wili  have  a  hetler  right  to  determine 
for  themselves  when  ihc.  necessity  tor  action  may  arise,  titan  we  have  now  to 
prescribe  the  line  of  duty  for  them,  I.  kh,  equally  opposed  to  that  other 
clause  in  the  same  article,  which  stipulates  Ihar  neither  party  will  ever  fortify 
any  portion  of  Central  America,  or  any  ];li!c;:  rumiti nuding  the  entrance  to 
the  canal,  or  in  die  vicinity  thereof.  It  is  not  reci|irocal.  for  the  reason  that 
it  leaves  the  island  of  damaiea,  a  British  colony,  strongly  fortified,  the  near- 
est military  and  naval  station  to  (lie  litse  of  (he  canal.  Il  is,  therefore, 
equivalent  to  a  stipulation  that  the  Tinted  States  shad  never  have  or  main- 
tain any  fortification  in  the  i  icitiity  of,  or  co  mm  muling  (ho  line  of  navigation 
and  commerce  through  said  canal",  v.hile  England  may  keep  and  maintain 
(hose  she  now  has. 

T  was  not  satisfied  with  the  clause  in  relation  to  the  TJrI:i=li  protectorate 
over  the  Mosquito  Coast.  It  is  cqnivgea!  in  lerms,  anil  no  man  can  say 
with  certainty  whether  (lie  (rue  eon-truciion  exclude-  the  protcctoraie  from 
the  continent  or  rccoguiy.es  its  rightful  existence,  and  imposes  restraints  upon 
its  use  and  exercise,  Equivocal  terms  in  treaties  are  easily  understood  v.dicre 
the  stipulations  ure  between  a  strong  power  on.  llie  one  hand  and  a  feeble 
one  on  the  other.  The  stronger  enforces  its  own  construction,  and  the 
weaker  has  no  alternative  hat  lvkicrant.  a-;  ■quiescence,  in  this  case  neither 
party  maybe  willing  to  recognize  the  potential  r'ghl  of  [lie  other  to  prescribe 
and  enforce  a  construction  of  (lie  equivocal,  terms  which  shall  enable  it  to  ap- 
propriate to  itself  all  the  advantages  in  question.  It  would  seem  that  our 
own  government  have  not  ventured  (o  insist  upon  a.  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  m  relation  in  (lie  British  protectorate  over  the  Mos- 
quito Coast,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  explained  and  understood  when 
Sdhuu'tted  to  the  Senate  five  ratiiieaiion.  II. is  the  liritish  protectorate  disap- 
peared from  Central  America  ?  I  urn  not  referring  (o  the  matters  in  contro- 
versy between  certain  senators  wdio  supported  (tie  treaty  and  Mr.  Clayton,  in 
respect  to  the  Raliy.e  settlement.  I  allude  to  the  Mu.-eniio  Coast,  which,  Uy 
name  and  in  terms,  is  expressly  made  subject  -0  ike  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
Has  the  British  protectorate  disappeared  from  that  pun  of  Central  America? 
Have  the  liritish  uut'i:.ri:ies  retired  from  the  port  of  San  Juan,  and  thereby 
recognized  the  right  id'  American  cid/ens  and  vessels  10  arrive  and  depart 
free  of  hinderance  and  molestation  ?  Is  it  not  well  known  tiiat  the  protector- 
ate is  continued  and  maintained  with  increased  vigor  and  boldness?  Is  not 
the  liritish  consul  at  San  .1 11:11:  now  :u  tin  hyerge.gi  d  in  disposing  of  the  soil, 
conveying  town  lots  and  lands,  and  exercising  1 1 1  :_■  highest  functions  of  sover- 
eignty under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  right-  of  the  Mosquito  king? 
These  things  are  being  done  openly  and  without  dkgnise,  and  are  well  known 
to  the  world.  Can  any  senator  inform  me  whether  lids  government  has 
taken  the  sliglttest  notice  of  these  transactions?  lias  our  government  en- 
tered its  protest  against  these  infractions  of  the  Ireaty,  or  demanded  a  specilic 
compliance  with  <y.\:  understanding  of  il-  terms  ?  How  long  are  we  to  wait 
tor  (J  re  at.  Britain  to  :1:1a  11  don  her  occupancy  and  withdraw  her  machinery  of 
government?  Nearly  1  luce  veins  have  elapsed  since  «i:  were  boast ingly  told 
that  by  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  and  I'ulwcr  treaty  Creat  Britain  was 
expelled  from  Central  America.  Shall  we  wait,  patiently  until  our  silence 
shall  be  construed  into  acquiescence  in  her  rigid  to  remain 
her  possessions  ? 
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provisions  I  have  pointed  out.    I  allude  to  the  article  in  which  It 


sni'iii.Arios.s,  T()  am  hi  in-; it  i'!:acth:a !][.]■■  [jimki.-sica;  toxs.  n-.hfthi-rbi)  amat 
or  railway,  acros.v  (Ac  iithutu.-i  irhieh  r.oiaiciXx  .Y'.c-,7,  ™<;  ,S'okS/i  ,1/iini-ieu,  a«(f 
cspccirtilif  to  tin:  iiUciwuiiii-  ryi;:ni:i'nini'.!(mn,  zL'ju/tl  tfif.  sn.vc  prove,  to  be  prac- 
ticable., whither  bit  amvj  or  naliran,  u-hieh  a/t  now  propose,),  to  be  established  by 
the  it-ay  o/TbhuAMTEFBC  Oil  Panama." 

The  "particular  object'  wliic.li  the  parties  hail  in  view  being  thug  accom- 
plished— the  Rise  treaty  defearcd,  -lie  exclusive  privilege  to  the  United  Slate.-! 
surrendered  and  abandoned,  and  the  European  partnership  established — yet 
they  were  not  satisfied.  They  wove  not  content  to  '•  accomplish  a  particu- 
lar object,"  but  desired  to  "IST.UH.ISII  A  OIIXKIIAJ.  lUilXCll'l.r,  !"  That  wMch, 
by  the  terms  (if  the  treaty,  was  pariicular  ami  local  to  tin:  live  states  of  Cen- 
tral America,  is.  in  ibis  ailicle,  extended  to  .Mexico  on  the  north,  and  to 
New  Granada  on  the  south,  and  declined  to  be  a  general  principle  bv  which 
any  aud  all  other  practicable  lonles-  of  communication  across  the  isthmus  be- 
tween North  and  South  America  are  to  lie  Governed  and  protected  by  the. 
allied  powers.  New  and  adokiona!  hcaiy  sanitations  are  to  be  entered  into 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  net-work  which  had  been  prepared  and  spread  over 
allCentralAme.ric.il  is  to  be  extended  far  enough  into  Mexico  and  New 
Granada  to  cover  sill  the  lines  of  com  inn  a  haitiou.  whether  by  railway  or  can  a], 
aud  especially  to  include  Tel:  nan  tepee  ami  Panama.  Wlieil  it  is  remember- 
ed that  the  treaty  in  terms  establishes  an  aliiancc  between  the  United  Slates 
and  Great  JSriiain,  and  engages  to  invite  id]  other  powers,  with  which  either 
is  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse.  10  be.ome  pa-iics  to  its  provisions,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  article  seeks  to  make  the  principle?  of  toe  Clayton  andBul- 
wer  treaty  the  law  of  nations  in  respect  10  American  affairs.  The  general 
principle  is  established  ;  (ho  right  of  l-'nropcan  powers  to  intervene  in  the  af- 
fairs of  American  states  is  recognized  ;  the  propriety  of  ike  exercise  of  that 
right  is  acknowledged;  andihu  extent  to  which  the  allied  powers  shall  carry 
tbeir  prelection,  and  (lie  limits  within  which  they  shall  confine  their  opera- 
tions, are  subject  to  treaty  stipulations  in  the  future. 

When  the  American  contiucn-.  sha'.l  have  passed  under  lite  protectorate, 
of  the  allied  powers,  an(\  ll0r  fntore  mn-.le  dependent  upon  treaty  stipulations 
for  carrying  into  client,  the  object  of  the  alliance,  Europe  will  no  longer  have 
cause  for  serious  apprehensions  a.i:  :  he  rape!  growth,  expansion,  and  develop- 
ment of  our  federal  Union,  ,Sde  will  then  console  herself  that  limits  have 
been  set  and  barriers  erected  beyond  which  the  territories  of  this  republic 
can  never  extend,  nor  its  principles  prevail.  Tn  confirmation  of  this  view, 
sii:i  wiil  I: nd  iiihliiiiinal  fiiis:-  i':,v  congratuiati'V)  when  si-.e  leek-  iir.n  :l:c  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  end  there  sees  the  sacred  honor  of  this  republic  irrev- 
ocably pledged  that  we  will  never,  in  all  coming  time,  annex  anymore  Mex- 
ican territory  in  the  mode  in  which  Texas  was  acquired.  The  fifth  article 
contains  tbc  following  cxtraiailinavy  provision  : 

''The.  boundary-hue  established  by  this  article  shall  he  religiously  respect- 
ed by  each  of  the  two  republics,  and  no  change  shall  ever  be  made  therein 
except  by  the  express  add  five  eotisent  of  both  nations,  lawfully  given  by  the 
general  govern  me  a  r  ol'eaeh,  in  conformity  with  its  own  Constitution." 

One  would  lialuiallv  suppose  that,  far  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  the  first  clause  of  the  piii-airmph.  wo-.dd  have  been  entirely  sufficient. 
It  declares  that  "  the  boundarv-liiie  cs-abli.-i.cil  by  ibis  article  sliall  be  relig- 
iously respected  by  each  of  the  two  rcpnblies."  Why  depart  from  the  usual 
course  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  ami  add.  that  ''-no  c/i'inr/i;  shull  ever  be 
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wad*',  therein,  except  [:<j  /J..-  w/ircss  eiaJ  free  <  anxerd  uf  i,n!.h  i--iui<in$,  LAWFTTLLTT 
given  by  the  cisfliii.  ipccrnmr.nl  i}f  r;ck,  in  mijbnnitij  n-'dh  its  OWN  CoNSTI- 
IOTIOK."  What,  is  tin;  meaning  uf  this  peculiar  phraseology?  The  history 
of  Texas  furnishes  Lin-  key  by  which  the.  hidden  meaning  can  be  unlocked. 
The  Sabine  was  once  the  boundary  between  the  republics  uT  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  By  the  revolt  of  Texas  and  the  establishment  of  her  inde- 
pendence, and  the  ac^no"  ledgti\i  r.i  tie  reef  by  the  groai  powers  of  the  world, 
and  her  annexation  to  the  ("niteii  Stains,  the  in. miliary  between  the  two  re- 
publics was  "  changed"  -V'.'ir.  the  Sabine  to  i  ho  liio  i.i~ jo  uUhral  "  (be  cx- 

pt'esa  and  free  consent  of  both  nation-,  hi';/'"!/;/  given  by  the  general  govern- 
ment of  each,  in  conformity  with  i's  own  t .'(.institution."'  Mexico  regarded 
that  change  ajn.it  cause  bf  War,  ami  accordingly  invaded  Texas  with  a  view 
to  the  recovery  of  the  lost  territory.  A  protracted  war  ensued,  in  which 
thousands  of  lives  were  lost,  and  ndilions  of  money  expended,  when  peace  is 
concluded  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  treaty  should  contain  an  open 
and  frank  .avowal  that  the  Cnited  Sores  has  been  wrong  in  the  causes  of  the 
war,  by  the  pledge  of  her  honor  never  to  repeat  the  act  which  led  to  hostilities. 
Wherever  you  turn  you:'  eye,  whether  to  your  own  n  cord,  to  the  statute- 
books,  to  the  history  of  this  country  or  of  Mexico,  or  to  ilie  diplomatic  his- 
tory of  the  world,  ibis  huiniliatiiij'  and  degrading  acknowledgment  stares  you 
m  the  face,  aa  a  monument  of  your  on  n  creation,  to  the  dishonor  of  our  com- 
mon country.  "Weil  do  I  remember  the  determined  cue  protruded  efforts  of 
the  minority  to  expunge  this  odious  clause  from  the  treaty  before  its  ratifica- 
tion, and  how,  on  the  -lib  of  March,  ItMS,  we  wove  voted  down  by  forty-two 
to  eleven.  The  stain  which  that  elnusc  fn-iencd  upon  ilie  history  of  our  coun- 
try was  not  the  only  objection  T  urged  to  its  retention  in  the  treaty.  It  vio- 
lated a  great  principle,  of  public  policy  ;:i  relation  to  this  continent.  If 
pledges  the  faith  of  this  republic  that  our  successors  shall  not  do  that  which 
duty  to  the  interests  and  honor  or' i  i.e.  country,  in  the  progress  of  events,  may 
compel  them  to  do.  I  do  not  meditate  or  look  wiih  favor  upon  any  aggres- 
sion upon  Mexico.  I  do  not  desire,  at  this  time,  to  annex  any  portion  of  her 
territory  to  this  Union;  nor  am  1  prepared  to  say  that  the  time  will  ever 
come,  in  my  day,  when  I  would  be  v.  iliing  to  sanction  such  a  proposition. 
But  who  can  say  tiiat,  amid  the  general  wreck  ami  deuiora ligation  in  Mex- 
ico, a  State  of  things  may  not  arise  in  which  a  just  regard  for  our  own  rights 
and  safety,  and  for  ihe  sal.e  or'  hum  unity  and  eivih/.t.tioi:,  may  render  it  im- 
perative for  us  to  do  that  which  wa.s  done  in  Hie  (use  of  Texas,  and  thereby 
Change  the  boundary  between  the  two  republics,  without  the  free  consent  of 
the  general  govern  oi  out  of  Mexico,  lawfully  gin  r;  in  conformity  with  her  Con- 
stitution? Recent  events  in  Sonera,  Chihuahua,  and  Taiuau'lipus  do  not  es- 
tablish the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  thai  bee  of  policy  which  ties  our  bands 
in  advance,  and  deprives  the  go.  erimieut  of  the  right,  in  the  future,  of  doing 
whatever  duty  and  lienor  may  require,  when   the  necessity  for  action  may 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  resolutions  under  consideration  makes  a  decla- 
ration in  relation  io  rhe  island  of  Cuba-,  which  .rep; ires  a  passing  notice.  It 
is  in  the  following  words: 

"That,  while  the  United  .States  disclaim  any  designs  upon  the  island  of 
Cuba,  in  consistent,  with  the  laws  of  nations  and  with  their  duties  to  Spain, 
they  consider  it  due  to  rhe  v:is:  importance  of  the  subject  in  make  known,  in 
this  solemn  manner,  that  they  sin  mid  view-  nil  etibrts  oil  the  part  of  any  other 
power  to  procure  possession,  whether  peaceably  or  forcibly,  of  that  island, 
which,  as  a  naval  or  nihitarv  po-iihai,  must,  under  fiicat-istancos  easy  to  be 
foreseen,  become  dangerous  to  their  southern  coast,  to  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico, 
and  to  the  mouth  of  the  .Mississippi,  a-  nul'iicttdb,  acts,  ui reeled  against  them, 
to  be  resisted  by  all  the  means  in  their  power." 
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Thar,  we  would  resist  any  attempt  to  tviiii^JV.:!:  the  ;h]ii:i;L  of  Cuba  10  any  Eu- 
ropean power,  either  with  or  without  die  consent  of  Spain,  there  is,  I  trust, 
no  question  in  the  mind  of  any  American,  and  rVn;  fan  is  as  well  known  to 
Europe  as  it  is  to  oar  i«-;i  country.  Thai  (lie  United  States  do  not  meditate 
any  designs  upon  the  island  inconsistent  whh  the.  laws  of  nations,  and  with 
their  duties  to  Spain,  lias  been  demonstrated  lo  the  world  iii  a  manner  that 
forbids  the  necessity  for  a  disclaimer  of  unworthy  and  perfidious  purposes  on 
out*  part.  The  regulations  convey,  hcucath  this  disclaimer,  li.o  implication 
ir  character  is  subject  to  suspicion  upon  that  point.      Shall  we  let  the 

'  "        if  an  act  of  dis" 
t*  part  ?    Sir, 

tations,  or  in  respect  to  Culm,  that 
should  subject  our  coiit:l!,y  to  sneh  injurious  imputations?  When  has  01 
government  failed  to  perforin  iH  whole-  dmy  as  a  neutral  power  in  respect  1 
Cuba?  The  only  ooniplaiiu.  has  been,  that  in  its  great  anxiety  to  preserve  i 
Rood  faith  its  neutral  vcLilaa:  ■,  il  1 1 : ; ~  permuted  !  re-Lit.1  ■  slipiibrions  wdth  Span 
providing  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens,  to  be  wantonly  and  flagrantly  vi- 
olated. No  suspicion  Nine  this  government  ims  been  wanting  in  energy  and 
fidelity  in  the  cnlcrceiuono  of  our  laws  has  been  cniorianiod  in  any  quarter. 
It-  was  the  excessive  energy  and  severity  with  whicli  the  duly  was  performed 
that  has  provohed  i'ac  d'.--  . ■  | . i-  hai  iuii  el"  seme  ]:oriion  of  the  American  people. 

Sir,  what  right  has  Great  Britain  !o  call  upon  flic  United  States,  as  she 
did  in  a  late  application,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  to  guarantee  (Mm  to 
Spain?  Such  a  siep  might  ha'.-e  been.  r.ccc",ny  on  die  part  of  England  in 
order  lo  satisfy  Spain  I  ha!  she  has  abandoned  roe  policy  which  for  centuries 
has  marked  her  colonial  luxury  with  plunder  am!  rapine.  Why  does  not 
England  first  re-lore  re  Spain  ■die  island  of  Jamaica,  by  the  seizure  and  pos- 
sesion of  which  she  i-  enabled  to  overlook  Cuba,  while  it  gives  her  the  com- 
mand of  the  entrance  ol'  die  proposed  Nicoragaa  canal  '!  Why  does  she  not 
restore  to  old  Spain  Clbrabar,  which,  from  proximity  and  geographical  posi- 
tion, naturally  belongs  to  her,  and  is  essential  to  hey  safety?  Why  does  she 
not  restore  the  colonial  possessions  wbirh  -die  has  si  retched'  all  over  the  world, 
commanding  every  impellent  military  and  naval  station,  both  upon  land  and 
water?  Why  does  she  inn  restore  them  to  their  original  owners,  from  whom 
she  obtained  them  by  fraud  ana  1  iolcuco?  Why  does  she  not  do  these  things 
before  she  calls  upon  us  to  enlcr  into  stipulations  that  we  will  not  rob  Spain 
of  the  island  of  Cuba? 

The  whole  system  of  Euivipcau  colonization  rests  upon  seizure,  violence, 
and  fraud.  European  powers  hold  nenrb,  all  dieir  colonics  by  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  tenures.  They  can  show  no  other  evidence,  no  other  mu- 
niment of  title.  What  is  there  in  die  history  >A'  fee  I'nilcd  States  that  re- 
quires us  to  make  any  such  disclaimer?  Wc  have  never  acquired  one  inch 
of  territory,  exeepi  by  I  oiicsl  purchase  and  Call  payment  of  the  consider:!  I  ion. 
Wo  have  never  seized  any  Spanish  or  other  European  colony.  We  have 
never  invaded  die.  rights  of  oilier  na  lions.  We  do  not  bold  in  our  hand  the 
results  of  rapine,  violence,  war,  and  fraud  for  centuries,  and  then  prate  about 
honesty,  and  propose  to  buiicsi  people  to  cuter  into  guarantees  that  they  will 
not  roii  their  neighbors.     *     *     *     * 

I  confess  I  have  not  formed  a  very  high  ny\  reciatkai  of  the  value  of  these 
disclaimers  of  all  intended  ol"  committing  clinics  against  ear  neighbors.  I 
do  not  think  I  should  deem  my  house  any  more  secure  in  die  night  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thiol'  having  pledged  his  honor  not  to  steal  my  property.  Tf  I 
am  surrounded  by  bones;  men,  diere  is  no  necessity  for  the  "friendly  assu- 
rance;" and  if  by  rogues,  it  would  net  relieve  in;  apprehensions  or  afford 
mueh  security  to  my  rights.  I  am  unwilling,  therefore,  to  make  any  dis- 
claimer as  to  our  purposes  upon  Cuba,  or  to  give  any  pledge  in  respect  to 
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existing  rights  upon  this  continent.     The  nafions  of  1  hi  rope  have  no  right  to 

call  upon  us  for  a  disclaimer  i;f  the  nur,  or  for  a  pledge  lo  protect  the  other. 
It  is  true,  British  newspapers  are  in  the  habit  i.f  calumniating  the  people  of 
(Jni  United  Stares  as  li  si'l  of  marauders  upon  the  tiTritori.il  rights  of  our 
neighbors.  Ir.  is  also  true  that,  for  party  purposes,  sums  portion  of  the  press 
of  this  country  is  in  the  habit  of  nttrilnUiiig  such  sentiments  to  some  of  our 
public  men ;  hut  it  is  not  true,  so  far  as  I  know,  ili.it  any  one  man  in  either 
house  of  Congress  does  entertain,  of  ha;  ever  cu  terra  hied  or  avowed,  a  senti- 
ment that  justifies  such  an  imputation.  I  am  unwilling,  therefore,  to  coun- 
tenance the  vile  slander  by  voting  tor  a  resolution  ""hi'-ii  by  imputation  con- 
tains so  base  an  insinuation.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  "peak  plainly.  I  feci 
that  there  may  be.  a  lurking  insinuation  hi  these  two  clauses,  having  a  little 
hearing  toward  m  individual  of  about  toy  proportions.  It  is  the  vocation  of 
some  partisan  presses  and  personal  organs  to  denounce  and  stigmatize  a  cer- 
tain class  of  politician:,  by  -iM-iburing  to  them  uuworrhy  and  disrc.pu table 
purposes,  under  the  cognomen  of  "  Young  America."  It  is  liielr  amiable 
custom,  I  believe,  when  liioy  eome  to  individualize,  to  point,  to  mo  as  tlie  one 
most  worthy  to  bear  the  appellation.  I  have  never  either  assumed  or  dis- 
claimed it.  I  have  never  before  alluded  10  it.  and  should  not-  on  the  present 
occasion,  had  it  not  been  inr.rodueed  into  the  discussions  of  the  Senate  hi 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  impression  that,  .1.  evaded  it  if  T  failed  to  no- 
tice it.  I  am  aware  that  the  senator  who  the  other  day  directed  so  large  a 
C':ion  of  his  speech  against  the  supposed  doctrines  of  '-Yoi.-vo-  America." 
no  reference  to  myself  hi  that  part  of  his  speech,  and  tli.it  the  only  allu- 
sion he  made  to  me  was  kind  and  complimentary.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  those  wdin  harmoum:  wbh  me  in  scm.mun:,  ami  action,  the  votes  to  which 
I  have  referred,  mid  (he  reasons  1  have  given  in  support  of  thorn,  constitute 
the  onlv  profession  of  faith  T  deem  it  necessity  lo  make  on  this  subject,  I 
am  willing  to  compare  voles  and  acts,  principles  and  professions,  with  any 
senator  who  chooses  to  assail  me.  I  yield  to  none  in  strict  observance  of  the 
laws  of  nations  mid  treaty  stipulation-;.  I  may  not  have  been  willing  blindly 
or  rccklesslv  to  pledge  the  fail!]  of  the  republic  for  all  lime  on  points  where, 
in  the  nature  of  ibing=,  is.wns  not.  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  pledge  could 
be  preserved.  1  may  have  deemed  i:.  wise  and  prudent  to  hold  the  control 
of  our  own  nation,  ata)  lea.ve  our  successor.'  free,  according  to  their  own  sense 
of  dale  under  '.be-  ci re u instances  which  may  then  exist. 


Now,  sir,  a  few  words  wil'i  regard  to  rhe  island  of  Cuba.  If  any  man  de- 
sires my  opinions  upon  that  question,  be  can  learn  lliem  v.t\-  easily.  They 
have  been  proclaimed  frcipa-ntly  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  still  remain  un- 
changed. I  have  often  said,  and  now  repeat  that,  so  long  as  the  island  of 
Cuba  is  content  to  remain  loyal  to  the  crown  of  Kpain,  be  it  so.  I  have  no 
desirc.no  wish  to  disturb  thai  rela.tion.  I  have  nhvuys  said,  and  now  repeat, 
that,  whenever  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  shall  show  themselves  worthy 
of  freedom  by  asserting  and  maintaining  (heir  independence  and  establishing 
republican  institutions,  my  heart,  my  sympathies,  niy  prayers  are  with  them 
for  the  accomplishment  of  ibe  object.  I  haie  of: en  said,  and  now  repeat  thut, 
when  that  independence  shall  have  been  established,  if  ii  shall  be  necessary 
to  their  interest,  or  salety  to  apply  as  Texas  did  far  annexation,  I  shall  he 
ready  to  do  by  them  as  wc  did  by  Texas,  and  receive  them  into  the  Union, 
I  have  said,  and  now  repeat  thai,  whenever  Spain  shall  eome  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  can  not  much  longer  maintain  he:  dominion  over  the  island, 
and  that  it  is  better  for  her  to  transfer  it  (o  ns  upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  would  be  ready  to  accept  the  transfer.     I  have  said, 
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and  now  report  that,  whenever  Spain  shall  refuse  to  make  such  transfer  lo 
us,  and  shall  make  it  to  England  or  any  other  Ettropoatt  power,  I  would  be 
among  those  who  would  ho  in  favor  oi'  Atkins:  possession  of  the  island,  and 
resisting  such  transfer  at  all  hazards. 

Thus  far  I  have  often  gone;  thus  far  I  now  go.  These  are  ray  individual 
opinions;  not  of  much  consequence,  1  admit,  lint  any  one  who  desires  to  know 
them  is  welcome  to  them,  liui  il  is  one  thin^  for  me  to  entertain  thee  indi- 
vidual sentiment?,  and  it  is  another  and  very  ditlcronr.  thing  to  pledge  forever 
and  unalterably  liie  policy  of  this  government  in  a  jiartier.hr  channel,  in  de- 
fiance of  any  clump!  in  the  circumstances  that  may  hereafter  take  place.  1 
do  not  deem  il  necessary  lo  olnrm  In  a  resolution,  in  I  he  name  of  the.  repub- 
lic, every  opinion  that  1  may  entertain  and  he  willing  to  act  upon  as  the  rep- 
rosentalive  of  a  local  constituency.  1  a»n  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  say  that 
it  is  wise  policy  to  make,  any  declaration  upon  the  subject,  of  the  island  of 
Cuba.  Circumstances  no!  wifhin  our  control,  ond  oriui  Dating  in  causes  be- 
yond our  reach,  may  pteoipiituo  a  state  of  tilings  that  would  change  our  ac- 
tion and  reverse,  our  --hole  line  of  policy.  Cuba,  in  the  existing  position  of 
ufi'iiirs,  does  not  present  a  practical  issue.  All  that  we  may  say  or  do  is 
merely  speculative,  ajul  depciLdcn:.  upon  <.;;■!. tk^enrie.-.  ilia!  may  never  happen. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION. — FOREIGN 

The  Senate  reassembled  on  the  4th  of  March.  Mr.  Clayton 
submitted  resolution*  culling  for  certain  information  respect- 
ing negotiations  with  Costa  Hiea,  Honduras,  etc.  On  the  8th 
and  9th  of  March  lie  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Central  American  affairs,  and  criticised  with  severity 
the  remarks  made  by  Senators  Mason,  Cass,  and  Douglas  dur- 
ing the  debate  in  February.  On  the  10th  of  March  Mr.  Doug- 
las replied  in  an  argument  of  r;\re  ability  and  searching  power. 
He  reviewed  the  entire  history  of  the  negotiations  respecting 
Central  American  affair-  during  tho  Taylor  administration.  A 
few  extracts  from  the  closing  portion  of  his  speech  will  furnish 
most  clearly  his  views  upon  the  great  question  of  extending 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  His  views  upon 
that  point  are  slated  with  great  precision  and  force.    He  said  ; 

"But,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  upon  this  point,  or  to  pro- 
long the  discussion.  1  have  a  word  or  (wo  lo  say  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
the  senator  from  Delaware  upon  so  much  of  my  speech  as  related  to  the 
pledge  in  the  Clavi.on  and  ISulwer  treaty  never  to  annex  any  portion  of  that 
country.  I  objected  lo  (hat  clause  in  the  treaty  upon  i  No  ground  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  enter  into  a  treaty  sti]  ulaiiou  with  any  Jhiropean  power  in  re- 
spect to  this  continent,  that  we  would  not  do,  in  the  future,  whatever  our 
duty,  interest,  honor,  and  safety  mijrht  re  pure  in  the  course  of 
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was  a  clause  in  the  treaty  with  Mexico  containing  (be  stipulation  that,  in 
certain  contingencies,  we  would  never  annex  an;  portion  of  that  country. 
Sir,  it  was  unnecessary  that  lie  should  remind  me  of  that  provision.  He  has 
not  forgotten  how  hard  1  struggled  to  got  1 1 1 :i r.  cla.use  out  of  ilie.  treaty,  where 
it  was  retained  in  opposiiiun  to  jiiy  vote.  Had  tlie  senator  given  me  his  aid 
then  to  defeat  that  provh-iou  in  the  Mexican  treaty,  I  would  lie  better  satis- 
fied now  with  liis  excuse  for  having  inserted  a  slill  sfrongcr  pledge  in  his 
treaty.  But,  having  advocated  liiai  \.  Ieil.ee  Ilea,  he  should  not  attempt  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  his  own  aet  by  citing  it  as  n  preeedent.  I  was  un- 
willing io  bind  otto-oiics  l>.v  treaty  for  all  i  ime  to  come  novo:'  to  annex  any 
move  territory.  I  am  content  for  the  present  with  tho  territory  we  have.  1 
do  not  wish  to  annex  any  portion  of  Mexico  now.  I  did  not  wish  to  annex 
any  part  of  Central.  America  then,  nor  do  T  at  this  time. 

''But!  can  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  history  of  this  country  for  the  last 
half  century.  Fifty  years,  ago  the  question  mi*  being  debated  in  this  Senate 
whether  it  was  wise  or  not  io  acquire  any  territory  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  it  was  then  contended  that  we  could  never,  with  safety,  ex- 
tend beyond  that  river.  It-  iv;i<  at  that  lime  seriou-dy  considered  whether  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  should  not  be  the  barrier  beyond  which  we  should  nev- 
er pass.  At  a  subsequent  dare,  after  we  had  acquired  Louisiana,  and  Flori- 
da, more  liberal  views  began  to  prevail,  ami  it  was  thought,  that  perhaps  we 
might  venture  to  establish  one  tier  of  s:ates  lvisst  of  the  Mississippi ;  but,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  sad  calam;!;;  of  ai:  :;r.lj;  expansion  of  oar  territory,  the 
policy  was  adopted  of  establishing  an  Indian  Territory,  with  titles  in  perpetu- 
ity, all  along  the  western  borders  of  those  stn.tes,  so  ".ha:  no  more  new  states 
coidd  possibly  be  created  hi  thai  direction.  Thai  barrier  could  not  arrest  the 
onward  progress  of  onr  people.  They  burst,  through  il,  ami  passed  the  Jloeky 
Mountains,  and  wore  only  arrested  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  "Who,  then, 
is  prepared  to  say  that  iii  the  progress  of  events  having  met  with  the  barrier 
of  the  ocean  in  our  Moslem  course,  we  may  nut.  be  compelled  to  turn  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  for  an  outlet  ?''         *         *         *         * 

"You  may  make  as  many  treaties  as  you  please  to  feifev  the  limbs  of  this 
giant  republic,  and  she  will  hurst  Ihoni  all  from  her.  and  her  course  will  be 
onward  to  a  limit  which  1  will  not  venture  Io  prescribe.  "Why  the  necessity 
of  pledging  your  faith  that,  you  will  never  annex  any  more,  of  Mexico?  Do 
you  not  know  that  you  will  he  compelled  to  do  it;  that  you  can  not  help  it; 
that  your  treaty  will  not  prevent  it,  and  that-  the  only  cllect  it  will  have  will 
bo  to  enable  European  powers  to  accuse  tts  of  had  faith  when  the  act  is  done, 
and  associate  American  faith  and  runic  faith  as  synonymous  terms?  "What 
is  the  use  of  your  guarantee  that  you  will  never  erect  any  fortifications  in 
Central  America  ;  never  annex,  occupy,  or  c"loni;e  any  portion  of  that  coun- 
try? How  do  you  know  that  you  can  avoid  doing  it'/  If  you  make  the.  ca- 
nal, I  ask  you  if  American  citizens  will  not  settle  along  its  line;  whether 
they  will  not  build  up  towns  ai  ce.eh  terminus ;  whether  they  will  not  spread 
over  that  country,  and  convert  it  into  an  American  -late;  whether  Amer- 
ican principles  and  American  institutions  will  not  tic  firmly  planted  there  ? 
And  I  ask  you  how  many  years  you  think  will  pa=s  a.way  beibrc.  you  will 
find  the  same  nootv-bi  to  extend  vmir  laws  over  vnur  own  kindred  that  you 
found  In  the  ease  of  Texas?  How  long  will  it,  be  before  thai  day  arrives? 
It  may  not  occur  in  the  senator's  day,  nor  mine.  .Hut,  so  certain  as  this  re- 
public exists,  so  certain  as  we  remain  a  united  people,  so  certain  as  tho  laws 
of  progress  which  have  raised  us  from  a.  mere  handful  to  a  mighty  nation 
shall  continue  to  govern  our  action,  just  so  certain  are-  these  events  to  be 
worked  out,  and  yon  will  bo  compelled  to  extend  your  protection  in  that  di- 
rection. 

"  Sir,  I  am  not  desi;ot:s  of  hastening  the  due.      I  a  to  not  impatient  of  the 
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time  when  It  shall  lie  realized.  I  do  nor.  wish  to  give  any  additional  impulse 
to  our  progress.  We-  arc  going  fast  enough.  Km  J.  wish  our  policy,  our 
laws,  our  institutions,  shodd  keep  u].  with  the  advance  i:i  science,  in  the  me- 
clianic  arts,  in  agriculture,  and  in  ovary  tiling  Unit  tends  to  make  us  a  great 
and  powerful  nation.  Let  fit,  look  the  future  in  the  lime,  and  tut  us  prepare 
to  meet  that  which  can  nol  ho  avoided.  Heneo  I  was  unwilling  to  adopt 
that  clause  in  the  treaty  guaranteeing  that,  neither  party  would  ever  annex, 
colonize,  or  occupy  any  j.iorlioii  oi'  Central  America.  I  was  opposed  to  it  for 
another  reason,  it  was  not  reciprocal.  Ureal  Britain  had  possession  of  the, 
Island  of  Jamaica.  Jamaica  was  the  nearest  armed  and  fortified  point  to 
the  terminus  of  the  canal.  Jamaica  at  present  coninmuds  the  entrance  of 
the  canal;  and  ail  that  Great  llvitain  desire!  was,  inasmuch  as  she  had  pos- 
session of  the  only  place  commanding  the  canal,  in  procure  a  stipulation  that 
no  other  power  would  ever  erect  a  fortification  nearer  its-  terminus.  That 
stipulation  is  equivalent  tn  an  agreement  flint  England  may  fortify,  but  that 
we  never  shall.  Kir,  when  you  look  at  ihe  whole  history  of  that  question, 
you  will  see  that  England,  with  her  far-seeing,  sanations  policy,  has  attempt- 
ed to  circumscribe,  and  restrict,  and  restrain  the  free  action  of  this  govern- 
ment. When  was  il  thai-  Gvcal  Britain  seized  [lie  pi-osses-iou  ofrbe  terminus 
of  this  canal?  Jus'  sis  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  which  secured  to 
us  California!  The  moment. England  saw  thai,  hy  the  pending  negotiations 
with  Mexico,  California,  was  In  be  acquired,  she  collected  her  fleets  and  made 
p.  re  pa  rat  ions  for  the  seizure  of  the  peri  of  San  J  nan,  in  order  that  ihe  might 
be  gate-keeper  on  (ho  public  highway  to  our  new  possesions  on  the  Pacific. 
Within  six  days  from  the  time  we  signed  the  treaty,  Faighim!  seized  by  force 
and  violence  the  very  point  now  in  controversy.  Is  not-  (his  fact  indicative 
of  her  motives?  Is  it  not  clear  that  her  object  was  to  obstruct  our  passage  to 
out  new  possessions?  Hence  1"  do  not  sympathize  with  that  feeling  which 
the  senator  expressed  yesterday,  that,  il  was  a  pity  to  have  a  difference  with 
a  nati.ar  so  kriesiilvio  rs  as  F,xota\i>.  Sir,  i  do  not  see.  the  evidence  of 
her  friendship.  Tt  is  not  in  flic,  nature  of  tilings  that  she  can  he  our  friend. 
Tt  is  Impossible  she  can  love  us.  I  do  not  blame  her  for  not  loving  us.  Sir, 
we  have  wounded  her  vanity  and  humbled  her  pride.  Hue  can  never  forgive 
its.  But  for  lis,  she  would  be  the  first  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
for  us,  she  woold  have  the  prospect  ul'imiim. -unity:  1  !ia'  p.-oud  position  which 
she  held  for  so  long  a  period.  We  are  in  her  way.  She  is  jealous  of  us, 
and. jealousy  forbids  the  idea  (if  friendship.  Englnnd  does  not  love  ns  ;  she 
can  not  love  us;  and  we  do  not  love  her  eiiher.  We  have  some  things  in 
the  past  to  remember  that  are  1101  agreeable.  She.  has  more  in  the  present 
to  luuniiiatc  her  ;  liai  she  can  not  forgive. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  administer  to  ilrn  feeling  of  jealo-sy  and  rivalry  that 
exists  between  us  and  England.  I  wish  to  solicit  and  nJtay  it  as  much  as 
possible;  but  why  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  friend-hip  is  impossible 
while  jealousy  exists?  Hence  England  seizes  every  island  in  the  sea  and 
rock  upon  our  coast  where  she  can  plan  a  gun  i.o  hniaiiilate  us  or  to  annoy 
our  commerce.  I  lev  policy  has  been  to  seize  every  military  and  naval  sta- 
tion the  world  over.  Why  does  she  pay  such  enormous  sums  to  keep  her 
post  at  Gibraltar,  except  to  hold  il  'in  'tcrrorcm'  over  ihe  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean?  Why  her  enormous  expense  to  inaiir.mu  a  garrison  at  the 
Cape  of  Cood  Hope,  except  to  command  the  greal  passage  on  the  way  to  the 
Indies?  Vi'hy  is  she  at:  the  expense  to  ket  pher  position  on  the  little  barren 
islands  Bermuda  and  the  miserable  liahamn',  end  all  the  other  islands 
along  ear  coast,  except  as  sentinels  upon  our  actions  '?  Does  England  hold 
Bermuda  because  of  any  profit,  it  is  to  her?  Has  she  any  other  motive  for 
retaining  it  except-  jealousy  which  stimulates  hostility  to  us?  Is  it  not  the 
case  with  all  her  possessions  along  our  coast?     Why,  then,  talk  abont  the 
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friendly  hearing  of  England  toward  us  when  slid  is  extending  that  policy 
every  day?  New  treaties  of  rriuiid>-hip,  sei/.m'e  of  i-lamK  and  erection  of 
new  colonies  in  violation  of  her  t  resit  its,  seem  to  be  I  lie  order  of  the  day.  In 
view  of  this  st  site  of  things,  1  nm  in  favor  of  nice  I  ins;  England  sis  we  meet  si 
rival;  meet  her  boldly,  treat  her  justly  nm!  f,.irly,  line  imike  no  humiliating 
concession  even  for  the  sake  of  ]>e:ice.  She  has  as  much  reason  to  make 
concessions  to  us  a-  we-  have  to  make  them  to  litr.  X  would  not  willingly 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  work!,  !nit,  sir,  the  Bsiy  Island  colony  must  be  dis- 
continued.    /(  violates  ike  treaty." 

At  a  subsequent  part  of  the  debate  be  quoted  tbe  letter  of 
Mr.  Everett  (secretary  of  state  tinder  Mr.  Fillmore)  declining, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government,  the  agreement 
proposed  by  England  and  Franco,  that  neither  nation  should 
ever  annex  or  take  possession  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Everett,  in  de- 
clining that  proposition,  said : 

"  But,  whatever  may  he  thought  of  these  last  suggestions,  it  would  seem 
impossible  for  any  one  who  reflects  upon  ibe  events  ghmted  at  in  this  note 
to  mistake  the  law  of  American  growth  and  i '1'ogross,  ax  lliink  it  can  be  ulti- 
msitcly  arrested  by  a  convention  like  that  proposed.  In  the.  judgment  of  ike 
President,  it  would  be  si.s  easy  to  throw  a  dam  frcm  Cape  'Florida  to  Cuba, 
in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  llow  of  the  (iulf  Stream,  as  to  a '.tempt,  by  a  com- 
pact like  this,  tu  f.\  Lie  fortunes  of  Cuba,  now  and  for  hereafter,  or,  as  is 
expressed  in  the  rreneh  text  of  the  convention,  '  pour  k;  present  comme  pour 
Tavenir' — that  is,  for  all  coming  time." 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  commenting  upon  this,  said  : 

"Thero  the  senator  is-tohl  that  such  a  stipulation  (to  annex  no  more  ter- 
ritory) might  lio  appli cable  (o  European  politics,  hut  would  he  unsuitcd  and 
unfitted  to  Amerieuii  all'airs;  that  he  has  mistaken  entirely  the  system  of 
policy  which  should  he  sippliod  to  oar  own  country;  that  he  has  predicated 
his  action  upon  those  old  antiquated  notions  whiob  belong  to  the  stsitionavy 
and  retrograde  in  ore  met;  Is  of  the  Old  World,  mid  imd  no  sympathy  in  the 
youthful,  uprising  aspirations  of  tbe  American  hestrt.  1  endorse  fully  tbe 
sentiment.  I  insist  that  there  is  a  difference,  u  wide  difference,  between  the 
system  of  policy  which  should  be  pursued  in  America  mid  that  which  would 
be  applicable  to  Europe.  Europe  is  antiquated,  decrepit,  tottering  on  tbe 
verge  of  dissolution.  When  you  visit  her,  Ibo  objects  which  enlist  your 
highest  admiration  sire  the  relics  of  past  greatness;  tbe  broken  cohimns 
erected  to  departed  power.  It  is  one  va-t  grave  yard,  where- you  find  litre  a 
tomb  indicating  ike  burial  of  the  arts;  there  a  monument  marking  the  spot 
where  liberty  expired  ;  another  to  the  memory  of  a  great  mini  whose  place 
has  never  been  filled.  The  choices!  products  of  her  classic  soil  consist  in 
relies,  which  remain  as  sad  memorials-  of  departed  glory  and  fallen  greatness! 
They  bring  up  tbe  sne-moric?  of  the  dead,  but  in-piic  no  hope  for  the  living  ! 
Here  every  thine;  is  fresh,  hkxarimg,  expanding,  and  advancing.  We  wish 
it  wise,  practical  policy  adapted  to  our  condition  and  position.  Sir,  the 
statesman  who  would  shape  the  policy  of  America  by  European  models,  has 
failed  to  perceive  the  antagonism  \Uiieh  exists  in  the  relative  pu.it ion,  history, 
institutions— in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the-  Old  and  the  New  World.'1 

THE   FRIENDSHIP   OP  ENGLAND. 

In  reply  to  a  remark,  in  the  same  debate,  by  Mr.  Butlor,  ho 
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"I  can  not  go  a;;  far  as  tin;  senator  from  Sou!-]',  Carolina.     I  can  not  rec- 

ogtii/.o  taigland  as  < mr  mother.  If  so,  she  is  iiml  ever  has  been  a  cruel  and 
miiiiiuu'iil  mother,  I  do  not  litiil  I  lie.  eve. liT.ee  of  her  all'ecfion  in  her  watch- 
fulness over  our  infancy,  nor  it!  her  joy  and  pride  a!-  onr  ever-blooming  pros- 
parity  and  swelling  power  sp^s:  we  assamed  an  independent  position. 

"The  proposition  is  not  historically  true.  Our  ancestry  were  not  all  of 
English  origin.  They  wore  of  Scotch.  Irish,  German,  Trench,  and  of  Nor- 
man descent  as  well  as  English.  In  short,  wo  inherit  ii-oivi  every  branch  of 
the  Caucasian  race.  It  has  been  our  aim  and  policy  to  jirofit  by  their  exam- 
ple— to  reject  their  errors  and  lollies — and  10  rchrlo,  imitate,  cultivate,  per- 
petuate all  that  was  valuable,  and  desirable,  Ho  far  as  any  portion  of  the 
credit  may  be  due  to  England  and  F.ng'.islmiim— and  much  of  it  is — let  it  be 
freely  awarded  and  recorded  in  her  ancient  archives,  which  seem  to  have 
been  long  since  forgotten  hy  her,  and  the  memory  of  which  Iter  present 
policy  toward  us  is  not  well  calculated  to  revive.  But,  that  [be  senator  from 
Month  Carolina,  in  view  of  our  present  position  and  of  ids  location  in  this 
confederacy,  slio::l:.l  Indulge  in  glowing  and  eloquent  c.doghmis  of  England 
for  the  blessing-  and  hcmliis  sl:e  has  conferred  ;;illL  is  si  ill  lavish  in  a:  upon  us, 
ami  urge  these  considerations  in  patliamai  of  the  wrongs  she  is  daily  perpe- 
trating, is  to  me  amazing.  He  speaks  in  terms  of  delight  and  gratitude  of 
the  copious  and  refreshing  fircam-  which  English  literature  and  science  are 
[louring  into  our  ooumry  and  diffusing  ihroughout  (he  land.  Is  he  not 
aware  that  nearly  every  English  hook  cheuhncd  and  read  in  this  country 
contains  lurking  and  msidhms  slanders  and  libels  upon  the  character  of  our 
people  and  the  institutions  anil  policy  oi  oar  government?  Does  he  not 
know  that  abolitionism,  which  has  so  .seriously  threatened  the  peace  and 
safety  of  this  republic,  had  its  origin  in  England,  and  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  policy  of  thai,  government  for  the  purpose  of  operating  upon  the  pe- 
culiar institution-*  of  some  of  the  stupes  of  the,  confederacy,  ami  thus  render 
the  Union  itself  insecure  ?  Does  she  not  keep  her  missionaries  perambu- 
lating this  country,  delivering  lectures,  and  sca-.terin;.  broadcast  iucc.ndiury 
public alio ns,  designed  to  incite  prep  til  ice-,  bad',  and  strife  between  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  this  Union  r  I  had  supposed  that,  South  Carolina  and  the 
other  slaveboldin;-  states  of  this  confederacy  had  Uc.en  sufhoiemly  refreshed 
and  enlightened  by  a  certain  species  of  English  lit  era  tare,  designed  (o  stir  np 
treason  and  insurrection  around  bis  own  ri reside,  to  have  excused  i.he  sena- 
tor from  offering  up  praises  and  hosanoas  to  our  English  mother!  (Applause 
in  the  galleries.)  Is  not  the  heart,  ir.telicc,  and  press  of  England  this  mo- 
ment employed  in  I  lolling  America  wi'.l:  this  species  el  ■  English  literature';' 
Even  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  nobility  ami  the  high  officers  of  govern- 
ment have  had  (ho  presumption  to  address  the  women  of  America,  and  in 
the  name  of  philanthropy  appeal  to  them  to  engage  in  the  treaso liable  plot 
against  the  imcitu'.i'ois  and  sroeeir.meiu  of  their  own  choice  in  their  native 
iand,  while  millions  are  being  expended  to  distribute  ;  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' 
Ih  tough  out  the  world,  with  the  view  of  combining  the  Ihnaiieism,  ignorance, 
and  hatred  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  a  common  ertcsade,  against  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  toe  state  and  section  of  this  Union  rcpreseuled  by  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  ;  and  he  u [wittingly  encourages  it  hy  giving 
vent  to  his  rapturous  ji(y  over  Ihese  copious  ami  refreshing  streams  with 
which  England  is  irrigating  the  American  Intellect.''  (Renewed  applause 
in  the  galleries.) 

REPELLING  FOREIGN   AGGRESSIONS, 

Mr.  Douglas  has  always  liuen  in  favor  of  a  strict  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  righlsof  nations,  anil  of  the  respect  andohliga- 
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tions  properly  due  from  one  nation  to  another.  He  lias  always 
declared  that  the  beat  way  to  preserve  peace  was  to  enforce  a 
respect  for  American  right?,  and  the  surest  way  to  invite  a  war 
was  to  submit  to  outrage  and  injustice,  and  thus  provoke  a 
state  of  circumstances  from  which  war  must  necessarily  result. 
In  all  things  Mr.  Douglas  expresses  his  views  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  that  no  language  can  ho  employed  that  will  so  read- 
ily inform  the  reader  as  to  Ms  opinions  as  his  own.  In  the 
Senate,  in  a  debate  on  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  on  the  7th 
of  June,  1858,  he  discussed  the  whole  subject,  of  foreign  aggres- 
sions, and  thus  distinctly  stated  his.  views: 

"I  agree,  Mr.  President,  with  most  that  has  been  said  by  my  friend  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Toombs;,  ami  especially  thai  we  on.aht  to  dclrrioinr  what  wc 
are  to  do  in  reference  io  ihe  .enrages  upon  miv  ling  in  the.  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies,  before  ve  decide-  the  amount  of  money  we  shall  vote 
for  war  purposes.  If  we  arc  going  to  cnmnii  ourselves  with  simple  resolu- 
tions that  we  will  not  submit  to  that  which  we  have  resolved  for  half  a  cen- 
tttry  should  never  be  repealed.  I  see  no  use  in  additional  appropriations  for 
navy  or  for  army.  If  we  arc  going  to  be  rain  tors  ted  with  1  on  il -sounding 
speeches,  with  defiances  to  the  Jbiii-h  lion,  v.  ids  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
alone,  not  concurred  in  by  Ihe  other  House,  conferring  no  power  on  the  ex- 
ecutive— merely  capital  for  the  country,  sr-'-mj;  no  power  to  the  executive  to 
avenge  insults  or  prevent  rhi-ir  repetition,  what  it  tlie  use  of  voting  money! 
T  find  that  patriotic  gentlemen  are  ready  to  talk  haul,  resolve  strong;  but 
are  they  willing  io  appropriate  the  money?  Are  they  willing  io  confer  on 
the  executive  power  to  repel  t!ic-e  iusuli--,  and  to  uvcn;;e  ihcm  whenever  they 
may  be  perpetrate;!  '1  Let  us  know  whether  we  are  Io  submit  and  protest,  or 
whether  we  are  to  unlhori/.e  the  1'resident  to  resist  and  to  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  these  offenses.  If  senator?  are  prepared  to  viae  for  a  law  reviving 
the  act  of  IS"!),  puiting  the  army,  the  naw,  v-.Jur.iecrs.  and  money  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President  Io  prevent  ihe  repetition  of  ihese  acts,  and  to  punish 
them  if  repeated,  (hen  I  am  ready  to  jrice  I  lie  ships  and  the  money  ;  but  I 
desire  Io  know  vlioihor  we  are  to  submit  to  ihese  iosulis  wilh  a  simple  pro- 
test, or  whether  we  are  Io  repel  them. 

'■  Gentlemen  ask  us  to  vote  ships  and  money,  and  they  talk  to  lis  about  the 
necessity  of  a.  ship  io  China,  and  aboiU  nnUa^os  in  Tampico,  and  disturb- 
ances In  South  America,  and  Indian  ditlicuhies  in  Putt's  Sound.  Every 
enemy  that  can  be  found  on  ihe.  face  of  the  earth  is  defied  except  the  one 
that  defies  us.  Iiviiur  in  a  pro; io-o lion  aero  Io  invest  the.  .President  with  pow- 
er to  repel  liritish  aggressions  on  American  ships  ami  wiiat  is  ihe  response? 
Iligh-soundinL'  resolulioji-.  declaring  in  eifect,  if  not  in  terms,  that  whereas 
Great  Britain  has  perpetrated  carnages  on  our  flapr  and  our  shipping  which 
are  intolerable  and  iusi  libera  hie,  and  must  not  be  repeated,  therefore,  if  she 
docs  so  again,  we  will  whip  Mexico,  or  wo  will  pounce  down  upon  Xicaragua, 
or  we  will  gel  up  a  light  with  Costa  P.ica,  or  ire  will  i.ha-rise  .\ew  Granada, 
or  we  will  punish  the  Chinese,  or  we  will  repel  the  Indians  from  Paget's 
Sound,  [lauiihte:- 1,  but.  not  :•  word  ulioul  Great  Britain.  What  I  desire  to 
know  is  whether  we  are  to  meet  Ihis  is-ue  wilii  Croat  Ihitain?  T  am  told 
we  shall  do  it  when  wo  are  prepared.  Sir,  when  will  you  be  prepared  Io  re- 
pel an  insult  unless  when  it  is  given? 

"  Sir,  t  tremble  for  the  fame  of  America,  fur  hev  honor,  ami  for  her  char- 
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aeter,  when  we  shall  be  silent  in  regard  to  British  outrages,  find  avenge  our- 
selves hy  punishing  tin.'  weaker  powers  iusrca.l of  ;rr;ii-; ■] Lil,-  ivilli  the  stronger. 
1  novel'  did  limey  that  [jolicy  nor  admire,  that  chivalry  v  inch  induced  a  man, 
when  insulted  by  a  strong  man  of  his  own  si/e,  to  say  thai  he  would  whip 
the  first  boy  be  found  in  the  street  in  order  to  vindicate  his  honor,  or,  as  is 
invested  by  :i.  gentleman  U  hind  mr.  tint  be  would  go  heme  and  whip  hi; 
wife  [luug!ucr|  in  order  to  show  hi*  courage,  inasmuch  a*  he  was  Afraid  to 
taekle  the  full-grown  man  who  had  committed  the  aggression.  Sir,  these 
outrages  can  not  1a;  concealed;  they  e:m  not  have  (lie  go-by;  we  must  meet 
them  face  to  face.  Now  is  the  time  when  England  must  give  up  her  claim 
to  scareh  American  vessels,  or  we  must  he  silent  in  our  protests,  and  resolu- 
tions, and  valorous  speeches  against  thai  claim.  It  will  not  do  to  raise  a 
navy  for  the  Chinese  seas,  nor  tor  l'ugot's  Sound,  nor  for  Mexico,  nor  for  the 
South  American  republics.  If  may  be  used  tin'  iho-e  purposes,  but  England 
must  bust  be  dealt  with.  Sir,  we  shall  be  looked  upon  r.s  showing  the  white 
feather  if  we  strike  a  blow  at.  any  feeble  power  until  these  English  aggres- 
sions and  insults  are  first  punched,  and  security  is  obtained  that  they  are  not 
to  he  repeated." 

After  referring  to  the  unanimous  action  of  Congress  in  1839 
investing  Mr.  Van  Buren  with  power  and  means  to  resist  ag- 
gressions during  tin;  controversy  respecting  the  northeastern 
boundary,  he  said : 

"The  vote  in  the  Senate  wan  unanimous,  urn!  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives it  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  against  sis.  This  unanimity 
among  the  American  people,  as  manifested  by  iheir  representatives,  saved 
the  two  countries  from  war,  and  preserved  peace  between  England  and  the 
United  .States  upon  !hat  question.  If  the  Senate  bad  been  nearly  equally  di- 
vided in  1S3S),  if  there  had  been  but  half  a  dozen  majority  for  the  passage  of 
the  measure,  if  the  vote  bud  been  nearly  divided  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, England  would  have  taken  courage  from  the  divisions  in  om- own  coun- 
cils, she  would  have  pressed  her  claim  to  a  point  that  would  have  been  ut- 
terly inadmissible  and  incompatible  with  our  bonor,  and  war  would  have  been 
the  inevitable  consequence. 


e  is  that  which  resents  the  insult  and 


.Uc  thus  closed  his  remarks  ; 

"Besides,  sir,  as  has  been  intimated  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
England  has  given  pledges  for  her  good  behavior  on  this  continent.  She  is 
bound  over  to  keep  the  pence.  She  lias  large  possessions  upon  this  continent 
of  which  she  could  be  deprived  in  ninety  days  after  war  existed;  and  she 
knows  that,  the  montcr.t  she  engages  m  war  with  us,  that  moment  her  power 
upon  the  American  cominen;  ami  upon  the  adjacent  is'.ands  ceases  to  exist. 
While  lam  opposed  to  war— while  I  have  no  idea  of  any  breach  of  the  peace 
with  England,  yet  T  confess  to  you,  sir,  if  war  should  come  by  her  act  and  not 
ours — by  her  invasion  of  our  right  and  our  vindication  of  the  same,  I  would 
administer  to  every  citizen  and  every  child  Hannibal's  oath  of  eternal  hostil- 
ity as  long  as  the  English  Hag  waved  or  their  uoverument  claimed  a  foot  of 
land  npon  the  American  continent  or  the  adjacent  islands.  Sir,  I  would 
make  it  a  war  that  would  settle  our  dispute?,  forever,  not  only  of  the  right,  of 
search  upon  the  sea-,  but  i  lie  righl  to  tiead  widi  a  hostile  foot  upon  the  soil 
of  the  American  continent  or  its  appendages,  England  sees  that  these  con- 
:9  would  result.      IIc-v  statesmen  understand  ibes.;  n  sails  as  well  as 
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we,  and  much  better.  Her  staiesmen  have  more  rospecf  for  us  in  this  partic- 
ular than  wo  have  for  ourselves.  They  wilt  never  push  this  question  to  the 
point  of  war.  They  will  look  you  in  tin:  eye,  march  to  you  steadily,  as  long 
us  they  rind  it  is  prudent.  If  you  can;  tin;  eye  down  she  will  rush  upon  you. 
If  you  look  her  in  the  eve  stead:  h ,  she  will  shako  bitu  I-  with  you  as  friends, 
and  have  respect  for  you. 

':  Mr.  Ilas-.w.wul.    Suppose  she  does  not? 

:'  Mr.  Ihrni/lits.  Suppose  she  does  not,  my  friend  from  South  Carolina  asks 
me.  If  she  does  not,  then  we  will  appeal  to  the  Goii  of  bntlles— we  will 
arouse  the  patriotism  of  trie  American  initio u— we  will  blot  out  all  distinc- 
tions of  party,  tiie  voie.e  of  faclion  will  he  bashed,  the  American  people  will 
he  a  unit;  none  but  Lhe  voice  of  patriotism  will  U'  heard,  :md  from  the  north 
and  the  south,  from  the.  oast  and  the  west,  wo  will  come  up  as  a  band  of 
brother;,  animated  by  a  common  spirit  and  a  common  patriotism,  as  were 
our  fathers  of  the  Kcvolu'.ioii,  to  repel  lhe  foreign  i-nemy,  und  afterward  dif- 
fer as  we  please,  aiul  discuss  at  our  leisure  math  is.  of  domestic  dispute.  Sir, 
I  am  willing  to  suppose  the  case  which  is  suggested  by  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina:  suppose  En-land  does  1101  respect  oc.r  rights?     To  light  her  now— 

L-  M'r.  JltiM/wHirl.    I.  .-aid,  suppose  line  land  woohl  uul.  submit,  to  be  bullied. 

" Mr.  Douglas.  "Wle i  proposes  to  bully  England? 

"Mr.  Iliwunond.  I  understood  the  senator  10  say  ibat  if  we  looked  down 
she  would  rush  on  us,  but  if  we  looked  up  she  would  give  way.  I  consider 
that  bullying. 

"  Mi:  Dow/las.  Precisely  :  that  is  lhe  ease  of  a.  fully  always.  Ho  will  fix 
his  eye  on  his  an"a.g;inist's,  and  see  if  il  is  steady.      If  it  is  not,  he  will  ap- 

J  roach  a  little  nearer,  b'  it  is,  he  stops  ;  but  if  bis  eye  sinks,  tie  rushes  on 
im;  and  that  is  the  parallel  in  which  1  pur  England,  playing  the  bully  with 
us.  The  question  is,  whether  wo  will  look  her  .-readily  in  the  eye,  and  main- 
tain our  rights  against  [i-r  aggressions.  "We  do  nol  wish  to  bully  England. 
She  is  resisting  no  claim  of  ours.  Stic  sets  up  the  claim  to  search  our  vessels, 
stop  them  on  the  high  see.-,  invade  our  riglus,  ami  we  say  to  her  that  we  will 
not  submit  to  that  aggression.  I  would  ask  to  have  lhe  tinned  States  act 
upon  the  defensive  in  all  llihigs  —  make  no  threat,  indulge  ill  no  bullying,  but 
simply  assert  our  right;  then  uiaimaiu  lhe  assertion  with  whatever  power 
may  be  necessary,  and  the  God  of  our  talkers  may  have  "mi  par  ted  to  us  for 
maintaining  it,— dial  is  all.  I  believe  that  is  the  true  course  to  peace.  I 
repeat  that,  if  war  with  Enghnid  comes,  it  will  result  from  our  vacillation, 
our  division,  our  hesitation,  our  apprehensions  lest  we  might  be  whipped  in 
the  fight.  Perhaps  we  might.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe,  the  moment 
England  declares  war  against  foe  l  in  i  led  Si  ales,  lhe  prestige  of  her  power  is 
gone.  It  will  unite  our  own  people;  it  will  give  us  the  sympathy  of  the 
world  ;  it  will  destroy  her  commerce  and  her  manufactures,  while  it  will  ex- 
tend our  own.  It  will  sin!;  hoc  to  a  second-  raie  power  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  leave  us  without  a  rival  who  can  dispute  one  supremacy.  We 
shall,  however,  come  to  that  point  early  through  tiie  paths  of  peace.  Such 
is  lhe  tendency  of  things  now,  I  would  rather  approach  it  by  peaceable, 
quiet  means,  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  agvhe.dicre,  by  commerce,  by  immi- 
gration, by  natural  growth  and  expansion,  than  by  warfare.  But  if  England 
is  impatient  of  our  rising  power,  ii"  -he  desire?  to  hasten  it,  and  should  force 
war  upon  us,  she  will  seal  her  doom  now :  whereas  Providence  might  ox- 
tend  to  her,  if  not  a  pardon,  at  least  a  reprieve  for  a  few  short  years  to  come." 

PILIBUSTEE1SM. 

On  the  Till  of  January,  1.S58,  President  Buditmiin  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  that  body, 
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copies  of  tlic  orders,  instructions-,  and.  correspondence  with  ref- 
erence to  the  arrest-  of  William  Walker  on  the  coast  of  Central 
America.  On  the  motion  to  refer  these  documents,  a  debate 
took  place  involving  the  propriety  of  Commodore  Paulding's 
conduct,  and  the  course  of  the  President  in  relation  thereto, 
and  also  as  to  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  his  communica- 
tion accompanying  the  papers.  In  this  debate,  Messrs.  Davis 
and  Brown  of  Mississippi,  Pugh  of  Ohio,  and  Toombs  of  Geor- 
gia, sharply  criticised  the  message,  and  repudiated  the  exist- 
ence of  the  power  claimed  by  the  President  in  his  message. 
The  President  was  ably  defended,  and  vvii.li  much  warmth,  by 
Mr.  Seward,  and  by  Mr.  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin.  During  this 
debate  Mr.  Douglas  expressed  his  views  vtpon  the  affair,  and 
upon  iilibiisterisin  generally,  in  the  following  terms: 

jiff.  Douglas,   I  do  not  rise  tn  prolong  -be  debate,  lmt  to  return  the  com- 

tliineut  which  ray  friend  iV.j-n  Ali-sissippi  |"Mr.  lirownj  uaid  me  when  he  said 
e  admired  my  phi;  h  in  speaking  my  sentiments  (Yccly,  without  fear,  when 
I  differed  from  tin;  l'rcsidcnt  of  the  United  Slates.  He  hus  shown  his  pluck, 
and  various  other?  have  shown  theirs,  on  the  present  occasion.  According 
to  I  lie  doctrine  announced  t  Ins  other  day,  each  senator  who  lias  done  so  has 
read  himself  out  of  the  party.  1  find  that  I  am  getting  into  good  company  ; 
I  hare  numerous  associates ;  1  am  heating  up  rci.ruits  u  little  faster  than 
General  Walker  i?  at  this  lime.  [Ln  lighter.]  I  think,  however,  it  will  bo 
found,  after  a  while,  that  we  arc-  all  in  the  party,  intending  to  do  out*  duty, 
expressing  our  opinions  freely  and  fearlessly,  without  any  apprehension  of 
being  excommunicated,  or  Ion  in.;;  atiy  penalties  inriietcd  on  as  for  thinking 
and  speaking  as  we  choose.  It  my  friend  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Slide  11]  were 
in  his  sent,  I  should  t-ay  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  dee  I  a  roil  in  his  Tammany 
Hall  letter  that  he  was  going  to  iiil  by  recruits  from  the  He  public  a  us  all  the 
vacancies  caused  by  desertions  in  Ihe  Democratic  party  on  account  of  diil'er- 
enees  with  the  President,  in  opinion,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful to-day  in  get;  ice  loading  Koonohe.-ins  on  hi.-,  side,  and  recruiting  his  ranks 
.just  about  as  rapidly  as  -here  arc  desertions  on  litis  side  of  the  house. 
[Laughter.]  The  senator  Irani  New  York,  1  believe,  has  the  command  of 
the  new  recruits.  Well,  sir,  sr rattle  things  occur  in  these  days.  Men  rap- 
idly find  themselves  in  lice  and  out  of  line,  in  tee  parly  and  Oct  of  the  party. 

Air.  Sat-aril.    Will  the  honorable  senator  allow  me  to  interrupt  him? 

Mr.  lioiu/hs.   Certainly, 

Mr.  Seuiani.  1  have  an  inducement  on  this  occasion  which  is  now  and 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  jnc,  which  vid  excuse  n:e  :'.:■;-  being  found  on  the  side 
of  the  administration.  The  message  ami-. unices  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  ibis  expedition  of  !\lr.  Walker  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  a.nd  thevefo-e  to  be  condemned.  So  far  .(.  a  (tree  with  him  ;  but  he  rocs 
further,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  in  violation  of  "the  higher  law;"  and  lain 
sure  I  should  be  recreant  ro  my  sense  of  "the  higher  law"  itself  if  I  did  not- 
come  to  his  support  on  such  an  occasion,      [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jjouqhis.  I  perceive  the  eoiisislevie}  of  the  senator  from  New  York 
in  lbe  ground  on  which  he  bases  his  snppori  of  this  message.  Now,  sir,  so 
far  as  the  President  pronounces  this  arrest  of  General  Walker  to  have  been 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  I  concur  with  him.     As  to  the  allusion  W 
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11  the  higher  law,"  I"  think  that  is  well  enough  in  lis  piece,  hut  it  is  not  ex- 
uclty  appropriate  in  the  execution  ui'  the  ncuirali'y  law.-  i  i"  the  United  States. 
I  would  rather  look  ir.lo  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  for  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  u-e  the.  army  and  nary  hi  onioning  ihe  neutrality  laws. 
By  the  statute  of  IMS  he  ha-  :i tii]:lu-  au'horiiy  within  i  he  jurisdiction  01  the 
United  States,  and  ihm  jurr-diction  is  defined  to  extend  a-  far  us  one  marine 
league  from  the  toast.  I  fan  arrest  be  made  wiihin  that  distance,  the  courts 
of  the  United  State-  have  hnisiliitioii.  hut  there-  is  no  authority  to  arrest  be- 
yond that  distance.  The  authority  given  in  the  eighth  seetion  of  the  act,  to 
which,  reference  is  made,  bai  wbieji  is  r.ot  quoted  in  the  message,  is  confined 
in  terms  to  eases  wiihiti  Ike  jurisdiction  of  I  he  1."  jilted  Slate?  its  deliucd  ill  Ike 
net.  How  defined?  JJeltued  in  ibe  previous  sections  as  being  within  one 
marine  league  of  the  coast.  It  thus  appears  that  [lie  whole  extent  of  (lie 
President's  power  io  use  the  .army  and  navy  under  the  act  of  1818  is  within 
our  own  waters,  ami  one  marine  league  from  the  coast. 

I  did  suppose  that  the  President  himself  pin  that  eonsiniciion  on  his  an- 
tliority, for  I  understood  him  to  a-k  for  further  and  nddii  iotial  iinthority  from 
Congress  Io  enable  kirn  So  pur  down  iiiil. ■  ..--::  iui:  ..  \oc;titi:  ns.  What  further 
authority  could  he  want,  if  ilio  existing  laws  allowed  him  lo  roam  over  the 
high  sens,  and  sail  around  the  world,  and  go  will:  in  one  u)  a  line  league  of  ev- 
ery nation  on  the  earth?  It  might  be  supposed  that  ins  authority  was  ex- 
tensive enough  to  employ  his  entire  navy,  and  thai,  certainly,  ho  would  not 
ask  for  power  to  invade  other  nations. 

For  these  reasons  f  supposed  that  tin:  I'roridtnr.  on  rcftectiou  and  examina- 
tion, had  come  to  ihe  conclusion  rlial  his  ii.uliority  was  fall  and  ample  wiihin 
one  marino  league  of  our  coa-l,  and  ceased  ttie  uiniiiccl  you  passed  beyond 
that  on  the  high  seas.  That  has  been  my  construction  of  the  neutrality  laws, 
1  believe  it  is  the  fair  construction.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  those  neutrality 
laws  a  fair,  faithful,  are  I  into  reus  execution.  I  believe  the  laws  of  the  land 
should  be  vigorously  and  faithfully  executed.  There  may  be  public  senti- 
ment in  certain  localities  unfa  vera  file  lo  the  opera  i  ion  of  :l;c  law,  but  preju- 
dice should  not  fie  allowed  lo  deter  ns  t'rom  it-  execution.  This  is  a  govern- 
ment of  law.  Let  us  stand  by  the  laws  so  long  as  they  si  and  upon  the  stat- 
ute- book,  and  execute  iheni  iaitlifull.i,  whether  wo  like  or  di.dike  i  hem. 

Sir,  I  have  no  fancy  for  this  system  of  filibustering.  1  believe  Its  tendency 
is  to  defeat  the  very  object  i  hey  have  in  view,  io  wit,  lite  extension  of  (ho  area 
of  freedom  and  the  American  flag.  The  1'iesuhni  avows  that  his  opposition 
to  ii  is  because  il  prevents  hini  front  tetryi  _  o  ■  a  !i  i  ■  .  !'  p"kcv  thai  «  otihl 
absorb  ^icarugitn  and  the  countries  egain-f  ..  '■■  ■  t'l  ■-  ■  -,|  editions  are  fitted 
out.  [  do  not  know  that  I  should  di~srrt  '  ■,  i  t  .  ■  "■■  i  otit  in  thai  object. 
[  would  like  to  see  I  tie  boundaries  of  thi?  icpr.llic  >  xn  tided  graunally  ami 
steadily,  as  fast  as  we  can  Amerieani/o  the  comurics  we  ucquire,  and  make 
their  inhabitants  loyal  American  citizens  when  we  pet  tbeni.  1'aster  than 
that  1  would  not.  desire  to  go.  ily  opposiiion  to  the  1  'la  vton- llulwer  treaty, 
which  pledges  the  f'aiih  of  ibis  nation  never  to  annex  Central  America,  or 
colonize  it,  or  exercise  dominion  over  it,  was  not  baset!  on  (he  ground  that  I 
desired  then  to  acquire  tee  country;  but  inasmuch  as  i  saw  ihat  the  time 
might  come  when  Nicaragua  wouhi  not  lie  too  far  off  to  lie  embraced  within 
our  republic,  being  just  hall'  way  to  California,  tun!  to  the  main  road  there, 
I  was  unwilling  to  pledge  the  faith  of  Ibis  nation  that  in  all  time  wo  never 
would  do  that  which  I.  believed  our  interest  and  our  safety  would  compel  us 
to  do.  I  hare  no  objection  to  this  gradual  and  steady  expansion  as  fast  as 
we  can  Americanize  the  countries.  I.  believe  the  interests  of  commerce,  of 
civilization,  every  interest  which  civilized  nation-  hold  dear,  would  be  bene- 
fited by  expansion  ;  but  slil!  I  desire  to  see,  ii.  dime  regularly  and  lawfully, 
and  1  apprehend  that,  these,  expeditions  have  a  tcitdcuc.  lo  cheek  it.      To 
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that  extent  I  have  sympathized  with  the  reasons  which  the  President  hits  as- 
signed in  his  message  for  his  opposition  to  iIhmo  ;  b.:i.  f  desire  that  his  oppo- 
sition shall  be  conducted  lawfully  :  lot1 1  ain  rm  more  willing  111  allow  him  un- 
lawfully to  break  them  up  than  1.  am  to  permit  them  unlawfully  to  lit  them 
out.  I  am  not  willing  io  send  oat  naval  officers  with  vague  instructions,  and 
set  them  to  filibustering  all  over  the  high  sens  ana  hi  the  ports  of  foreign 
countries  under  the  pretext  of  putting  down  lilibaslering.  Let  us  hold  the 
navy  dearly  within  (he  law.  Let  the  instructions  that  a;c  given  to  our  of- 
ficers be  elcar  and  specific ;  and  if  they  do  not  obey  the  law,  cashier  them, 
or,  by  other  punishment,  reduce  them  to  obedience  to  the  law. 

But  in  this  ease,  it  is  :t  very  si  ratine  fact  thai-  Captain  Chained  is  degraded 
and  brought,  home  tor  not  arresting  Walker  on  Ilic  identical  spirt  where  Coin- 
mod  ore  Paulding  did  arrest  him.  Paulding  ami  Ciuuard  are  thus  placed  in 
.1  peculiar  position.  Paulding  arrests  him,  we  are  toid,  in  violation  of  law. 
Ghat.ard  is  degraded  for  not  arre-oing  iiini  in  violarion  o:'  law.  This  shows 
that  the  moment  wc  depart  from  the  path  of  duly,  as  defined  by  law,  we  get 
into  difficulty  every  step  we  take.  All  rhe  dith'cuhio.s  and  embarrassments 
connected  with  t!;e  conduct  of  Pan!  ling  ;::•::  Cbatard  aviso  from  the  fact  that 
in  our  anxiety  to  preserve  ;\y:  good  opinion  of  oilier  nations,  by  putting  a  stop 
to  filibustering,  we  have  gone  beyond  ibo  an thorny  of  law.  I  think  it  will  be 
better  for  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  neutrality 
laws  as  they  staie  I,  an.  I  .si  up  trie.-,:  expeditions,  if  wo  cm.  before  they  are  fitted 
out.  If,  notwithstanding  our  oiloris,  they  escape,  we  a  re  not  responsible  for 
them.  I  do  not  hold  that  every  three  men  thai  leave  this  country  with  guns 
upon  their  shoulders  are  neccssari!;.  titling  out  a.  military  expedition  against 
countries  with  wdiieh  we  are  at  peace.  1'acb  oitkon  of  the  United  States  has 
the  same  right  under  the  Constitution  Id  ex]iatriate  himself  that  a  man  of 
foreign  birth  has  to  nab.iralize  himself  under  our  laws.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  .States  declares  that  foreigners  coming  here  may  be  natu- 
ralized, it  reeogniv.es  the  universal  principle  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  ex- 
patriate themselves  and  income  na'ura.li/.ed  in  other  countries.  Walkerhtid 
a  right,  under  tiie  Const  it  a' ion  of  tin  United  Slates,  to  become  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua  hail  the  same  right  to  make  him  a  citi7.cn 
of  that  country  that,  we  have  '.■.(  make  a.  German  (a-  an  Irishman  a  citizen  of 
this.  When  Walker  weal,  from  California,  on  Ins  fust  expedition  to  Nicara- 
gua, and  herame  naturalized  there,  be  "'as  from  that  moment  a  citizen  of 
Nicaragua,  and  not  a  eiti/o:i  of  the  United  States.  Yon  hart:  no  more  right 
to  treat  Walker  as  a.  citizen  of  ihe  Coded  Stales  t -1:111  Groat.  Britain  has  to 
follow  an  Irishman  to  this  country,  anil  claim  that  be  is  a-  Uritisii  subject 
after  he  has  been  naturalized  here.  You  have  110  more  right  to  put  your 
hands  on  Walker,  ufier  his  namraliiai.iou  by  Nicaragua,  than  Austria  or 
Prussia  has  to  follow  'heir  forme:'  --loieet-  here  and  aires:  them  011  the  ground 
that  they  were  once  Germans.  Walker  is  a  Nicaraguau,  and  not  an  Amer- 
ican. Since  he  has  been  President  of  that  republic,  recognized  as  such,  it  is 
too  late  for  us  to  deny  thai  he  is  a  citizen  of  that  count  iv.  or  to  claim  that  he 
is  an  American  citizen.  Wc  are  not  responsible  for  bis  action  when  he  is 
once  beyond  our  jurisdiction,  ff  be  violated  cor  laws  here,  we  can  punish 
him ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  punish  linn  for  any  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Nicaragua.  If  he  invites  men  to  join  him,  and  they  git.  their  necks  in  the 
halter,  they  must  net  call  upon  us  to  untie  the  noose  after  they  have  expa- 
triated themselves. 

It  is  a  modern  doctrine  that,  no  chiton  can  leave  our  shores  to  engage  in  a 
foreign  war.  We  filled  the  Russian  roe.:  moms,  daring  the  Crimean  war,  with 
American  surgeons,  and  only  lately  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  has  been  deliver- 
ing medals  and  acknowledgments  of  knight  :10c ,1  to  those  very  men.  Wo  also 
allowed  our  men  to  en  and  join  li.e  Turks,  ike  l.mglish.  and  the  French,  and 
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fight  against  the  "Russians.  American  senators  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  (a 
t li rir  friends  letters  to  the  Russian  minister,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
from  him  commissions  in  the  Russian  army  during  the  Crimean  war.  Did 
we  suppose  that  we  wen;  violating  the  neutrality  laws  ?  Wo  knew  thai  each 
person  that  went  on  lijui  service  went.  0:1  hi-  own  reiponshility.  If  he  got  a 
leg  shot  off,  he  could  not  call  upon  its  to  prefect-  liiin.  or  to  punish  the  man 
who  shot  the  gun.  So  it  is  with  those  who  choose  to  go  to  ^Nicaragua  and 
try  their  fortunes  there. 

T  had  hoped  that  the  i'cveridi  excitement  in  favor  of  these  expeditions 
would  have  ceased  long  aiio,  and  that  we  should  be  enuhlod  so  acquire  what- 
ever interest  we  desired  III  Cenlval  America  in  a  regular,  lawful  manner, 
through  negotiation  rather  than  through  liiesc  expeditious.  But,  sir,  when 
1  am  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  10  the  legality  of  those 
movements,  I  inns*  say  that  in  niy  judgment  the  afresl  of  Walker  was  an  act 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  unauthorized  by  onr  own  neutrality 
laws.  To  this  extern,  like  iho  gentlemen  around  me  who  have  spoken, I  dis- 
sent from  the  President  of  Iho  l.'nin  ;1  States.  1  do  so  with  deep  regret,  iviili 
great  pain.  My  anxiety  to  act  with  that  di-lLiigmrie'il  a' ntlcman,  and  con- 
form to  his  recomuic-jida  lions  as  far  as  possible,  wnl  induce  me  to  give  the 
benefit  of  all  doubts  hi  his  furor ;  Inn  where  toy  judgment  is  clear,  like  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  ISrov.n],  Tmust  take  it  upon  myself  to  speak  my 
i.w"!  i'i'iLilon-;  and  abate  tae  cuii  sequences. 

THE  ACQUISITION   OF   CUBA. 

In  December,  1S5S,  after  the  election  of  Hint  year  in  Illinois, 
Mr. Douglas  visited  the  city  of  Mew  Orleans.  Ho  was  about 
closing  his  speech  in  explanation  of  his  course  upon  Lecompt- 
oniam,  when  there  were  loud  cries  of  "  Cuba '.  Cuba !"  front  the 
audience.     In  response  to  these  calls,  Mr.  Douglas  said : 

"  It,  Is  onr  destiny  :<>  have  Cuba,  ana  ii  i-  folly  lo  debate  the  question.  Tt 
naturally  belongs  10  the  Ameriean  continent.  It  guards  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  "River,  which  is  the  heart  of  the.  American  continent,  and  (he 
body  of  the  Ameriean  nation.  lis  acquisition  Is  a  111  alter  of  lime  only.  Our 
government  should  adopt  the  policy  of  receiving  Cuba  us  soon  as  a.  fair  and 
just  opportunity  shall  be  prosonteil.  Whedier  that  opportunity  occur  next 
year  or  the  year  after,  whenever  the  occasion  arises  and  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself,  it  should  be  embraced. 

"  The  same  is  true  of  Central  America-  and  Mexico,  ll  will  riot  do  to  sny 
wo  have  territory  enough.  When  the  Constitution  was  formed  there  was 
enough,  yet  in  tt  few  years  afterword  we  needed  more.  We  acquired  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida,  Texas  and  <  'aiifoi  oia,  jast  as  the  increase  in  our  popula- 
tion and  our  intcrosis  demanded.  When,  in  ls.";i!,  rh::  <  'layiwU-Buhver  treaty 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  lor  ratification,  I  fought  it  to  the  end.  They  then 
asked  what  I  wanted  with  Central  America.  I  odd  them  1  did  not  want  it 
then,  but  the  time  would  come  when  we  must  have  it.  They  then  asked 
what  my  objection  to  the  treats'  was.  I  io'.d  them  I  objected  to  that,  among 
other  clauses  of  it.  which  said  that-  neither  Ureiit  Britain  nor  the  United 
States  should  ever  bay,  annex,  eoloni/.e,  or  acquire  any  poriion  of  Central 
America.  I  said  1  wouid  never  consent  to  a  treaty  with  any  foreign  power 
pledging  ourselves  not  '.0  lie  in  I  in'  future  whatever  interest  or  necessity  might 
compel  us  to  do.  I  was  then  fid  by  veteran  senators,  as  my  distinguished 
friend  well  knows  (looking  toward  Mr.  -Soul.'),  that-  Central  America  was  so 
far  off  that  we  should  never  want  it.      I  tohl  the  in  then,  "  Yes;  a  good  way 
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off — half  way  to  California,  and  on  the  direct  yoa.d  to  it.'  I  said  it  was  our 
right  and  duty  to  open  nil  the  highways  bet  ween  the  At  hint ic  and  the  Gulf 
State?  and  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  and  that  I.  would  enter  into  no 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  or  any  oilier  government  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  American  continent.  And  here,  without  a  breach  of  confidence,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  stale  a  eouveixaion  which  took  plaee  at  that  time  between 
myself  and  the  liridsh  minister,  Sir  Henry  Lyiton  llnlwer,  on  that  point.  He 
took  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  me  that  my  position  with  regard  to  the 
treaty  was  unjust  and  ontemdi'c ;  that  tlie  treaty  was  fair  because  it  was  re- 
ciprocal, and  it  w::t  reciprocal  because  ji  pledged  that  r.either  Great  Britain 
nor  the  United  States  should  ever  purchase,  colon i/c,  or  acquire  any  terri- 
tory in  Central  America.  J.  told  liim  that  it  would  be  fair  if  they  would  add 
one  word  to  the  treaty,  so  that  it  would  read  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor 
tire  baited  States  should  ever  occepy  or  bold  dominion  over  Central  Ameri- 
ca or  Asia.  But  he  said.  ■  You  have  no  interests  in  Asia.'  '  No,'  answered 
I,  'and  yon  hare  none  in  Central  America.' 

"  '  But,'  said  he,  'you  can  never  o-aahlish  any  rights  in  Asia.'  'No,'  said 
I,  '  and  wo  don't  mean  t!ia'.  yon  -hall  ever  establish  any  in  America.'  I  told 
him  it  would  he  just  as  respectful  for  us  to  ask  that  pledge  in  reference  lo 
Asia,  as  it  was  for  Great  Britain  to  ink  it  from  us  in  reference  to  Central 
America. 

-If  expevionce.  -hall  continue  to  prove,  what  the  past  may  be  considered 
to  have  demonstrated,  thai  tho-e  little  (.'■:  -nival  American  power?  can  not 
maintain  self-government,  the  intero-as  of  Christendom  require  that  some 
power  should  preserve  order  for  them.  Hence  1  maintain  that  we  should 
adopt  and  observe  a  lint;  el'  polity  in  unison  witli  our  own  interests  and  our 
destiny.  I  do  not  wish  to  force  tilings.  We  live  in  a  rapid  age.  Events 
crowd  upon  each  other  with  marvelous  rapidity.  I  do  not  want  territory  any 
faster  than  we  can  ocoupv,  Amcrlcatii/c,  and  civilize  it.  I  am  no  filibuster, 
I  am  opposed  to  iinlawfiil'expcuitioiis.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  opposed 
to  this  country  acting  as  a  miserable  constabulary  i'or  i'rance  and  England. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  expansion  as  last,  as  consistent  with  our  interest  and  the 
increase  and  development  of  our  population  and  resources ;  but  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  that  policy  unless  the  great  principle  of  non-intervention  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  the  tpic-tiou  of  slavery  end  all  other  domestic 
questions  for"  themselves  shall  be  maintained.  If  that  principle  prevail,  we 
have  a  future  before  tss  more  gloiiou-  loan  that  of  any  other  people  that  ever 
existed.  Our  republic  will  endure  for  thousands  of  years.  Progress  will  fie 
the  law  of  its  destiny.  It  will  fain  new  strength  with  every  state  brought 
into  the  confederacy'.  Then  there  will  be  peace  and  harmony  between  the 
free  states  and  the  slave  states.  The  more  octrees  of  la'.itnde  and  longitude 
embraced  beneath  our  Constitution,  the  hotter.  The  greater  the  variety  of 
productions,  the  belter :  for  then  we  shall  ha',  e  the  principles  of  free  trade 
apply  to  the  import  aut.  staples  of  tia:  world,  making  us  ihe  greatest  planting 
as  well  as  the  greatest.  man  iliac!  mi  t:g,  lite  greatest  commercial  as  Well  as  the 
greatest  jgiicuit..r:.i  power  on  die  globe." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  COMPROMISE   OF   1850, 


Mr.  Douglas  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  proceedings  which 
resulted,  in  the  measures  of  legi shit. ion  known  as  the  "  Com- 
promise of  1850."  The  general  history  of  that  compromise  is 
well  known  to  the  American  people.  It  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  so  thoroughly  ami  so  frequently  discussed,  that  its 
history,  as  well  as  its  provisions,  have  become  familiar  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  political  matters. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  events  preceding  and  attending  the 
adoption  of  that  compromise  will  not  bo  uninteresting,  at  least 
to  those  whose  interest  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Douglas's  career 
has  induced  them  to  read  thus  far  in  these  pages.  By  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (voted  against,  by  Mr.  Douglas), 
the  United  States  acquired  the  territory  of  California,  Utah, 
and  New  Mexico.  That  treaty  was  ratified  in  1818,  and  Con- 
gress shortly  after  adjourned  without  malting  any  provision 
for  the  government  of  the  newly-acquired  country.  During 
the  short  session  of  I  848-9  several  efforts  were  made,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  the  Clayton  Compromise,  and  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  which,  though  they 
both  passed  the  Senate,  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  struggle  was  between  the 
friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Congress 
adjourned  on  the  4th  of  March,  18411,  without,  having  made  any 
provision  for  the  government  of  the  new  territories.  In  the 
mean  time  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  had  drawn  thou- 
sands to  that  state;  a  civil  government,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  only  government,  there  was  that  of  General  Riley, 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  commander  of  the  American 
forces,  exercised  to  a  limited  extent  the  functions  of  a.  civil 
governor.  During  the  summer  of  1  849,  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia, aided  by  General  Riley,  who  acted  under  instructions  from 
Washington,  called  a  convention,  formed  a  state  Constitution, 
elected  state  officers,  put  their  state  government  in  operation, 
elected  two  United  states  senators  and  two  members  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives.  The  Constitution  of  the  new  state 
prohibited  slavery.  These  proceedings  in  California  had  great- 
ly added  to  tho  excitement  upon  the  pending  issue  of  a  con- 
gressional prohibitum  of  slavery  in  ihu  territories.  Those  who 
had  opposed  any  action  of  Congress  which  applied  a  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  to  any  part  of  the  new  territory  denounced  the 
action  of  the  people  of  California.  They  demanded  that  the 
usurpation  by  the  squatters  on  the  Pacific  should  be  rebuked 
by  Congress.  It  was  held  by  many  that  the  action  of  Califor- 
nia was  a  "snap  judgment"  upon  the  South;  that,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  non-action  by  Congress,  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia had  been  induced  to  do  that,  by  the  proceeding  of  estab- 
lishing a  state  government  and  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution 
prohibiting  slavery,  which  Congress  had  positively  refused  to 
do,  and  which  Congress  had  not  the  power  to  do.  To  admit 
California  as  a  state,  to  recognize  the  "  usurpation"  of  sover- 
eign powers  by  her  people,  and  to  recognize  her  broad,  em- 
phatic, and  sweeping  prohibition  of  shivery,  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  one  half  the  states  of  the  Union  were  to  be  forever  de- 
nied the  privilege  and  right,  of  remaining  with  their  property 
upon  the  common  territory  of  all  the  states,  was  to  do  indi-  ■ 
reetly  that  which  Congress  could  not  do  directly  without  giv- 
ing good  cause  for  a  withdrawal  from  I  ho  Union  by  those  states 
thus  placed  upon  an  inequality  of  right  in  the  territories.  This 
was  the  argument  against  the  admission  of  California  as  far  as 
the  Slavery  question  was  involved.  But  that  was  only  one 
point  in  the  great,  controversy.  The  majority  of  the  Northern 
members  elected  to  Congress  were  pledged  to  vote  for  the 
application  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  all  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  Texas  Boundary  question  was  another 
vexed  and  exciting  question.  Texas  claimed,  as  part  of  hot 
territory,  a  vast  region  now  embraced  in  the  territorial  limits 
of  New  Mexico.  Texas  was  a  slaveholding  state.  To  admit 
her  claims  was  to  deliver  up  a  large  portion  of  "free  soil"  to 
the  "slave  power."  In  the  general  excitement,  the  subjects 
of  the  local  traflic  in  slaves  and  the  continuance  of  slavery  in 
tho  District  of  Columbia  were  agitated  :  and  last,  but  not  least, 
was  the  no  less  exciting,  and,  even  to  this  day,  hotly  contested 
claim  for  a  sufficient  law  to  enlbrcc  the  constitutional  mandate 
for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  Both  sides  had  demands, 
and  both  sides  were  determined  to  resist  the  demands  of  each 
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other.  The  Supreme  Court  having  decided  that  it  was  not 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  states  to  provide  by  their  laws 
for  the  enforcement,  of  the  rights  of  claimants  of  fugitive  slaves, 
the  existing  law  of  Congress  on  that  subject  was  clearly  insuf- 
ficient. Following  this  decision,  many  of  the  states  abolished 
all  laws  intended  to  aid  in  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  serv- 
ice; others  passed  laws  prohibiting  tliei)1  ollieers  from  aiding 
in  any  such  cause. 

The  North' — and,  "when  we  use  the  terms  North  and  South 
in  this  matter,  we  mean  the  representatives  in  Congress  of  the 
extreme  sentimeuls  of  both  sections — the  North  required, 

1.  The  establishment  of  governments  for  all  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  prohibition  of  slavery. 

2.  The  admission  of  California. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  local  slave-trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

4.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  South  claimed : 

1.  An  efficient  fugitive  slave  act. 

2.  The  establishment  of  territorial  governments  for  all  the 
■  territories,  including  California,  but  without  a  prohibition  of 

slavery. 

The  Texas  Boundary  question  was  one  on  which  the  several 
parties  divided,  the  South  supporting  the  claims  of  Texas,  and 
the  North  insisting  that  the  disputed  t.emtury  lormed  part  of 
New  Mexico. 

State  Legislature*  had  passed  -various  resolutions  during  the 
controversy,  taking  strong  grounds  upon  these  several  subjects. 
Most  of  the  Northern  states  had  instructed  their  senators  to 
vote  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  one  of  these  states  so  in- 
structing was  Illinois. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1(U9,  these  exciting  ques- 
tions were  fully  before  the  people.  General  Taylor  had  been 
elected  President  by  the  votes  of  the  most  ultra  anti-slavery 
states,  and  by  the  votes  of  the  most  ultra  Southern  states.  The 
two  extremes  had  rejected  the  wise,  and  safe,  and  only  practi- 
cable principle  of  General  Cass,  as  avowed  in  his  Nicholson  Let- 
ter, and  had  put  their  confidence  in  a  man  whose  views  were, 
to  speak  most  kindly,  unknown.  Massachusetts  and  Vermont 
had  voted  with  Georgia  and  Tennessee ;  both  extremes  were 
sure  that  the  candidate  represented  their  respective  views. 
"  y  was  to  be  undeceived. 
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Happily  for  the  country,  and  happily  for  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  Union  wliieh  he  had  so  long  and  so  nobly  served, 
and  upon  every  page  of  whose  history  for  half  a  century  his 
name  and  deeds  will  ever  stand  as  bright  as  the  brightest  and 
as  pure  as  the  purest,  Heney  Ci.ay  had  come  forth  from  his 
retirement,  had  quit  the  peaceful  shades  of  Ashland,  once  more 
to  mingle  in  the  strife  of  contending  sections,  and  once  more 
by  his  magic  voice  to  quell  the  storm,  and  guide  the  hostile 
factions  into  one  common  path  of  peace  aed  safety.  At  that 
time  the  Senate  was  in  its  zenith.  It  numbered  among  its 
members  men  whose  names  were  historical — Webster,  Phelps, 
Calhoun,  Benton,  Berrien,  King  {we  name  only  those  who  are 
no  longer  living),  each  was  in  himself  a  host,  whose  loss  can 
best  be  appreciate d  by  stating  that  a  Sumner  now  represents 
Massachusetts,  and  an  Iverson  holds  the  seat  of  Berrien.  The 
list  of  senators  of  that  session  will  compare,  in  all  the  elements 
of  true  greatness,  with  that  of  the  same  number  of  men  in  any 
country  in  any  age.  The  IIou>e  of  .Representatives  failed  for 
several  weeks  in  organizing.  At  last,  by  1  he  adoption  of  the 
plurality  rule,  on  the  22d  ofPooember,  Mr.  Cobb  was  elected 
speaker.  A  portion  of  the  North  would  not  vote  for  Mr.Wm- 
throp  because  he  was  not  sufficiently  ultra  as  au  anti-slavery 
man,  and  a  portion  of  the  South  refused  to  vote  for  Mr.  Cobb 
because  he  was  not  ultra  enough  on  the  other  extreme. 

The  President's  message  was  received  a  few  days  later,  and 
the  country  were  advised  for  the  first  time  as  to  the  views  of 
the  administration  upon  the  Territorial  question.  The  Presi- 
dent recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress 
the  action  taken  by  the  people  of  California  for  admission  into 
the  "Union.  He  also  recommended  that  Congress  should  ab- 
stain from  any  action  with  respect  to  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  as  the  people  there  would,  at  no  distant  period,  pre- 
sent themselves  for  admission  into  the  Union.  This  message 
was  not  calculated  to  quiet  the  storm.  The  administration 
was  charged  with  having  instigated  the  -proceedings  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  resolutions  calling  for  information  were  introduced 
into  both  houses.    These,  after  warm  discussion,  were  adopted. 

The  questions  at  issue  were  soon  brought  before  the  Senate 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  On  the  14th  of  January,  Mr.  Houston 
submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  covering  most  of  the  subjects. 
On  the  16th  Sir.  'Benton  introduced  a  Ml!  proposing  to  Texas  a 
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reduction  of  her  limits,  and  to  pay  her  ti  fleet)  1 1- illions  of  dollars, 
On  the  same  day  Mr.Foote  introduced  ;i  bill  establishing  ter- 
ritorial governments  lb:  California,  Deseret.  \cff  Mexico,  and 
to  enable  the  people  of  San  Jacinto  (a  new  state  to  be  formed 
out  of  Texas)  to  form  a  state  government.  And  Mr.  Butler, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  reported  a  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill.  On  the  Sth  of  January  the  resolutions  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  were  presented,  and  the 
motion  to  print  them  was  objected  to.  In  December  a  resolu- 
tion tendering  the  apostle  of  temperance,  Father  Matheiv,  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  was  introduced,  was  debited — the  debate 
turning  exclusively  upon  the  anti-slavery  views  of  that  gentlc- 

On  the  29th  of  January  Mr.  Clay  submitted  bis  famous  se- 
ries of  resolutions  proposing  a  plan  of  settlement  of  all  the  dis- 
tricting questions.     They  were  promptly  discussed. 

On  February  5th  and  6th  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  Senate 
upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  his  resolutions.  On  the  13th 
of  the  same  month  the  President  communicated  to  the  Senate 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California.  Mr.  Benton  sug- 
gested its  reference  to  a  select  committee.  Mr.Foote  suggest- 
ed that  it  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  fifteen,  to  be  in- 
structed to  consider  all  the  questions  relal  ing  to  slavery  in  the 
territories,  etc.  Mr.  Douglas  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  of  which  he  u  as  chairman. 

On  February  25th  Mr.  Foote  offered  bis  resolution  to  refer 
ail  the  pending  resolutions,  etc,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Terri- 
tories, Texas  Boundary,  California,  etc.,  io  a  select  committee 
of  thirteen.  He  stated  that  it  was  bis  wish  that  this  commit- 
tee should  be  constituted  as  follows :  Mr.  Clay,  Chairman ; 
three  Northern  Whigs,  three  Northern  Democrats,  three  South- 
ern Whigs,  and  three  Southern  Democrats.  On  the  28th  of 
February  Mr.  Bell  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  embracing 
a  plan  of  compromise. 

In  the  mean  time,  from  the  first  day  the  Senate  bad  proceed- 
ed to  legislative  business,  Mr.  Hale  had  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sented petitions  praying  the  prohibition  of  shivery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, others  praying  its  abolil  ion  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
others  remonstrating  against  the  admission  of  slave  states,  etc., 
etc.  The  presentation  of  these  petitions  frequently  led  to  very 
exciting  discussions,  sometimes  consuming  the  entire  day's  sit- 
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ting.  They  were  generally  stopped  by  an  objection  to  their 
reception,  and  then  by  an  affirm.il.ivo  vole  upon  laying  the  mo- 
tion to  receive  on  the  table.  The  debates  on  all  these  propo- 
sitions embraced  all  the  questions  involved  in  the  complicated 
series.  On  the  7th  of  February  Mr.  Utile  presented  a  memo- 
rial praying  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  A  debate  upon  its 
reception  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Doughis  defined  his  posi- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  the  duty  of  Congress  to  receive  peti- 
tions generally,  and  particularly  upon  the  reception  of  petitions 
relating  to  slavery.  The  debate  on  this  question  was  contin- 
ued several  hours  on  several  successive  days.  Mr.  Douglas's 
remarks  will  be  ['(.mud  elsewhere  in  this  volume, 

Mr.  Benton  having  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Douglas's  motion 
to  refer  the  President's  message  and  the  California  Constitution 
to  the  Committee  on  Teminrios.  by  adding  that  said  commit- 
tee be  instructed  to  report  a  hill  for  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia, disconnected  with  any  other  subject  of  legislation,  and  this 
amendment  having  opened  up  on  that  motion  a  debate  upon 
the  general  subject  of  slavery  and  the  propriety  of  passing  a 
compromise  in  one  omnibus  hill,  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  moved  to  take  up  from  the  table  the  memorial  of  the 
people  of  Descret  asking  a  state  or  territorial  government, 
and  refer  it  to  his  committee.  An  animated  debate  took  place 
— the  South  generally  urging  the  reference  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  motion,  however,  was  agreed  to— yeas  30, 
nays  20.  He  then  moved  to  refer  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Foote  to  the  same  committee,  and  this  motion  was  also  agreed 
to — yeas  25,  nays  22.  The  committee  now  had  the  entire  sub- 
ject before  them.  The  debates  on  the  general  subject  con- 
tinued. On  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time,  appeared  in  the  Senate,  and  his 
last  great  speech  was  read  to  a  crowded  chandler  by  Mr. 
Mason.  Three  days  later,  on  March  7th,  Webster  made  his 
famous  speech,  and  the  spectre  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was 
banished.  From  that  day  forth  it  lost  its  terrors,  and  a  better 
feeling  prevailed.  There  were  no  longer  any  fears  of  its  adop- 
tion, and  the  attention  was  then  directed  to  some  broad,  na- 
tional, and  just  principle  which  should  be  adopted  as  a  final 
rule  in  all  like  cases.  On  March  I4th  and  15th  Mr.  Doug- 
las addressed  the  Senate  upon  the  subject  of  the  admission 
of  California — a  speech  which,  .for  argument  and  power,  will 
F  2 
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compare  favorably  with  any  delivered  in  Congress  upon  that 
question. 

On  March  25th,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, reported  bills  as  follows  : 

"A  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  California  into  the 
Union ;" 

"A  bill  to  establish  the  territorial  governments  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes ;"  winch  bills  were  read, 
ordered  to  a  second  reading,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

In  addition  to  all  the  resolutions  and  propositions  before  the 
Senate,  the  three  leading  questions  of  the  compromise  were 
now  before  the  body  in  the  shape  of  bills  ready  for  legislative 
action.  The  struggle  in  the  Senate  for  the  select  committee 
of  thirteen  was  animated  and  protracted.  For  a  long  time  it 
hung  in  doubtful  balance.  The  friends  of  {hat  measure  desired  ■ 
to  pass  all  the  subjects  embraced  in  one  bill.  To  this  there 
were  many  objections.  Mr.  Benton  was  particularly  strenuous 
in  his  opposition  to  any  proposition  having  for  its  object  the 
connection  of  the  admission  of  California  with  any  other  sub- 
ject. He  declared  it  an  indignity  to  couple  her  admission  with 
any  other  measure.  At  every  stage  of  the  motion  to  raise  the 
committee  of  thirteen,  he  presented  his  motion  to  except  from 
the  matters  referred  to  said  committee  I. he  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  California.  When  bis  amendments  were  voted 
down  in  one  form  he  proposed  them  in  another.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  one  of  those  who  had  doubted  the  expediency  of  uniting 
the  several  measures  in  one  bill.  But,  having  succeeded  in 
getting  the  matters  before  the  Senate  in  separate  bills,  and  as 
nothing  could  be  done  with  either  bill  as  long  as  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  desired  a  report  from  a  select  committee,  he 
urged  the  friends  of  the  California  Bill  to  allow  the  committee 
to  be  raised,  to  abandon  a  struggle  which  could  result  only  in 
a  delay  of  action.  Pending  these  measures,  on  the  31st  of 
March  Mr.  Calhoun's  death  took  place.  It  was  not  until  the 
18th  of  April  that  the  Senate  came  lo  a  vole  upon  the  motion 
to  raise  the  select  committee  of  thirteen,  and  before  that  time 
the  several  memorable  scenes  between  Foote  and  Benton  took 
place.  The  vote  on  raising  the  committee  was,  yeas  30,  nays 
18.  On  the  10th  of  April  the  Senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and  the  following  senators  were 
elected : 
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Mr.  Clay,  diairmaa ;  Mi:r-ip.  Cass,  DicluiiJon,  I^.i/.dit.  \Vd;stCT,  ]'1ii:1]:h, 
("oo|>iT,  Kin;*,  Ma-on,  [Wjis.  .Mniiijuni,  lii'li,  .Hemen. 

As  soon  as  the  committee  was  raised,  Mr.  Douglas  persist- 
ently presented  his  motion  to  take  up  the  '.'ill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  On  the  day  the  committee  was  elected  he 
made  the  motion  making  that  bill  the  special  order.  He  was 
sustained  by  Mr.  Clay ;  but  a  committee  of  six  senators  having 
been  appointed  to  accompany  the  remains  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Clay  said  that  be  "  wished  some  under- 
standing on  the  subject  of  taking  up  this  California  Bill  with 
the  senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senate."  He  then  stated  that 
the  committee  of  six  were  about,  leaving  the  city,  and  he  wish- 
ed some  understanding  that  the  bill,  during  the  absence  of 
these  six  members,  should  not  bo  pressed  to  a  vote.  Mr. 
Douglas  promptly  responded  that  he  would  not  feel  authorized 
to  ask  a  vote  in  the  absence  of  the  committee  on  a  duty  like 
that.  His  only  object  was  to  have  the  bill  considered,  and, 
when  the  Senate  had  arrived  at  the  point  for  a  test  vote,  be 
would  defer  that  vote  until  the  committee  should  return.  To 
this  Mr.  Clay  said : 

"Mr.  Cloy.  Thai,  is  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  liberal, 
manly  course  of  the  senator,  and,  with  that  understanding,  I 
hope  the  bill  will  be  taken  up." 

Mr.  Clay  gave  notice  on  that  same  day  that  he  would,  while 
the  bill  was  under  consideration,  move  to  add  to  it  provisions 
for  territorial  government  ^  and  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Texas 
Boundary;  and,  in  explanation,  stated  I  hat  the  amendments  he 
proposed  to  offer  were  "  the  bills  reported  by  the  senator  from 
Illinois,  and  which  have  already  been  printed."  Mr.  Benton 
gave  notice  that  he  would  resist,  all  such  amendments ;  and  on 
the  22d,  his  resolution  "that  the  said  committee  {of  thirteen) 
be  instructed  to  report  separately  upon  each  different  subject 
referred  to  it,  and  that  the  said  committee  tack  no  two  bills 
of  different  natures  together,  nor  join  in  the  same  bill  any  two 
or  more  subjects  which  are  in  their  nature  foreign,  incoherent, 
or  incongruous  to  each  other,"  was  taken  up  and  debated.  In 
the  course  of  that  debate,  Mr.  Cass,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, said : 

"  Now,  sir,  I  think  it  quite  possible,  yea,  even  probable,  that 
trie  committee  will  not  report  any  bill  at  all.  The  senator  (Mr. 
Benton),  then,  is  presupposing  a  state  of  things  which  may 
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never  occur  at:  all,  and  which  if,  will  Lc  quite  time  enough  to 
discuss  when  it  does.     *    .*     * 

"  It  is  perlia-])*  necessary  that  I  should  explain  what  I  said 
a  moment  ago.  I  merely  meant  that,  instead  of  reporting  a 
specific  bill  or  bills,  It  was  quite  possible  that  the  committee 
may  propose  amendments  to,  or  recommend  the  passage  of 
bills  now  before  the  Senate." 

The  probable  course  of  the  committee,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Cass,  was  the  cue  favored  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee.  It  was  not  his  intention  then,  and  not  until 
after  his  report  was  written,  to  report  a  bill  that  would  include 
the  admission  of  California  or  governments  for  the  Territories. 
Whoever  will  turn  to  the  report  of  the  select  committee  will 
see  that  it  recommends  the  passage  of  the  bill  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the 
bill  reported  from  the  same  committee,  establishing  territorial 
governments  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  making  proposals  to 
Texas  for  the  settlement  of  her  boundaries,  should  be  added 
by  the  Senate  to  the  California  Bill,  and  all  passed  as  one  meas- 
ure. In  the  report  no  mention  is  made  of  any  bill  agreed  upon 
by  the  committee,  except  one  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

How  Mr.  Clay  c:\mc  to  elnmge  his  determination  in  this  re- 
spect may  possibly  be  explained  by  slating  the  substance  of  a 
conversation  between  him  and  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Clay  made 
his  report  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May.  On  Tuesday,  the 
7th,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Douglas  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and, 
after  an  exchange  of  friendly  greetings  and  some  conversation 
on  indifferent  subjects,  Mr.  Douglas  inquired  of  Mr.  Clay  when 
he  would  report  his  Compromise  Bill.  -Mr.  Clay  said  that  he 
should  present  an  elaborate  report  upon  all  the  subjects  before 
the  committee,  in  which  would  he  recommended  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  unite  the  two  bills,  California  and  Territorial,  which 
Mr.  Douglas  had  previously  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  and  pass  them  in  one  act ;  but  he  should  report 
no  bill  on  those  subjects  from  his  committee.  Mr.  Douglas 
asked  why  Mr.  Clay  did  not  himself  unite  the  two  bills  and 
report  them  from  the  select  committee  as  their  bill;  to  which 
Mr.  Clay  promptly  answered,  that  such  a  course  'would  not  be 
just  or  fair  toward  Mr.  Douglas,  the  author  of  those  bills,  par- 
ticularly after  having  had  all  the  labor,  and  having  prepared 
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them  in  a  form  so  perfect  that  lie  (Mr.  Clay)  could  not  change 
them  in  any  particular  for  the  better ;  hence,  continued  Mr. 
Clay,  as  a  matter  of  justice  toward  Mr.  Douglas,  he  intended 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  bills  as  they  stood, 
and,  after  uniting  them,  puss  them  without  change. 

Mr.  Douglas  at  once  stated  that  he  hud  no  such  pride  in  the 
mere  authorship  of  the  measures  as  to  induce  him  to  desire 
that  the  select  committee,  out  of  regard  to  him,  should  omit 
adopting  that  course  which  would  or  might  possibly  best  ac- 
complish the  great  object  in  view.  Moreover,  there  was  an- 
other reason,  which  he  regarded  as  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, why  the  select  committee  should  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  bills  united  into  one.  It  was  his  opinion  they  could 
never  pass  the  two  houses  of  Congress  as  u  joint  measure,  be- 
cause the  union  of  them  would  unite  the  Opposition  to  the 
several  measures  without  uniting  their  respective  friends;  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  as  a  separate  measure, 
would  receive  all  the  votes  from  the  North,  and  enough  from 
the  South  to  secure  its  passage ;  while  the  Territorial  Bills,  if 
not  connected  with  the  Caliiorniu  Bill,  could  receive  nearly  all 
the  Southern  votes,  with  a  sufficient  number  from  the  North 
to  secure  their  passage  through  both  houses  of  Congress. 
For  this  reason,  he  urged  that,  if  the  bills  were  to  be  united  at 
all,  they  should  be  united  by  the  -elect  committee,  and  in  that 
form  reported  to  the  Senate  as  the  action  of  that  committee. 
If  that  course  were  adopted  by  the  select  committee,  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  the  several  measures  before  them  in  two  forms 
— one  as  separate  measures,  and  the  other  as  a  joint  measure, 
and  thus  all  the  chances  of  success  would  be  secured;  for, 
in  the  event  of  the  defeat  of  the  joint  measure,  the  friends  of 
the  Compromise  could  fall  back  upon  the  lulls  separately.  If 
united  in  the  Senate,  and  then  defeated,  all  would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Clay  acknowledged  the  full  force  of  this  reasoning,  but 
repeated  that  to  take  the  bills  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  report  them 
as  the  great  Compromise.  Bill,  prepared  by  the  select  commit- 
tee, would  be  unjust  to  their  author,  who  was  entitled  to  all 
the  honor  of  preparing  them. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  said:  "I  respectfully  ask  you,  Mr.  Clay, 
what  right  have  you,  to  whom  the  country  looks  for  so  mueh, 
and  as  an  eminent  statesman  having  charge  of  a.  great  measure 
for  the  pacification  of  a  distracted  country,  to  sacrifice  to  any 
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extent  the  chances  of  success  on  si  mere  pnnctilio  as  to  whom 
the  credit  may  belling  of  having  livst  written.  i.ho  hills?  I,  sir, 
waive  all  claim  ami  personal  consideration  in  this  matter,  and 
insist  that  the  committee  shall  pursue  that  course  which  they 
may  deem  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  great  end  we  all 
have  in  view,  without  regard  to  any  interest  merely  personal 
to  me." 

Mr.  Clay  (extending  his  hand  to  Mi'.  Douglas).  "You  are 
the  most  generous  man  living.  1  will  unite  the  bills  and  re- 
port them;  hut  justice  shall  nevertheless  be  done  to  you  as 
the  real  author  of  the  measures." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Clay  presented  his  report,  and  also 
reported  the  bill  subsequently  Imown  as  the  "  Omnibus  Bill," 
being  a  bill  consisting  of  Mr.  Douglas's  two  bills  attached  to- 
gether by  a  wafer.  Extracts  from  subsequent  debates  will 
be  found  in  this  volume,  and  will  show,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  who  was  the  author  of  the  compromise  acts  of  1850  re- 
lating to  territorial  questions.  True  to  his  promise,  Mr.  Clay 
subsequently  bore  honorable  testimony  io  the  ability,  fairness, 
and  patriotism  displayed  by  51  r.  Douglas  throughout  that  long 
and  memorable  session. 

The  only  change  made  by  the  select,  committee  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial Bill  was  to  insert  in  the  sections  defining  the  powers 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature  the  words  "  nor  in  respect  to  Af- 
rican slavery."  The  effect  of  this  amendment  was  to  deny  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territories  the  privilege,  or  authority  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  African  slavery. 

On  May  13th  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  .Senate  in  support  of 
the  bill.  On  the  15th,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  a  view  of  saving 
time,  by  ascertaining  at  onco  the  sense  of  the  Senate  as  to 
whether  the  questions  involved  in  controversy  should  be  con- 
sidered upon  the  Omnibus  Bill  or  upon  the  separate  hills, 
moved,  as  a  test  question  on  that  point,  to  lay  Mr.  Clay's  bill 
on  the  table.  The  motion  was  rejected — yeas  24,  nays  28, 
The  Senate  having  thus  decided  to  consider  the  general  bill  in 
preference  to  the  separate  measures,  the  former  thenceforth, 
and  until  its  fate  was  accomplished,  occupied  the  consideration 
-  "of  the  Senate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bills  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  re- 
strain the  Legislature  from  interfering  "  with  those  rights  of 
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property  growing  out  of  the  institution  of  African  slavery  as 
it  exists  in  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union." 

This  amendment,  provoked  considerable  discussion.  It  was 
originally  proposed  on  the  loth  of  May;  on  the  next  day  it 
was  modified  so  as  to  leave  in  the  section  the  prohibition  of 
any  legislation  in  respect;  to  African  slavery,  but  declaring  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  should  be  construed  as  preventing  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  from  passing  such  laws  or  providing  such 
remedies  as  may  protect  the  owners  of  African  slaves  in  said 
Territory  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  etc.  On  the  22d 
of  May,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Davis  farther  mod- 
ified his  proposed  amendment  so  as  to  declare  that  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  shall  not  pass  any  law  "to  introduce  or  ex- 
clude African  slavery;"  providing  also  that  nothing  in  the 
act  contained  should  prevent  the  Territorial  Legislature  from 
"  passing  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  properly  of  any  kind  which,  may  have  been,  or 
may  bo  hereafter,  lawfully  introduced  lut.o  said  Territory." 

On  the  3d  of  June  the  amendment  was  warmly  debated; 
but,  as  the  question  involved  was  renewed  some  weeks  later, 
the  extracts  from  the  speeches  made  upon  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  African  slavery,  Loth  at  tins  as  well  as  the  later  pe- 
riod of  the  debate,  will  be  found  grouped  together  on  a  sub- 
sequent page.  On  the  5th  of  June,  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Davis,  wMch  prohibited  the  Legislature  from  introducing  or 
excluding  slavery,  but  authorized  them  to  pass  laws  to  protect 
slave  property  there,  was  rejected — yeas  25,  nays  30.  The  bill 
stood  as  reported,  by  the  committee  of  thirteen,  including  the 
words  "  nor  in  respect  to  African  slavery." 

Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  clause  read, 
"  But  no  law  shall  be  passed  interfering  with  the  primary  dis- 
position of  the  soil,  nor   establishing  or  prohibiting  African 


slavery."     And  that 
nays  21. 

Mr.  Douglas  then 
tablishing  or  prohibi 


amendment   was  agreed  to  — 

moved  to  strike  out  the  -words  "  nor  es- 
iting  African  slavery."     And  the  motion 


s  rejected— yeas  21,  nays  33,  as  follows  : 

Yca.1— Uradluirv,  Cass,  ("hasp,  Chvko,  ("l:iy,  Ocojici',  Cm-win,  Dickinson, 
Dodge  of  Iowa.  D(:n^l;i?,  F.Jerk  ('im:in.',  Ilsniiiri,  Jones,  Miller,  Novris,  Sew- 
:ml,  Shields,  fitur^L'ti,  I'lidur.tomJ.  and  Upliam. 
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_V<rys— Atchison,  H>h1l*'-,v,  liabl-.vhi.  I.k-l!,  licMoii.  Ik.wien,  I'oHsnd.  Rnjiliv, 
liudcr,  Clemen^  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dnd;;e  ufWRionsiu,  Downs, 
Koote,  Hale,  Houston.  Jluurcr,  Kiu^r.  JMiUi^iun,  Mason,  il.oiton,  I'careo, 
t'ratt,  Busk,  fjclmsthui.   fioitie,    is.TiiLmce,  Turnoy.  Waikiir,  Wehstcr,  Whil- 

So  the  bill  stood  with  the  prohibition  on  the  powers  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature. 

In  the  moan  time  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  in  every  imaginable 
shape,  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  and  always 
voted  down.  If  every  motion  to  insert  it  be  not  mentioned, 
the  reader  will  not  understand  by  the  omission  that  it  was  not 
submitted  on  every  possible  occasion  by  its  advocates  and 
friends.  Mr.  Douglas,  for  reasons  stated  on  a  subsequent  page, 
voted  for  these  amendments  whenever  offered. 

The  debal.o  progressed.  On  the  14th  of  June,  Mr.  Turn ey, 
of  Tennessee,  moved  to  strike  out  all  that  part  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  the  Texas  Boundary.  Lost— yeas  24,  nays  27,  tho 
senators  from  Texas  voting  in  the  negative.  On  trie  15th  of 
June  Mr.  Soul e  moved  to  insert  the  following  clause  in  that 
part  of  tho  bill  relating  to  Utah  : 

"And  when  I  he  said  Territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same, 
shall  be  admitted  as  a  state,  it  shah  be  received  into  the  Union 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  Lhcir  Constitution  may  prescribe  at 
the  time  of  their  admission." 

This  amendment  was  debated  for  three  days,  and  on  the 
17th  it  was  adopted  by  tho  following  vote  : 

I '(as— Atchison.  )'.":ii^':'.  I i !"" I ] .  )!ouion,  lici'iav,  .Hi-i.^ln,  Under,  Cuss.  Clay. 
Clemens,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dou.ne  of  Iowa,  Douglas, 
Downs,  Foote,  Houston,  Hunter.  ,'loncs,  Kin::.  Mason.  Mortovi,  Norris, 
Pearce,  Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Shields,  Sic. hi.  Sprucine,  Sturgeon,  Turncy, 
I'nderwoo:!,  Will,;?,  Woasicr,  Whbcomb,  Yulee — 38. 

A'Vij.i — Ealilv.in  <:>('  Cotnioclicui.  Chase  of  Ohio.  Clarke  of  Khode  Islrnid, 
Davis  of  Massachusetts.  Dnvl.m  <.f  New  Jcrscv,  )  \ylsr  <if  Wisconsin,  tireeoo 
of  Rhode  Island,  Hole  of  Not  Hampshire,  Millar  of  NTcw-  Jersey,  Smith  of 
Connecticut,  l.phum  of  Vcrmuii:,  Wnlfcfv  ul' Wisconsin- — 12. 

Pending  this  amendment,  Mr.  Douglas  stated  why  a  provi- 
sion of  that  kind  Jiail  not  originally'  boon  priced  in  the  bill,  and 
also  the  reasons  why  he  had  voted  on  several  previous  occa- 
sions for  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

He  said : 

'■  1  sluill  rote  i'ni-  tlii-  ii  men  dm  i1  ii  I.  not  licoaitse  I.  believe  ii  eonfers  any  n--'.v 
right  upon  the  people  of:  In:  Teni  lories.  r.ir  modiiies  1 1 1  i_-  tonus  of  any  old  ri(rht 
which  they  possess.  I  shall  vote  for  it  a?  the  assertion  of  :i  principle  which 
is  already  in  the  Constitution,  ami  n.liicii  ]  behove  would  i>e  implied,  raid  be 
equally  valid,  if  not  here  expire.?'^] .     .1  u-oulii  not  liecm  ii.  necessary  t.o  K-.t- 
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press  it  again  but  fo:  flu;  fact  that  the  aiecnaeice.i  bas  been  offered,  ami  but 
for  the  farther  fact  that  I  have  heard,  to  my  surprise,  the  doctrine  that  the 
people,  when  they  come  to  form  a  stn.se  government,  have  u  tight  to  do  as 
they  please  in  moulding  iho-ir  domes;  ie  iusuratiens  C!iii-s:ii;t:ed  in  some  quar- 

"If  it  is  questioned,  I  sec  no  reason  why  we  shoe.ld  not  express,  when  it 
comes  in  our  way,  what  wo  believe  to  Ik:  the  true  constitutional  doctrine. 
I  believe  Iho  people  have  a  tight  to  do  a-  they  please  when  they  form  their 
Constitution,  anil,  no  mutter  what  djoicslie  leeulations  they  may  make,  they 
have  a  right  to  come  mio  the  Union,  provided  there  is  nothing  in  their  Con- 
stitution, which  violates  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Believing 
that,  I  shall  vote  tor  the  amendment,  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  express 
its  opinion  in  this  bill.  I  have  always  held  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
settle  these  questions  a-i  they  choose,  not  only  when  they  c<ane  into  the  Union 
as  a  state,  uBT  that  they  siioclu  he  i'kkiisttkii  to  do  so  while  a  Terri- 

"  If  I  have  ever  recorded  a  vote  contrary  to  that  principle,  even  as  applica- 
ble to  Territories,  it  was  done  under  too  iuilneuee  of  tin;  pressure  of  an  au- 
thority higher  than  my  own  will.  Each  and  every  veto  that  I  have  given 
font  vary  to  that  principle  is  the  vote  of  those  who  sent  me  here,  and  not  my 
own.  I  hare  faithfedlv  obevod  inv  instructions,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  to  the 
fullest  extent.  They  were  confined  to  die  prohibit  ion  of  slavery  hi  the  Terri- 
tories while  Ihey  remained  Teia  iro;  ics,  and  Ir-aviujr  the  people  to  do  as  they 
please  when  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  ii»  states.  The  vote 
which  I  am  now  about  to  pi™  is  entirely  consistent  with  those  instructions. 
I  repeat  that,  according  to  my  view  of  this  subject,  all  these  vexed  questions 
ought  to  be.  left  to  the  people  oi' the -States  and  Territories  interested,  and  that 
any  vote  which  1  have  given,  or  may  give,  inconsistent  v.ith  Ibis  principle, 
will  bo  the  Tote  of  £hc»«  who  gaie  :.hc  iu-t  met  ions,  and  not  my  own." 

The  part  of  the  bill  proposing  terms  to  Texas  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  boundaries  between  that  state  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  was  the  most  embarrassing  and  perplex- 
ing. It  was  debated  almost  every  day.  As  Mr.  Rust  said,  it 
was  the  first  thing  discussed  each  morning,  and  the  last  at 
night.  Mr.  Clay  had  left  ;i  blank  in  the  bill  for  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  Texas,  and  he  was  questioned  and  assail- 
ed in  every  way  to  name  the  sum  with  which  lie  intended  to 
fill  that  blank.  He  parried  all  efforts  to  draw  him  out  on  that 
subject,  declaring  that,  when  the  bill  bad  reached  its  last  stage, 
he  would  move  to  fill  the  blank.  As  a  matter  of  history,  it 
may  be  here  stated  that  the  proper  time  never  arrived,  and 
the  "omnibus  broke  down"  with  that  blank  unfilled.  On  the 
19th  of  June  Mr.  Underwood  moved  to  strike  out  all  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  relating  to  the  Texas  Boundary,  and  to  insert 
a  provision  authorizing  the  determination  of  the  boundary  by 
a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was  eventually  rejected. 
Oh  the  20th  Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  limit  the  representation  of 
California  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  one  member,  and 
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providing  that  that  representative,  as  well  as  the  senators, 
should  be  chosen  after  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Upon  this 
proposition  Mr.  Douglas  vindicated  ilie  justice  of  allowing 
California  her  two  members  in  the  House,  and  of  admitting 
them  at  once  to  their  seats  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
motion  was  lost — yeas  12,  nays  28. 

On  June  24th  and  25th  Mr.  Some'  advocated  with  great 
power  and  eloquence  an  amendment  postponing  the  admission 
of  California  until  that  state  had  by  an  ordinance  relinquished 
all  title  or  claim  to  tax,  dispose  of,  or  interfere  with  the  prima- 
ry disposal  of  the  public  domain  by  the  United  States  within 
her  limits ;  that  she  would  not  interfere  with  the  United  States 
in  the  control  of  the  mining  regions,  etc. ;  that  the  navigable 
waters  should  be  open  and  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  shall  be 
restricted  to  the  lino  of  30°  .'to'  north  latitude. 

On  the  20th,  and  again  on  the  2Sth,  Mr.  Douglas  replied  to 
this  speech  of  Mr.  Smile,  deinoiisl.  rating  that  the  argument  that, 
unless  this,  ordinance  was  adopted  by  California  previous  to 
her  admission,  the  public  lands  and  mines  would  escheat  to 
that  state,  was  w holly  unsound.  l!is  speech  was  thorough  and 
complete.  It  reviewed  the  entire  history  of  the  policy,  as  well 
as  the  possessory  right  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  public  domain,  wherever  situated,  whether  in  state  or 
territory.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  the  publica- 
tion here  of  this  speech  in  full,  and  to  abbreviate  it  would  de- 
stroy its  force.  The  speech  was  deemed  so  conclusive  upon 
the  points  embraced  in  it  that,  it,  was  printed  in  pamphlet,  and 
thousands  of  copies  of  it  were  circulated,  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  amendment  was  rejected — yeas  19,  nays  36. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  about  this  period  offered  an  amendment 
proposing  to  repeal  or  annul  all  the  Mexican  laws,  customs, 
etc.,  which,  existing  previous  to  the  acquisition  of  the  territory, 
prohibited  or  abolished  slavery.  This  was  rejected — yeas  18, 
nays  30 ;  every  northern  Democrat  who  voted  voting  in  the 
negative. 

On  the  9th  of  July — the  intervening  time  having  been  oc- 
cupied in  speeches  mainly  against  the  bill— Mr.  Butler  was  ad- 
dressing the  Senate,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr,  Webster, 
who,  in  appropriate  terms,  announced  the  dying  condition  of 
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President  Taylor.  The:  Senate  adjourned,  anil  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Compromise  Hill  was  not  resumed  until  the  15th  of 
July.  On  that  day  it  was  taken  out  of  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  the  amendments  were 
concurred  in.  Mr.  Kenton  then  commenced  an  active  war  upon 
the  bill  by  propositi"'  amendments,  particularly  to  that  part  re- 
lating to  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  of  Texas.  On  July 
IT  Mr.  Webster  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill 
— the  last  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  Senate.  On  the  22d 
the  Senate  was  notified  of  the  resignations  of  Messrs.  Webster 
and  Corwin,  who  had  accepted  places  in  Mr.  Fillmore's  cabi- 
net. They  were  soon  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Winthrop  and 
Ewiug,  both,  opponents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  making 
the  admission  of  California  conditional  with  the  establishment 
of  her  southern  boundary  on  the  line  of  35°  ?,()'  north  latitude. 
Mr,  Jefferson  Davis  moved  to  make  the  line  30°  30'.    . 

Both  propositions  were  rejected — -3&"  30'  by  a  vote  of  32  to 
23,  and  35°  30'  by  a  vote  of  37  to  20. 

Mr.  Bradbury,  of  Maine,  on  the  23d  of  July  moved  to  strike 
out  of  the  bill  all  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  1  he  Texas  bound- 
ary, and  to  insert  a-  seel  ion  providing  lor  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  by  the  United  States  and  by  Texas,  who  were 
to  ascertain  and  agree  upon  a  boundary,  and  report  the  same, 
which,  if  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  by  Texas,  was  to 
be  binding  upon  both  parties. 

Mr.  Benton  and  other  senators  proposed  various  amend- 
ments to  Mr.  Bradbury's  proposition,  all  of  which  were  reject- 
ed, and  finally  that  proposition,  on  the  29th  of  July,  was  reject- 
ed—yeas 29,  nays  29  ;  both  senators  from  Texas  voting  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Seward  submitted  an  amendment  admitting  New  Mexi- 
co as  a  state,  and.  supported  it  in  a  long  speech  winch  provoked 
an  angry  and  excited  debate.  This  was  rejected — yeas  1, 
nays  42. 

Mr.  Bradbury  then  renewed  his  amendment,  having  slightly 
modified  it.  The  debate  was  renewed,  and  proceeded  with 
great  feeling,  the  bill  evidently  having  approached  a  crisis. 
Mr.  Walker  moved,  on  the  30th,  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble; lost— yeas  25,  nays  32.  Mr.  Dawson  moved  to  amend 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bradbury  by  providing  that  during  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Boundary  Commission  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment provided  in  the  hill  should  not  go  into  operation  in 
that  part  of  the  Territory  Ijing  east,  of  I  he  Rio  Grande,  being 
the  territory  in  dispute. 

This  proviso  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Bradbury's  proposition, 
as  amended,  was  then  inserted  in  lieu  of  the  sections  of  the  bill 
containing  the  proposals  to  Texas  for  the  adjustment  of  her 
boundary — yeas  80,  nays  28. 

POWER   OP  THE  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURES — AGAIN. 

At  this  stage  of  the  bill  3Ir.  Is'orris  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words  which  prohibited  the  Territorial  Legislature  from  pass- 
ing any  law  "  establishing  or  prohibiting  African  slavery,"  the 
object  of  the  amendment  being  io  leave  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture as  free  to  pass  laws  upon  that  question  as  upon  any  other 
"rightful  subject  of  legislation."  In  order  to  show  that  the 
object  in  placing  in  the  bill  the  restriction  was  to  deny  the 
power  and  the  authority  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  legis- 
late upon  that  matter,  and  the  object,  in  moving  to  strike  it  out 
was  to  recognize  and  admit  such  a  power  and  authority  in  the 
Legislature,  and  that  those  objects  were  fully  understood  by 
all  parties,  and  also  to  show  what  was  the  final  decision  of  the 
Senate  upon  this  point,  which  has  become  so  important  in  the 
political  discussions  of  the  present  day,  cxl  racts  from  some  of 
the  speeches  delivered  upon  the  subject  are  here  inserted. 

PROM  THE  DEBATE  ON  MS.  DAVIs's  AMENDMENT— ME,  DOUGLAS, 
OF   ILLINOIS. 

1  wish  to  say  one  word.  More  rr.iv  )iari.  of  ilic  bill  \~.  voted  upon.  I  must 
confess,  that  I  rather  i\  urrettei;  that  a  dau-u  had  been  introduced  into  this 
bill  providing  lhat  the  leiTitorial  j-iivernnients  should  not  legislate  in  respect 
io  African  slavery.  The  portion  that  I  have  ever  taken  has  been,  that  this 
and  all  other  question*  relatriiir  to  tin.!  di.imijs.lii;  silVisirs  and  dome-tie  policy 
of  the  Territories  o:ieht  (■)  lie  left  to  I:  it  decision  of  llie  people  liiemstlvcs,  and 
that  we  ought  to  be  content  wish  whatever  way  they  may  decide  the  ques- 
tion, because  they  have  a  much  deeper  interest  in  thc-a  inn  tiers  than  we 
have,  and  know  much  better  what  institutions  -nil  tln.'iii  than  we,  who  have 
never  been  there,  can  dtddc  for  rheui.  I  would,  therefore,  have  much  pre- 
ferred that  that  portion  of  i  ht  bill  should  have  remained  as  it  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Territories,  with  no  provision  on  I  lie  Mibject  of  slavery 
the  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  I  do  hope  yet  ihat.  that  clause  in  the  bill  will 
be  stricken  out,  i  am  satisfied,  sir.  i.leit  ii  gives  no  streniith  to  the  bill;  I 
am  satisfied,  even  if  ii  did  jjivc  sirena.ib  (o  "u,  that,  it  ought  not  to  he  there, 
because  it  is  a  violation  of  principle- 
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TAKEN  on  Tins  cjtjuFTiON.  I  do  not  sec  how  those  of  us  who  have  taken  the 
position  which  »t  have  taken  (that:  of  non.  interference  >,  ami  have  argued  in 
favor  of  the  right,  oi'  [lie  people  to  legislate  fur  themselves  on  this  question. 
can  support  such  ;i-  provi-hai  wiliicul:  abandoning  nil  the  arguments  which 
we  urged  in  the  presidcwial  campaign  in  the  rear  lc]48,  and  the  principles 
-or  forth  by  flip  honorkble  senator  from  Michigan  in  that  letter  which  is 
known  as  the  "  Nicholson  Letter."  We  are  reijuircd  to  abandon  that  plat- 
form; wo  are  required  to  abandon  those  principles,  and  to  stultify  ourselves, 
and  to  adopt  tar.  opposite  doctrine,  and  what  tor?  In  order  to  say  that  the 
people  of  the  Territories  -hail  not  have  such  insiilutiosis  as  they  shall  deem 
adapted  to  their  eondiiion  and  their  wants,  I.  do  not  see,  sir,  how  such  a 
provision  as  that,  can  bo  acceptable  cither  to  iho  people  of  the  North  or  Senilis. 
Besides,  it  settles  notion;;;  il  leaves  it.  a  matter  of  doubt  and  unecrtainty 
what  is  to  be  the  condition  of  things  under  the  bill ;  and,  whatever  shall  he 
ascertained  to  lie  the  condition  in  respect  to  .slavery,  It  may  turn  ovit  that, 
while  the  law  is  held  10  be  one  way,  the  people  of  the  Tciraovy  are  unanimous 
the  other  way.  And,  sir,  is  an  institution  lo  be  fixed  upon  a  people  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  unanimous  opinion  ?  Or  arc  the  people,  by  our  action  here,  to 
he  deprived  of  a  bnv  which  they  unanimously  desire,  and  vol.  have  no  power 
to  remedy  the  evil?  I,  for  one,  think  that  such  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 
In  my  own  opinion,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  law  would  be  under  that 
provision;  but  if  1.  were  left  to  the  exercise  of  my  own  judgment,  and  lo 
carry  out  my  own  principles,  I  de-ire  no  provision  whatever  in  respect  to  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  I  v.  i,a  lo  leave  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritories free  to  enact  just  such  laws  as  they  please  in  respect  to  this  institu- 
tion. On  this  one  point  I.  am  not  left  to  follow  my  own  .judgment  nor  my 
own  desire.  I  ant  lo  cypres  ii«.  will  of  my  constituents  which  has  been 
solemnly  pronounced.  My  vote,  sir,  will  be  in  accordance  with  their  instruc- 
tions ;  but  I  desire  ibat  that  rote  shall  he  given  upon  the  direct  question  ;  to 
come  fairly  up  lo  these  instructions,  and  not  to  this  indirect  mode,  which 
settles  nothing,  whether  il  is  adopted  or  rejected. 

ME.  DAVIS,  OS   MISSISSIPPI. 

A  word  now  to  the  senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas).  It  is  to  his  argu- 
ment that  I  address  myself.  The  difference  between  that  senator  and  my- 
self consists  in  who  are  a  people.  The  senator  says  that  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Territory  have  n  right  So  decide  what  their  institutions  shall  be.  When? 
By  what  authority  ?  How  liitmy  of  lite  sit '(  Does  the.  senator  tell  me,  as  he 
said  once  before,  fVom  the  authority  of  Ood?  Then  one  man  goes  into  a 
Territory  and  establishes  the  limdiinienral  lav.-  for  all  time  to  come.  It  would 
then  be  unqucstionahlv  the  unanimous  opinion  of  what  that,  law  should  be; 
and  nve  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  joim  owners  of  that  Territory,  to 
be  excluded  because  one  man  chooses  to  exclude  all  others  who  might  come 
there?  That  is  lite  doctrine  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extern..  1  claim  that  a 
people  h.iv  inn;  soveroi;-i:ty  over  a  Territory  should  have  power  to  decide  what 
their  institutions  shall  be.  That  is  the  Democratic  doctrine,  as  I  have  al- 
ways understood  it,  and  under  our  Const  iuiiion  r'ae  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tories acquire  that  right  whenever  She  United  Slices  surrender  the  sovereign, 
ty  to  them  by  consenting  shat  they  shall  become  states  of  the  Union,  and 
they  have  no  such  right  before.  Ti'-.r  i:ijp:,r>ire,  ll.t-n,  between  the  senator 
from  lii'oio'i:.  and  myself  i«  '.'it  j«>:nt  '■'■'  wi.irh  ,'/;.:  p:or,!n  t'u  posstss  and  may  as- 
sert this  right.  If  is  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  't'erruory,  but  the  people  as 
a  political  body— the  people  ori-ani/ed— who  have  the  right;  and  on  be- 
coming a  state,  by  the  authority  el"  she  United  Slates,  exercising  sovereign- 
ty over  the  Territory,  fooy  may  establish  a  fundamental  law  for  all  time  to 
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come.  Then,  again,  lire  senator  states  wdiat,  during  the  lust  presidential 
canvass,  was  his  position  in  relation  to  the  duel  riao  of  non-intervention.  I 
am  sorrv  to  Iic.ii-  him  state-  it.  as  lie  has.  If  non-im  erven  lion  menus  that  the 
government  shall  refuse  pro-lection  to  property,  Ihen,  sir,  upon  what  basis 
rests  tho  right  of  taxation  ;  whence  arise-  I  lie  claim  to  personal  service  of 
citizens?  There  must  be  mutual  obligation — support  iVniu  one,  protection  to 
the  other.  Whatever  section  lias  its  property  excluded  IVoni  tins  protection 
liy  the  government  lias  a  right,  from  that  day  forth,  to  withhold  all  farther 
support.  What  claim,  sir.  lias  tl.c  government  in  ihe  assisiaoee  and  support 
of  the  citizens  if  it  refuses  them  projection?  And  what  are  nil  the  great 
principles  of  oar  Const  if.:  I  ion  if  they  are  transferred  to  a.  government  with- 
out power  to  uso  thorn  V  If  this  I'ciiuni]  guvernment,  lo  which  tlio  states  have 
(rausforrod  their  uuthoriiy  over  the  property  belonging  to  ilium  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  ij  slopped  liy  such  ij  principle  as  is  here  declared 
by  the  senator  from  Illinois  from  exercising  that  authority,  .1  would  ask  what 
is  the  value  of  the  Host?  It  stands  at  the  mercy  of  every  group  of  men  who 
may  ii  ltd  themselves  conglomerated  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
is  rendered  unable  to  discharge  the  trast  which  has  been  conferred  upon  it. 
Willing  or  unwilling,  as  the  oae;  may  he,  to  render  (led  justice  to  one  part 
of  the  owners  of  the  public  domain  which  auolhcr  receives,  and  all  have  an 
equal  light  to  demand. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  senate,:-  fr(,m  Mississippi  -nil-  a  i|uestion  to  me  as  to 
what-  number  of  people  there  must  ho  in  a  Territory  before  this  right  to  gov- 
ern themselves  accrues.  Without  dercroiining  the  precise  number,  Twill  as- 
sume that  the  right  ought  to  accrue  lo  the  people  at  I  he  moment  they  have 
enough  to  constitute  a  government  :  and,  sir,  (be  bill  assumes  that  there  are 
people  enough  (.here  10  require  a  government,  and  enough  to  authorize  the 
people  to  govern  themselves,  if.  sir,  there  are  enough  lo  require  a  govern- 
ment, and  to  aiithnrize  you  to  allow  them  lo  govern  themselves,  there  are 
enough  to  govern  iheinsobes  tip  ::i  the  -ii'-ij- -ci  of  negroes  as  well  as  concern- 
ing other  species  of  properly  and  other  descriptions  of  institutions.  Your 
bill  concedes  thai  government  is  necessary.  Your  hill  concedes  that  a  rep- 
rcsentalive  governnie.ul.  is  necessary — a  government  founded  upon  principles 
of  popular  sovereign: y,  anil  ibo  right  of  lie;  people  lo  enact  (heir  own  laws ; 
and  for  this  reason  you  give  Iheni  a  Legislature  constituted  of  two  branches, 
like  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  stales  and  territories  of  the  Union;  you 
confer  upon  them  the  right  to  legi-daie  upon  all  rightful  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion except  negroes.  Why  except  negroes:'  Why  except  African  slavery? 
If  the  inhabitants  arc  competent  to  gnvern  (beniselves  upon  all  other  subjects, 
and  in  reference  to  ■■![  nrber  descriptions  of  property  -if  they  arc  competent 
to  regulate  the  laws  in  reference  to  master  and  -ci-.aiu,  and  parent  and  child, 
and  commercial  laws  afVoeliug  the  rights  and  property  of  citizens,  they  are 
competent  also  to  enact  laws  to  govern  themselves  in  regard  to  shivery  and 
negroes.  Why,  when  you  concede  the  fact  thai  ihe.y  arc  i  n tided  to  any  gov- 
ernment at  all,  you  concede  the  points  that  are  contended  for  here.  But  the 
senator  from  Mississippi  says  lhal  he  is  coiuending  for  a  principle  that,  re- 
quires Congress  to  protect  property,  and  that  1  am  contending  against  it. 
Not  at  all,  sir;  1  desire  lo  give  iliem  such  a  government  as  will  enable  them 
to  protect  property  of  every  kind  and  description,  i  wish  to  make  no  excep- 
tion. He  desires  in  make  an  exception, 
ilfr.  Dams.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Do'ii/kts.   The.  government  contended  for  aulhori/cs   them  to  protect 
property  in  horses,  in  cattle,  in  merchandise,  ami  properly  of  every  kind  and 
description,  real  and  person:'.: ;  but  i  he  senator  from  Mississippi  says  thai  you 
mils,  exrlude  African  slavery. 
Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir,  he  said  no  such  thing. 
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.!/:■.  ./ h, Hi/ la'-,     lie  excepted 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  With  the  senator's  permission.  I  will  explain, 
IIu  is  attacking  the  hill,  but  I  had  noshing  to  do  with  the  bill  except  to  try 
and  better  it. 

Mr.  Dom/hs.  I  begin  to  discover  my  error.  I  am  holding  the  senator  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  of  the  committee  of  thirteen. 

Mr.  /./:ti:i.i  (ill  his  seal).    It  was  a  very  grave  error. 

Mr.  Douyhs.  I  was  milking  '.tar  open  him  by  mistake.  I  must  pay  my 
respects  to  the  committee  of  Ihirteen.  They  make  the  distinction  that  the 
people  of  the  Territory  arc  to  llvitii  t  hem  selves  in  respect  to  the  right  in  all 
kinds  of  property  lair;  African  staves.  I  v.-atit  to  know-  why  tbi?  exception  : 
Upon  what  principle  is  i:  made  ?  What  is  the  necessity  fur  it?  Is  it  not  as 
important  as  any  other  right  in  property  ?  Why,  then,  should  it  ho  excepted 
and  reserved?  And,  sir.  if  yon  restive  il,  to  this  Con ureas  ?  No,  sir;  you 
deny  it  to  the  people,  ami  you  deny  it  to  the  govern nieiil  here  ;  and  here  is 
to  he  one  species  of  property,  one.  descripf  ion  of  institution — 

Mr.  Downs.  "Will  the.  senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  Jtoai/Lis.    Certainly  ;   I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Downs.  I  ask  the  sc.naior  v.  bother  tie  aid  not  vole  for  and  improve  of 
the  Clayton  Compromise  Bill? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  w  otdd  nor.  prove  a  great  deal.  I  suppose  if  I  did  that 
it  would  not  prove  that  1  his  was  righi.  or  wrong;  hut  I  will  answer  the  sena- 
tor's question.  I  struggled  then  as  I  do  now  for  the  principle-  that  I  am  con- 
tending for.  Thai  biil  was  hatched  np  in  my  absence,  from  a  necessity  which 
all  will  acknowledge.  I  got.  back  here  just  time  enough  !.o  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion, and,  alter  all  other  tilings  had  failed— after  the  principle  I  contended 
for  bad  failed,  I  did  vote  for  that  hill  rather  Ihan  to  have  no  government  at 
all.  I  preferred  that  hill  to  leaving  the  people,  as  t.'iov  have  tan  left,  with- 
out a  government.  Hut,  sir.  while  that  was  the  rase,  1  did  not  approve  then 
of  that  principle,  and  1  do  mil  approve  of  it  now  ;  and  I.  put  the  question  <o 
the  senator  tVotn  Louisiana  (  Mr.  I  >ovn-).  whe I  her  he  can  not  give  me  a  bet- 
ter answer,  for  this  exception  as  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  that  7  had 
from  necessity,  wdien  forced  upon  rec  by  others,  voted  fur  a  bill  containing 
such  a  clause,  rather  than  in  leave  die  people  v.-iiho-ig.  a  government,  and  have 
the  eounUy  kept  in  a  state  of  strife  and  agitation. 

Mr.  floBu.  J.  merely  wish  le  say,  in  reply  to  the  sciintor.  Ihat  the  reasons 
why  I  think  this  e* cop;  ion  oufdu  Id  be  made  wen:  eonminoil  in  the  remarks 
which  I  made  the  other  dav.  lie  will  lind  all  I  have  to  sav  on  the  subject 
there. 

Mr,  Dmujlnn.  Ninv,  Mr.  I.'rosiilcul.  I  have  :i  won!  1o  say  to  the  honorable 
senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Davi-j.  He  insists,  ibai  1.  urn  not  in  favor  of 
protecting  property,  and  ihat  hi-  amendment  i-  n lie  red  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tee:  in;;  properly  under  the  (  'oiistuutimi.  Xj«,  sir,  I  ask  you  what  authority 
he  has  for  assuming  that ':  Do  I.  not  desire  :o  protect  property  because  I  wish 
to  allow  these  penple  to  puss  such  hms  as  Ibev  deem  proper  respecting  their 
rights  in  property  without  any  exception?  He  might  just  as  well  say  that  I 
am  opposed  to  protecting  properly  in  merchandise,  in  sicare-boafs,  in  cattle, 
in  real  estate,  as  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  protecting  property  of  any  other 
description ;  for  1  desire  So  put  litem  all  en  nn  equably,  nud  allow  the  people 
to  make  their  own  laws  in  respect  to  ihe  whole  of  tbeui.  .Hut  the  difference 
is  this  :  he  desires  in.  amenilnaait  which  he  thinks  will  recognize  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  tcn-itni-ic.  :is  now-  exisriigr  in  \)_\.-.  country.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  exists  there  now  by  law.  I  believe  ii  is  prohibited  there  by  law  at 
this  time,  and  the  effee*,  if  not  the  object  of  hi--  amendment,  would  be  to  in- 
troduce slavery  by  law  inio  a  country  from  w  hieh  I  tbiub  a  targe  majority  of 
this  Senate  are  of  opinion  it  is  now  excluded,  and  he-  calls  upon  us  to  vote  to 
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introduce  it  there.     The  seunlor  from  Kentucky,  who  brought  forward  this 

Compromise,  lulls  us  that  In',  can  never  give  a  vote  by  which  he  will  introduce 
slavery  where  it  does  not  exist.  Other  senators  ha.ie  declared  the  same  thing, 
to  aw  extent  which  authorizes,  us  to  assume  ihat  the  majority  of  this  Senate 
will  never  extern!  slnnn  by  Jaw  into  territory  now  free.  What,  then,  must 
be  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  provision  offered  bvihe  senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi? It  wouh!  be  the  imcrtiou  of  a  provision  that  must  infallibly  defeat 
the  bill,  deprive  the  people  of  the  Tcmwri^  of  ftovernment,  leave  them  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  and  keep  tip  excitement  and  nghaiion  in  -his  country.  .[ 
do  not  say,  nor  would  I.  intimate,  that  such  is  the  object,  of  Ihe  senator' from 
Mississippi.  I  know  that  he  lias  another  and  a.  diti'tront.  object — an  object 
which  he  avow,.  That-  object  is  to  extern!  ihe  institution  of  slavery  to  this 
Territory ;  or,  rather,  as  be  behoves  it  to  be  already  caeried  there  by  law.  to 
continue  its  legal  existence  in  the  Territory. 

After  discussing  tlio  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  Mr.  Douglas  continued: 

But  I  do  say  that,  if  loft  to  myself  m  carry  out  my  own  opinions,  I  would 
leave  the  whole  subject  b>  the  people  of  the  Terrili  ■:■;■■•  tln-niseives,  and  allow 
them  to  introduce  or  to  exclude  slavery,  as  they  may  see  proper.  I  believe 
that  that  is  the.  principle  upon  which  our  instiiiuious  'rest.  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  those  rights  U>  be.  conceded  to  t  he  Territories  the  moment  they  hare  gov- 
ernments and  Legislatures  established  for  fbeni;  because,  by  establishing  a 
government  and  giving  them  power  to  form  a  l.ojrMaturefyou  admit  that 
they  are  competent  to  iirnvrn  themselves :  otherwise  they  would  not  he  au- 
thorized to  establish  a.  I.eitishiturc  and  coulide  ail  their  rights  to  it,  with  the 
exception  of  this  one  of  Ihe  institution  of  slavery.  For  these  reasons,  and 
others  which  L  will  not  enlarge  upon,  I  am  opposed  to  any  provision  in  Ibis 
bill  prohibiting  the  people  of  ibe  Territory  from  Icgi-la-int:  in  respect  to  Afri- 
can slavery.  I  would  desire  to  see  it  stricken  mi: ;  and  I  repeat  that  I  can 
not  conceive  how  the  senator  flora  Michigan  ;Mr.  Cass),  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  and  acted  with  him  during  the  lasl  campaign,  can  go  for  a  provi- 
sion of  litis  kind  without  a  ban  con  h:;,-:  the.  position  which  ihoy  assumed  ;  and 
upon  that  point  I  have  the  senator  from  Mississippi  with  me.  T  recollect 
that  early  in  the  session  he  made  a  speech  here,  in  which  he  declared  that 
he  put  that  const  ruction  on  the  letter  of  '.be  senator  lit. m  Michigan  (Mr.  Cass) 
daring  the  campaign,  and  that  il  made  liini  a  little  lukewarm  in  his  support 
of  that  gentleman.  I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  the  Senate  can  agree  upon  any 
principle  by  which  a.  bill  can  pass  giving  govern  inert-,  to  the  Territories  hi 
which  the  word  "  slavery"  is  mentioned.  If  you  prohibit— if  you  establish — 
Ognizo — if  you  control — if  you  touch  the  tpicstion  of  slavery,  your 
..  ._ot,  in  my  opinion,  pass  this  body.  But  the  bill  that  you  can  pass 
e  that  is.  open  upon  these  questions,  ibat  says  nothing  upon  the  subject, 
but  leaves  the  people  to  do  just  as  they  please,  ant;  to  shape  their  insti- 
tutions aecordini!  to  whai  they  may  conceive  to  be  their  interests  both  for 
the  present  and  the  future. 

MB.  KING,  OF   ALABAMA    (aFTEEWAED  YICE-PEESIDENT) . 

Sir,  I  do  not  think  Ib.ere  is  a  solitary  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  party,  that  would  be  in  favor  of  riving  to  these  Territorial 
Legislatures  this  fall  power  to  pass  laws  cither  for  ihe.  prohibition  or  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery.  They  would  be  afraid  of  ils  introduction;  and  the 
probability  is  that  their  fears  would  not  be  entirely  groundless.     I,  sir,  am 
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opposed  to  giving  to  the  Territorial  Le^-i  sutures  ar;y  power  either  to  prohibit 
ov  to  introduce  it.      I  believe  that  the  power  does  nut  exist  on  the  part  of 

Congress,  and,  in  thai  respeci,  I.  differ  with  the  senator  from  Illinois  in  toto. 
Sir,  liis  argument  is  a  Free-soil  v|:eoch ;  it  is  ilic  Wilmoi  Proviso,  so  Car  a? 
the  argument  goes,  as  to  giving  to  the  Congress  of  the  Tinted  Stales  the 
power  of  regulating  every  description  of  property  whidi  the  citizens  of  the 
country  possess  who  choose  to  cmierafe  I li civ.      The  senator  went  vastly  bc- 

t and  what  I  liave  heard  before,  because  it  was  then  confined  to  slavery.  But 
e  would  |)i'obi!)it  nil  properly,  because,  forsooth,  the  government  of  the.  Uni- 
ted States  prevented  traders  from  going  into  Ihe  Indian  ronntry  and  selling 
certain  articles  to  these  unforloiiatc  beings.  Sir,  Ihe  first  territorial  govern- 
ments which  we  established  wen:  simply  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  and  consisted  of  a  governor  and  council.  And  mi:  senators  pre- 
pared to  say  that  this  governor  am!  his  council;  ii'  governments  should  be  or- 
dained for  these  Territories,  should  have  the  power  of  regulating  property 
entirely?  Sir,  I  never  did  agree  with  my  friend  from  .Michigan  in  regard  to 
what  is  supposed  to  lie  the:  construed  on  of  the  i^ic'tol-on  Letter.  I  never  did 
believe  that  a  Territorial  Legislature  possessed  any  power  whatever  but  such 
as  is  delegated  to  it  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales;  and  the  power 
which  it  did  possess  simply  related  to  Ihe  protection  of  persons  and  property, 
and  the  punishment  of  crime.  Sir,  what-  do  you  rcqtdro  of  them?  That 
they  shall  pass  no  law  that  is  not  to  he  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  appro- 
bation, leaving  them  strictly  to  the  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  every  act  that  they  may  puss.  And  yet  gentlemen  get  up  at  this 
day,  and  advocate  on  the  floor  of  the  Semite  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  these 
Territorial  Legislatures,  consisting  of  a  mere  handful  of  men,  should  make 
laws  to  affect  every  description  of  eropcrtv,  i.  would  grcally  prefer  that  n:y 
friend  would  leave  out  this  provision,  which  by  some  is  considered  unneces- 
sary. The  section,  it-  appears  to  me,  effects  every  thins  that  ought  to  be 
desired,  and  it  leaves  no  idea  that  any  thing  is  covered  up  in  it  which  Ought 
not  to  be  there. 

Mi:  Douglas.  1  must-  say,  Mr.  President,  thai  it  appears  to  me  that  my 
friend  from  Alabama  has  not  shown  his  usual  eourtcsy  in  the  remarks  be  lias 
just  made.  He  has  been  pleased  to  saytb.it  toy  speech  was  a  Free-soil  speech, 
and  a  Wilmot  Proviso  speech.  And  why-  because  I  made  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Territorial  15MI  in  the  Senate,  neither  adopting  lior  rejecting  any 
provision  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  Territories.  In  other  words,  1  made 
an  argument  iit  favor  of  the  doctrine  advocated  l.u  my  friend  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cass),  so  far  as  the  territorial  governments  were  concerned.  The  sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  says  i  hat  he  never  agreed  with  ir y  friend  front  Michigan 
on  this  point,  and  that  my  argument  is  Preo-sodism  and  Wilmot  Provisoism. 
lie  then  changes  his  position  with  his  eye-  opi  n.  Inn  iag  advocated  the  Wil- 
mot Proviso  at  the  last  presidential  election,  and  lie  became  an  advocate  of  it 
with  his  eyei  open  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  King.  1  suppose  the  senator,  in  making  this  stat  -lnent,  moans  noth- 
ing personal. 

Mr.  Doughs.  Not  at  all. 

Mi:  King.  I  said  nothing  about  the  argument  as  to  the.  power  of  !he  Terri- 
torial Legislature  to  pass  such  laws.  The  portion  to  which  1  referred  was 
that  portion  in  which  be  contended  thai  ( .'' ingress  had  ail  power  over  the  Ter- 
ritories—to  exclude  from,  or  admit  into,  or  control  property  in  those  Terri- 

Mr.  Domjhs.  i'ow,  sir,  we  will  turn  to  that  point.  My  argument  was  in 
favor  of  passing  a  Territorial  15:11  without  any  provision  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very. I  undertake  to  say  I  hat  three  months  ego  the  senator  from.  Alabama 
was  in  favor  of — 
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Mi: King.  I  am  still  in  favor  of  establishing  lerritorinl  governments  with- 
out saving  any  thing  an  the  subject  of  shivery,  so  far  a.-  the  introduction  of  it 
into  or  the  exclusion  of  it  from  i  In;  Territories  i>  concerned.  That  is  whatl 
was  in  favor  of  three  month*  ego,  ami  is  what  ].  am  in  favor  of  still. 

Mr.  Umiylas,  I  slated  that  that  has  been  a  doctrine,  unanimously  enter- 
tained, so  fur  a;  I  have  under  si  oca  it — il:at  territorial  hills  were  lo  be  passed 
silent  il|.ion  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  llial  uu  pvoi  ision  was  to  he  made  upon 
the  subject.  I  undersoil  id  that  that  lias  1  ■■_■■- 1 1  the  unanimous  doctrine  ;  that 
is  what  I  now  advocate ;  that  is  v.  hat  I  imitle  an  argument  in  favor  of.  I 
did  not  propose  to  say  in  the  bill  that,  the  Teriiioruil  .1  .eels  I  at  arc  should  have 
the  power  to  legishiTe  on  the  subject  of  shivery,  or  that  Congress  should  have 
power  to  prohibit-  or  establish  it  in  ihc  Territories.  1  proposed  to  strike  out 
that  nrohil.it ion  of  t lie  Territorial  l.egi-lature  on  the  subien,  and,  that  being 
done,  it  would  read  that  territorial  legislation  should  extend  to  all  rightful 
subject  of  legislation  within  ilti.tr  boundaries.  .1  proposed  to  make  it  an 
open  question,  so  thai.  I  he  people  themselves  eon  Id  do  with  it  as  they  pleased, 
Now,  sir,  let  me.  compare  notes  with  the  senator,  and  sea  who  is  in  favor  of 
IhcWiltnol  1'roviso  and  .free-soil  dociriue  on  ibis  point.  1  ie  desires  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  part  of  Congress  that  the  Territorial  Legislatures  shall  not 
legislate  in  respect  to  slavery.  "Why,  sir,  the  laws  of  Mexico  prohibited 
slavery  in  those  l err j Lories  when  we  :n-i|iil rc-il  ila.ni  from  that  country,  and, 
according  to  the  law  of  netions.  the  laws  of  .Mexico  are  still  in  force.  And 
what  is  it  that  the.  senator  proposes?  why,  it  is  io  continue  those  laws  in  force, 
and  to  prevent  ihe  pC"plc  themselves  from  repealing  them.  And  that  is  the 
very  doctrine  of  the  senator  front  Wi-consiu.  which  he  wants  10  continue  and 
retain  in  the  bill.  That  was  the  reason  if  was  voted  into  the  bill  liy  the 
committee  of  tliu,J.oc:i,  the  senator  from  Ycnaoiti  si  via."  t  he  casting  vote  to 
put  it  hi,  because  it  was  a  perpetuation  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  forever. 
Sir,  I  wish  lo  strike  it.  out,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  perpetuate  any  institu- 
tion against  the  will  of  the  people.  I  wish  to  leave  them  free  to  regulate 
their  own  institutions  in  their  own  nay,  without  compelling  them  to  establish 
an  institution  there,  on  ihc  one  hand,  if  they  do  not  wish,  nor  preventing 
them,  on  the  other,  from  esrnbhsmtig  it  if  they  do  wish  it.  Sir,  I  only  made 
those  remarks  which  I  thought  were  courteous.  1  had  made  a  speech  in  fa- 
vor of  Lhu  doctrines  I  have  always  held,  and  I  did  cot  expect  lo  see  the  sen- 
ator from  Alabama  show  tha;  irritnLiihty  of  temper,  am!  to  hear  him  rise  ep- 
ithets instead  of  attempting  to  reply  to  an  argument  which  he  knew  to  he 
frankly  and  candidly  made,  I  made  no  uucniaieous  remark.  Now,  sir,  I 
admit  that  I  wouLM  rather  take  the  doctrine  a-  it  is  to  lie  round  In  Ihe  bill  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  limn  one  which  would  stultify  ihe  whole  Dem- 
ocratic party.  It  is  now  (dear  that  the  object  is  to  stultify  the  wdiole  Dem- 
ocratic patty  of  1813.  It  is  now  mietiden  to  rebuke  iho  doctrine  we  advo- 
cated at  that  time.  The  senator  I'mivi  Mississippi  -aid  he  was  opposed  to  it, 
the  senator  from  Alabama  says  hi1  loo  is  opposed  to  it ;  the  doctrines  (if  Ihe 
senator  from  Michigan  arc  to  be  abainlieiei  .  new  ■.!>■:■■  i  r.  s  are  to  be  raised, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  doctrines  enunciated  in  lK-i-ii  arc  to  be  smoothed 
down  and  required  to  vote  for  a  measure  which  is  intended  to  stultify  and 
disgrace  the  whole  Democratic  parly.  Thai,  sir,  is  the  question  which  we 
are  to  meet,  and,  if  wo  must  meet  if,  let  us  meet  it  openly  and  like  men. 
The  senator  from  Kentucky  was  manly  enough  to  say  that  he  was  opposed 
to  this  measure;  be  was  manly  enough  to  rise  above  all  political  rivalries, 
and  to  say  that  it  was  wrong  lo  put  the  question  on  such  a  basis.  We  can 
stand  where  we  stood  in  1  SJ-i>  and  where  v,c  have  over  stood  upon  this  quc:!- 
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Sow,  will]  respect  to  r li o  amendments.  I  shall  vote  again-!  them  botli  ; 
and  then  T  shall  vote  in  favor  of  si  ii  kin  a;  oiu  tin;  rc-uidion  in  the  bill  upon 
the  power  of  the  1;-rvii us-i:i]  gr.vcnmicn's.  I  shall  do  ao  upon  (his  ground. 
1  was  opposed,  in  I  lie  honorable  -castor  from  kc-iiunj!;v  bus  do  clui'ed  he  was, 
to  the.  insertum  of  this  ]  ■:  tjlii  I  ■.  i  ]■.  i  1 1  by  [lie  com  in  i  doe.  I  consider  it  inexpe- 
dient and  unconstitutional.  I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that  the  right- 
ful power  of  interna!  legislation  in  tbe  Tc:  rinr:.-  leheig-  iu  the  people.  Yon 
have  the  right  to  govern,  but  not  to  legislate  for  litem— the  doctrine  for  which 
our  fathers  coiireiioed,  -1 1  x  ■  1  which  hrtjn^l.l  about  our  separation  from  England, 
But,  sir,  how  is  it  possible  to  vote  lor  this  joicrdiet  without  conceding  the 
constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  puss  the  Wilmot  Proviso  ?  Congress  tan 
only  insert  this  clause  opnn  Ihe  assumption  thai  ihoy  have  full  power  over 
the  Territories — power  to  admit,  pov.  er  to  e.\rlu:ie,  n.s  noil  as  power  to  say  that 
(he  Territorial  Legislature  may  do  one  or  the  other,  for  neither  can  ho  exor- 
cised but  by  virtue  of  full  jurisdiction. 

The  action  of  the  Sou  at o  upon  the  pending  proposition  has 
already  been  stated — the  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature  was  voted  in. 

FEOM  THE   DEBATE   ON  MB.  MOEBIS'S   MOTION   TO    STRIKE    OUT 
— MB.  PHELPS,  OF  1 


I  had  determined,  Mr.  I'rcsidcul,  not  to  open  my  mouth  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  and  I  should  not  do  so  now  wore  it  not  for  the  allusion  just 
made  to  me  by  the  -■.naror  from  Mississippi.  It  i»  very  true  that  tho  provi- 
sion in  the  Chiytoti  .Bill,  us  il  has  been  homed — I  ho  same  proposed  now-  io  be 
stricken  out  of  this  bill — originated  in  the  eomniittee  with  me.  But,  after 
whut  has  fallen  from  the  siaial-^r  from  .Mississippi,  I  deem  it  duo  to  myself  to 
explain  the  reasons  why  I  shall  now  vote  against  :he  preposition  to  keep  that 
in  tho  bill  which,  on  that  occasion,  I  advocated.      *     *     * 

But  the  bill  now  before,  us  prevents  the.  subject  in  a  vv.ry  different  light. 
We  propose  now  to  create  a  Legislature  id  be  elceied  by  the  people  of  the 
Territory,  representing  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  that  people,  and  responsi- 
ble to  that  people  for  their  legislative  course.  Under  those  circumstances, 
Mr.  ['resident,  ihe  -ubieel  assumes,  in  my  jiui^-mem,  a  very  diucrenl:  aspect. 
Il  is  no  longer  a  oucstinn  whether  the  appointees  of  the  President  are  to  be 
left  to  regulate  this  important  subject,  but  it  becomes  a  'jt:(slidn  whether  the 
Legislature  of  iboTcriiiory,  elected  hy  the  people  of  that  Territory,  shall  have 
tho  control  over  it.  This  distinction  is,  in  my  judgment,  material ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  proposition  wen;  now  to  erect  such  a  government  as  was 
contemplated  by  (hat  bid  in  J?  i\  f  would  retain  the  position  I  then  occu- 
pied. But  I  feel  hound  now  to  say  that  i  can  not  take  from  a  Legislature, 
elected  by  the  people  of  these  Territories,  the  control  over  their  domestic  re- 
lations. It  is  wrong  in  principle  It  so  happens  that  those  of  us  at  the 
North  who  have  hereto!': ire  insisted  upon  ibo  exercise  of  ihe  power  of  Con- 
gress over  this  subject.  Io  exelade  shivery  from  these  Territories  are  now  in  a 
position  to  permit  tho  people  of  ibe  Territories  to  have  their  own  way,  and 
regulate  the  subject  us  may  suit  themselves,  l.i  is  unnecessary  for  mo  to  ex- 
plain how  this  change  of  position  has  been  produced.  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  suy  now  that  I  regard  this  subject  of  the  quosihm  of  iho  prohibition  of 
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slavery  na  a  fit  subject  of  local  legislation,  and  one  wdiich  should  be  given 
(jxclii&ively  to  the  local  Legislatures. 

When  it  is  proposed  to-day  to  deny  to  the  people  in  these  Territories,  or 
their  immediate  representatives,  elected  by  [bcnise^vos,  the  control  over  the 
subject,  I  must,  sny  i  can  not  sustain  the  proposition. 

*  *  *  I  do  not  know  lint  font  It  is  nee-;  ssary  fer  me  to  ask  pardon  for 
having  addressed  the  Senate  ;;t  this  time.  1  did  not  iiueiid  to  express  my 
opinion  at  all ;  but,  after  the  allusion  made  to  mo  by  the  senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, il  became  necessary  :  because,  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  him,  I 
submitted  this  vei'y  proposition  to  prevent  the  Territorial  Legislature  from 
acting  on  this  subject,  and  on  1  Lie  vircscM  o-'casiot]  I  :;in  against  the  proposi- 
tion. The  reason  why  I.  have  changed  my  portion  is  simply  the  fact  that 
the  restriction  in  1818  was  upon  a.  government  erected  by  [lie  executive  of 
the  United  States,  ami  not  by  the  people  of  (lie  Territory.  The  restriction 
now  proposed  is  irnun  the  innueaiat..-  representatives  of  that  people. 

SOt.   PRATT,    OP    irAKYLASD, 

Mr.  President :  As  this  amendment,  is  up,  I  hope  I.  may  be  allowed  to  say 
a  few  words,  so  that  my  constiiuenls  can  under-daml  my  position. 

The  great  doclriuo'of  the  South,  as  1  underhand  it.  and  the  only  true 
ground  upon  which  the  South  can  stand.  is  the  doctrine  of  non-i  lite  event  ion, 
Sow  what  I  understand  by  non-intervention  is  the  denial  to  the  executive 
and  legislative  authority  of  [he  federal  government  of  all  power  over  the  sub- 
ject oi'  slavery  any  where  and  every  where.  That  is  the  non-intervention. 
upon  which  I 'have,  been  taught  io  rest  the  rights  of  the  South;  that  is  the 
non-intervention  upon  which  1  am  now  willing  to  rest  them — that  neither 
the  executive  nor  legislative  branches  of  the  federal  goi  eminent  have  the 
power,  in  any  way  ivhatevcr,  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery 
any  whore.  And  1  am  therefore  pence' ly  willing  that  l.ho  amendment  which 
was  originally  adorned  sluadd  lie  stricken  out,  as  proposed  by  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  ^orri-j.  But  there  is  another  reason  wiiieh,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  render  this  provision,  iu  tlics  f.yv^.  of  every  one,  inoperative,  if  it 
continue  in  the  ball-  Voir  have  this  rooming  adopted  an  amendment  by 
which  the  Territorial  government  established  by  the  bill  is  not  to  operate,  in 
pnesenri,  within  the  hicger  portion  of  the  territory  cbiimed  as  "New  Mexico. 
Therefore,  in  consequence  of  thai  reCrkiiom  thc;-o  could  tie  no  legislation  in 
reference  to  the  subject,  of  slavery  within  that  Territory  at  (lie  present  time. 

With  regard  to  :be  other  Territory.  I 'tali,  slaves  are  already  held  there  ; 
and  if  you  give  to  the  penile  of  thai.  Territory  power  to  regulate  It — which 
they  would  have  if  this  clau-e  i.s  stricken  cat— they  would  legislate  in  favor 
of  (hat  Southern  institution  in  which  wc  are  interested.  I  therefore,  for  one, 
as  a  Southern  man,  standing  tip  for  the  lights  of  the  South  as  much  as  any 
man  hero,  am  willing  that  this  clause  should  be  stricken  oat,  more  particu- 
larly when  it  wili  gain  .some  votes  for  the  bill. 

SIR.  TLTKNEY,  OP  TENXESSEE, 

Sir,  if  the  pending  tnomci  prevails,  t'-e  people  of  New  Mexico  will  have 
the  power  til  exclude  (he  Scafhorn  people  from  the  territory  to  he  acquired 
IVom  Texas,  and  to  spread  over  il  the  Wilim.:.  Proviso.  I  would  as  soon  vote 
for  that  proviso  here.  1  believe  it  would  be  more  magnanimous  to  vote  for 
it  here  than  to  fight  behind  the.  bush  in  this  way. 

Now  what  was  fair  two  years  ago,  when  v.e  had  a  Southern  President. — 
what  was  then  sound  policy,  just,  and  couiiable  to  all  sections;— seems  now, 
according  to  some  gentlemen,  io  be  unfair,  unjust,  unsound.  There  is  a 
change  of  circa m stances.     A  d  liferent  ,;■'.  of  oi:iee:,s  will  he  sent  tiiere.     A 
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set  of  officers,  entertain;.:!;.;  very  different  opinions  to  what  would  hare  been 
sent  two  years  ago,  are  now  to  be  sent  by  the  present  executive,  who  will 
most  heartily  desire  lo  exclude  Southern  men.  If  this  hill  is  to  pass  they 
will  be  excluded,  especially  if  this  motion  shall  prevail.  They  will  be  ps- 
cluded  in  less  than  six  months  after  the  law  shall  become  linal  and  go  into 
operation. 

The  first  Terrilorial  Legislature,  considering  the  public  sentiment  there, 
will  exclude  the  South  forever.  Tor  these  reasons.  1  can  not  vote  for  the 
umenair.c'ii;  of  she  gcrdemau  from  New-  Hampshire. 

me.  eeeeie;:,  of  ceoegia. 

I  wish  the  Senate  to  untici'sinno  Iha:.  the  direct  Kf.'it  of  sanctioning  this 
amendment  will  be  to  invest  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  New  Mexico  with 
'.he  power  to  allow  or  prohibit  slavery — to  allow  if  dicy  exist,  or  to  re-enact 
if  L;i:v  do  uot,  the  Mexican  laws. 

MR.  CLAY,  OF  KENTUCKY. 
I  heard  with  great  pleasure  the  senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Phelps).  I 
regret  that  he  has  im  favored  the  Senate  with  saying  more  than  lie  has  done 
upon  this  subject.  One  of  iho  mosl  i:ar:Tsi!i;f  -poeehes  that  I  have  read  was 
pronounced  by  that  senator  two  years  ago,  ami  which  really  gave  me.  more 
information  upon  iliis  subject  than  1  have  derived  fnau  any  thing  which  1 
have  heard  during  this  session,  iiul,  sir,  .1  have  no!,  risen  lo  detain  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  risen  to  say  ji  few  words  oii!y  on  the  proposition  before  the  Sen- 
ate; and  I  do  think  that,  if  tny  Southern  frLeuu-,  and  my  Northern  friends 
too,  will  only  listen,  if  1.  am  not-  entirely  in  correct  in  the  views  I  propose  to 
present,  they  will  concur  in  :hc  motion  made  by  the  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  strike  out  this  chmse.  The  clause  is  an  interdiction  imposed  by  Con. 
gress  upon  the  local  Legislature  oidicr  to  introduce  or  to  exclude  slavery. 
Now,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  Congress  has  no  such 
power  according  to  the  Southern  doc!  vine.  Thai  doc:  riue  is  one  of  clear  and 
clean  non-intervention.  The  amendment  in  the  hill,  on  the  contrary,  as- 
sumes the  power  to  exist  in  Congress,  which  is  denied ;  for.  if  Congress  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  impose  this  interdiction.  Congros  has  the  power  to  im- 
pose the  W'ilmot  l'roviso.  The  only  difference,  i-.  that  1 1 1  ■.  ■  action  of  Congress 
in  the  one  case  is  direct,  mid  that  the  uelion  of  Congress  int.be  other  ease  is 
indirect.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  than  upon  the  great,  principle  upon 
which  Southern  gem  Ion  nut  have  rested  the  support-  of  their  rights,  they  ought 
to  oppose  the  exercise  ol'  tiiis  power  by  Congress  to  interdict  the  local  Legis- 
lature. Sir,  it  is  a  littie  remarkable  that,  by  the  one  side  oh  the  Union,  whoso 
interest  it  should  he.  to  preserve  the  clause,  the  anior.dnruil  is  opposed;  and 
that  the  other  side  of  the  Cnion,  whose  principles,  according  to  my  bumble 
conniption,  should  lea'!  llic-m  lo  oppose  rhe  clause  which  is  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out,  arc  in  favor  of  it.  In  point  of  i merest,  the  North  should  lie  for 
retaining  the  clause,  because  if,  as  (hey  suppose,  and  as  I  believe,  there  is  at 
this  moment  an  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  this  clause  serves  to 
continue  that  abolition  of  slavery ;  thorei'oro  it  is  to  their  interest  to  retain 
this  clause,  because  it  would  give  an  additional  security  to  the  exclusion  of 
slavery,  which  they  de-ire.  i  know  that  my  XorduTn  friends  who  are  anx- 
ious to  exclude  ibis  clause  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  go  upon  n 
higher  principle  than  men',  interest.  They  go  upon  the  very  principle  which 
the  South  has  contended  for.  They  say— for  upon  (his  subject  I  have  con- 
versed with  them  I'recly— that  they  are  aware  of  the  advantage  to  their  inter- 
est which  might  result  from  the  re!  en  thai  of  the  clause,  but  that  it  is  in  con- 
n  of  the  principle  for  winch  they  have  eon  rein  aid  on  behalf  of  ^outb- 
j,  and  that  is  the  principle  of  non-intervention  on  the  subject  of 
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slavery.  They  will  sacrifice  their  interests  for  the  preservation  of  the  great 
principle  upon  which  they  are  willing  l.o  stand  with  their  Southern  friends-  ■ 
tlic,  principle  of  lie jii -its t L-i- vci:llc)i i  ;  ami  wlm  b,  it  ihe  amendment  prevails,  is 
the  principle  which  pervades  the  emire  bill,  running  through  it,  from  first  to 
last.  1  know,  sir,  that,  another  principle,  liar  boon  cnurciuicd  fur  by  Southern 
gentlemen  of  great  am; ounce,  and  ilia.i  [jriiie:i[;!cs  in,  that  tin;  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates  confers  upon  the  slaveholder  tin;  right  to  carry  his  slaves 

into  these  Territories,     if  so,  where  in  the  ie  ;■■  i-  oitccdiclion  ?    Tim 

Constitution  is  paramount  and  -nioreme  ;  ami  if  the  Legislature  of  the  Terri- 
tory were  to  pass  any  law  in  violai  ion  of  the  ( 'onsiiimion,  that  law  unques- 
tionably wonhl  be  mill  and  void  from  the  moment  of  its  passage;  and,  as 
suggested  by  I  he  scnaior  f  10111  Maryland,  there  is  n  suspension  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  bill  in  reference  fo  the  only  Territory  in.  contest — New  '.Mexico — ■ 
this  side  of  the  I'iio  Grande,  until  this  etforl  at  conipr<an;sc  shall  be  sticcess- 
fnl,  or  thwarted  and  defeated,  it  appears  to  me,  therefore,  tliat  upon  the 
very  principle  for  which  Snut'iC-iTi  genii;  men  have,  stood  np,  they  should 
strike  out  this  clause  from  tin;  hi]],  and  leave-  il  a  deer  and  iiidisuiitaOle  bill 
of  non-iiilcivontion,  from  tin;  enacting  clause,  to  the  cud. 

MR.  CASS,  OF  MICHIGAN. 

lint,  quitting  tin;  subject  of  legislative  iiitot -is'.cncy,  and  adverting  to  the 
immediate  proposition,  let  me  ash  wlnit  yon  are  doing.  "What?  Yott  ate 
passing  a  law  for  this  oigr.ni/alion  of  a-  government  tor  the  people  of  New- 
Mexico,  not  for  tin;  regulation  of  their  own  domestic  concerns — those  rela- 
tions of  life  which  belong  essentially  to  every  free  eoinliu-nity.  Ton  do  not 
undertake  to  tax  them.  If,  v.nnhi  be  a.  inonrtrous  a-.-unijaiou,  at  which  ev- 
ery American  would  revolt.  You  do  not  undertake  to  regulate  the  relations 
of  husband  and  wife,  or  parent,  and  child,  ot  guardian  ai:d  ward,  nor  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  other  inienuil  qoi -lions  v.-]ii<  .1  belong  to  I  hem.  We  should 
all  revolt  also  at  such  an  attempt.  Well,  sir,  It  is  not  in  the,  power  of  the 
most  acute  political  enmistrv  to  point  to  any  difference  in  principle  tict.wc.cii 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  and  the  attempt  to  lake  from  the  people  the 
right  to  rcgnhcte  at  their  pleasure  liie  velalion  of  ina-rer  and  servant,  includ- 
ing the  condition  of  slavery.  The  senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Berrien)  has 
advanced  views  which  certainly  struck  me  with  surprise,  in  this  country  and 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  lie  said  that  I  he  Territorial  Legislature  were  the 
agents  of  this  government,  ami  thai  we  had  a-  right  to  do  any  thing  here 
which  they  could  do  there.  Mr.  1'resident,  such  a  proposition  as  that  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  human  liberty.  .1;  is  far  heifer  suited  ro  Ihe.  meridian  of 
Constantinople  than  to  that  of  Washington.  Jt  assumes  for  us  full  power  to 
do  as  we  please  with  ihe  people  of  a  remote  coninuimiy,  without,  represent!! 
fion,  with  separate  interests,  and  of  whose,  concerns  we  are  wholly  ignorant. 
Why,  this  is  the  very  pretension  which  led  to  our  [.evolution— the  very  pre- 
tension which  Lord  XoHl  advanced,  aiai  which  "in  fathers  resisted.  The 
claim  was,  and  it  kx-<.  embodied  in  a  memorable  act  of  l'ai!  lament,  that  "his 
majesty  in  Parliament  hud  Ihe  righl  in  him!  1  lie  colonics  in  all  eases  whatso- 
ever;" and  here,  in  tins  American  Senate,  the  whole  lieoiiiiie.  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle  is  east,  aside,  and  the  very  power  assumed  for  a  republican 
Legislature  which  was  denied  In  a.  monarchical  one— 1  he  power  to  hind  the 
Territories  in  nil  eases  whatsoever,  i  will  not  argue  such  a  doctrine  as  tiiat, 
I  appeal  to  our  whole,  history  for  its  refutation.  The  Territorial  Legislatures 
our  agents!  and  who  made  lliem  so  :  What  law  of  tied  or  man  has  so  dealt 
with  human  rights  as  to  authorize,  such  a  pretense?  What  said  our  fathers 
upon  this  general  subject?  Why,  they  acknowledged  rhe  right  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  institute  governments  for  the  colonies,  to  establish  the 
general  outlines,  but  r,o  1  to  regelate  1  heir  intern  id  dosnoMic  concerns.      Such 
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a  claim,  where  thpvo-  is  no  reyiivsenralion,  change  the  lovm J  an  we  may,  is  the 
very  essence  of  tyranny.  Jt  ivas  (or  this  JiirJjr  of  self-government  th:ii  the 
patriots  of  the  lievolni  :-.jit  ( nt  so.  d  iuio  a  iearlt;!  contest  with  the  mightiest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the.  earth,  and  out  of  which,  liy  the.  blessing  of  God  mid 
by  their  undaunted  jinmie»,  iliev  came  trimupbaaily,  :•■:  ruling  rheir  own  lib- 
erties, and  ours  too,  so  long  as  v.'e  have  wisdom  ami  pafiioti-ui  to  maintain 
them.  And  I  must  confers  that  nothing  has  aslouishod  me  more,  in  all  the 
discussions  that  have-  pro""!!  out.  of  this  eontrovcivy,  [ban  t ho  coolness  with 
which  gentlemen  rise  here  and  maintain,  (he  right  of  Congress  to  legislate- 
for  these  distant.  Territories  hi  all  cases  whatsoever,  annihilating  human  free- 
dom, and  establish  in;;  aihirraiy  [mmit  In  the  same  pretension.  If  this  is  not 
tyranny,  tell  me  what  it  is,  Is  your  clai:n  founded  on  the  Constitution? 
Put  your  finger  oh  (ho  place  ami  showir.  There  is  not  the  first  word  which, 
expressly  or  by  implioatian,  gives  it  to  run.  kvon  the  right  to  organize  gov- 
ernments is  not  there.  ISiii  ii" von  assume  thai  as  a  m alter  o]'  necessity,  what 
neeessity  is  there  for  you,  not  to  govern  these  (iislisiit  people,  but  to  legislate 
for  them,  and  to  take  iVoni  Ibom  the  very  first  uttiibuie  of  freedom?  ]>o 
you  found  this  claim  ujioa  your  Miperior  v,-isdnni — upon  your  capacity  to  judge 
what  is  suited  to  the.  people  better  than  they  can  judge  for  themselves?  1 
ask  you  where  ever  there  was  nsi  arbitrary  government  which  had  not  the 
same  self-sumeicnt  opinion  of  its  own  wisdom,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
people?  Lord  North  thought  so  and  said  so.  The  sultan  thinks  so;  and  at 
Vienna  and  I'cle^aiugh  lu  dii.iV  -ach  a  clear  proposition  is  to  insure  a  res- 
idence in  Siberia,  or  to  e.Yi:anst  hie  hi  Ai;s!rh;n  dungeons, 

Pending  the  decision  of  the  Ron  at  n  on  these  hi  Up,  the  sen- 
ators elect  from  the  State  of  California  were  in  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  lobby  of  the  Senate.  They  hoard  all  these  debates 
—debates  upon  a  bill  so  deeply  important  to  their  state,  and 
upon  the  passage  of  which,  it,  was  believed,  depended  their  ad- 
mission as  senators  of  the  United  States.  The  senator  from 
Illinois  had  the  California  Bill  under  liis  especial  charge.  He 
was  its  friend  and  advocate — its  champion  and  defender.  He 
proclaimed  his  views  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  enable  a 
deaf  man  to  hear  them,  and  in  language  so  plaiu  that  a  simple- 
ton could  understand  him.  His  speeches  were  published  daily, 
and  were  read  by  all.  The  senators  from  California  were  not 
deaf,  nor  were  they  simpletons-,  they  read  the  papers,  and  read 
and  understood  the  sentiments  of  every  man  in  the  Senate 
upon  the  Territorial  question.  Yet,  nine  years  later,  one  of 
those  senators,  who  had  heard  Douglas  make  the  speeches  we 
have  quoted  above,  told  the  people  of  California  that  he  had 
voted  to  remove  Judge  Douglas  Irom.  the  committee  where  he 
had  matured  the  bill  ior  the  admission  of  California,  because,  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  1858,  that  man  Douglas  had  declared  that 
be  was  in  favor  of  allowing  the  people  of  a  Territory,  through 
their  own  Legislature,  to  exclude  slavery  if  they  did  not  desire 
it  in  the  Territory !     Wonderful  awakening  to  the  cause  of 
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justice !  In  1859,  William  M.  Gwtn,  senator  from  the  State 
of  California,  declared  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  be  a  political 
outcast,  who  had  been  displaced  from  die  chairmanship  of  a 
committee  because  he  had  expressed  an  opini.un  that  the  people 
of  a  Territory  might  exclude  slavery  by  the  action  of  their  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature;  and  in  1850  the  same  William  M.  Gwin 
selected  from  the  sixty  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
the  same  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as  the  most  appropriate  person 
to  present  his  credentials  to  the  United  Slates  Senate,  not- 
withstanding he  had,  in  the  hearing  of  said  Gwin,  a  few  weeks 
previously,  in  the  speeches  we  have  quoted,  expressed  the 
same  opinions  most  unequivocally,  broadly,  and  distinctly. 
Wonderful  change  of  opinion  1     Kent  arable  falling  of  the 
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On  the  31st  of  July,  after  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Norris's  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Pearee,  of  Maryland,  desiring  to  get  rid  of  the  pro- 
viso of  Mr.  Dawson,  attached  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Brad- 
bury, moved  to  strike  out  all  those  sections  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mex- 
ico, intending,  when  that  motion  was  agreed  to,  to  move  to 
reinsert  all  of  them  again  except  the  Dawson  amendment,  in 
lieu  of  which  he  said  he  would  offer  a  proviso  to  the  effect 
that  the  territorial  government:,  provided  for  New  Mexico  by 
the  bill  should  not  go  into  eftect  until  March,  1851.  Under 
this  proposition,  if  the  Texas  Boundary  was  not  settled  by 
March,  '51,  the  government  of  New"  Mexico  would  go  into 
operation  on  both  sides  of  the  liio  Grande,  extending  over, 
of  course,  the  territory  claimed  by  Texas.  The  motion  to 
strike  out  was  agreed  to— yeas  33,  nays  22.  Mr.  Pearce  then 
moved  to  insert  as  above  stated,  A  motion  to  postpone  the 
bill  indefinitely  was  made  and  lost — yeas  27,  nays  32.  A 
long  debate  ensued,  and  another  motion  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely resulted — yeas  20,  nays  30;  the  senators  from  Texas 
voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr,  Yulee,  of  Florida,  moved  to  strike  out  of  Mr.  Pearee's 
amendment  all  that  related  to  Texas,  being  the  Bradbury 
proposition,  and  this  motion  was  agreed  to — yeas  29,  nays  28. 
Amotion  to  hide'iniiely  postpone  was  again  made,  and  lost  by 
a  majority  of  one. 
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The  question  was,  after  much  depute  and  many  rejcei  fid  mo- 
tions to  adjourn,  etc.,  taken  on  Mr.  Pearce's  motion  to  restore 
the  sections  of  tile  bill  relating  to  New  Mexico,  and  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative — yeas  25,  nays  29.  So  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  were  IkiUi  put  out  of  the  omnibus. 

Mr.  Walker  moved  to  strike  out  all  relating  to  Utah,  leav- 
ing California  alone  in  the  bill,  but  that  motion  failed. 

Mr.  Atchison  then  moved  to  strike  out  all  of  the  bill  relating 
to  California,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to  turn  her  out  of  the 
omnibus."     This  was  rejected  by  a  tic  vote,  29  to  29. 

Motions  to  adjourn,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
made  in  rapid  succession,  but  all  failed;  the  Senate  was  de- 
termined to  finish  the  bill  that  night. 

At  last  the  Senate  reconsidered  the  vote  rejecting  Mr, 
Atchison's  motion,  and  then,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  25,  struck  out 
all  that-  related  to  California.  And  Utah  was  the  only  pas- 
senger left  in  the  omnibus  I 

An  incident  took  place  at  this  time  which  has  derived  a  pe- 
culiar significance  from  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  Congress  since  that  time.  It  being  necessary 
to  alter  the  proposed  boundaries  of  Utah,  in  order  to  include 
some  settlement  whoso  exact  locality  had  to  some  extent  been 
more  definitely  ascertained  since  the  original  framing  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Douglas  moved  to  fix  the  southern  boundary  upon 
the  line  of  37°  north  latitude. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  insert  36°  30'  in  lieu 
of  37°. 

Mr.  Douglas  accepted  the  amendment  as  a  modification  of 
his  own. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  "I  wish  to  say  a  word 
as  a  reason  why  I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment.  I  shall 
vote  against  36°  ilO'  because  I  think  there  is  an  implication  in 
it.  (Laughter.)  I  will  vote  for  37",  or  36°  either,  just  as  it  is 
convenient,  but  it  is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  here 
is  an  attempt  in  this  bill — I  will  not  say  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  mover — to  pledge  this  Senate  and  Congrats  to  the  imag- 
inary line  of '36°  30',  because  (hero  are  some  historical  recol- 
lections connected  with  it  in  regard  to  this  controversy  about 
slavery.  I  will  content:  myself  with  saying  that  I  never  will, 
by  vote  or  speech,  admit  or  submit  to  any  tiling  that  may  bind 
the  action  of  our  legislation  here,  to  make  the  parallel  of  36° 
G  2 
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30'  the  boundary -Hue  between  slave  and  free  territory.  And 
when  I  say  that,  I  explain  the  reason  why  I  go  against  the 
amendment." 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  rejected,  yeas  26,  nays 
27,  and  among  those  voting  in  the  negative — voting  never  to 
admit  or  submit  to  any  thing  that  might  bind  the  action  of 
Congress  to  make  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  of  36°  30'  the 
boundary  between  slave  and  free  territory — were  Chase  of 
Ohio,  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  Ham- 
lin of  Maine,  and  Seward  of  Xew  York,  who,  five  years  there- 
after, denounced  the  repeal  or  removal  of  that  "  imaginary 
line"  when  proposed  by  the  same  senator  who  now  moved  its 
recognition!  In  1850  these  abolitionists  refused  to  vote  to 
make  it  the  southern  boundary  of  a  territory,  lest  doing  so 
might,  by  implication,  be  an  admission  of  the  "  historical  rec- 
ollections" of  that  line.  In  1854,  no  men  were  more  loud  ov 
more  vehement  than  these  same  men  in  glorifying  the  "  his- 
torical recollections"  of  the  "sacred  compact"  and  "time-hon- 
ored compromise  I" 

The  amendment  having  been  rejected,  the  following  remarks 
were  made : 

Mr.  Douglas.  "It  is  necessary  to  make  some  change  of 
boundary  in  order  to  include  Hie  Mormon  settlements.  Thir- 
ty-seven degrees  will  include  them  as  well  as  36°  30'.  I  move 
to  insert  '37°.'" 

Mr.  Hale.  "Agreed.    I  have  no  objection." 

Mr.  Mason.  "I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Illinois  by  inserting  '  3G='  instead  of  37°.'" 

Mr.  Hale.  "I  have  no  objection." 

Mr.  Mason's  amendment  was  rejected,  and  "37°,"  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  adopted. 

The  struggle  to  defeat  the  bill  was  protracted  some  time 
longer,  but  at  last  the  question  was  put  on  ordering  it  to  a 
third  reading,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  stood  as  follows: 

Yens — Atohi;on  of  !U;«nnri.  I ;.ii [;;(:,.  uf  Xn::ri  ("iiriilim.  "Ronton  of  Mis- 
souri, Borden  of  (^::;-.;-a.  Drmiliiiry  of  Maino,  liri.dit  of  l.ouktin.  Ruflov  of 
South  Carolina,  C;i-s  of  Mirkipin,  Duvis  of  lli.-sl» 1 1  ■.[.].  Dowson  of  GfOi'jria, 
Dickinson  of  Xo-.v  York.  'Dm'^o  ni'  Jdivii.  Don^las  of  lilinok  Downs  of  Lou- 
isiana, .Kdoli  fif  !M  iohigiiji,  Houston  of  T^siis,  Ilnutor  of  Virginia.  Jones  of 
Iowa,  King  of  Alabama,  Mason  of  Virginia,  Morton  of  Florida.  Xorris  of 
New  Hampshire,  Pratt  of  Maryluinl,  Seliastkm  of  Arkansas.  Shields  of  Illi- 
nois, Soule  of  Louisiana,  Sprm-ioe  of  l)\:lL-.\\ uro,  S^j-._;o-..:i  of  Pennsylvania, 
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Turnev  of  Tomic^oe,  rudeniortt!  of  lii-ntuekv,  Wale*  of  Dula'.ViU'e,  Yulco  of 
.I'loriiLi— Total,  33. 

Xu;/x— i;ald«i)i  nl'  Coniicctii'nt.  P.rf!  pfTmiic^rc.  Ciiuse  of  Ohio,  Clarke 
of  Rhode  I-land,  Davis  ul"  \l-.-M!i:lin-cri  j,  [):iyl..m  <:t'  Nnv  Jersey,  Dodjre  of 
Wisconsin,  Ev.-mj;  of  OLio,  ( i leene  of  jihculu  Islam',  dale  of  Now  Hamp- 
shire, Hamlin  of  .Uiiino,  Jlil!'-r  of  NViv  Jersey.  J'eareo  of  iUiinhinl,  Soivnvd 
of  Kew  York,  Smith  ol't'otiticetuaii,  Upborn  of  Ycrmoiii,  Walker  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Wiiithrop  of  Massaelmsclt-— Total,  18. 

The  next  day  the  M]I  was.  passed  without  a  division.  The 
title  was  amended  to  read,  "A  Bill  to  establish  a  Territorial 
Government  for  the  Territory  of  Utah  ;"  and  the  bill  was  sent 
to  the  House. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WHAT  BECAME  OV  THE  COMPROMISE. 

On  the  1st,  of  August,  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  Jlr. Bong- 
las,  after  debate,  proceeded  to  tlio  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  reported  by  him  for  the  admission  of  California, 
An  amendment  was  proposed  to  limit  her  southern  boundary 
by  the  line  of  36°  30',  which  was  rejected.  The  bill  was  de- 
bated daily  until  the  12th,  when  it  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  on  the  next  day  was  passed — yeas  34,  nays  IS. 

On  August  7th  Mr.  Pearce  introduced  a  bill  making  pro- 
posals to  Texas  ibv  the  establishment  of  her  northern  and  west- 
em  boundaries,  its  genera]  features  and  objects  being  the  same 
as  those  contained  in  that  part  of  the  Omnibus  1  iill  relating  to 
this  question;  mid,  after  discussion  and  amendment, the  bill, 
on  August  Oth,  passed  the  Senate  by  yeas  30,  nays  20. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  had  pass- 
ed, Mr.  Douglas  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  to  establish  a  Ter- 
ritorial Government  for  New  Mexico.  The  motion  prevailed, 
and  that  bill  was  considered  by  iho  Senate,  and  on  the  15th 
of  August  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed — yeas  2T,  nays  10. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  was  taken  up  on  August  15th  ;  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  on  the  23d  by  a  vote  of  yeas  27, 
nays  12,  and  passed  on  the  20th  without  a  division. 

On  the  28tli  of  August  the  Bill  to  Suppress  the  Slave-trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  being  the  last  of  the  series  of 
measures  recommended  by  Mr.  Clay's  committee  of  thirteen, 
was  taken  up  in  the  Senate.  During  its  consideration  Mr. 
Seward  moved  as  a  substitute  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  which  proposition  was  debated  at  great 
length.  The  amendment  was  rejected,  but  five  senators  vot- 
ing for  it,  viz.,  Chase,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Hale,  Seward,  and 
Upham. 


THE  EXCLUSION  OF   FREIi  I 

During  this  debate,  tlic  powers  and  authority  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Louisiana  to  prohibit  immigration  and  residence  of 
negroes  within  their  respective  limits  was  elaborately  discussed, 
the  debate  at  times  becoming  animated,  and  frequently  very 
personal.     Upon  that  point  .M.r. Douglas  said: 

"My  own  state  has  been  frequently  referred  io  in  ibb.  debate  us  contain- 
ing a  provision  in  her  Consiil'.iiion  similar  to  the  one  complained  of  in  South 
Carolina.  Louisiana,  and  other  stares.  Illinois  Ii:ih  a  provision  in  her  Con- 
stitution making  ii  the  duty  of  the  T.cghlaiare  to  provide  cliicicnt  moans  for 
keeping  all  negroes  from  coming  info  lJio  stale  who  were  not  natives  of  or 
residents  in  the  state  at  the  time  of  tho  acoption  of  rliat  instrument.  Here, 
then,  is  a  clear  ease  of  legislaiion  of  this  ce?CYintio)i  in  a  free  state.  We, 
too,  have  a  constitutional  provhlon  ilj-cjij  this  s-ihjcct ;  and.  before  that  consti- 
tutional provision  ivas  adupted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people — 
it  having  been  submitted  io  tho  pc-npls  Md'aratcly.  ^  ■  1 :  ■.  I  ic  dependent  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  gel  an  e_\|  res-ion  of  the  popular  voice  on 
the  subject— even  before  that  provision  was  adopted,  our  lairs  provided  that 
if  a  negro  came  into  the  stale  ho  v.a-  it: n ui  Hi  1  to  procure  a  white  man  to  go 
his  security  for  good  behavior,  and  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  give  the  se- 
curity he  was  hired  out.  to  service  lor  one  year ;  if,  «r  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
still  failed  to  give  it,  he  was  hired  out  for  another  year;  and  so  on  until  he 
could  find  some  white  person  to  go  security  for  his  good  behavior,  and  that 
he  would  not  become  a  charge  noon  the  public.  Su<  h  ha>  been  the  legisla- 
tion of  my  own  state  from  I  bo  time  she  was  first  admiticd  ioto  tlie  Union, 
and  I  presume  it  has  been  the  same  in  other  free  stales.  Those  provisions 
were,  rigidly  enforced  ;  and  jaw,  when  1  bear  rb.it  ^Massachusetts  can  not  get 
a  trial  of  the  couititiitbuial  one- [ion  j  necked  in  rliat  legi-bniem,  J  will  assure 
the  senators  from  that  stale  I  hah  if  they  v.  hi  C"iiie  lo  Illinois,  we  will  furnish 
them  all  tho  faciiiiios  to  test  the  constitutional  i|uestiou.  We  are  willing  to 
have  the  right  tested  so  far  as  we  are.  concerned.  The  trial,  then,  can  take 
place  between  two  free,  slate-  of  ihe  Linhai,  where  there  will  be  no  sectional 
prejudices,  no  hostile-  feeling;  im-iicd,  ;tnd  n  here  we  can  have  a  fair  trial 
upon  the  constitutional  questions  involved.  We  belie,  e  tkat  we  have  a  right 
to  pass  all  those  laws  that  we  deem  necessary  to  the  quiet  and  pence  of  our 
own  community.  These  laws  are  pn.s-.cd  among  us  as  police,  regulations  ;  they 
are  executed  as  such.  There  is  no  ditliculty  in  having  a  trial  there,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Kales;  and  then  we  can  sea 
whether  we  have  the  right  or  not.  We  believe  that  we  have  ihe  right.  We 
border  upon  slave  states,  upon  two  sides.  We  tio  not  wssk  to  make  our  state 
an  asylum  for  all  liie  md,  and  decrepit,  ami  broken  down  negroes  that  may 
be  sent  to  it.  We  desire  every  other  slate  to  take  care  of  her  own  negroes, 
whether  free  or  slave,  and  we  nil!  lake  care  of  ours.  That  law  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  pre  v<  nring  other  states  inundating  and  colonizing  Illinois 
with  free-  negroes.  W'e  do  not  believe  it  to  be  wise  and  politic  to  hold  out 
inducements  lor  that  class  of  people  to  come  and  lives  among  us.  Those  who 
have  been  born  in  the  state,  or  who  were  resident  there  at  the  time  of  the 
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it  of  these  laws,  are  prolecicd  in  the  enjoyment  of  .ill  their  civil 
rights,  bul  they  are  not  placed  opon  an  equably  wiih  i.Ili:  lvhites.  They  are 
not  permuted  l'.>  servo  on  juries,  nr  in  tin:  militia,  or  to  vole  at  elections,  or 
to  exercise  any  other  polities]  rights.  They  are  roeognireed  as  inhabitant, 
and  protected  as  .such  in  all  their  rights  nr"  person  ami  property.  While  wo 
protect  those  who  are  there,  ami  their  posienty,  v  e  do  not.  intend  to  he  inun- 
dated by  colonies  of  negroes  from  otliei'  states,  sent  to  us  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  trouble  of  them  at  home. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Illinois  lav  ado,  te.i  lids  system  c.fbgislation,  and, 
having  adopted  it.  we  do  not  desire  to  insist  on  ii  unless  it  is  consistent  with 
the  Const-it  ni  ion  of  the  United  states.  We  are  willing  to  have  that  question 
tested.  Wo  invite  rmy  gent.len-ni.n  who  deems  ii  right  to  oppose  these  lairs 
to  bring  his  suit.  Wo  will  i'nrrnsh  him  all  facilities  lor  having  the  question 
decided,  and  then  we  shrill  know  udiothcr  ihe  right  exists  or  not.  I  would 
nmdi  have  preferred  (his  question  shoal il  have  .en-err  between  two  of  the  free 
states  of  the  Union,  when  there  would  hate  been  no  prejudices  or  sectional 
jealousies,  or  other  improper  motives  to  enter  into  it  to  bias  our  judgment 
and  excite  our  passions,  than  to  see  it  arrayed  here  as  one  of  the  sectional 
questions  between  the  North  and  the,  South." 

On  the  16th  of  September  this  hill  was  passed— yeas  33, 
nays  19.  All  these  hills  were  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
House,  and  were  approved  by  the  President. 

Pending  the  question  on  the  passage  of  this  last  bill,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  were  made  in  the  debate: 

Mr.  Benton..  I  wish  Ibis  morning  t:i  make  u  remark  which  is  called  for  by 
what  has  taken  place.  1  .am  one  of  those  who  insi.-iod,  both  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  as  a  matter  of  e\peih'cncy,  that-  certain  bill-,  commonly  called  the 
Omnibus,  should  be  separated,  and  treated  on  their  own  merits.  1  was  an- 
swered by  urgmneiiis  of  expediency,  (her  trie  bills  would  pass  sooner  all  to- 
gether, and  thai  thereby  a  belles-  eltect  wonH  be  produced  in  settling  the 
public  mind.  I  disagreed  wir.li  those  arguments,  and  I.  then  brought  upon 
myself  a  great  deal  of  censure  hi  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in 
my  own  state.  The  thing  is  now  over;  (he  votes  have  been  taken,  and  the 
results  tell  what  history  will  tell,  that  1  was  right  in  every  thing  that  I  said. 
We  have  had  votes  upon  every  subject,  and,  when  separated,  every  subject 
passed — passed  quietly,  without  a  struggle,  and  be  a  grcai  majority;  and  (he 
effect  on  the  public  mind  has  been  just  as  sedative  as  if  ihe  whole  close  had 
been  taken  at  once  j  and,  sir,  when  we  come  to  look  info  flic  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  four  leading  measures,  '.ire  admission  of  California,  the  Territorial 
government  for  Utah  a.nd  Now  Mexico,  arid  ihe  settlement  of  the  Texan 
[Somtdary  question,  we  hud  ibnt  the  yeas  who  voted  for  all  (he  four  measures 
amount  to  just,  seventeen!  and,  counting  in  one  who  was  absent  (Mr.  Clay), 
they  would  have  neon  just  eighteen  -eighteen  out  of  sixty.  That  there  may 
be  no  mistake  about  it,  I  will  read  the  names,  so  that,  if"  I  am  wrong  in  any 
particular,  I  may  lie.  corrected.  Those  who  voted  for  nil  the  measures  are 
Messrs.  Bradbury,  Tirigbt,  Cass,  Cooper,  Dodge,  Dickinson,  Douglas,  Felch, 
Houston,  Jones,  Mangum,  Xorris,  Shields.  Hpraanee,  Sturgeon,  Wales,  and 
Whiteomb— just  seventeen,  and  the  one  ah-en:  would  make  eighteen.  And 
that  I  hold  to  be,  the  true  strength  of  the  Omnibus  Hill,  as  proved  by  the  re- 
sult when  every  memberw  as  at  liberty  to  voir;  precisely  as  he  thought  right, 
uninfluenced  by  any  oilier  consideration  then  what  belonged  to  the  hill  itself. 
Then,  with  respect.  :o  the  comiiiiitec  of  thirteen.  1  liud  there  were  only  five 
of  them  voting  for  I  he  windc.  of  these  niea-r.res ;  and  1"  will  read  their  names, 
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so  that,  if  there  bo  any  mistake,  T  may  be  corrected:  they  were  Messrs. 
Bright,  Cass,  Cooper,  Dickinson,  ami  Dodge  of  Jowu.  Ho  that  there  were 
only  five  of  the  committee  oui  of  thirteen  who  voted  for  all  of  these  bills;  one 
of  them  (Mr.  Web.-tcr)  being  absent  hy  reason  of  accepting  a  cabinet  appoint- 
ment, and  another  for  hi-  health.  jNow,  sir,  the.  majority  by  which  these 
bills  passed  severally  were  these:  Utah  hy  a  majority  of  eighteen;  Texas 
Boundary  by  u  tnaioritv  of  leu ;  California,  by  a  ninjoriiy  of  rixleen  ;  andi'ew 
Mexico  hy  a  majority  of  seventeen.  .(  give  these  result  fur  the  purpose  of 
jiislifyiug  myself  it)  stnmling  out  for  what  .1  considered  to  he  a  parliamentary 
law  in  originally  wisoiug  to  sepnratu  all  these  hills,  and  1  now  say  that  the 
result  has  ooisiinned  every  tiling  I  said  noon  this  floor. 

Hfr.  IJoibje  of  Iowa.  1  rise  for  the  perfuse  of  correcting  the  senator  from 
Missouri.  I  wish  (o  say,  as  a  historical  fuel,  that  1  was  not  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  thirteen. 

Mr.  Bunion.  Ah  1  then  thai  makes  ray  position  so  inneii  the  stranger,  and 
rednees  the  nmnhcr  to  four  out  of  the.  whole  thirteen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Mi-.i-sippi.  "While  gentlemen  are  dividing  the  honors  that 
result  from  the  passage  of  these  bills,  either  in  n-  joint  or  separate  form,  I 
have  only  to  say  that,  so  fur  as  I  am  eoneerned,  they  are  welcome  to  the 
whole.  I  do  not  represent  (hat  public  opinion  v.liii.h  required  the  passage 
of  them,  either  jointly  or  separately.  If  uny  man  lias  a  light  to  he  proud  of 
the  success  of  these  measures,  it  is  the  senator  from  Illinois  (Mr,  Douglas). 
They  were  brought  before  the  Senate  hy  the  committee,  which  it  is  claimed 
has  done  so  mueh  for  the  honor  of  ihe  Senate  ami  the  peace  of  the  country, 
merely  stuck  together — liio  work  of  other  iiii:i.=ju?  ami  except  the  little  bill 
to  suppress  the  sktve-trude  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  the  public  opinion  of  the  community  which  r  represent  has  been 
shadowed  forth  in  pubhc  meetings  and  in  (he  public  press,  ii  has  been  wholly 
adverse  to  the  grout  body  of  these  mcusures.     I  voted  for  one — that  which 

the  senator  IVom  Virginia,  origit il,  and  v.  liieh  was  mouiticd  in  the  Senate 

till  I  thought,  as  far  as  we  could  make  il  so,  il  hecatne  eliieient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  rights.     That  was  the  only  one  which  met  my  approval. 


MR.   DOUGLAS    OX   TTT.1-;    COHrttOMISli    ATTF.TS    ITS    ADOPTION. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1SGI  an  animated  contest  for 
governor  had  taken  place  in  Mississippi ;  Mr.  Foote  had  been 
the  candidate  of  those  who  in  thai  slate  approved  those  meas- 
ures, and  he  had  been  elected.  His  duties  as  governor  did  not 
commence  until  January  ;  he  there  lb  re  appeared  in  the  Senate 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  1  851— '2,  and  on  the  4th  of 
that  month  submitted  a  resolution  declaring  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Congress,  the  measures  of  adjustment  adopted  in  1850 
were  a  settlement  of  the  questions  embraced  in  them,  and 
which  ought  to  be  respected  and  acquiesced  in,  etc. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  after  the 
passage  of  the  compromise  measures  in  1 350,  Mr.  Douglas  re- 
turned to  Illinois.  The  Northern  country  had  been  greatly 
agitated  and  excited  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  terms, 
character,  and  requirements  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.     It  was 
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vehemently  denounced,  and  bad.  but  few  willing  or  competent 
defenders.  When  he  arrived  in  Chicago,  that  city  was  in  a 
tempest  of  abolition  fury.  The  excitement  was  general,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  had,  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  act  was  really  and  truly  of  the  infamous  character  that  was 
represented  by  the  abolitionists.  The  city  council,  yielding  to 
the  storm,  had  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  act  as  a  vi- 
olation of  the  Constituiionof  iho  United  States  and  of  the  law 
of  God,  and  those  senators  and  representatives  who  voted  for 
it,  and  also  those  who  were  absent,  and,  consequently,  did  not 
vote  against  it,  as  traitors,  Benedict  Arnolds,  and  Judas  Iscar- 
iots.  The  council  also  released  the  '■  citizens,  officers,  and  po- 
lice of  the  city"  from  all  obligation  to  assist  or  participate  in 
the  execution  of  the  law,  and  declared  that  "it  ought  not  to 
bo  respected  by  any  intelligent  community."  On  the  next 
night  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  approving  and  sanctioning  the  action  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, and  organizing  violent  and  successful  resistance  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  A  committee  reported  to  this  meeting  a 
series  of  resolutions  more  revolutionary  in  their  character,  and 
going  to  a  greater"  extent  in  resisting  the  authority  of  the  fed- 
eral government  than  even  those  of  the  Common  Council. 
Numerous  speeches  in  support  of  the  resolutions  were  received 
with  boisterous  and  furious  applause,  pledging  their  authors 
to  resist  even  unto  "  the  dungeon  and  the  grave." 

Mr.  Douglas  appeared  upon  the  stand,  and  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Common  Council  and  the 
phrensied  excitement  which,  seemed  to  rage  all  around  him,  he 
desired  to  be  heard  before  the  assembled  people  of  the  city  in 
vindication  of  all  the  measures  of  adjustment,  and  especially 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Ho  said  he  would  not  make  a 
speech  that  night,  because  the  call  for  the  meeting  was  not 
sufficiently  broad  to  authorize  a  speech  in  defense  of  those 
measures  ;  but  he  would  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  to 
give  notice  that  on  the  next  night  be  would  address  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  upon  these  subjects.  He  invited  men  of  all 
parties  and  shades  of  opinion  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
proceedings,  and  assured  them  that  he  would  answer  every 
objection  made,  and  every  question  which  should  be  propound- 
ed, touching  the  measures  of  adjustment,  and  especially  the 
Fugitive  Bill.     After  farther  discussion,  and  much  confusion 
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and  opposition,  the  meeting  was  induced  to  adjourn,  and  hear 
Mr.  Douglas's  defense  before  they  would  condemn  lurn.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  excitement  continued  to  increase,  and  the 
next  night  (October  23)  a  tremendous  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled— by  Jar  the  largest  meeting  ever  hold  in  the  city — and 
Mr.  Douglas  delivered  a  speech  in  defense  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  and  other  measures.  The  meeting  then  resolved  unani- 
mously to  faithfully  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law.  and  to  perforin  every  other  duty  and  obliga- 
tion under  the  Constitution  of  the  diked  States,  The  meeting 
also  adopted,  with  only  eight  or  ten  dissenting  voices,  a  reso- 
lution repudiating  the  action  of  the  Common  Council,  and  then 
adjourned  with  nine  cheers— three  for  Douglas,  three  for  the 
Constitution,  and  three  for  the  Union. 

In  the  debate  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Foote,  Judge  Doug- 
las entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  produced 
his  absence  at  the  time  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  also  of  his  votes  for  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  Although  these  explanations  were  made 
more  than  a  year  subsequent  to  his  speech  before  the  Chicago 
meeting,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  to  include  them  here,  and  to 
follow  them  up  by  the  speech  which  is  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  them.  This  speech  embraces  a  concise  history  of  his 
previous  action  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  I  Bui,  Mr.  Fool.o's  resolution  being 
under  consideration,  Mr.  .Douglas  addressed  the  Senate  as  fol- 
lows : 

WHT  HE  DID  NOT  TOTE  FOR  THE  FUGITIVK  SLAVE   ACT. 

The  senator  from  Texas  (.MY.  Houston),  in  the:  eoi-rso  of  hi-  speech,  took 
occasion  to  say  that  In-  v,',is  the  only  senator  now  lioh!iv,>;  a  seat  upon  this 
floor  who  voted  for  all  i  lie  mca-iin  -  of  cum;  coin  ise.  That  may  bo  so,  for 
anglit  1  know  to  the  font  vary.  Jiui  I  ho  inh-vence  drawn  from  that  remark, 
and  the  distinct  idea  conveyed  hy  ii,  do  grcai  injustice  to  me,  and  perhaps  to 
other  senators.  1  voted,  sir,  for  nil  the  measures  uf  the  compromise  but  one; 
and  I  undertake  to  say,  in  regard  !o  that  one,  that  it  wus  well  known  to  the 
Semite  before  the  measure  piis.sod,  end  at  the  time  ii:  pnssed.  and  lias  been 
distinctly  proclaimed  to  ihe  country  since,  that  1  would  have  voted  for  the 
Fugitive  Slave  L.t.v  if  I  could  have  been  i:i  the  Senate  at  the  time,  and  that 
I  was  anxious  to  he  here-  fur  the  purpose  of  ea-iine;  thai  vote.  I  say  it  was 
distineily  known,  because  I  mid  so  declared  In  debate  prior  lo  the  passage  of 
that  act;  becaiisr:  every  senaior  oil  both  -ides  of  Ihe  eh  an,  her  who  conversed 
with  me  knew  that  I  was  friendly  to  ihe  nice.;,  hit. ;  and  been  use,  when  I  re- 
turned home,  before  aiy  own  constituent -i,  I  /n.suuicd  t lie  responsibility  of  an 
affirmative  vote  upon  the  hot.  Yes,  sir.  tin;  imputation  lias  been  repeatedly 
made  by  implication  on  this  iloer,  an!  in  express  ic-rui*  by  the  partisan  jov.r- 
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nals,  thai  nil  [hose  whose  names  are  not  recorded  fti  tin'  passage  or  the  bill 
rl !hUlc-i.(  the  question  !  Whatever  political  sins  1  may  at  any  time  have,  com- 
mitted, I  think  .1  inisy  safely  assert  that  nn  som.tor  ever  douiited  ray  willing- 
ness to  assume  the  I'd  1  measure  of  responsibility  resulting,  fmiii  my  oflkinl  po- 
sition. TIio  dodging  of  i-tjsos — [he  attempt  to  avoid  responsibility — is  no 
part  of  ray  system  of  political  tactics.  Ami  yet,  sir.  the  special  organ  of  the 
administration  Las  on  si'it  .;il  i :i-:-:!rii .-.i-i  accn-i'd  t:ie,  in  connection  with  the 
distingeished  semilor  f.nni  Michigan,  '.villi  lia-iD.^  doaged  the  vote  on  this 
bill.  In  order  to  put  this  accusation  to  lest,  mm;  for  all,  now  and  forever,  I 
have  concluded  to  give  a  derailed  account  oi'  the  circumstances  which  occa- 
sioned ray  absence  at  the  lime  ['-v.:  laii  pu.-scd.  although  i;  may  subject  me  to 
the  mortification  of  exposing  my  private  and  |n  riiniary  affairs  to  the  public 
view.  I  had  a  pecuniary  obligu'inn  maturing  in  Now  York  for  near  four 
liHjuiiliu.1  dollars,  in  payment  of  properly  which  I  iia'l  purchased  hi  Chicago. 
.Apprehending  lliat  my  public  duties  wiih  reference,  io  these  very  com  promise 
questions  might  render  it  improper  to  leave  i.l'.e  cily  when  the  day  of  pay- 
ment arrived,  I  made  an  arrange  mem  with  -Mr.  .Maury,  President,  of  I  in: 
Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  to  arrange  the  matter  i'or  me  temporarily  until  my 
official  duties  would  enable  mc  to  e;ivo  it  my  personal  attention.  Feeling 
entirely  secure  under  this  arrangement,  I  ihi.me.ln.  no  more  of  it  until,  on  the 
day  the  debt  became  due.  I  received  a.  note  from  Mr.  Maury,  expressing  his 
deep  regret  and  tnoidiieatic-i  that,  in  consequence  of  ihe  unexpected  absence 
of  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  his  bank  on  thai-  day.  ho  was  unable  to  carry 
out.  tin;  arrange n lent,  1  thus  found  myself  snddcniv  placed  in  the  position 
in  which  I  was  compelled  to  go  io  New  York  instantly,  or  to  suffer  my  noto 
to  be  protested,  and  dm  commercial  credit  of  my  endorser  to  be  greatly  im- 
paired. I  immediately  pii^ed  around  the  chamber,  and  inquired  of  several 
senators  on  eaeii  side  friendly  !o  the  Fugkive  Hill  wbeiher  I  could  venture 
to  be  absent  three  or  four  days  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  Ibis  item  of 
business,  and  I  received  from  them  tlie  uniform  answer  that  the  discussion 
would  continue  at  leas',  a  wee';,  and  probably  two  weeks  longer,  before  tho 


>■  could  begin,  lielyhig  implicit  Ji  n)ion  (his  assurance,  1.  went  from  the 
Senate  Chamber  directly  to  the  ears,  and,  ridiof;  all  nignt,  arrived  In  New 
York  the  next  day.  .Mecling  sever;:!  Illinois  friends  there,  I  was  enabled  to 
meet  the  obligation,  and  avoid  a  protest  during  ibe  three  days'  grace  allowed 
me  by  law.  While  dining  with  these  friends  at  the  Aster  House  on  the  day 
1  bad  concluded  my  business,  one  of  llaan  blinded  to  the  fact  that  tho  Fugi- 
tive Bill  had  been  ordered  to  bs  engrossed  for  a  third  rending  in  the  Senate. 
I  expressed  my  sir  prise,  atd  dmi'iO'd  tiie  correctness  of  the  statement.  lie 
then  showed  me  the  paper  contain  in;':  the  telegraphic  announcement,  when  I 
immediately  rose  from  the  table,  ami  told  cay  friends  rliaf  1  must  leave  for 
Washington  that  afternoon,  in  order  to  be  able  to  nit*,  for  the  hill  on  itn.ftiial. 
pasxwje  the  next  day.  1  left  New  York  in  the  live  o'clock  train  that  after- 
noon, and,  after  riding  ail  night,  on  my  arrival  here  ibe  next  day,  I  found 
that  the  final  vote  had  been  taken  the  day  previous.  I  immediately  consulted 
with  my  colleague,  now  pro-ear  (Mr.  Shidds;,  who  authorizes  mo  to  say  that 
he  disl.iaci.lv  recollects  liie  conversation  in  which  I  expressed  my  deep  regret 
that  I  could  not  have  arrived  here  in  time  to  viae  for  tkc  bill,  and  that  I  in- 
tended then  to  ask  of  the  rsenalo  permission  to  explain  ibe  cause  of  my  ab- 
sence; in  reply  Io  which  my  colleague  sucgcsicd  thai   snob  an  explanation 

would  be  entirely  n .'cessay.  fa  the  reason  that  ir.  was  well  known  to  the 

Senate  and  the  country  flint  1  was  ia  favor  of  the  bill :  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  in  all  probability  Ike  l.iil  v.oald  undergo  some  amendment  in 
the  House  of  KeprcsniHaiiics,  which  would  require  iis  being  returned  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence,  when  I.  would  have  nil  opportunity  not  only  of  speak- 
ing, but  of  voting  for  tho  hill.     I  acquiesced  in  this  suggestion  of  ray  col- 
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league,  and  for  that  vca~nn  made  no  explanation  ai  that  time.  A  few  days 
afterward,  as  you  well  kaow  !  M  r.  Shieius  being  hi  she  chair),  and  as  many 
other  senators  may  recoiled,  I.  was  taken  ill,  and  renJcreii  incapable  of  being 
in  the  Senate  hat  a.  few  lime-  during  the  residue  of  the  session.  I  was  con- 
fined to  my  hod  lor  several  weeks,  extending  bejoml  rlie  adjournment,  hav- 
ing been  rendered  a  frip|jio  by  a  surgical  operation  on  one  hip.  So  soon  as 
I  was  able  to  be  removed,  I  was  taken  home  older  the  rare  and  kind  atten- 
tion of  one  of  my  colleagues  of  the  .1  [ona  of  Rej  resentfttrives.  Every  where 
on  my  route  1  fovmd  the  mo-i-  boisterous-  and  dcleimiucd  opposition  to  the 
Fugitive  Law;  bin.  nowhere  was  tbe  excitement  so  fierce  and  terrific  as  at 
Chicago,  where  I.  !ia:i  recently  taken  tin  my  residence.  There,  the  press  and 
tbe  pulpit  bad  joined  in  the  work  of  misrepresentation  and  denunciation.  A 
spirit  of  determined  resistance  had  he-™  inched,  and  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  community.  The  Coin  sunn  Council  of  the  oil  v,  in  its  official  capacity, 
had  passed  resolutiims  denouncing  tin'.  Fugitive  Slave  l.niv  as  a  violation  of 
tbe  law  of  God  and  the  (\ins:i:urioii  of  the  United  Stale:,  calling  upon  the 
police  of  the  cily  to  disregard  it,  ami  i  he  citi/.eas  not  lo  obey  it.  The  nest 
night  a  meeting  of  ii.ntl)  jieoj.Je  assembled  :  and  in  I  hat  meeting,  in  tbe  midst 
of  the  most  terrific  applause,  it  was  determined  to  defy  1:  death,  the  dungeon. 
and  the  grave,"  in  resistance  to  the  execution  of  tbe  law.  I  walked  into 
tlntl  meeting,  and  from  ihe  Main!  gave  notice  that  on  the  nest  night  1  would 
appear  there  and  defend  eve-ry  measure,  of  the  Compromise,  and  especially 
the.  Fugitive  Slave  Caw,  from  each  and  every  ohjeoikui  urged  to  it,  and  I 
called  upon  the.  entire  people  of  the  city  to  come  and  hear  me.  I  told  that 
body  of  men  there  assembled,  in  the  face  of  rheir  denunciations  and  of  their 
threats,  that  I  v.- as  right  am!  the}-  were  wrong,  and  if  ihey  would  come  and 
hear  mo  I  would  prove  it  to  them. 

The  next  night,  in  the  presence  of  i iiiin  people,  with  the  city  council  and 
the.  abolition isls  occupying  positions  in  from1  of  the  stand,  which  was  partially 
surrounded  In  the  rear  by  a-  huge  body  of  armed  negroes,  including  many 
fugitive  slaves,  I  siood,  and  made  the  sj'eecli  «  hieh  1  now  Isold  in  my  hand, 
and  which  I  caused  to  he  laid  upon  the  table  of  every  senator  and  represent- 
ative at  tiie  opening  of  il.e  last  session  of  Congress.  In  ih.it  speech,  if  any 
senator  will  lake  the  trouble  to  read  il,  lie  will  Urn!  shall  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  affirmative  vote  on  the  passage  of  I  be  law,  and  made  tbe 
same  explanation  of  the  causes  of  m\  abscm  e  lhat  T  have,  given  to-day,  and 
called  upon  the  gentlemen  whose  name-  1  have  slated  lo  the  Senate  as  hav- 
ing been  in  New  York  wish  me.  when  the  vote  was  taken,  and  who  were  in 
Ihe  mooting  when  the  Chicago  speech  was  made,  h>  confirm  my  statement  in 
regard  to  my  absence,  and  my  wish  al  that  time  to  vole  for  the  law.  You 
will  also  find  in  that  speech  that  I  vindicate  the  law  in  respect  to  both  its 
constitutionalily  ami  necessity;  that  I  defend  it  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its 
parts;  that  1  answer  every  objection  that  ha-  ever  been  urged  against  it. 
The  objections  rolaliirg  in  rise  right  of  Hal  b;.  jury,  to  the  writ  of  Metis  cor- 
pws,  to  records  from  other  states,  to  the  fees  of  the  con i in issio nets,  to  the 
pains  and  penalties,  to  the  "  higher  law'1 — evi.ry  objection  which  the.  ingenu- 
iiy  anil  fanaticism  of  alxiliiinur.ni  could  hived,  was  fully  and  conclusively 
answered  in  that  speech— a!,  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  vast  assemblage 
of  people.  1  am  exitenicly  rch'.ctanl.  lo  speak  of  ihe  effect  of  my  own 
speeches  ;  but  it  is  :;  part  of  the  history  of  thai  transae'ion,  that  the  meeting, 
comprising  three  fourths  of  all  the  legal  voters  of  the  city,  a  majority  cf 
whom  had  tbe  night  previously  pledged  themselves  to  open  and  violent  re- 
sistance, after  the  speech  was  emu-iuded,  >■■■■■■  ■'. -."".■ m, ■-::,!;,  miH/iird  u.  aeries  qfrcsu- 
liitirms  ill  furor  of  .'■■■i.'u /.■<;:.</  -md  <:■:.;- ;-i;o,.:y  '1:1:11  ^;,|^■■e■■  I  .-■  .;';  in-nr.if.iaii  nf 'ihe  Con. 
siiiniion  and  buns  in  rexjmet  lo  tin;  s'i,;-i  ::■■■'■  .■■  it'  .''.-i.. ■.■',■■  .■'.-,  rii.-rs.  The  resolu- 
tions were  written  a  ad  submitted  in  the.  meeting  by  niy-eh',  and  cover  tbe  en- 
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fire  ground.  I  will  only  detain  iho  Senate  while  I  v.-m.I  one  or  two  of  them, 
and  refer  to  the  pamphlet  copy  of  the  speech  for  the  whole  series.  (See 
Chicago  Speech.) 

It,  only  remains  for  in:'  !o  state  that  the  famo  city  council  assembled  on 
!he  nos.i:  night,  and  repealed  their  jinllilyiiiy  resolutions  by  a  vote  of  twelve 

Now,  Mr.  President,  J  have  given  you  a  detailed  account  of  my  course  in 
relation  to  the  Kngitive  Law,  I  have  no  comments  to  cuke  upon  it.  I  sub- 
mit the  facts,  anil  leave  tin;  Semite  and  country  10  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. These  faets  are  not  now  subedited  for  the  first  time.  They  are  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet  copy  of  the  Chicago  speech  which  1  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  which,  I  repeat,  was  laid  on  the  table  of  every  senator  and  representa- 
tive more  thitn  a  year  ago,  and  lifty  thousand  copies  were  distributed  by  sen- 
ators and  representatives  to  every  portion  of  the  Union.  T  may  also  be  per- 
mitted to  add  that,  so  far  j:s  niy  knowledge  or  l.ieiiei'  extends,  this  was  the 
first  public  speech  ever  made  in  a.  free  state  in  defense  of  the  fugitive  Law, 
and  the  Chicago  meeting  was  the  lii-sf.  public  assemblage  in  any  free  state 
that  determined  to  support  and  sustain  it.  .At  Chicago  the  reaction  com- 
menced. There  rebellion  and  treason  received  their  iirst  check,  the  fanat- 
ical and  revolutionary  spirit  was  relinked,  ami  the  su|U'cmi!cy  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  asserted  and  maintained.  I  claim  no  credit  for  the  part  I 
acted.  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty  as  a  citizen  and  a  senator.  I  claim  to 
have  done  my  duty,  and  fur  that  J.  was  entiilcd  lo  exemption  from  the  re- 
peated charges  liy  I  lie  special  orcein  of  I  lie  ndmiuistrai  ion,  and  oilier  partisan 
prints,  of  having  dodged  the  euesrion.  J  never  dodge  a  npiestion.  I  never 
shrink  from  any  responsibility  which  my  po-iiion  a.ie.l  diiiy  justly  devolve 
upon  me.  I  never  hesitate  to  give  an  unpopular  vole,  or  lo  meet,  an  indig- 
nant community,  when  I  know  1  am  right.  My  political  opponents  in  my 
own  state  have  never  made  such  a  charge  against  me,  and  I  feel  that  upon 
this  point  I  can  appeal  to  the  Senate,  with  perfect  safety  for  a  unanimous 
verde:'.  in  my  favor. 

WHY  HE  VOTED  FOR  THE  WILMOT  PROVISO. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  enn  engaged  in  the  work  of  sell -defense,  I  will  refer 
to  one  other  point.  I.  have  recently  seen  it  slated  in  several  papers  that  at 
some  time,  and  on  some  occasion,  I  had  been  llic  advocate  and  supporter 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  This  charge,  upon  investigation,  will  he  found  to 
be  as  unjust  and  unfounded  as  thru  in  regard  to  the  Pugiiiee  Law.  In  or- 
der to  put  the  (pics: ion  to  resi  urd  1  cy.-uul  di-ume  forever,  I  will  take  a  brief 
review  of  ray  course  en  the  whole  slavery  agitation,  and  show  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  principle-  by  which  my  action  upon  the  subject  has  always 
been  governed.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpii^e,  "ii  I  lie  presci;!  occasion,  to  vin- 
dicate the  correctness  of  my  view.-  ami  principles,  bar  simply  to  show  what 
they  are,  and  what  my  oflieial  act;  have  been,  in  order  Ihat  the  public  may 
judge  for  themselves.  I  have  abvay-  opposed  the  iiurodnction  of  the  subject 
eif  shivery  into  the  bails  of  (.'ongrcss  fa-  any  purpose — ejiber  for  discussion 
or  action  —except  In  the  ca-es  specified  and  enjoined  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  reclamation  el'  fugitives  from  labor. 
The  first  import  a  at  vole,  I  ever  gave  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  in 
favor  of  the  rule  excluding  aboliiion  petitions,  and  my  vote  stands  recorded 
against  its  repeal  at  the  lime  il  was  abolished.  My  action  here  since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  lias  been  governed  by  ilia,  same  principle. 
Whenever  the  slavery  agitation  has  been  forced  upon  us,  I  have  always  met 
it  fairly,  directly,  ami  fearVsslv,  and  endeavored  to  apply  the  proper  remedy. 
Whether  the  rcmedc  |  i :  ■::.,-■ .  1  tv  _■  i : .  -  fas  always  been  die  wisest  and  most 
appropriate  is  a  fur  subject  of  discussion,  and  v. ill  doubtless  give  rise  to  a 
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wide  diversity  of  opinion.  When  1 1 1 n  stormy  ajritulion  aros 
with  tin;  annexation  of  Texa-,  I  orijiimii.oii  and  tirst  '..ought  lot  ward  the 
Missouri  Compromise  us  applicable  l.i  Ibai  Territory,  and  had  ike  gratifica- 
tion to  sec  it  incorporated  in  tlio  lull  wku.Ii  anue\c;L  Tonus  to  the  United 
Stales.  I  did  net  deem  it  a  matter  of  much  moment  us  applicable  to  Texas 
alone,  but  i  did  conceive  i;  to  ha  of  vast  importance  iu  view  of  the  probable 
acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  My  pro  ii.  re  nee  for  ike  Missouri 
Compromise  was  predicated  uu  the  assumption  that  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  would  lie  more  easily  reconciled  to  that  measure  than  to  any 
ether  mode  of  adjustment:  and  tins  assumption  rcsiei!  upon  the  fact  that  [he 
Missouri  Compromise  had  keen  the  moans  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  a 
fearful  controversy  iii  lil^I,  which  hud  horn  acquiesced  in  cheerfully  and 
cordially  by  the  people  ibr  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  anil  which  all 
parties  and  sections  of  the  Union  professed  to  respect  ami  cherish  as  a  fair, 
just,  and  honorable  adjustment,  1  could  discover  no  ivu-on  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Missouri  line  to  ail  the  territory  owned  by  [lie  United  Stales  in 
1S2I  that  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  its  extension  to  the  Ilio 
Grande  and  also  to  the  Pacific,  so  soon  as  we,  should  acquire  the  country. 
In  accordance  with  the-e  views,  I  bioiifj'u  ior.vard  the  Missouri  Com  promise 
at  the  session  of  1  >■!■  I— '-l~>  as  applicable  ro  Texas,  and  had  ilia  satisfaction 
to  sea  it  adopted,  Hubsequctithy,  after  the  war  with  Mexico  had  commenced, 
and  when,  in  August,  IMtt,  Mr.  Wilmot  first  introduced  his  proviso,  I  pro- 
posed to  extend  i ho  Mhsouri  Compromise  to  ike  l.'aeilic  as  ;i  suh-tilule  for 
the  Wilraot  Proviso.  When  the  proviso  was  voted  into  the  Two  Million  Bill 
in  opposition  to  my  vote,  I  voted  u;;aiust  the  hill — which  I  would  otherwise 
have  supported — because  I'm  pioi  i-o  was  rberc.  Again,  in  J  817,  when  the 
proviso  was  voted  into  the  Three  Million  1 5 i II.  1  Toted  against  ike  bill  for  tke 
same  reason.  Tke  next  rime  I  bad  tke  opportunity  of  voting  on  the  proviso 
w-us  in  the  spring  of  LSI*,  in  tke  Senate,  pending  the  ratifoaiion  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  when  it  was  ottered  as  an  amendment  to  the  treaty,  I 
believe  hy  a  senator  from  Connecticut,  now  not  a  member  of  this  body.  The 
record  shows  that  I  here  a;'.ain  voted  against  the  proviso.  This  was  tke  last 
vote  ever  taken  on  tke  Wihti.it  ['roriso — lae  las',  thai  ever  could  be  taken 
upon  it  as  applicable  to  the  country  acquired  from  Mexico,  for  the  reason 
that  hy  this  treaty  we  acquired  Ike  country  ■■>  [thorn,  any  suck  condition  as 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilmot.  It  should  be  borne  hi  mind  that  the  Wilraot 
Proviso  not  only  proposed  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  while  ihny  re- 
mained Territories,  but  a  i-o  went  further,  urn!  proposed  to  insert  a  stipulation 
in  the  treaty  with  u.  foreign  purer  pledging  the  i'aiih  of  ihe  nation  that  sla- 
very should'  never  exist  in  the  country  acquired,  either  while  it  remained  in 
the,  condition  of  Territories,  or  after  it  should  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  states  on  an  equal  footing  with  ike  original  siates.  I  denounced 
this  proviso  as  beine;  c.nwi.-e.  improper,  and  uimorisfitui  ioeal  ;  T  never  voted 
for  it,  and  publicly  declared  that.  !  never  would  vote  for  it,  even  under  tke 
pressure  of  instructions.  The  Wilmot  1'roviso  heine:  ihus  disposed  of  forev- 
er, and  California  and  Xew  .Mexico  kn  bur  keen  acioi-rcl  without,  any  condi- 
tion or  stipulation  iu  respect  lo  slavery,  tke  question  arose  as  to  wdiat  kind  of 
territorial  governments  should  be  estabnsbed  for  tlio.se  i ntrics.  A  domes- 
vie  ailiietioii  suddenly  called  mo  from  !i;e  eapkal,  and  detained  me  several 
weeks.  On  my  return  I  found  pending  before  ike-  Senate  the  measure 
known  as  the  Clayton  Bill.  lis  provisions  were  not  smcli  as  I  would  have 
proposed  as  chairman  of  ilie  Territorial  Committee  bad  I  been  present,  yet 
it  bad  the  high  merit,  of  haviee:  baen  reported  with  great  unanimity  by  a 
special  comtriitteo  of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  members  of  tke 
Senate,  fairly  representing  all  the,  diil'eveut  sections  and  interests  of  tke 
Union.     This  fuel  ail'orded  reason  for  the  hope  that  ike  bill  might  receive 
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the  sanction  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  ami  Urns  put  an  end  to  the  contro- 
versy. Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  the  dill  received  my  cor- 
dial support,  mill  passed  too  S - 1 1 : 1 1  ■. '  I .■.  mi  overwhelming  majority,  but  was 
promptly  rejected  by  the  llo;;se  of  licoresenmnvcs.  The  controversy  being, 
reopened  with  increased  violence,  ami  my  position  at  the  head  of  the  Terri- 
torial Committee  requiring  me  to  take  the  initiative  in  some  plan  of  fair  and 
just  settlement,  1  b  tone;  lit  forward  my  origin  ill  proposition  to  extend  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  to  the  l'a<  die  in  tin;  same  sense  and  with  the  same  under- 
standing with  which  it  '.'.-;:-  originally  adopted.  This  proposition  met  the 
approbation  of  the  Semite,  and  passed  this  body  liy  a  large  majority,  hut  was 
instantly  rejected  in  the  [lon-c  <.-:  Iic|  iv>.  amlivcs  by  a  still  linger  majority. 
The  day  of  ailjoi.um.mrm  Inn  ing  arrived,  no  fa.lhcr  cleat-  were  made  to  ad- 
just the  difficulty  during  lliisr.  session.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  session, 
upon  eonsulta'.  ion  with  die  meeds  of  '.he  measure,  it  was  generally  eoneeded 
—with,  perhaps,  here  and  there  an  individual  exception— that  there  was  no 
hope  left  for  the  Mis-oori  Compromi-c,  and  consequently  some  oilier  plan  of 
adjustment  must  he  devised,  i  was  rciucluni  to  give  up  I  he  Missouri  Com- 
promise, having  been  the  Jirs:  to  bring  ir.  forward,  and  having  struggled  for 
it  in  burl)  houses  of  Cmigrcs-  fur  o'.iuui.  iivo  years.  ]!ui  public  duty  demand- 
ed that  all  considerations  nf  pride  oi'eliai  acter  anil  of  opinion  should  he  made 
subservient  to  the  puhlic  ];e.iee  and  riauquillily.  1  gave  i;  up— reluctantly, 
to  be  sure — and  conceived  the  idea  of  a  bill  to  admit  California,  as  a  state, 
leaving  the  people  to  form  a  consiitution  and  settle  the  question  of  slavery 
afterward  to  suit  themselves.  [  submitred  this  bill  to  the.  then  President  of 
the  United  States  (Mr.  I 'oik),  and  .have  die  satisl'aerion  of  staling  that  it-  re- 
ceived his  sanction,  and  nas  introduced  by  lue  with  his  approbation.  The 
great  argument  in  favor  of  this  hill  was  that  it  reoogni/ed  the  right  of  the 
people  to  determine  a;!  quesliniH  relating  to  their  dome.-tie  concerns  in  their 
Own  way,  and  authorized  them  to  do  so  uninfluenced  by  executive  dictation, 
or  by  the  apprehension  thai,  unless  they  decided  the  slavery  question  in  a 
particular  way.  their  application  for  admission  would  bo  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  endorse  and  never  did  sanction  the  charge  against  the  hue 
administration  of  having  nscd  improper  means,  or  any  means  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  people  of  tialifoinia  upon  this  qno.s'ion ;  hut  I  do  say  that, 
had  this  bill  become  the  law  of  the  land,  no  such  charge  would  ever  have 
been  made  or  suspii  ion  entertained.  The  gicnl  misfortune  is,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  .Sooih  roalb,  believe  thai  improper  inlluciiecs.  were  used  to  pro- 
duce the  result  in  California.  They  do  not  deny  the  tight  ni'ihc  people  of 
California  to  make  that  decision,  hot  limy  insist  Ihrt  the  right  should  have 
been  exercised  iVocly,  and  nnintiuenced  by  any  act  of  the  agents  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or  bv  the  apprehension  of  an  adverse  decision  hi  Congress  in  the 
event  that  they  had  decided  the  Slavery  question  otherwise.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Judiciary  Coiumiltee  rciiOrlod  againsl  and  the  Senate,  rcfusr.il  io 
pass  my  bill  to  admit.  California  as  a  -fate,  leaving  the  question  of  slavcry 
open  to  be  decided  afterward  hy  the  people,  and  thus  cat  off  all  hope  of  ad- 
justment in  that  mode.  According  to  my  recollection,  the  next  important 
measure  which  promised  the  slightest  hope  of  giving  peace  lo  the  country 
was  the  proposition  oft.he  senator  from  "Wisconsin,  which  is  usually  known  as 
the  "  Walker  Amendment."  Ail  other  plans  having  failed,  as  a  last  hope  1 
came  warmly  into  the  support  of  Unit  proposition,  ami  struggled  for  its  adop- 
tion through  that  terrible  niglu  s;  -..ion,  as  many  sena:ors  will  recollect. 

q'his  brief  history  brings  us  down  to  the  commencemi  i.i  ufthat  memorable 
long  session  when  the  late  compromise  measures  were  adopted.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  may  he  permitted  hero  to  pause,  and  remark  That,  during  the.  period 
of  five  years  that  1  was  labosing  lor  the  a.dootiuii  of  ibo  .Mi-somi  Compromise, 
my  votes  on  the  Oreuoir  questi:  u,  ai'.d  upon  all  iucidculi.l  questions  fouehing 
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slavery,  won:  given  with  lvforcTioe  to  a  settlement  on  [bitt  basis,  and  are  con- 
sistent with  it.  I],  therefore,  any  gentleman  lea,  rho  cariosity  or  wish  to  mi- 
derstnnd  the  meaning  of  any  or  nil  the  votes  I  had  occasion  to  give  during 
that  period  on  this  question,  ho  has  only  to  hear  in  mind  ihe  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  liter]  observe  the  perfect  haimuuy  between  each  vote  mill  that 

Now,  sir,  I  approach  tin:  history  of  I  lie  compromise  measures.  My  account 
will  be  brief  and  easily  understood.  Hirviuij;  again  been  placed  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  head  of  the  Territorial  Comoiittoe,  il  became  my  duty  to  prepare 
and  submit  some  plan  of  adjustment.  Early  in  December,  within  the.  lirsttwo 
or  tlivee  weeks  of  the  scwiuu,  I  wrote,  and  [aid  before  my  committee  for  their 
examination  and  approval,  two  bill--  our  I'm-  the  admission  of  ( California  into 
the  Union,  ami  the  other  containing  Ibroe  distinct  measures  ;  first,  for  the  es. 
tjtblishment  of  a  Territorial  govoi  mneni  for  Lnah  :  second,  for  ihe  establish- 
ineiit  of  a  Territorial  go  i  eminent  for  .Nov.-  Mexico  ;  ami.  I  bird,  for  tlie  sellle- 
ineilt  of  (.he  Texas  Boundary.  These  bills  remained  brieve  the  Committee 
on  Territories  from  the  mouth  of  IJeceiobet  until  the  _'.".' I;  of  March  before  I. 
eould  obtain  the  consent  uf  the  committee  to  report  them.  On  that  day  I 
reported  those  bills,  eaeh  member  of  the  committee  iv™  rvLttg  the  right,  to  op- 
pose any  portion  of  thorn  his  judgment  should  di>app:ove  of,  and  I  being  the 
only  member  who  was  responsible  for  all  the  provisions  of  those  two  bids. 
Those  bills  were  on  my  motion  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  laid  on  the  tabic  of 
eaeh  member  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  The.a  printed  bids  having  lain  on 
your  table  about  i'mif  we'd.:-,  the  Senate,  o:i  motion  of  .Mr.  Koote,  appointed 
a  commit  lee  of  thirteen,  v.  iih  !lm  distinguished  senator  born  Kentucky  (Mr, 
Clay)  at  its  head.  That  committee  took  my  tw  o  printed  bills,  joined  them 
together  with  a  wafer,  ami  reporled  :hrm  lo  the  Senate  as  one  bill,  which  is 
well  known  to  the  country  as  the  '■  Oi/inibun  JiUI." .  If  any  gentleman  has 
the  curiosity  to  mvestie-ate  this  matter,  he  can  walk  to  the  secretary's  table 
and  inspeet  the  original  Omni:):!.,  I'M!,  lie  will  ban  ibat  it  consists  of  two 
primed  bills  with  u  wafer  between  them,  and  ::  black  litie  drawn  through  the 
words  "  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Committee  on  'I.'err.ilories,"  and  in  lien  of 
them  are  inserted  these  other  words:  "  Mr.  C1..11,  from  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen,"  reported  tin:-  following  bill.  The  eoitimiri.ee  had  also  made  some 
slight  and  comparatively  unimportant  anioudnienls,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate.  The  Committee  of  Thirteen,  therefore,  diti  not 
originate  or  write  any  one  measure  conlairn  ;i  in  loo  on : a i bus.  They  availed 
themselves  of  the  labors  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  their  distin- 
guished chairman  did  ns,  iho  justice  s"  to  state  at  the  time  he  reporled  the  bill. 
The  Committee  of  Thirteen  pat  a  wafer  between  our  bills,  and  the  Senate 
took  out  the  wafer  aril  passed  them  seuaraleh  .  1  supported  the  omnibus  as 
a  joint  measure.  I  also  sapporicd  each  measure  separately.  1  had  no  pride 
of  opinion  that  the  bills  should  be  passed  in  the  precise  form  I  had  reported 
them.  I  desired  to  see  the  controversy  terminated,  and  v.- jib  willing  to  take 
the  measure  joimly  or  separately,  or  hi  any  form  in  which  they  could  pass 
both  houses  of  Congress.  I  reported  ihcia  separately  because  I  hod  ascer- 
tained the  fact  from  aetual  count  that  they  could  pass  separately,  and  could 
never  pass  jointly. 

Mr.  President,  1  claim  no  credit  for  having  originated  and  proposed  the 
measures  contained  in  the  omnibus.  There  was  no  peculiar  or  re  maskable 
feature  in  them.  They  were  merely  ordinary  measures  of  legislation,  well 
adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  their  sole  merit  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
separately  they  could  pass  ])0th  houses  of  Congress.  Being  responsible,  for 
these  bills,  as  they  came  from  the  band-  id'  (he  Committee  on  Territories,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  too  country  to  Ihe  fact  that 
thev  contained  no  prohibition  of  slave  ;■■  —no  provision  upon  ihe  subject.    And 
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now  I  com?  to  the  main  poinl.  which  explains  tin;  object  of  ihe  ilefsiitnil  state- 
ment wdiich  i  have  just,  made.  The  l.cgi.-hu  are  of  lllitinis,  by  a  combination 
of  every  Whig  in  each  house  wiih  n  lew  km  -od  Democrats,  had  passed  a 
resolution  insl  rutting  mo  to  vole  for  a  1)111  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
acquired  from  Muxko  which  should  contain  an  express  prokibiiion  of  slavery 
in  said  Territory.  The  i  nst  motion  did  not  30  to  tin;  extent  of  the  Wi'lmot 
Proviso  by  ai  templing  to  prohibit  slavery  in  ihe  sra.tes;  as  well  as  the  Terri- 
tories, but  the.  movers  of  it  oonlcnlod  themselves  with  the  provision  that 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  tin;  Territories  while  they  remained  snoh, 
leaving  the  people  to  do  an  they  pleased  when  (hey  became  a  state.  Yet 
the  instruction  was  designed  and  deemed  su!ii<  ion',  to  compel  me  to  resign 
my  scat  and  };ive  place  10  a  r.'roc-soilcr,  for  there  could  have-  been  no  expecta- 
tion of  their  electing  a  "Whig.  They  knew  my  indexible  opposition  to  the 
principle  asserted  in  the  instructions,  at  : lii?-  same,  time  i.Laf  they  knew  that 
tin;  right  of  inslm;  tion  was  ibe  scMied  doc  lii  no  of  hoih  panics  in  my  state, 
which  no  man  could  repud  hue  v.  kh  safoiy.  Kini"  isig  that  tills  conibimilion 
of  Whigs  and  Ift'ec-seders  Mattered  themselves  that  they  had  succeeded  in  a 
party  trick  which  Mould  (hive  me  IV001  1  lie  Scr.aie  and  ghc  place  to  a  Free- 
soilef  who  would  com:;  here,  ana  tarry  out.  abolition  dootriees,  I  confess  that 
they  would  have  succoodeo  io  -heir  plot  kail  1  lji.cn  certain  that  all  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Compromise  eouid  have  been  passed  ■■■,  iiliont  my  vote  and  in  oil- 
position  to  the  vote  of  an  abolitionist  in  my  place.  X  of  withstanding  these 
instructions,  I  wrote  Ibe  bills  and  reported  them  from  Ike  Committee  on  Ter- 
riioiies  witkout  the.  prokibilions,  in  order  that  (be  record  might  show  what 
my  opinions  were ;  but,  lest,  rhe  trick  migkt  fail,  a  i'ree-soil  senator  offered 
an  jimendmen;  in  tin:  precise  language  of  my  insi  ructions.  1  knew  that  the 
amendment  could  not  prevail,  even  if  my  eollcague  and  myself  recorded  the 
vote,  of  our  state  in  its  favor. 

But  if  I  resigned  my  place  to  an  abolitionist,  ii  was  almost  certain  that  the 
bills  would  fail  on  their  passage.      Aii.ee  consulting  wiih  my  colleague  and 


with  many  senators  friendly  to  the  bills,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  duty 
required  that  I  should  retain  my  seat.  1  was  prepared  to  light  and  defy  ab- 
olitionism in  all  its  forms,  but  J  was-  not  willing  to  repudiate  the  settled  doo- 


....10  of  my  stale  in  regard  to  the  rigid  of  instruction, 
taken,  I  made  a  speech  reviewing  my  course  on  the  Slavery  question  and  de- 
fining niv  position.  I  denounced  llu;  doctrine  of  the.  amendmeul,  declared 
my  unalterable  opposition  to  it,  and  gave  notice  that  any  vote  which  might 
lie  recorded  in  my  name  seemingly  in  its  favor  would  be.  tin;  vote  of  those 
who  gave  the  iusiriieiious,  and  not  my  own.  Under  [his  protest,  1  recorded 
a  vote  for  this  and  one  or  two  other  amendments  embracing  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  then  renewed  my  proiest  against  them,  and  gave  notice  that  I 
should  not  hold  myself  responsible  for  them.  Immediately  on  my  return 
home  to  my  constkueiils,  and  in  thai  same  Chicago  speech  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  renewed  mv  proiest  against  those  votes,  ami  repeated  the  notice 
to  (hat  excited  and  infuriated  meeting  that  they  were  their  votes  and  not 
mine.  I  will  detain  the  Senate  a  moment  while  I  read  a  passage  from  that 
speech.  Speaking  of  the  Territorial  bills,  I  say—  [Mr.  Douglas  then 
quoted  from  his  Chicago  speech  those  portions  ri  [i.aring  to  (he  [lowers  of  the 
l,ea:d:  lure  of  the  Territories.] 

This  speech  was  immediately  printed,  and  circulaicd  all  over  the  state.  I 
at  the  same  time  I  raveled  over  a  good  portion  of  tin'  stale,  and  made  mnny 
spceches  of  the  same  lenor,  the.  last  of  which  was  made  in  I  he  capital  of  our 
state.  A  few  weeks  afterward  Ibe  Legi-lntmc  assembled,  and  one  of  their 
first  acts  was  10  repeal  tlie  resolutions  of  instructions  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red, and  to  pass  rcsoluUoiH  approving  of  :he  course  of  my  colleague  and  my- 
self on  the  compvomi-.o  measures  liv  a  veie  of  tktce  or  four  to  one.      From 
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THE   CHICAGO    SPEECH, 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  tiie  spued)  mule  by  Judge  Dong- 
las  to  the  excited  meeting  in  Chicago  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1850.  The  report  was  written  out  next  day,  and  much  that 
was  said  is  omitted.  The  argument,  however, is  preserved,  and, 
as  a  whole,  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader  that  it  produced  a 
powerful  effect  upon  a  people  who,  really  and  truly  loyal  to 
the  Constitution,  had  been  misled  and  induced  to  acts  of  folly 
by  the  persevering  niisrepresenl.ai.knis  of  the  abolitionists. 
Four  years  later,  these  f:mai.ie=,  profiting  by  their  fatal  expe- 
rience in  allowing  Judge  JJouglas  to  defend  himself  before  the 
people,  took  care  to  prevent  another  conversion  of  public  sen- 
timent, and  refused  to  let  him  be  heard.  The  following  is  the 
speech : 

The  agitation  on  (lit:  subject  of  slavery  now  nip ing  through  the  breadth  of 
(lie  land  presents  a  most  extraordinary  spcciiicle.  Congress,  after  a  pro- 
tracted session  of  nearly  ten  months,  succeeded  i:i  passing  a  system  of  meas- 
ures, which  are  believed  hi  lit;  just  to  all  pari-  of  (he  republic,  and  ought  to 
be  satisfactory  to  the  people.  The  South  has  not  triumphed  over  the  North, 
nor  lias  the  North  achieved  a  victory  over  the  youth,  X  either  party  has 
made  any  humiliai ing  concessions  to  the  other.  Kach  has  preserved  its 
honor,  while  neither  has  surrendered  an  important  right,  or  sacrificed  any 
substantial  interest.  The  measures  composing  ihe.  scheme  of  adjustment  are 
believed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the.  principles  of  justice  and  the  Constitution. 

And  yet  wo  find  [hat  the.  agitation  is  reopened  in  the  two  extremes  of  (he 
Union  with  renewed  vigor  and  increased  violence.  In  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  special  sessions  of  the  Legislatures  are  being  called  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  -vsteinalie.  av-.I  elh'cicnt  measures  of  rcsl-mnce  to  (he  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  I'ov  the  adoption  of  disunion  r.s  the  remedy.  In 
the  Northern  Suites,  municipal,  corporations,  and  other  orgnni/.ed  bodies  <sf 
men,  are.  nullifying  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  raidng  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lien  aguinsl  the  authorif-.-  of  ihe  federal  government. 

At  the  South,  the  measures  of  adjustment,  are  denouneed  as  a  disgraceful 
surrender  of  Southern  righrs  to  Northern  abolition  ism. 

At,  the  North,  the  same  mcasim  -  are  denounced  wdh  equal  violence  as  a 
total  nbandoument  of  the  rights  of  freemen  to  com  iiiate  the  slave  power. 

The  Southern  di-oinior.ists  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  on  earth  upon  the  groc.nd  that  it  is  a  pliant  and  corrupt  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Northern  fanaticism. 

The  Northern  nullified  refuse  to  submit  the  pein's  at  issue  to  the  same 
exalted  tribunal  upon  the  ground  rL.it  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  a  corrupt,  and  supple  instrument  in  (he  Lands  of  ihe  Southern  slave- 
ocraey. 

For  these  contradierory  reasons  the  people  in  both  sections  of  the.  Union 
are  called  upon  to  resist  the  lans  of  I  be  la  ml  ami  tin;  authority  of  the  federal 
government  by  violence,  even  unto  death  ami  disunion. 

Strange  and  contradictory  positions ! 
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Both  can  not  ba  true,  and  I  trust  in  God  neither  may  prove  to  be.  "We 
have  fallen  on  evil  t:mc-=,  when  passion,  and  prchulice,  and  ambition  can  so 
blind  the  iudgments  and  de  ndcn  t i i ■. •  consciences  oi'  men  that  the  truth  can 
not  be  seen  and  felt.  The  people  ol'  the  Nor!h  or  the  South,  or  both,  are 
acting  under  a  tutu!  delusion.  Should  wo  not  pause  and  reflect,  and  con- 
sider whether  we,  as  '.veil  as  they,  have  not  been  ogrcgionsly  deceived  upon 
this  subject?  It  is  my  purpose,  ibis  f.vn big  lo  give  a  candid  ami  impartial 
exposition  of  these  measures,  to  the  end  that  the  tr'.uh  may  be  known.  It 
does  not  beeoine  a  free  people.  !o  rush  madiy  and  blindly  into  violence,  and 
bloodshed,  and  death,  am!  disunion,  v.-jihoii;,  first  satisfying  onv  consciences 
upon  whose  souls  [ha  guilty  consequences  must  rest. 

The  measures  known  as  the  adjustment  or  Compromise  scheme  are  six  in 
number : 

1.  The  admission  of  Cnli'orain,  with  her  free  Constitution. 

2.  The  erection  of  a  Territorial  j-overnment  tor  Utah,  leaving  the  people  to 
regulate  their  (ran  domestic  institutions. 

3.  The  creation  of  a-  Terriiorial  government  fur  Now  Ucxico,  with  like 

■t.  The  adjustment  of  ibe  d!spui''d  !io  mil-    y  iviih  Texas. 
5,   The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
li.  The  fugitive  Slave  Bill. 

Tin;  first-  three  of  these  measures — California,  Utah,  am!  Xv'.v  lilexieo — 1 
prepared  with  my  own  hands,  ami  reported  iVoui  the  Coinmitlee  on  Territo- 
ries, as  its  chairman,  in  the  precise  shape  in  which  they  now  stand  on  the 
statute-book,  with  one  or  Iv.o  uuhovmrlaut  amendments,  for  which  I  also 
voted.  I  therefore  hold  myself  respon-dblo  to  yon.  as  my  constituents,  for 
those  measures  as  they  passed.  Tf  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  them,  hold 
me  responsible  ;  if  i  hero  is  any  thing  of  merit,  give  the  credit  to  those  who 
passed  (he  hills.  These  men ■:;■.■■  are  civ.M.-.ie  I  im  the  great  fundamental 
principle  that  every  people  ought  to  possess  the  right  of  forming  and  regula- 
ting their  own  interim!  concerns  and  dime. -;:e  insrltiil.ioiH  in  their  own  way. 
Is  was  supposed  that  [hose  of  ore:  follow-oitken?  v.  ho  emigrated  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  to  our  other  Tcrri tor ies  wen:  as  capable  of  self-government 
as  Ihcii:  neighbors  and  kindrc.l  whan  they  leli  behind  !  hem  ;  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  believing  !bni.  I  hey  nave  lo,:  any  of  [lie it  intelligence  or  patriotism 
by  the  wayside,  while  crossing  the  Tsdimus  or  the  Plains.  It  was  also  be- 
lieved that,  after  liieir  arrival  in  ibe  cimnlry.  when  the;  hod  become  familiar 
with  its  topography.  cl:m;>:e.  |.. rod  action-,  and  resources,  and  bad  connected 
their  destiny  with  it,  they  were  fully  as  competent,  io  judge  for  themselves 
wdiat  kind  of  taws  and  institutions  were  b(  si.  a  espied  to  ihoir  condition  and 
interests,  as  we  wore,  who  never  saw  the  (oumry,  and  knew'  very  little  about  it. 
To  question  their  competency  to  do  this  was  to  deny  their  capacity  for  self- 
government.  If  they  have  ibe  requisite  intelligence  sod  honesty  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  c e :;■:■[  men i.  of  law  for  llie  government  of  v,  bite  men,  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  thev  should  nor.  lie  ileemeii  competent  to  legislate  for  the 
negro.  If  they  are  sulfa- lent!}'  enlightened  to  make  laws  for  the  protection 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property — of  mends  and  education-  -to  determine  the  re- 
lation of  husband  ami  wile— of  parent  and  child— I  am  not  aware  that  it  re- 
quires any  higher  degree  of  civiiizaiioii  to  regulnte  tin'  alfairs  of  master  and 
servant,  "These  things  an:  ell  collided  by  the  Constitution  to  each  state  to 
decide  for  itself,  ami  ^  know  of  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not 
be  extended  lo  the  Territories.  My  votes  and  aeis  hare  heen  in  accordance 
with  these  views  in  all  cases:  except-  the  instances  in  «liieh  I  voted  under 
your  instructions.  Those  were  yonr  votes,  and  nor  mine.  I  entered  my 
protest,  again;!  [hem  at  the  lime — before  and  alter  they  wore  recorded — and 
shall  never  hold  mvself  responsible  for  them.      1  believed  thill,  and  believe 
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now,  time  it  was  be  liar  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  humanity,  and  of  Repub- 
licanism, to  leave  i he  people  interested  lo  settle  all  these  ipiestions  for  thum- 
selves.  They  have  i  n  I. : ■  I ]■.  i.:i.  anil  consciences  as  well  :vs  we,  and  have  more 
interest  in  doing  that  which  is  bast,  for  themselves  ami  their  posterity,  than 
we.  have  as  their  sclf-ccns^kuted  arid  officioes  euunlians.  1  deem  it  fortunate 
for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country  that  Congress,  taking  the  same 
view  of  the  subject,  rejected  tin.:  proviso,  and  passed  the  bills  in  the  shape  in 
which  I  originally  reported  them,  Ho  far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  I  am  sure 
that  any  man  who  will  uke  the  pains  01  exuniit;::  lhc.  hi -eery  of  this  question 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  (he  tree  policy,  us  well  as  the  sound 
Republican  doctrine.  Mr.  Doughs  hove  weal  into  a  historical  view  of  the 
subject,  to  show  that  slavery  had  never  >en  CMchub.  d  in  fact  from  one  inch 
of  the  American  continent  I.jv  act  of  Congress,  after  which  he  said; 

But  let  us  return  to  the  measures  immcdiaicly  under  discussion.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  the  ([lies;  ion  of  the  admission  of  California,  was  not  free  from 
difficulty,  independent  of  tin;  subject  of  slavery.  There  were  many  irregu- 
larities in  the  proceedings;  intact,  every  step  in  her  application  for  admission 
was  irregular,  when  viewed  with  reference  to  a  literal  compliance  with  the 
most  approved  rules  ami  usages  in  the  admission  of  ire'.-  slates.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  he  homo  in  mind  that  this  resulted  i'n.ni  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  Congress  iiad  Jailed,  to  ncilcim  b-  duty — had  1  ::ra  I  dished  no  Territorial 
government,  ami  ma.de  110  provision  for  her  admission  imo  the  Union.  Sha 
was  left  without  government,  ami  was  Therefore  compelled  10  provide  one  for 
herself.  She  could  not  conform  !o  rule-  which  had  not  been  established,  nor 
comply  with  laws  which  Congress  1 1  :i ■  L  failed  to  enact.  The  same  irregular- 
ities had  occurred,  however,  and  been  waived,  in  [lie  admission  of  other 
states  under  peculiar  circumstances.  True,  iiioy  had  not  all  occurred  in  the 
ease  of  any  one  state  ;  bat  some  'mil  in  one.  01  Leys  in  another;  so  that,  by 
looking  into  lire  ciremtisrances  at  tend  lie;  'be  udiuis-don  of  each  of  the  new 
states,  we  find  that  nil  of  riiese  irregularities,  as  limy  are  called,  had  inter- 
vened and  been  waived  in  ibe  course  of  our  legi-laticc  history.  Besides,  the 
Territory  of  California  was  too  extensive  for  one  s:ate  (if  we  are  to  adopt 
the  old  states  as  a.  guide  in  carving  oat  new  our--;,  being  about  three  times 
the  si^e  of  New  York  ;  and  In  r  hear  nil  aides  were  unnatural  and  unreasonable, 
disregarding  the  tonography  of  1  lie  country,  and  embracing  the  whole  mining 
region  and  her  coast  in  the  limits.  Thus  it  will  ha  seen  ilnit  the  .Slavery 
question  was  not  Ike  only  reui  dillieiilry  thai  :he  admission  of  California 
presented  to  the  mimls  ot  calm  and  lollectiiia  unit,  ailbougli  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  it  was  the  exciting  cause,  which  stimulated  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  in  one  section  to  demand  her  insliiiu.  adnhs-ion,  ami  in  the  other  to 
insist  upon  her  oe.ct  nio.it  ion  a  1  rejection,  .liven  hi  ibis  point  nf  view,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  the  ultras  iu  each  extreme  of  the  republic  acted  under  a  mis- 
conception of  their  true  interests  and  real  policy.  The  whole  of  California — 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  country,  her  rocks  and  sands,  elevation  above  the 
sea,  climate,  soil,  and  production;—  was  biniml  10  be  free  ic-rriiory  by  the  de- 
cision of  her  own  people,  no  matter  when  admitted  or  how  divided.  Hence, 
if  considered  with  reference  to  the  preponderance  of  political  power  between 
[lie  i'i-::i.:  and  slave  h  obi  iag  states,  it  was  ma  nib  sth-  1  tit:-  irue  policy  of  the  South 
to  include  the  whole  eon  in  re  111  mic.  si  an.1,  while  ihe  same  reasons  should  hare 
induced  the.  Xortb  to  subdivide  it  into  :i.^  mam  si:  es  as  the  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritory would  justify,  lint,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  uei  proper  for  Congress  !o 
act  upon  any  such  principle.  We  should  know  no  North,  no  South,  in  our 
legislation,  hut.  look  lo  tke  irlcrcsis  of  ike  wkole  country.  By  our  action  ill 
this  case,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  California  ami  the  Pacific  coast  wore 
principally  to  be  affected,  llv  erecting  the  country  into  one  slate  instead  of 
three,  the  people  are. to  be  represented  in  the  Senate  by  two  in  the  place  of 
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six  senators.  If  ihi-ir  ini  ores' *  suffer  in  consequence,  [key  can  blame  no  one 
but  themselves,  for  Congress  only  confirmed  wbut  ihey  !u:d  previously  done. 
The  prubleminrcdatioiUo  slavery  should  have  bean  much  more  casilv'solved. 
It  was  n  question  which  concerned  flu;  people  of  California  alone.  The  other 
states  of  the  Union  had  no  interest  in  ir,  ami  no  right  (o  interfere  with  it. 
South  Carolina  settled  thru  question  wbhin  hor  own  limits  to  suit  herself ; 
Illinois  has  decided  it  in  a  imtuuor  satisfactory  fo  her  own  people;  and  upon 
what  principle  arc  we  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  of  a 
J  J  u:  i :  1  which  is  common  fo  every  state  in  the  Union? 

The  bills  establishing  Territorial  governments  for  Ctah  and  New  Mexico 
are  silent,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  except  the  precision  that,  when  they 
should  be  admitted  inlo  the  Union  as  steles,  each  should  di  eidc  the  question 
of  slavery  for  itself.  This  latter  provision  was  nor  incorporated  in  my  original 
hills,  for  the  reason  that  I  conceived  it  to  involve  a  principle  so  clearly  dc- 
lluciblc  from  the  Constitution  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  embody  it  in  the 
form  of  legal  ctiaoisnem.  J  Jut  when  it  was  olli  red  ris  an  amendment  to  tlm 
hills,  I  cheerfully  voted  lor  it.  lost,  its  rejection  should  be  deemed  a  denial  of 
the  principle  asserted  in  it.  The  abolitionists  of  the  .North  profess  to  regard 
these  hills  as  a  total  ubandor.tYior.l  of  the  principles  of  freedom,  because  they 
do  not  contain  an  express  prohibition  of  slavery,  while  the  ultras  of  the  South 
denounce  the  same  measures  as  equivalent  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

He  then  explained  and  do  lend  eel  the  Texas  Boundary  meas- 
ure, and  the  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  I  lie  local  Slave-trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  then  took  up  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act.,  and  said: 

DEFENSE   OE  THE  FUGITIVE   SLAVE  LAW. 

tb'i'ove  1  proceed  to  the  exposition  of  (hat  hill,  I  will  road  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Common  Council  of  this  city  night  before  Inst. 

Mr,  I  Jouglas  then  read  as  follows  : 

"  Wfterea.*,  The  Constitution  of  the  I  'V.jid  States  provides  that  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sn-qior.d.'d,  unless  when,  in  cases 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it;  and 

*'  Whereas,  The  tare  act  of  i\  ogress,  lutrporling  to  he  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves,  virtually  sospoiab  the  hr.h- a-  ii,;pn-  and  abolishes  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  by  its  provisions  not  only  fugitive  slaves,  hut  white  men, 
'■owing  service"  lo  another  in  another  state,  viz.,  the  apprentice,  the  me- 
chanic, the  fa  finer,  trie  la'iorer  engaged  on  contract  or  otherwise,  whose  terms 
of  service  are  unexpired,  ir..;v  he  i  ;i|  t  ir  c  aid  c.-rricl  nil  '-;  iiirimiu.il}',  and  with- 
out, legal  resource  of  any  kind  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  .No  law  can  bo  legally  or  morally  binding  on  us  which  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  ;  and 

:'  Whereas,  Above  all,  in  the  responsibilities  of  humrin  life,  and  the  prac- 
tice and  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  laws  of  Cod  should  be  held  para- 
mount to  till  human  compacts  ana  statutes  :   Therefore, 

'■  Besotted,  Tiiat  iSio  senators  and  roprcseutatb.es  it)  Congress  from  the  free 
slates,  wdio  aided  and  assisted  in  Ibe  passage  ;-f  this  .Tfarnons  law,  and  those 
■riio  bnselii  sneaked  au>  and  ■■■'■■    ■  '■■.■■  ( ■■■■■'■  d  the  question,  rich- 

ly merit  the  reproach  of  a"!  lovers  of  freedom,  and  use  til:  only  to  be  ranked 
with  the  traitors  Benedict  Arnold  and  Judas  Iscnriot,  who  betrayed  his  Lord 
and  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

"And  Resrjh.-eit  That  ibe  citizens,  officers,  and  police  of  the  city  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  i\ ■quested  in  abstain  from  all  mlorfcrcru.-e  in  1  Fie  capture  and 
delivering  up  of  the  fagijio  from  unngV.teoiii  oppression,  of  whatever  nation, 
name,  or  color. 
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"  l&sola&I,  That  the  Fugitive  Slave  Lav,-  lately  passed  by  Congress  is,  :i 
cruel  and  unjust  Inn-.  ami  ought  not  to  lie  respected  by  any  intelligent  com- 
munity, and  ih.'it  this  council  will  not  rctpiirc  the  city  police  to  render  any 
assistance  for  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves. 

"Ayes — Aid.  Jliilikeu,  l.oyii,  Sherwood,  l:'oss,  Throop,  Sherman,  Rich- 
ards, Brady,  and  Dodge. 

"Nays— Aid.  Page  and  Williams." 

But  for  tin;  passage  of  these  resolutions,  seid  Mr.  D.,  I  should  not  have  ad- 
dressed you  this  evening,  nor,  iji.  1:chI,  ;:t  any  time  before,  my  return  to  the 
Capitol.  I  have  no  desire  to  onnoeni  or  withhold  my  opinions,  no  wish  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  a  full  and  frank  expression  of  them,  upon  this  and 
all  other  subjects  which  were  embraced  in  the  notion  of  iho  hist  session  of 
Congress.  My  reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid  public-  discission  at  tills  time 
were  to  he  found  in  the  state  of  my  health,  and  the  short  time  allowed  me  to 
remain  among  you. 

Now  to  the  resolutions.  T  mahe  no  crillcism  upon  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed:  that  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  in  every  thing  of  that 
kind  I  defer  to  the  superior  rolincnicirt  of  our  eiiy  fathers.  But  it  can  not 
be  disguised  thru  the  pohtj  epithets  of  '■traitors,  IScncdict  Arnold  and  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  betrayed  his  Lord  ami  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,"  will 
be  understood  abroad  as  having  direct  personal  :ipp  Mention  to  my  esteemed 
colleague,  Gen.  Shields,  and  myself.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  those  who  voted  ibrihe  revolutions,  1' will  do  the  membi  is  of  council  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  f  do  not.  believe  they  intended  u>  make  any  such  application. 
I'.ut  Ibeir  secret  iuieniious  are  of  li'lle  consequence  v.- lieu  [lit- y-  give  their  of- 
ficial sanction  to  a  clmrae  of  infamy,  clothed  in  such  language  that  every  man 
wdm  reads  it  must  give  it  a  per.-ymil  application.  The  whole  afriiir,  however, 
looks  strange,  and  even  ludicrous,  wlien  coutrast(;d  with  tla;  cordial  reception 
and  public  demonstrations  of  kindness  and  conti donee,  and  even  gratitude 
for  supposed  services,  extended  to  my  colleague  and  myself  upon  our  arrival 
in  this  city  one  week  ago.  Then  we  were  v.vk-omed  Inane  as  public  benefac- 
tors, and  invited  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner  by  an  invitation  numcrously 
signeil  by  men  of  all  parties  ami  shades  of  opinion.  The  invitation  had  no 
sooner  been  declined,  fir  reasons  which  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, and  my  colleague  started  fa-  bis  home,  than  ike  Common  Council,  who 
are  presumed  to  sp:uk  "..'cud  y  I  r :  ■■.:  v.i.'.le.  :  up:  union  of  the  city,  attempt- 
ed to  brand  their  honored  quests  with  infamy,  and  denounce  litem  as  Bene- 
dict Arnolds  and  Judas  Iscariots  !  f  have  re. id  somew'i-re  that  it  was  a  po- 
lite custom,  in  other  countries  ami  a  different  aire,  to  invite  those  whom  they 
secretly  wis  lied  to  destroy  to  a  feast,  in  order  to  secure  a  mare  convenient  op- 
portunity of  administering  the  ia  tnloclt  !  1  uequit  I  :ie  Common  Comic;!  of 
any  design  of  introducing  limn  e;:>t.om  into  our  bos  p.ii  able  city.  But  I  have 
done,  with  this  subject,  so  far  as  it  bus  a  personal  bearing. 

It  is  a  far  more  important,  and  serious  matter,  win  n  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  principles  ir.vob.ad,  :iud  the  nci  ^re.ic.nccs  winch  nmy  result.  The  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  of  Chicago  hive  assumed  to  themselves  the  right,  and 
net  ually  exercised  the  power,  i.f  determining  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
ttnd  have  declared  it  void  upon  tl.e  ground  tbal  it  ■. iolutcs  the  Constitution  of 
tin;  United  Stutcs  raid  the  law  of  doc1.!  'They  have  gone  further;  they  de- 
clared, by  a  solemn  otlicial  act,  that  a  law  , . . i -= ~ . ■  ■. I  by  !.' oess  "  ought  not  to 

be  respected  by  any  intelligent  eojnniunii; ,:'  and  hnve  called  upon  "  the  cit- 
izens, officers,  and  police  of  the  chy"  to  abstain  from  veneering  any  aid  or  as- 
sistance in  lis  ex  ecu  I  ion  1  Whet  is  this  l.u'  a.;  Led.  unci  i-.alcd  nullilicalion  'i 
An  act  of  the  American  Congress  nullities!  by  the  Cautmai  Council  of  the 
eily  of  Chicago!  Whence  did  tire  council  derive  their  authority?  I  have 
been  able  lo  find  no  such  provision  in  the  i  i!y  tdiarter,  nor  am  I  aware  that 
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the  Legislature  of  Illinois  is  vested  wirk  any  rightful  power  fo  confer  suck  au- 
thority. I  have  yet  in  learn  that  .a  subutilinaio  luuukbial  corporation  is  li- 
censed to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  rhrow  oil'  the  authority  of  me 
federal  government  at.  pleasure !  This  is  a  great,  improvement  tipon  Soutli 
Carolinian  nulluicalion.  It  dispenses  with  tiio  trouble,  (.Inlay,  and  expense 
of  convening  I.oaidatiire-  at:;!  iHw.-mliliiiji  conventions  oftke  people,  fur  the 
purpose  of  resolving  f I i.vni selves  back  in*.-.*  their  original  olciuculs,  preparatory 
to  the  contemplated  revolution.  It  has  tlu-  high  merit  of  matching  directly 
(0  its  object,  and  l:y  a  simple  resolution,  written  and  adopted  oil  tke  same 
night,  relieving  llit;  people  from  tkeir  oatks  nnd  allegiance,  and  of  putting  the 
nation  and  its  laws  at  d<  liauce  !  It  kas  heretofore  boon  supposed,  by  men  of 
at!iii|in!i?(l  notion-,  v,  lm  bine  noi  kepi-  up  wkk  (lie  progress  of  tke  age,  tkat 
tke  Supreme  Court  of  tin:  United  States  was  invested  with  the  power  of  de- 
termining the.  validity  of  an  act  cfCiiiiiTi-"  [lapsed  in  pursuance  of  tke  forms 
of  ill  o  Constitution.  Tbis  was  (lie  doctrine  of  the  en '.ire  Xnrtli,  and  of  the 
nation,  when  it  became  neecs-uiy  (o  cmoit  fins  wholly  ]. :•■■■■: a-  of  the  government 
to  put  down  nulllncution  in  unothcr  portion  of  ihe  Union.  lint  the  spirit  of 
ike  aire  is  progressive,  cm!  is  by  jm  moans  e,  .mined  in  advancement  in  tke  arts 
and  physical  sciences.  Tke  science  of  polities  an. I  of  government  is  also  rap- 
idly advancing  to  maturity  and  perfection.  It.  is  not  long  since  that  I  heard 
an  eminent  lawyer  prnpo-o  an  iuiiioriniii  reform  in  the  admirable  .judicial  sys- 
tem of  our  state,  wliieli.  he  i  bought,  wonlc.  lender  it  i perfect.  It  was  so  sim- 
ple nnd  eminently  praeti cable  that  it  could  not  fail  to  cyclic  the  admiration 
of  even  the  casual  inquirer,  (lis  proposition  was,  that  our  judicial  system 
should  he  so  improved  as  to  allow  ail  appeal,  on  all  eor.siitulioiial  questions, 
from  tke  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  to  two  .justices  of  tin:  peace !  When 
tkat  shall  have  been  effected,  lint  one  other  reform  wiil  be  necessary  to  ren- 
der our  national  system  perfect,  and  that  is.  to  change  Ihe  federal  Constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  authorise  an  appeal,  upon  all  questions  touching  the  validity  of 
acts  of  Congress,  (Vein  rho  shipnmo  Court  of  tin;  United  States  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  of  Chicago  ! 

So  much  for  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  acts  of  the  council.  I 
will  now  examine  Hi.  i :  ■■  the  specific  grounds  ■■.  object! irged  by  the  coun- 
cil against  the  Fugitive.  Slave  Hill,  as  reasons  v.  by  it  should  not  he  obeyed. 

The  objections  are  two  in  number  :  first,  that  ii  suspends  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  time  of  peace,  in  violation  of  tint  Constitution:  secondly,  that  ii 
abolishes  the  right  or"  trial  by  jury. 

How  the  council  obi  aim  d  tke  informal  ion  dial  ihese  two  odious  provisions 
were  contained  in  the  law,  1  am  imalile  to  divine.  One  thing  is  certain; 
that  the  members  of  the  council  who  voted  for  these  resolutions  had  never 
read  the  law,  or  they  would  h.ivc  discovered  their  mismko.  There  is  not 
one  word  in  it  in  re-1  poet  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  er  the.  right  of  (rial  by 
jury.  Neither  of  these  subjects  is  mentioned  er  referred  lo.  The  law  is 
entirety  silent  on  these  points.  Is  it  to  be  said  that  an  act  of  Congress  which 
is  silent  oil  tke  subject  ought  to  be  construed  10  repeal  a  great  constitutional 
right  l.iv  implication  i  I.iesides,  this  act  is  only  an  amendment— am  end  atory 
nf  tke  old  law— the  act  of  17'.)!!— lull  does  not  repeal  it.  There  Is  no  differ- 
ence between  the.  original  aei  and  the  amendment  i:i  lids  respect.  Both  are 
silent  in  regard  to  tke  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  tke  rigkt  of  trial  by  jury. 
If  to  he  silent  is  to  su-pend  the  one  and  abo! i-.il  tho  oilier,  then  the  mischief 
was  done  by  tke  old  law  iifty-seven  years  ago.  Ii'  this  construction  be  cor- 
rect, tke  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  been  suspended,  and  trial  by  a  jury  abol- 
ished, more  than  half  a  century,  without  any  body  ever  discovering  the  fad, 
or,  if  knowing  it.  without  ullering  a  murmur  of  eompluint, 

Mr,  Douglas  then  read  the  whole  of  tke  act  of  I  71):!,  and  compared  its 
provision;  with  the  amendment  of  last  session,  for  the   purpose  of  showing 
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that  the  writ  oflnbcns  corpus  am!  tlif  right  of  trial  by  jury  were  not  alluded 

to  or  interfered  with  by  either.  But  I  maintain,  Siiiil  Mr.  I),,  that  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  is  :ti>[.]it-ah'o  to  Ilk-  case  of  Ike  arrest  i.:l'  a  fugitive  under  this 
law,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Constitution  intended  to  confer  it,  and 
tu  tilth  fullest  extent  fnr  which  thai-  easr;  is  ever  rightfully  issued  in  any  case. 
In  this  I  am  fully  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  jMr.  Crittenden,  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  Coked  Slates.  As  soon  as  the  hill  passed  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  an  abolition  paper  raised  the  s'lmii  tliat  the  habeas  corpus  had 
been  suspended.  The  cry  was  eagerly  eaugbl  up,  and  transmitted  by  light  ■ 
ning  upon  the  win-;  to  every  part  of 'the  f'luon  by  those  whose  avocation  is 
agitation.  The  rrcidcnr  of  ike  duted  Stales,  previous  to  signing  the  bill, 
referred  it  to  the  attorney  general  tor  Iris  opinion  upon  the  point  whether  any 
portion  of  it  violate  1  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  whether  h  ci:i:lil  [m— '.\:'.y  bo  cen-lrued  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  I  have  the  answer  of  the-  attorney  general  before  me,  iir 
which  he  gives  it  as  his  derided  opinion  that  (■very  pari  of  the  law  is  entire- 
ly consistent,  with  ihe  Consiitulion,  ami  that  it.  does  not  suspend  the  writ  of 

habeas  corpus.      I  would  commend  Ike  argi jni  of  the  nttonrey  general  to 

the  careful  perusal  of  those  who  have  doubts  upon  the  subject.  Upon  tho 
pec-sensation  of  tiii  -  opinion,  and  wi,k  entire  coulidcC.ee  rn  its  correct n ess, 
I 'resident  I'iilmorc  signed  tiro  bill. 

[Hero  Mr.  Douglas  was  interrupted  hy  a  person  prest  nt,  who  called  Iris  at- 
tention to  the  last  clause  of  the  b'th  section  of  the  bill,  which  he  read,  and 
asked  him  what  construed  on  Ire  put  upon  it,  it  it  did  rrot  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.] 

Mr.  llouglas,  in  reply,  expressed  his  ikanks  to  the  gentleman  who  pro- 
pounded the  inquiry.  Ills  object  was  to  in  eel  every  point,  and  remove  every 
doubt  that  could  be  possibly  raised:  and  lie  expressed  the  kope  that  every 
gentleman  present  w.  mid  exercise  the.  privilege  of  asking  him  questions  upon 
all  points  upon  which  lie  was  not  fully  stub-iied.  lie  then  proceeded  to  an- 
swer tire  question  which  bad  been  propounded.  That  sec  lion  of  tho  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  arrest  of  ihe  /'ugkive  and  the  trial  before  the  commissioner;  and 
if  the  facts  of  servitude,  ov.-11crf.hi p.  and  escape  be.  established  by  competent 
evidence,  the  commissioner  shall  giant  a  certificate  lo  that  effect,  which  cer- 
tificate Khali  he  conclusive  of  Ike  right  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  it  is  is- 
sued to  remove  the  fugitive  lo  the  slato  Irian  v.  Inch  lie  i!ed.  Then  comes 
the  clause  which  is  supposed  to  suspend  ihe  habeas  corpus  :  "And  shall  pre- 
vail, all  mokstnt'on  o/' yaii/jicyscn.  or  //-.  r.ina.i  /.■..■  irr-.ii  ;oe,-.rs.v  i.^-nr.d  l.j  any  court, 
jm/i/r,  ma;i',ftrni.,\  <:■>•  other  prison  v:  how  soever," 

The  question  is  asked  wlic.iber  the  writ  oi'  habeas  eoriurs  is  not  a  "proc- 
ess" within  the  meaning  of  this  act  '■  .1  answer  that  it  undoubtedly  is  sue<h 
a  ,:  process,"  and  I  but  it  may  be  issued  by  am  court  or  judge,  having  compe- 
tent authority — not  for  ihe  purpose  of  '-molesting"  a.  ciaimam,  having  a 
servant  in  his  possession,  with  such  a  eerrilieare  from  the  commissioner  or 
judge,  but  for  the  purpo-e  <.f  asccrinijiiiie;  the  fact  wkether  lie  has  such  cer- 
tificate or  not ;  and  if  so.  whether  it  be  in  due  form  of  law ;  and  if  not,  by 
what  authority  ho  holds  the  servant,  in  custody.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  Ike  claimant  v. ill  be  required  lo  exhibit  to  the  court 
his  authority  for  convoying  drat  scrvnnt  back ;  and  if  lie  produces  a  "certif- 
icate" from  the  con  mi  isomer  or  jm'-c  in  due  li.irm  of  law,  the  court  will  de- 
cide that  it  has  no  power  to  "molest  ihe  claimant.''  in  ike  exercise  of  his 
rights  under  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  J  int.  if  the  claimant  is  not  able 
re  produce  such  certificate,  or  other  knvfc.l  muhovity,  or  produces  one  which 
is  not  in  conform  iy  wii.ii  Jaiv,  I  be  court  will  set  ihe  alleged  servani  at  libei'iy. 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  law  has  not  been  complied  with.  The  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  to  ascertain  by  what  authority  a  person 
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is  hell  in  custody  ;  to  rcl case  hhu  if  no  such  imthoriry  be  shown  ;  ami  to  re- 
frain from  any  molestation  of  the  claimant  if  legal  nv.tlxu-ity  bo  produced. 
The  habeas  corpus  is  neressnyy,  therefore,  to  carry  Hie  "Fugitive  Slave  Law 
into  effect,  and,  at  the  »t  time,  to  prevent  ,\  violation  of  the  rights  of  froe- 
meti  under  it.  It  is  ossein  id  to  ;l:o  security  of  the  claimnnt,  as  well  as  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  those  lhibie  to  ).;>,  arrested  under  it.  The  reason 
that  the  writ  of  Iialn-n j  cui']iiis  was  not  mentioned  in  the  till  must  be  obvi- 
ous. The  object  of  (lie  now  law  seems  to  ha-.o  boon  to  amend  the  old  one 
in  those  particulars  wherein  experience  bad  proven  nnii  ndmonts  to  be  nec- 
essary, and  in  all  other  resect.-,  !o  leave  it  a-  it  had  Mood  from  the  days  of 
Washington.  The  provision*  of  she  old  law  hare  been  submitted  to  the  test 
of  long  expeviruice— to  the  scrutiny  of  the  bar  and  the  judgment  of  the 
courts.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpns  had  lio.cn  adjudged  to  exist  in  .ill  cases- 
under  it,  and  bad  always  been  rr-sorred  to  when  a  proper  case  arose.  In 
amending  the  law  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  new  provision  upon  this 
subject,  because  nobody  ('■:  sired  to  change  it  in  this  respect. 

But  why  this  extraordinary  olfort,  on  tlio  pari  of  the  pit ifossed  friends  of 
the  fugitive,  to  fbrttc  such  a  construction  upon  the  law.  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  obnoxious  provision,  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  tlio  writ  of 
habeas  corpus?  The  lav.-  does  not  do  so  in  terms ;  and  if  ir  is  ever  accomplish- 
ed, it  must  be  done  by  implication,  contrary  to  (he  understanding  of  those 
who  enacted,  and  in  opposh  ion  h>  the  practice  of  the  courts,  acquiesced  in 
by  the  people  front  the  foundation  of  I  he  government.  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that,  if  there  was  room  for  don  la.  as  to  what  is  the  true  eousi ruction, 
those  wdio  claim  to  be  the  cspocld  nmi  exclusive  friends  of  the  negro  would 
contend  for  that  eoiv-.rruc.tion.  which  is  most  favorable  tii  liberty,  justice,  and 
humanity,  lint  not  so.  Directly  tlio.  reverse  is  the  fact.  They  exhaust 
their  learning,  and  exert  nil  their  ingenuity  ami  skill,  (o  deprive  the  negro  of 
all  rights  under  the  law.  What  can  be  the  motive?  Certainly  not  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  tiie  free,  or  to  extend  liberty  to  the  oppressed;  for  they 
strive  to  fasten  upon  the  law  such  a  construction  as  would  defeat  both  of 
these  ends.  Can  i:  be  .'i  political  scheme,  to  render  the  law  odious,  or  lo  ex- 
cite prejudice  against  all  -■■.  ho  voted  fa-  it,  or  were  unavoidably  absent  when 
it  passed?  No  martin-  what  the  motive,  the  cfleols  would  bo  disastrous  ro 
those  whose  righfs  they  profess  lo  cherish,  if  their  efforts  should  be  successful. 

Now,  a  word  or  two  in  regard  :o  the  rigid,  of  trial  by  jury.  The  city  coun- 
cil, in  their  resolutions,  say  tin. t.  this  law  abolishes  that  right.  I  have  already 
shown  you  that  the  eoaticil  aiv  mistaken — thru  the  lav.-  j-  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  stands  now  precisely  as  it  has  stood  for  half  a  century.  If  the  law 
is  defective  on  ilia!  point,  the  error  was  commiifod  by  our  fathers  in  17S33, 
and  the  people  t;;n..r  :!■-.;  =  :  i^.--:----.  I  ia  i:  i  ver  since,  wit  ho  id  knowing  of  its  exist- 
ence or  caring  to  remedy  it.  The  now  act  neither  lakes  away  nor  confers 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  It  leaves  it  jus;  where  iun  fathers  and  I  he  Consti- 
tution left  it  nudev  the  old  law.  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  exists  in  this 
country  for  all  men.  black  or  white,  bond  or  free,  guilty  or  innocent,  no  man 
will  bo  dispose!  re.  question  win.  understands  ;he  subject.  The  right  is  of 
universal  application,  and  exists  alike  in  all  the  slates  of  the  Union;  it  al- 
ways has  existed,  and  always  will  ovist,  so  long  as  [be  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  -ball  be  respected  and  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  eiloils  of  tin:: 
abolitionists  to  take  it  awe.)-  by  a  pcvvir-ion  of  tire  Vugitive  Law.  The  only 
question  is,  where,  shall  this  jury  trial  take  place?  Shall  the  jury  trial  be  had 
in  the  state  where  the  arrest  is  made,  or  the  state  front  which  the  fugitive 
escaped?  Upon  this  point  the  act  of  last,  session  says  nothing,  ami,  o!' 
course,  loaves  the  matter  as  i:  stood  under  the  taw  of  '!):!.  The  old  law  was 
silent  on  this  point,  and  Shcremrc  loft  the  conns  lo  decide  it.  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.      The  highest,  judicial  tribunals  in  the  land  have  al- 
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way;  .hold  that  the  jury  trial  must  take  place  in  flic.  state  under  whose  juris- 
diction the  question  arose,  una  whoso  laws  were  alleged  to  have  been  vio- 
lated. The  same  canslrr.cthai  lias  always  been  giica  Id  the  law  for  surren- 
dering fugitive-  from  justice.  It.  provides  also  ii.u  sending  kick  the  fugitive, 
lair,  says  nothing  about  [In.1-  jury  Iviiil,  or  vrbcre  it  shall  take  place.  Who 
over  supposed  that  thnt  act.  abolished  ibe  i^iii  ■■■I'  trial  by  jury?  Every  day's 
practice  and  observation  b.ueh  as  otherwise.  T!i:I  jury  [rial  is  always  had  in 
the  state  from  which  tiie  fugitive  tied.  .>i  it  is  with  a  fugitive  from  lulior. 
When  he  returns,  or  is  si  n  re  ad  i:  rod  under  [lie  la"",  lie  is  entitled  to  a  trial  by 
jury  of  his  right  of  [Ycc.dom.  and  always  1ms  u  when  lie  demands  it.  There 
is  great  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  the  Southern 
States  in  this  respect.  When  ilio  supposed  ^hive  -ots  i;p  his  claim,  to  the 
judge  or  other  oftioer,  that  lie.  is  free,  and  claims  his  freedom,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  issue  its  summons  to  1:10  master  io  appear  in  court  with 
the  alleged  slave,  and  there  i.o  direct  an  i--ee  of  freedom  or  servitude  to  he 
made  and  tried  by  a  jury.  The  master  is  also  rerjuirod  to  enter  into  bonds 
for  his  own  appearance  am!  that  1  if  the  alleged  .-lave  at  the  trial  of  the  eause, 
and  (hat  he  will  not  remove  1  he  slave  iVuui  [he  enmiiy  or  jurisdiction  of  ibe 
court  in  the  mean  time.  The  court  is  also  required  to  appoint  counsel  to 
conduct  the  cause  for  the  slave,  while  the  master  employs  his  own  counsel, 
AH  the  officers  of  the  court  are  repaired  by  law  to  reniier  all  facilities  to  the 
slave  for  the  prosecution  of  bis  sail,  free  oi'  charge,  such  as  issuing  and  serv- 
ing subpienas  for  witnesses,  ete.  It  upon  the  Iric.l  ibe  alleged  slave  is  held 
to  be  a  free  1111:11,  the  master  is  required  to  pay  the  costs  on  both  sieles.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  held  to  he  a  slave,  the  staie  ;iay-  the  costs.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  the  trial  by  jury  stood  under  She  old  lav,- ;  and  the  new  one 
makes  an  change  in  1  his  respeet.  If  the  act  of  hint  session  be  repealed,  that 
will  neither  benefit  nor  injure  1  he  fugitive,  so  Ibr  as-  ilio  right  of  trial  by  jury 
is  concerned. 

For  these  two  reasons— the  habeas  corpus  and  the  trial  by  jury — the  Com- 
mon Council  11  a vc  pronounced  die  law  imceii'lipuional,  ;iii(!  declared  that  ii. 
ought  not  to  be  respocred  by  r.n  enlightened  community.  I  have  shown  that 
neither  of  the  objections  are  well  founded,  ami  ihal,  it  they  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  1  he  taw  be  hue  they  null  bled  "0,  they  would  have  avoided  the 
mistake  into  which  they  have  fallen.  I  have  spoken  of  the  acts  of  the  city 
coitncil  in  general  terms,  and  it  may  be  inferred  ih;,i:  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous. I  take  plea-are  in  st;;img  that  I  ieiLvn  from  the  published  proceed- 
ings that  there  was  barely  a  i|eennu  present,  ami  that  Aldermen  Pago  ami 
Williams  voied  In  the  negative. 

Having  disposed  of  ibe  two  reasons  asO;n:el  by  tbc  Common  Council  for 
the,  null  ideal  ion  of  the  law,  I  ■■hall  be  greatly  iedebieii  io  any  gentleman  w  ho 
will  point  out  any  oilier  objection  Io  ihe  new  law  which  dues  not  apply  with 
equal  force  to  ihe  obi  one.  il'y  object  in  drawing  the  parallel  between  the 
new  and  old  law  is  this :  'I'lie  law  of  'Ii:'.  was  passed  by  the  petriots  and  sages 
who  framed  our  glnriou.i  (  1.11-1  liiifii .11,  and  approved  by  ibe  father  of  his 
Country.  I  have  always  been  taught  to  believe  that  they  wore  men  well 
versed  in  the  science  of  government,  devotedly  attached  io  the  eause  of  free- 
dom, and  capable  of  eoii-'tniina  the  Coiisliiiibon  in  1  he  spirit  in  which  they 
made  it.  That  net  .has  been  enforced  and  ae:piiosccd  in  far  more  than  half  a 
century,  wiiho-n.  a  murmur  or  word  of  complaint  from  any  quarter. 

I  repeat— wall  any  gentleman  be  kind  enough  to  poiet  out  a  single  objec- 
tion to  the  new  law  w  iiii tight  not  bo  urucd  -.\  id.  i-niib  propriclv  to  the  net 

of  '03? 

[Here  a  gentleman  present  rose,  and  called  the-  attention  of  Mr.  Bought? 
to  the,  penalties  in  the  seven  ill  seel  ion  of  [he  nee,'  law,  and  desired  io  know  if 
there  were  any  such  obnoxious  provisions  in  the  old  one.] 
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3Ir.  Doughs  then  read  the  'Oc:ion  rcjerrod  tn,  and  also  the  fmirtli  section 
of  thu  act  of  "JS,  iiiiil  proceeded  in  draw  the  pn:-£i)li:l  between  them.  Each 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  resist  the  dim  execution  of  the  law;  to  know- 
ingly and  willfully  obstruct  or  hinder  the  claimant  in  Iho  arrest  of  the  fugi- 
tive ;  to  rescue  such  fighive  from  i ■  1  ij  claimant  ivhcn  nrrcstcd  ;  to  harbor  or 
conceal  such  person  after  notice  that  lie  or  she.  was  a  fugitive  from  labor.  In 
this  respect  the  two  laws  wine  subset  alia  lly  Iho  same  in  every  important  par- 
ticular. Indeed  the  one  was  almost  n  liLeral  co|,y  of  the  other.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  act  which  would  be  .an  offense,  er.iler  the  one  ih.at  would  not  be 
punishable  under  (lie  other.  Jil  tin:  speeches'  last  nlghl,  great  importance 
was  given  to  the  clause  which  makes  ir  an  obelise  to  harbor  or  conceal  a  fu- 
gitive. You  were  told  that  ion  could  fot  cloiho  the  naked,  nor  feed  tlie 
hungry,  nor  exorcise  the  ordinary  charity  toward  suffering  humanity,  with- 
out incurring  the  penally  of  ilia  law.  I-  this  a  mm  contraction  of  that  pro- 
vision? The  net  does  not  so  read.  The  lav."  sa;  s  ill  at  you  shall  not  "bar- 
bar  or  conceal  audi  fuaiiivo,  >:o  ««  to  pi-r-vatt  tin:  i'in<-<n:i:ri/  and  arrest  of  such 
person  after  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fart  (ha I  such  person  was  a  fugitive 
from  service  of  labor  us  aforesaid."  This  doe-  not  deprive  you  of  the  privi- 
lege of  extending  charities  to  the  fugitive.  You  may  feed  him,  clothe  him, 
may  lodge  him,  provided  you  du  not  harbor  or  conceal  him,  so  as  to  prevent 
discovery  and  arrest,  after  notice  or  knowledge  thai  he  is  a  fugitive.  The 
offense  consists  in  preventing  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  the  fugitive  after 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  out.  in  CNteiudng  kh.dta.-s  and  charities  to  him. 
This  is  the  construction  put  upon  a  similar  provi-icn  in  the  old  law  by  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal,  in  the  land.  The  only  difference  between  the  old 
law  and  the  new  one,  in  respect  !■:>  oosiriieiing.  Us  execution,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  amount  of  the  penalty,  and  not  in  the  principle  involved. 

lint  it  is  further  objected  that  the.  new  law  provides,  in  addition  to  the  pen- 
alty, for  a  civil  suit  for  da:un\o  ■-.!■:!,-.  ■,:-.  ■■■  =  -.  ■  d  by  an  aeiion  of  debt  by  any 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cause-.  This  is  true :  but  it.  is  also  true  that 
a,  similar  provision  is  to  lit!  found  in  Mm,  old  law.  The  concluding  clause  in 
tic  la-:  .-.-.  ■.  i.ai  of  the  in-1  of  '!,';!  is  as  follows  : 

"Which  penally  may  be  recovered  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  claimant, 
by  action  of  debt,  in  any  proper  conn  1:0  try  the  same ;  winy,  moreover,  to 
the  person  did  mint)  sw/i  IVjit  or  .•erei.ee.  his  ri'jld  rif"  ar./lunjoi-  or  on  account  of 
the  ffdtl  in'i:;ri(s,  or  tiller  nfthe.m." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  111*11  ibis  point  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
new  and  the  old  law. 

Is  there  any  other  provision  of  tins  law  upon  which  exph-oia'.ion  is  desired? 

[A  gentleman  present  reformed  (o  the  IC.Hh  section,  and  desired  an  expla- 
nation of  the  object-  and  clb.et  of  the  record  iroin  auo'.her  state  therein,  pro- 
vided for.] 

I  am  glad,  said  llr.  D.,  ilia'  my  attention  has  been  called  to  thai,  provi- 
sion;  for  I  heard  a  construction  given  to  it-  in  the  socecbes  last  night  entirely 
different  to  the  plain  reading  and  object  of  that  section.  It  is  said  that  this 
prevision  author',  a  .-,  Lie  cl.ii  nan:  to  ;:  '.n-evc  a  c:.-.::v  of  record  or  the  county 
and  state  where  be  lives,  and  there  establish  by  ex-parta  testimony,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  fugitive,  the  facts  of  -crvhinic,  of  ownership,  and  escape;  .and 
when  a  record  of  the-e  facts  shall  have  been  made,  containing  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  slave,  it  shall  he.  conclusive  evidence  against  a  person  corre- 
sponding to  that  description,  arrested  in  another  sta'e.  and  shall  consign  the 
person  so  arrested  to  perpetual  servitude.  The  lav.-  contemplates  no  such 
thing,  and  authorizes  no  such  result,  1  have  the  charity  to  believe  that  those 
who  have  put  this  construction  upon  it  have  not  carol'nl.'y  examined  it.  The 
record  from  another  s-iato  predicated  upon  "satisfactory  proof  to  Such  court 
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or  judge"  before  whom  lhe  testimony  muy  lirj  iidducod,  and  tlio  record  made, 
is  In  be  conclusive  of  two  facia  only: 

1st.  That  the  person  named  in  the  record  does  owe  .service  lo  the  person 
in  whose  behalf  the  record  is  made. 

2d.  That  such  person  has  escaped  from  service. 

Tin:  language  of  (he  law  is,  that  "tin:  tra:is;;ript  of  the  record  authenti- 
cated," etc,  "shall  be  held  anil  tiifcnn  to  lie  fell  and  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  fact  of  escape,  and  that  the  service  or  lahor  of  such  person  escaping  is  duo 
to  the  party  in  such  record  mentioned. "  The  record  is  conclusive  of  those 
two  facts  so  far  as  to  authorise  the  fugitive  to  lie  sent  hack  for  trial  under 
the  laws  of  the  stnte  whence  he  lied,  h'/t  ■;"'  is  no  ,\?'ul/-nrr  tk«t  i'l<t  person  ar- 
ms ted  her?  is  thf  f'-rphi-.,'.  iiiiiitcd  in  '■'■''  )■«:!):■</.  The  question  of  idauiti/  is  to 
he  proven  here,  to  the.  satisfaction  of  the  coTomissiuncr  or  judge,  before  whom 
the.  trial  is  had,  by  "  h'/'it/'irr  ami  f'.rllr r  rofea."  This  is  the  great  point  in 
the  case.  The  while  quesiion  rums  upon  ir.  The  man  arrested  may  corre- 
spond to  the  description  set  forth  in  the  record,  and  yet  not  he  the  same  indi- 
vidual. We  often  meet  pefsmis  resembling  each  other  ro  such  an  extent 
that  the  ono  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  other.  The  identify  of  (ho  person 
becomes  a  matter  of  proof —a  fact  to  be  established  by  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent and  disiinen  -"■.  ;1  witnes-es,  an  I  10  be  dc<  ided  by  ibe  tribunal  before 
whom  the  trial  is  had,  conscientiously  and  impartially,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  The  description  in  Ihe  record,  unsupported  hy  other  tes- 
timony, is  not  evidence  of  the  idenliiy.  ll  is  nut,  inserted  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  thcclaimanl,  much  loss  to  the  prejudice  of  the  alleged  slave,  h 
is  required  as  a  test,  of  truth,  a  safeguard  against  fraud,  v.-bich  will  often  op- 
erate favorably  10  the  fugitive,  but  never  to  bis  injury.  If  the  description  be 
accurate  and  true,  no  injustice  can  possibly  result  from  i:  ;  but  if  it  be  erro- 
neous or  false,  the  claimant  is  concluded  by  it:  and  the  fugitive,  availing 
himself  of  the  error,  defeats  the  claim,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  discrepancy 
between  the  alhigaiiuiis  and  the  proof,  in  any  odier  case,  results  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  defendant.  .1  repeat  that,  "hen  mi  arrest  is  made  under  a 
record  from  another  state,  the  identity  of  [be  person  must  be  established  by 

competent  tos'.imonv.      The  trial,  in  tlii-  in-1 ■■:.■,  could  [.e  precisely  the  same 

as  in  the  ease  of  a  white  mail  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  a  fugitive  from 
justice.  The  writ  of  the  governor,  predicated  upon  an  indictment,  or  even 
an  affidavit  front  another  state,  containing  the  charge  el'  crime,  would  be  con- 
clusive evidence  (if  (be  light  to  tube  the  fugitive  buck:  but  (lie  identity  of 
the  person  in  that  ease,  as  well  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  must  bo  proven  in 
the  state  who  ro  'be  arrest  is  made  by  competent,  w;  in  esses  before,  the  tribunal 
provided  hy  law  for  that  purpose.  In  tins  resiiect,  therefore,  the  negro  is 
placed  upon  a  perfect  equality  with  the  white  man  who  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be.  charged  with  an  oifeuse  in  another  sraie,  «  Ik  i.'ier  liie  charge  be  true 
or  false.  In  some  respects,  the  law  guards  the  rights  of  the  negro  charged 
with  being  a  fugitive  from  labor  more  rigidly  tbao  it  does  those  of  a  white 
man  who  is  alleged  10  be.  a  fugitive  from  justice.  The  record  from  another 
state  must  be  predicated  upon  -:  proof  sal  factory  to  the  court  or  judge''  before 
whom  it  is  made,  and  must  sot.  forth  the  "matter  proved,"  hefore  it  can  be 
evidence  against  a  fugitive  from  labor,  or  fur  any  purpose  :  whereas  an  inno- 
cent white  man  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  he  falsely  charged  with  ft  crime 
in  another  state  by  the  simple  alndave,  of  an  unknown  person,  without  indict- 
ment or  proof  to  ihc  satisfaction  of  any  court,  is  liable,  to  be  transported  to 
the  most  distant  portions  ot'  this  Union  for  trial. 

Here  we  find  the  at',  of  last  session  is  a  groat  improvement  upon  the  law 
of '03  in  reference  to  fugkivos,  «bbo  of  black,  whether  they  tied  from  justice 
or  labor.  But  it  is  objected,  that  the  testimony  before  the  court  making  tiie 
record  is  ex  j/artn,  and  therefore  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
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Ike  Cor.stitatloi],  be:  n:i»  is  deprives  tins  accused  of  the  privilege  of  race  tins; 
the  witnesses  face  to  face,  arid  of  cross-exam  [nation.  Gentlemen  forget  that 
ill!  proceed lags  lor  Ihe  arrest  of  fugitives  are  uccessnrilv  i:j  parte,  from  tiin 
nature  of  the  ease.  They  have  lK-d  beyond  1E10  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  ami 
the  object  of  tlic  procaeaing  is  thai.  i.Uy  may  1.-  brought  back,  confront  the 
witnesses,  and  receive  a  fair  'rial  according  to  the  ( '011,1  ii  at  ion  and  laws.  If 
they  would  stay  at  home  in  order  to  attend  the  I  rial  and  cross-examine  the 
witnesses,  the  record  v.oald  he  unnecessary,  jui  :ho  J"i ■  ri  1  i\ c  Law  inopera- 
tive. It  is  no  answer  to  this  proposition  (u  fay  (lint  slavery  is  no  crime,  and 
therefore  the  parallel  doc-  not  hold  good.  I  am  not.  sjicnkiiig  of  the  guilt 
01'  innocence  of  slavery  :  1  :ni:  ;  '.!■■  .:;-ir;:  ■  n:.!.'.  :  1 : j" . .  1  l j  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Slates.  That  sacred  instnnncn!  say.-  that,  a  fugitive  from 
labor  "shall  be.  deV.na-d  ,71  cut  the  claim  of  the  owner."  The  .-■lime  clause  of 
the  same  instrument  provides  that  fugitives  from  justice  shall  be  delivered 
up.  Wo  are  bound  by  our  oath-  10  can-  God  :o  -co  that  claim,  as  well  as 
every  other  provision  of  the  Constitution,  carried  into  cll'cct.  The  moral, 
religious,  and  constitutional  obugiitions  resting  upon  tis,  here  and  hereafter, 
are  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  As  citizens,  owing  allegiance 
to  the  govern m er.t  aad  duiies  to  society,  we  have  no  right  to  interpose  oar 
individual  opinions  and  scruples  as  excuses  for  violating  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  an  our  fa'hi  r-  made,  it.  and  as  we  arc.  sworn  to  support  it.  The  ob- 
ligation Is  just-  as  sacred,  under  the  Cou-ritiMiuii.  (0  surrender  fugitives  from 
labor  as  fugitives  from  justice  ;  anil  the  Congress  of  the  Cuitcd  Stales,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  the  .Supreme  Court,  are  as  imperatively  commanded 
to  provide  the.  ncoe— ury  legislation  ibr  the  one  as  fa-  the  other.  The  act  of 
171)3,  to  which  .1  have  had  occasion  So  Trier  so  froupeaii  lv.  anil  v.hieh  has  been 
read  to  you.  provided  for  these  two  case;  in  the  same  hill.  The  first  half  of 
that  act,  relating  to  fugitives  from  ju-'.ice,  applies,  from  the  nature  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  principal/,-  to  white  men  :  and  the  01  her  half,  for  Ihe  same 
reasons,  applies  exclusively  fa  the  negro  race.  1  have  shown  you,  by  rending 
ami  comparing  the  two  laws  in  your  pre-enco,  1  hat  there  is  no  cotisiitutioual 
guaranty,  or  common-law  right,  or  legal  or  judicial  privilege,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ihe  white  '■ 1  ugr.ir^i  oppression  and  injustice,  under  ihe  law  framed 

in  179.%  and  now  in  force,  for  tlie  surrender  of  fagiiives  from  justice,  that 
does  not  apply  in  all  its  force  in  helnuf  of  the  negro,  when  arrested  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  labor,  under  the  act  of  the  hist  session.  What  more  can  the  friends 
of  the  negro  ask  than,  in  all  hi--  civil  and  ii  gal  right-  nnder  me.  Constitution, 
lie  shall  he  placed  on  an  wjnnl  foot:  eg  with  the  whito  in  an  ?  Rut  it  is  said 
that  the  law  is  susceptible  of  being  abused  by  perjury  ami  false  testimony. 
To  what  human  enac  line  tit  docs  ii.it  Ihe  s:\ie.c  objection  lie?  Yon,  or  I,  or 
any  other  man,  who  was  never  in  California  io  his  life,  an:  liable,  under  the 
Constitution,  10  be  sent  there  in  chains  far  trial  as  a  fugiiive  from  justice  by 
means  of  perjury  and  fraud,  lint  docs  this  fact  prove-  that-  Inc.  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  for  carrying  if  into  effect,  arc.  wrong,  and  should  be  resisted,  as 
we  were  told  last  night,  even  unto  the  dungeon,  the  gihbtt,  und  the  grave? 
It  only  demonstrates  to  n~  the  necessity  of  providing  all  the  safeguards  thai 
the  wit  of  man  can  ce.viso  I'or  the  protection  of  the  innocent  and  the  free,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  religiously  enforce,  according  to  its  letter  and  spirit,  every 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  T  will  not  say  that  tiie  act  recently  passed  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  'labor  accomplishes  al!  this,  but  I  will  thank 
anv  gentleman  to  point  oat  any  one-  ! 'airier  against  abase  in  the.  old  law,  or  in 
the.  law  for  the  surrender  of  white  men,  us  fugilives  from  justice,  that  is  not 
secured  to  the  negro  unticr  the  new  law.  I  pause  in  order  to  give  any  gen- 
tleman an  opportunity  to  point  out  (ho  provision.  I  invite  inquiry  and  ex- 
amination. My  object  is  Io  arrive  at  Ihe  Iruth — Jo  repel  error  and  dissipate 
prejudice — and  lo  avoid  violence  and  bloodshed.      Will  any  gentleman  point 
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out  the  provision  i:i  the  old  law  for  securing  ar.-l  vm.liea-.iug  (he  rights  of  the 
free  man  that  is  not  secured  to  him  in  itic  act.  of  last  session ? 

[A  gentleman  present  rose  and  called  i Le  oitciui'Ui  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  tho 
provision  for  paying  oui  of  rhc  Treasury  of  the  United  Slates  the  expenses 
of  carrying  tho  fugitive  back  in  caso  of  anticipated  resistance.] 

Ah!  said  Mr,  Douglas,  that  is  a.  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  involving 
no  other  principle  than  the  costs  of  the  proceeding.  I  was  discussing  flic 
question  of  human  rights— the  mode  of  protecting  the  rights  oi"  freemen  from 
invasion,  and  the  obligation  to  surrender  fugitives  under  the  Constitution, 
Is  it  possible  that  1  his.  momentous  question,  which,  only  forty-eight  bonis  ago, 
was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  authorize  the  city  council  to  nullify 
an  act  of  Congress,  mid  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  federal 
government,  has  dwindled  down  hno  a  more  perly  dboure  who  shall  pay  the 
costs  of  suit?  This  is  loo  grave  a  question  for  me  to  discus-  on  this  occasion. 
1  confess  my  utter  inability  to  do  it-  justice.  Yesterday  the  Constitution  of  tho 
ocean-bound  republic  bad  heen  overthrown ;  ibc.  privileges  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  had  boon  su--pcuded  :  Ibc-  right  of  Irial  by  jury  had  l>een  abol- 
ished j  pains  and  penalties  laid  been  inum-ed  upon  every  humane  citizen  who 
should  feed  the  hungry  and  cover  tlie  nahod  :  tho  law  of  Clod  had  been  out- 
raged by  an  infamous  act  of  a  t  rail  o  ion  j  (.  'ni:gres- ;  and  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion, "raised  by  our  city  fathers,  was  floating  in  the  hrce/.c,  calling  on  all 
good  citizens  to  rally  under-  its  sacred  folds,  and  resi.t  with  (ire  and  sword— 
the  payment  of  rhe.  costs  of  SLiii  upon,  the  arrest  of  a  fugirivo  from  labor  1 

I  will  pass  over  this  point,  and  inquire  whethta-  there  is  i-jiy  oilier  provision 
of  this  law  upon  which  an  e^plana.uon  is  desired?  I  hope  no  one  will  be 
backward  in  propoanuiug  biqairb  ?.,  for  1  bavo  hi  it  a.  f>  w  days  to  remain  with 
you,  and  desire  to  make  a  clean  busiitoss  of  ibis  matter  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.    Is  there  any  other  objection? 

f  A  gentleman  rose,  ami  desired  to  know  why  the  bill  provides  for  paying 
ten  dollars  to  the  c.onnnis-ionor  for  his  fee  hi  case  he  decided  in  favor  of  the 
claimant,  and  only  five,  dollars  if  he.  decided  against  htm.] 

I  presume,  said  Mr,  Douglas,  than  ibe  reason  was  that  he  would  have 
more  labor  to  perforin.  If,  after  hearing  the  l.e-ahnouy,  die.  commissioner 
decided  in  favor  of  the  oluhunoi,  Ibe  law  made  it  bis  doty  to  prepare  and 
authenticate  the  necessary  papers  to  authorize  him  to  carry  the  fugitive 
home  ;  but  if  he  decided  against:  him.  In'  bad  no  such  labor  to  perform.  The 
law  seems  to  he  based  upon  the  principle  thai  the  commissioner  should  be 
paid  according  to  the  service  he  should  render — .live  dollars-  for  presiding  at 
tho  trial,  and  Ibe  dollars  for  making  out  she-  papers  in  ease  tho  testimony 
should  require  him  to  return  the  fugube.  This  pvoii-ien  appears  to  he  ex- 
citing considerable  attention  in  Ibe  country,  and  I  have  been  exceedingly 
gratified  at  the  proceedings  of  a  mass  meeting  held  in  a  county  not  far  dis- 
tant, in  which  it  vn-  rc-obee  unauhuun-ly  that  rhcy  could  net  be  bribed  fur 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  to  consign  a  freeman  to  perpetual  bondage!  This 
shows  an  exalted  state  of  moral  feeling  highly  c  re  ;.l  liable  to  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  tho  meeting.  1  doubt  not.  they  will  make  [heir  influence  felt 
throughout  the  state,  and  will  instruct  their  member*  of  ihe  Legislature,  to 
reform  our  criminal  ood.e  in  this  respect.  Under  our  iaws,  as  they  have 
stood  for  many  years,  and  probably  from  the  organisation  of  our  state  gov- 
ernment, in  all  criminal  cases,  on  tin;  preliminary  examination  before  the 
magistrates,  and  in  all  tho  higher  court-,  if  (lie  prisoner  bo  convicted,  the 
wi  messes,  jurors,  ami  officers  are  entitled  to  I  heir  ices  and  'nibs  of  costs;  but 
if  ho  he  acquitted,  none  of  them  receive  a  cent.  In  order  to  diffuse  Ibe  same 
high  moral  sense  Ibrougboni  the.  whole  community,  would  it.  not  be  well,  at 
(heir  next  meeting,  io  pass  another  resolution,  ihat  they  would  not  be  bribed 
by  the  fees  and  costs  of  suit  in  any  ease,  eiiher  as  witrasscs,  jurors,  magia- 
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trates,  or  in  any  other  esipacily,  (o  consiirn  :m  innocent  man  to  a  dismal  cell 
in  the  penitentiary,  or  expose  him  to  sin  ignominious  death  upon  tin:  gallows? 
Such  a  resolution  might  do  it  great  ileal  of  good  in  elevating  the  character 
of  our  people  ubrosid,  at  the  same  time  ihui.  it  might  inspire  increased  con- 
I i ■: I : ■  1 1  .-■  i>  ill  the  liberality  and  conscientiousness  ot  those  ■.vim  iidi.jilcd  it '. 

1j  there  any  odicr  objection  10  this  law? 

[A  gentleman  rose,  and  called  the  aiicriiiiin  of  .M  r.  1  knights  to  the  provi- 
sion vesting  the  uppoinlmou!.  of  the  conmik-i..iucrs  under  ii.  in  the  courts  of 
law,  instead  of  the  I 'resident  a;id  Semite,  and  a-kod  ii'  that  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  that  provision  of  the-  Consiituiion  which  says  that,  judges  of  tin'  Su- 
promo  Court,  and  of  the  inferior  courts,  should  be  si] -.pointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate.] 

I  thank  the  gentle  man,  said  Mi-.  T).,  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  point. 
It  was  made  in  rlie  speech  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  last  night,  and  evidently 
produced  great  cliecf.  upon  Iho  minds  of  the  audience.  'J.'he  gentleman's 
liigh  professional  standing,  luhen  in  connection  v-.il l i  his  laborious  preparst- 
tion  for  the  occasion,  as  was  apparent  io  all,  from  his  lengthy  written  brief 
before  liim  while  HjiCiikin.tr,  inspired  implied  coniidencc  in  tiio  cori-eelnoss  of 
his  position.  My  answer  to  the  objection  will  he  found  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  which  I  will  rend,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  this  question: 

"  The  1' re  si  den  i.  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  die  consent  of  the  Senate 
shall  appoint  embassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  .judges  of  the 
Supi-eme-  Court,  and  all  other  oilieeis  of  tlie  United  State;,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  bo  established 
by  law." 

Now  It  will  be  seen  that  the  words  "  inferior  convn,  '  are  not  uientioucd  in 
the  Constitution.  The  genfk  nniu,  in  his  zeal  agoiiisi  Inc.  law,  and  .bis  pbrensy 
to  resist  it,  interpolated  these  words',  and  then  made  a  iiluusible  argument 
upon  them.  I  trust  this  wan  all  uniufoiirioun],  or  was  done  with  the  view 
of  fullilling  the  "  higher  law."  But  there  is  another  sentence  in  this  same 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  I  have  not  yet  read.      It  is  as  follows: 

"lint  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the.  appointment  of  such  inferior  offi- 
cers as  they  think  proper  in  the  l'resident  alone,  in  the.  courts  oflaw,or  in 
the  heads  of  departments." 

The  practice  under  i  bis  clause  lias  usually  been  to  confer  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing those  isil'orior  officers  whose  duties  were  executive,  or  ministerial, 
upon  the  President  atone,  or  upon  the  bead  of  (be  impropriate  department; 
and  in  like  maimer  to  give  to  the  courts  of  law  the  privilege  of  appointing 
their  subordinates,  who-.:  duties  were  in  their  nature  judicial.  What  is  ■ 
meant  by  "inferior  courts,''  wbose  appointment,  ma;  be  tested  in  the  "courts 
oflaw,"\villbe  ^.a:n  by  reference  to  the.  Mil  section  of  the  Constitution,  where 
the  powers  of  Congress  are  enumerated,  and  mining  them  is  the  following: 

"To  eon  st  it  on.'  tribunals  ,'.■■/;  ri->,-  :■<  l/ir.  .-'■■■/ireuie  Court." 

Is  the  tribunal  which  is  lo  carry  the  hugitice  Law  into  effect  inferior  to 
the  .Supreme  Court,  of  the  failed  States?  If  it  is,  die  Constitution  expressly 
provides  for  vesting  the.  apiioiormciu.  in  the  eonrts  of  law.  I  will  remark, 
however,  that,  these  coitino^-iuiicrs  an;  no',  appointed  miner  flic  new  law,  but 
in  obedience  to  an  act  of  Congress  which  has  stood  on  the  statute-books  for 
many  years.  If  these  who  denounce  and  misrepresent  the  act  of  last  session 
bod  condescended  to  rend  it.  before  they  underlook  lo  enlighten  the  people 
upon  it,  they  would  have  saved  themselves  the,  mortification  of  exposure,  as 
I  will  show  by  reading  the  first  section. 

Here  Mr,  "Douglas  read  I  he  law,  and  proceeded  to  remark:  Thus  it  will  he 
seen  that  these  commissioners  h.-r.  c  been  in  office  for  years,  with  their  duties 
prescribed  by  law,  nearly  all  of  which  were,  of  a  jadicial  character,  and  that 
the  new  law  only  imposes  additional  duties  und'  authorizes  the  increase,  of 
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the  number.  Why  ha?  tin;  this  grave  eoii'tinitiou:-.!  f .! : ; oc! i .-.n  been  discovered 
before,  and  tin?  people  informed  how  their  rights  have  been  outraged  in  vio 
lation  of  the  supremo  law  of  the  hind';'  Truly,  the  i ■■-.?-.. i : ri>  of  the  b'ugitivo 
Bill  has  thrown  a  llood  ■:■!"  I'j/Il-.  rq  mi  constitutional  principles  '. 

Is  there  any  other  objection  to  the  new  law  which  dots  not  apply  to  the 

[A  gentleman  rose,  and  said  that  hi?  would  like  to  ask  another  question, 
which  was  this:  if  tin;  new  law  was  so  similar  to  i  lie  old  one,  what  was  the 
necessity  of  passing  any  at  all,  since  the  old  on::  was  •it-ill  hi  force?] 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  J'OjiJy,  said,  that  is  (lie  \ezy  question  T  was  anxious  sonu: 
one  should  propound,  becuu-e  1  was  desirous  o:  an  oppori unity  of  answering 
it.  The  old  law  answered  all  ike  purposes  for  which  it  was  enacted  lolcrn- 
bly  well  until  Hits  decision  by  ihe  Supreme  Court  of  ike  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  I'riggs  v.  tiie  Stare  of  rcnnsylvania.  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  That 
decision  rendered  the  law  comparative!;-  inoperative,  for  Ihe  reason  that 
there  were  scarcely  ;;oy  officers  left  10  execute  it.  It  will  lie  recollected  that 
the  act  of'93  imposed  the  ditty  of  carrying  it  into  cd'eci.  iijion  the  magistrates 
and  other  officers  uncier  the  state  governmcui?.  These  oiiicers  performed 
their  duties  under  that  k.w  with  iidclily  i'or  about  fifty  years,  until  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  ease  alluded  to,  decided  that  they  were  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  do  so,  and  that  Congress  ban  no  constitutional  power  to  impose 
the  duty  upon  ihcin.  I'roni  that  lime  many  of  the  oiiicers  refused  to  act, 
and  soon  afterward  the  Legislature  of  .Massachusetts,  ami  many  other  states, 
passed  laws  making  it.  criminal  for  their  oiiicers  to  perform  these  duties. 
Hence  the  old  law,  although  ellieieut  in  it?  provisions,  and  similar  in  most 
respects,  and  especially  in  those  objected  to  almost  identical  with  the  new 
law,  became  comparatively  a.  deed  letter  far  want  of  oiiicers  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  The  judges  of the  knifed  Slates  courts  were  the  only  oiiicers  left  who 
were  authorized  to  execute  it.  In  this  slate,  i'or  instance,  Judge  Drummoud, 
whose  residence  was  in  tins  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  state,  within  six 
miles  of  Wisconsin  seel  three  of  Iowa,  and  in  ike  direction  where  fugitives 
were  least  likely  to  go,  was  Ike  only  pcrsnii  authorized  lorry  the  ease. 

If  a  fugitive  was  a  nested  ai  Shawnectov.-n  or  Alton,  I  luce  or  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  residence  of  the  judge,  the  master  would  attempt  to  take  him 
across,  the  river  to  bis  homo  in  Kentucky  or  Missouri,  without  first  establish- 
ing his  right  to  do  so.  This  was  ea  leu  fated  to  exelie  uneasiness  and  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  our  citizens  as  to  the  propriety  of  permuting  the  negro  to  be 
carried  out  of  ike.  stale,  without  tiie  f  iet  of  his  cwiug  service,  and  having  es- 
caped, being  first  pooed,  ie-M.  it  migkt  turn  ...nr  i bar.  the  negro  was  a  free  man 
and  the  claimant  it  kidnapper.  And  yet,  according  lo  ihe  express  terms  of  the 
old  law,  the  master  was  authorized  to  seize  his  slave  wherever  he  found  him, 
and  to  carry  him  back  without  process,  or  trial,  or  proof  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever. Hence  it  was  necessary  lo  pass  the  act  of  lasi  session,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect,  in  a  peaceable  ami  orderly  manne;-,  the  provision?  of  the  law  and 
tiie  Coiia1.ilnt.iun  on  ihe  one  hand,  and  to  protect,  the  fVee  colored  man  from 
being  kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery  by  unprincipled  men  on  the  other 
hand.  The  purpose  of  the  new  lav,-  is  io  accomplish  ibc.se  two  objects — to 
appoint  oiiicers  to  carry  the  law  into  effect,  in  the  place  of  the  magistrates 
relieved  from  that  duly  l,y  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  guard 
against  harassing  ami  kidnapping  ike  free  blacks,  by  pr.  venting  the  claimant 
from  carrying  ike  negro  out.  of  the  state  until  bo  esiahlitfie?  bis  legal  right  to 
do  so.  The  new  law,  therefore,  is  a  great,  improvement  in  this  respect  upon 
the  old  one,  and  is  more  favor  able  lo  justice  and  [Vei  doni,  and  better  guarded 
against  abuse. 

[A  person  preseni  a-keil  leave  to  propound  another  cues! ion  to  Mr.  Doug- 
las, which  was  this  ;    "If  tin:  new  law  is  more  favorable  to  freedom  than  the 
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old  one,  why  oid  (he  Southern  slaveholders  vols  lor  it,  end  desire  its  pas- 
sago  ?"] 

Mr.  Douglas  slid  h'!  would  answer  tli;ii  que-diou  with  n  great  deal  of  pleas  ■ 
live.  The  Southern  members  voted  for  it  for  the  reason  rhar  it  was  h  better  law 
than  the  old  one— lienor  for  them,  bettor  for  ns,  and  liottov  fur  the  free,  blacks. 
It  places  the  execution  of  the  lav,-  in  (lie  hands  of  responsible  officers  of  the 
government,  instead  of  leaving  every  man  to  take  tin;  lav,'  info  his  own  hands 
and  to  execute  it  I'or  himself.  I:,  atfords  personal  security  to  (lie  claimant 
while  arresting  hi-  -erven!,  mid  (akin:-;  liim  hack,  liy  providing  liim  with  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  his  legal  rights,  by  eonipoicm  resijmony  liefore  a 
tribunal  duly  aiubor'/cd  to  try  the  case,  ai:d  the-  abey  ah  apprehensions  and 
suspicions,  on  the  pan.  of  our  citizens,  that  he  is  a  viliain,  attempting  to  steal 
a  free  man  for  the  purpose  of  selling  him  h:'.o  slavery.  The  slaveholder  has 
as  strong  a  desire  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  free  black  man  as  we  hare,  and 
much  more  interest  to  do  so;  for  he  well  knows  that,  if  outrages  should  be 
tolerated  under  the  lav,',  and  free  men  are  sei/.od  and  earned  into  .shivery, 
from  that  moment  the  indicium:  outcry  against  it  would  he  so  strong  here 
and  every  where,  that  oven  a.  fcjdiivo  from  labor  con  hi  not  ho  retained,  lest 
lie  also  might  happen  to  be  free.  Tb.e  i merest  el'  i  lie  sh'.vo holder,  therefore, 
requires  a  law  which  shall  protect  the  rights  of  all  free  men,  black  or  while, 
from  any  invasion  or  violation  whatever.  I  ask  the  qocslion,  therefore: 
whether  this  lew  is  not  bet  tin-  than  (be  obi.  one — betier  for  Hie  Korlh  and  the 
South— better  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  whole  country  ?  Let  it  be  re- 
membered I  hat  this  law  is  but  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  'IK!,  and  that  the 
old  law  still  remains  In  force,  except  so  tar  as  it  is  mooiiicd  hy  litis.  Every 
man  who  voted  against  this  modiiieaiicn  thereby  voted  to  leave  the  old  law 
in  force  ;  for  J  am  nor.  aware  that  any  member  of  either  house  of  Congress 
ever  hud  the  haroihood  to  propose  to  repeal  the  law,  and  make  no  provisions 
to  carry  the  Constitution  into  effect,  lhit  the  cry  of  repeal,  as  to  the  new 
law,  has  already  gone  forth.  Well,  suppose  i:  succeeds  ;  what  will  those  have 
gained  who  joined  in  the  shou!  '•  .Have  I  not  shown  that  all  the  material  ob- 
jections they  urge  against  the  new  law  apply  with  cecal  force  lo  the  old  one  J 
What  do  they  gain,  therefore,  unless  (hey  propose  to  repeal  the  old  law  also, 
and  make  no  provisi'ais  for  p&bamhig  cur  obligation-  under  the  Constitu- 
tion? This  mast,  he  lite  object  of  ell  men  w  ho  take  that  position.  To  this 
it  must  come  in  Ibe  end.  The  real  obieolicn  is  not  to  the  new  law,  nor  to 
the  old  one,  hut  to  the  Constitution  itself.  Those  (if  you  who  hold  these 
opinions  do  not  mean  that,  the  fugitive  from  labor  shall  he  taken  hack.  That 
is  the  real  point  of  your  objection.  You  would  not  care  a  farthing  about  the 
new  law  or  the  old  law,  or  any  other  law.  or  what  provisions  it  contained,  if 
there  was  a  hole  in  it  big  enough  for  the  fugitive  Jo  slip  ibrough  and  escape. 
Habeas  eorpusos — trials  by  jury — records  liem  other  s'atos— pains  and  pen- 
alties— Ibe  whole  catidogoo  cf  obj.  ctier.s  would  he  all  moonshine,  if  the  negro 
was  not  required  to  go  back  to  ids  master.  Tell  me  frankly,  is  not  this  the 
true  character  of  your  objection? 

[Here  several  wnflonitn  gave  an  nilirmative  answer.] 

Mr.  Douglas  sanl  be  would  answer  that  objection  by  reading  a  portion  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Cubed  States,      lie  Ibca  road  as  follows: 

"Xo  person  hold  to  scnicc-  or  labor  in  one  stale,  under  Ibe  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 
ho  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  hut  sttmj.  be  delivered  up  on 
(be  claim  of  (be  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

This,  said  Mr,  J).,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  speaking  to  every  cillzcn 
of  the  republic.  The  command  is  imperative.  There  is  no  avoiding — no 
Escaping  the.  obligation,  so  long  as  we  live  under,  and  claim  the  protection 
of,  the  Constitution.      We  mail  vield  implh  it-  obedience,  or  we  must  take  the 
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necessary  stops  !o  release  oersted  s  from  the  obligation  in  obey.  There  is  no 
other  alternative.  We  must  stand  I.}  rbe  Constitution  of  ihe  Union,  Willi  all 
its  compromises,  or  we  must  abolish  it.  and  ro-olvc  each  stair,  back  into  its 
original  elements.  It  is.  therefore,  a  question  of  nnio:i  or  disunion.  We  can 
not  expect  our  brethren  .if  ..titer  states  to  remain  fnitlii'til  to  the  compact,  ami 
permit  us  to  be  faithless.  Are  ire  prepared,  !  here  lore,  to  execute,  faithfully 
ami  honestly  the  compact-  our  i':i  titers  have  made  for  US? 

[dlere  a  gcnrleimin  vu.-o,  and  inquired  of  Mr.  Douglas  whether  the  clause  in 
the  Constitution  pirn  idieg  fur  the  surrender  of  fugilive  slaves  was  not  in  vi- 
olation of  the  law  of  God  ?] 

Mr.  Douglas  in  reply— Tin;  divine  lav/  is  appealed  to  as  authority  for  dis- 
regarding our  most  sacred  dailies  (o  society.  The  city  council  have  appealed 
to  it  as  their  excuse,  for  nullifying  an  aei  of  Congress ;  end  a  (committee  em- 
bodied the  same  principle  in  their  resolutions  to  the  viieeiiog  in  this  hall  las! 
night,  as  applicable  lioih  to  the  Constitution  unci  Lews.  The  general  propusi- 
tion  that  there  is  a  law  paramount  to  all  human  enactments — the  law  of  the 
Supreme  Hitler  of  the  Universe — I  trust  lied  uo  civilized  ami  Christian  people 
is  prepared  to  question,  much  less  deny.  "We  should  all  iv  cognize,  respect, 
and  revere  the  divine  law.  But  we  should  boar  in  mind  that  the  law  of  God, 
as  revealed  to  us,  is  intended  to  operate  on  our  consciences,  und  insure  the 
performance  of  our  duiies  as  individuals  and  Christians.  The  divine  law 
docs  not  prescribe  the  form  of  government,  under  which  we  shall  live,  and  the 
character  of  our  political  and  civil  institutions.  1  {evolution  has  not  furnished 
ns  with  a  Constitution— a- code  of  international  law— and  a  system  of  civil  and 
municipal  jurisprudence.  It  has  not  determined  the  right  of  persons  and 
property,  much  less  the  peculiar  privileges  which  shall  be  awarded  to  each 
class  of  persons  under  any  particular  form  of  government.  God  has  created 
man  in  Ins  own  image,  an  I  endowed  him  with  the  right,  of  self-government, 
so  soon  as  he  shall  evince  the  rcsiii-ire  imelhgeuce.  Virtue,  and  capacity  to 
assert  and  enjoy  the  privilege.  The  history  of  the,  world  furnishes  few  ex- 
amples whern  any  cumioeeaul::  portion  of  tl:o  human  race-  have  shown  them- 
selves sufficiently  enlightened  and  oiviiized  to  exercise  the,  rights  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  freedom.  In  Asia  and  Africa  ivc  ibid  noil  ting  lint  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  despotism.  Large,  portions  of  I'tirope  and  America  can 
scarcely  lay  claim  to  civilization  and  Chrisliauliy ;  und  a  still  smaller  portion 
have  demonstrates!  iln-lr  capmi  y  !'..;■  ■'-':{  govcir.mem.  Is  all  this  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God?  And  if  so,  who  is  responsible  ?  The  civili/.ed  world  have 
always  held  that  when  any  race  of  inert  have  shown  themselves  so  degraded, 
liy  ignorance,  superstition,  cruelty,  mid  barbarism,  as  to  be  utterly  incapatile 
of  governing  themselves,  they  mils',  in  i  be  1  tab;  re  of  i  kings,  be  governed  br- 
others, by  such  laws  at,  arc  deemed  applicable  to  their  condition.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  alone  that  Kuglund  justilies  the  form  of  goi  crnment  she  has  es- 
tablished in  tbe  Iiulies.  and  for  some  of  her  other  colour.  ?. — that.  I  iussia  justi- 
fies herself  in  holding  her  serfs  as  slaves,  and  selling  il.cm  as  a  part  of  the 
land  on  which  they  live '.bat  our  Pilgrim  father*  jn-iil:.ed  iheniselces  in  re- 
ducing the  negro  and  Indian  to  servitude,  and  selling  them  us  property— that 
we,  in  Illinois  und  tuosi  of  Ibe  free  slates,  justify  ourselves  in  denying  the 
negro  and  the  Indian  lire  privilege  of  vol  in:;,  nin!  till  ol  her  political  rights — 
and  that  many  of  the  stales  of  lite  Union  justify  Iheinsclves  in  depriving  the 
white  man  of  the  right  of  1  lie  elective  franc  hi.?  ■,  unless  lie  ■.->  fortunate  enough 
to  own  a  certain  amount  of  property. 

These  thing's  certainly  violate  the  principle  of  absolute  equality  among 
men,  when  considered  as  component  perls  o;"  e  poluicil  society  or  govern- 
ment, and  so  do  ninny  pre-  isiou,  of  ihe  <  'u-r.iit.uiiou  of  the  1." ailed  Stales,  as 
well  as  the  several  states  of  the  Union.  'In  fact,  no  government  ever  existed 
on  earth  in  which   there  was  a  perfect   equality  in  ail  ikiogs  among  those 
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composing  it  mid  governed  by  if.  Xeilhor  sacred  no?  |u'Ofuno  history  fur- 
nishes an  example.  Jf  inequality  in  the  Hum  and  priuii|Jes  of  government 
is  therefore  10  be  deemed  ;\  \  io  I  at  ion  of  Ibe  bins  of  Gud,  mid  punishable  as 
such,  who  is  to  escape?  Under  this  principle  ail  Christendom  is  doomed, 
and  no  pagan  can  hope  for  mercy!  Many  of  these  things  are,  in  my  opinion, 
unwise  and  unjust,  una,  of  course,  subversive  of  Uonubiicau  principles ;  l.nil.  1 
uni  not  prepared  to  say  thai  they  are  oil lii:v  sanctioned  or  condemned  by  the 
divine  law.  Who  can  asset,  I  bat  God  has  pixr-^rif-ciL  ibe  form  and  principles 
of  government,  and  the  character  of  the  political,  municipal,  and  domestic 
institutions  of  men  on  earth  v  Tills  doctrine  would  annihilate  the  fuiidu- 
nienrul  principle  upon  which  mir  political  sy-tem  rests.  Oin'  forefathers  lieh! 
that  the  people  bad  an  inherent  right  to  establish  such  Constitution  and  laws 
lor  the  govern  inionl  of  thcinsob  es  am:  ijn.-ir  pesk-riiy  as  ihey  should  deem  best 
calculated  to  insure  the  protection  of  life-,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  that  the  same  might  bo  altered  and  i  hanged  as  experience  should 
satisfy  them  to  be  necessary  ami  proper.  Upon  this  priiu.-iple  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  formed,  and  one  glorious  Union  established. 
All  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  arc  declared  to 
lie  die  supreme  laws  of  llu:  land,  and  the  Supremo  Court-  of  the  United  States 
is  charged  with  expounding  the  same.  All  oflicevs  and  m  a?::  si  fates  under 
the  federal  and  state  governments.— executive,  legislative,  judicial,  and  min- 
isterial—arc required  k>  lake  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  before  they 
can  enter  upon  the  pevfunuanoe  of  their  respective  duties.  Any  citizen, 
therefore,  who  in  hi-  cou-oience  believes  tliat  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  ill  violation  of  a  i:  hie/her  law,"  bus  no  tight,  as  an  honest  man,  to 
take  office  under  it,  or  exercise  any  other  function  of  citizenship  conferred 
by  it.  Every  person  born  under  Ibe  Constitution  owes  allegiance  to  it,  and 
every  naturalised  cliucu  take-  an  oatli  to  support  it,  Fidelity  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  only  passport  to  the  enjoyment  of  rialds  under  it.  When  a 
senator  elect  present-  his  credentials,  he  is  not  .dluwcd  to  take  his  seat  until 
he  places  bis  band  noun  the  Hob,  h'.vnngclb:.  and  appeals  to  his  God  for  the 
sinet  rity  of  his  vow  to  sopport  the  Constitution,  lie  who  does  this,  with  n 
mental  resevvaliou  of  sterol  intcniion  to  disregard  tin.',  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, commits  a  double  crime— is  mora  lb  guilty  of  perudy  to  his  God  and 

If  the  Const  if  ul  inn  of  Iho  United  States  is  to  ho  repudiated  upon  (he  ground 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  iKGne  law,  where  are  the  friends  of  freedom  and 
Christianity  to"  look  fir  another  and  it  bettor:'  Who  is  to  be  the  prophet  to 
reveal  Ibe  will  of  (.bid.  and  establish  a  theocracy  for  us? 

Is  he  to  be  found  in  rlio  ranks  of  "Northern  abolitionism  or  of  Southern 
disunion;  or  is  the  Common  Oum-.il  ol'  the  city  of  Chicago  to  have  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  fi  mushing  the  chosen  one'-  Twill  net  venture  to  inquire 
what  are  to  be  the  form  and  principles  of  ibe  new  government,  or  to  whom 
is  to  be.  intrusted  the  execution  of  its  sacred  functions:  for  when  wo  decide 
that  (he  wisdom  of  our  Rcvoluiiouary  faibtrs  was  foolishness,  and  their  piety 
wickedness,  and  dnstrov  the  onlv  svs'.eiu  of  self-government  that  has  ever 
realised  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  cemm:  ruled  the  respect,  of 
mankind,  it  becomes  us  to  wail  patiently  until  flu:  purposes  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  shall  he  revealed  unto  us. 

i'ov  mv  part,  I  am  prepared  In  maintain  and  preserve  inviolate  the.  Consti- 
tution as"  it  is,  wilh  ail  irs  compromise;, ;  lo  si  and  or  fall  by  the  American 
Union,  clinging  with  the  tenacity  of  life  to  all  its  glorious  memories  of  the 
past  and  precious  hopes  for  the  future. 

Mr,  Douglas  than  explained  the  circumstances  which  rendered  his  a! 
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lore  desired  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  lie  should  have  voted  for  the 
bill  if  he  could  have  been  present.  He  referred  to  several  of  our  most  prom  ■ 
incut  and  respected  citizens  by  name  as  pv ■■■■:■  .-s I Jy  co;:oi»aul  of  the  fact  that 
lie  was  anxious  at  that  time  to  j-'ive  lhat  vote,  lie  believed  the  passage  of 
that  or  some  other  efficient  law  a  solemn  duty,  imperatively  demanded  hy  the 
Constitution.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  D.  nmdc  an  eerncst  appeal  to  our  citizens 
to  rally  as  one  man  to  the  defense  of  i ric  Constitution  and  laws,  and,  above 
all  things,  ioid  under  all  circumstances,  to  put  down  \iolenee  and  disorder  by 
maintaining  the  siTi..r<-iii:itry  of  the  Iras,  lie  referred  to  our  high  eharueleV 
for  law  and  order  heretofore,  and  also  Jo  the  favorable  position  of  our  city  for 
eonima tiding  tbe  l.tado  between  thi'  North  mn!  South,  through  our  canals 
and  railroads,  to  show  that  our  views  and  principles  oi'  action  should  be  broad, 
liberal,  and  national,  elucidated  to  encourage  union  and  harmony  instead  of 
disunion  and  sectional  bitterness.  He  eoueluded  by  remarking  that  ho  con- 
sidered this  question  of  lidelity  to  tlit;  Consolation  and  supremacy  of  the  bins; 
as  so  far  paramount  to  all  other  conshlei-unons,  thai  be  bad  prepared  some 
resolutions  to  (hover  these  points  only,  wine'.:  be  would  submit  to  the  meeting, 
and  take  their  judgment  upon  rbeiu.  If  bo  had  i.onsi  tiled  bis  own.  feelings 
and  views  only,  he  should  have  embraced  in  the  resolutions  a  specific  ap- 
proval of  all  the  measures  oi  (be  compromise;  but  as  the  question  of  rebellion 
and  resistance  to  the  federal  government  has  been  distinctly  presented,  it  lias 
been  (.bought  advisable  lo  meet  tin.;,  issue  on  ibis  occasion,  distinct  and  sep- 
arate from  all  others. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  voice: 

Resolved,  That  it.  is  tbe  sacred  duly  of  every  friend  of  ibe  Union  to  main- 
tain, and  preserve  inviolate,  every  provision  of  our  federal  Constitution. 

llesalmtl,  That  any  law  enacted  by  Congress,  in  pursuance,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, should  be  respect,  d  as  sueb  by  all  <osed  and  lew-abiding  citi/.ens,  and 
should  be  faithfully  carried  into  cii'ecl  by  the  olhccis  charged  with  its  cxeeti- 

Rr.sched,  That  so  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  all  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  ft;  te,  escaping  into  another 
state,  "shall  im  Dinar  r.nr.I.i  iti'oii  the  claim  of  tbe  party  to  whom  the  serv- 
ice or  labor  may  be  due,"  ami  so  long  as  member.,  of  Congress  are  required 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  it  is  'heir  solemn  and  religious 
duty  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  lo  carry  that  provision  of  tilth  Constitution  into 
effect. 

Rcsoh-f.d,  That  if  wc  desire  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  render  our  great 
republic  inseparable  and  perpetual,  wo  niu.i.  pi -norm  a  I;  our  obligations  under 
the  Constitution,  at  the.  same  time  that  we  call  upon  our  brethren  in  other 
states  to  yield  impicit  obedience  to  it. 

Rcaoli-.cd,  Thai  a-  tbe  lives,  property,  and  safety  of  ourselves  and  our  fami- 
lies depend  upon  the  observance  sml  proleetioii  el"  liie  lavs  every  effort  to 
excite  any  portion  of  our  population  to  make  resistance  to  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  land  should  be  promptly  and  emphatically  condemned  by 
every  good  citizen. 

Ilesolrcit,  That  vo  will  stand  or  fall  by  tbe  American  Union  and  its  Con- 
stitution, with  all  its  compromises,  with  its  glorious  memories  of  the  past  and 
precious  hopes  of  the  future. 

[Tbe  follov. iie'  was  oiibrcd  in  addition  hy  11.  S.  i\birris,  and  also  adopted  :] 

Resolved,  That  we,  t be  people  of  Chicago,  repudiate  the  resolutions  passed 
hy  the  Common  Council  of  Chicago  upon  the  subject-  ol."  the  .Fugitive  Slave 
l,,iw  passed  by  Congress  tit  its  last  session. 

On  the  succeeding  night  (be  Common  Council  of  the  city  repealed  their 
minifying  resolution  by  a  vote  of  12  to  1. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Whatever  question  or  doubt  m;;y  lm  e  existed  or  may  now 
exist  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Compromise  Aets  of  1850  re- 
specting the  Territories,  there  is  not  the  slightest  question  as 
to  where  the  responsibility — the  honor  or  blame,  the  credit  or 
odium — for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  belongs.  No  one  has 
denied  that  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas  belongs  whatever  fame 
that  justly  attaches  to  an  act  of  legislation,  which  has  been 
more  celebrated  (for  the  censure  by  its  enemies,  and  praise  by 
its  friends)  than  any  act  of  Congress  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government.  During  its  pendency  it  was  used  as  a  pre- 
text by  the  fanatics  of  the  North  for  the  wildest  exhibition  of 
ungovernable  fury.  It  drew  upon  its  author  the  most  un- 
bounded abuse  and  denunciation;  while  it  was  pending  in 
Congress  a  storm,  such  as  has  never  been  known  in  the  politi- 
cal annals  of  the  country  was  gathering,  and  it  broke  with  all 
its  force  upon  his  head.  Undismayed  by  threats,  lie  followed 
the  chart  that  ho  had  laid  down,  and  has  lived  to  sec  himself 
the  political  hero  and  leader  of  his  own  party  in  all  those 
states  where  the  storm  beat  iiislest  and  raged  the  fiercest. 

Though  Mr.  Douglas  has  gained  all  the  credit  and  all  the 
opprobrium  of  the  "  Nebraska  Dill,"'  and  to  a  great  extent  his 
name  is  more  prominently  associated  with  that,  than  with  any 
previous  act  of  public  interest,  the  truth  is,  that  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  audits  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction  was  not 
an  original  measure.  It  was  but  a  second  volume  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  straggle  for  popular  right,  commenced  in  the  con- 
test over  the  Compromise  of  1800  ;  it  was  but  another  act  in 
the  grand  drama  which  in  1850  had  ended  with  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  freedom  of  the  American  people,  whether  in 
state  or  territory,  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  relations 
without  interference  by  Congress.  The  Ivans  as -Nebraska  Act 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  act  to  extend  to  the  people 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which, 
in  1850,  by  the  advice,  by  the  aid  and  support  of  the  patriot 
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Henry  Clay,  had  been  extended  to  the  people  of  Utah,  and 
Now  Mexico.  Search  the  bill  from  one  end  to  the  other,  ex- 
amine in  detail  all  its  provisions,  and  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain no  more  and  no  less  than  that  the  free,  hardy,  white 
American  settlers  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  shall  have  the 
same  right  to  govern  themselves  that  in  1850  was  extended 
to  the  semi-civilized  and  amalgamated  races  that  peopled  the 
newly  acquired  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

But,  it  is  said,  in  passing  that  bill,  Douglas  repealed  the 
Missouri  restriction — repealed  the  act  of  Congress  which  de- 
clared thai  north  of  the  line  of 'J0:  !S0'  slavery  should  not  exist, 
and  that  south  of  it,  it  might  exist.  It  repealed  a  guaranty 
and  a  prohibition — both  wrong  in  principle,  unconstitutional, 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  sound  rule  of  justice  and 
propriety.  The  people  north  of  36"  30'  were  as  much  entitled 
to  have  slaves  if  they  desired  them  as  the  people  south  of  that 
line,  and  the  restriction  was  not  upon  slavery  but  upon  the 
freedom  and  political  rights  of  the  people.  South  of  36°  30' 
the  people  were  recognized  as  capable  of  self  government  ana 
as  safe  depositaries  of  the  power  to  have  or  reject  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  whilo  those  living  north  of  that  lino  were 
bound  with  the  degrading  limitation — that  if  left  to  govern 
themselves  they  would  certainly  misuse  the  power  to  then- 
own  injury.  It  was  a  restriction  which  in  terms  and  effect 
discriminated  against  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the 
northern  people. 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  brief  history,  given  in  these  pages, 
of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1  'h'iO,  tee  struggle  in  those 
days  was  over  the  question  whether  the  people  should  be  al- 
lowed to  legislate  io  the  exclusion  or  introduction  of  African 
slavery.  The  struggle  took  place  on  tho  "Omnibus  BUI," 
and  so  decisive  and  complete  was  the  action  then,  that  when 
that  Omnibus  broke  down,  and  Mr.  Douglas'  separate  mea- 
sures came  up,  the  attempt  to  take  that  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people  was  not  renewed,  and  the  bills  passed 
without  a  question  on  that  point. 

In  1854,  when  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  territorial 
government  over  the  western  territory — a  proposition  long 
pending  but  never  seriously  needed  until  then — Mr.  Douglas, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  regarding  the 
action  of  tho  Senate  and  of  Congress  upon  the  Compromise 
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Acts  of  1850,  an<3  also  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  those 
measures  by  the  people  in  7  852,  as  conclusive  as  to  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  Territorial  question  should  bo  governed, 
so  framed  his  bill  as  to  make  it  identical  in  all  essential  mat- 
ters with  the  acts  of  1850,  On  the  4th  of  January  he  re- 
ported the  bill  lor  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment for  Nebraska,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  written 
report  which  stilted  that  the  bill  was  designed  to  carry  out  in 
good  faith  the  principle  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  measures 
of  1850,  and  the  report  closed  as  follows: 

From  these  provi-iojis  i  ';;  apparent  thai  tl.o  compromise  i;-ieasur;.'s  of  1S50 
affirm  and  it, I.  apor.  Ite  fi'llowir^  propositions: 

First. — That  a'.l  qecsiivas  iH!rl::iiir-;  ',o  s";e  cr,  i:i  the  territories,  ami  in  the 
now  states  to  bo  lormcd  therefrom,  arc  ;.j  bo  T..ll_.  lo  ihe  decision  of  tlio  people 
residing  therein,  by  (bcir^i'iiroprkiio  rcprosemaiivi  s,  to  bo  chosen  by  them  for 
that  purpose. 

>*.' ■uiiu. —That  ';  all  oases  involving  lit'.o  io  sla.ves,"  mid  "  questions  of  per- 
sonal freedom."  arc  'vlrrrca  to  11.  o  ae.juuica.Tion  oft:)"  local  tribunals,  with  the 
:-i  ■ -1 1 ::  of  apnea  i  to  I  to  Su-iiv:::'-  (..'..■   :v  ;■!::■    i  oiirod  States. 

Third. — That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Linked  States,  in 
respect  to  fojriti-.-os  from  service,  is  lo  bo  carried  into  iUitUlVil  execution  in  all 
"  the  ovirnniKod  territories"  the  same  as  i:i  tlio  si.ai.on.  The  substitute  for  tho 
bill  which  your  committee  hare  prepared,  ami  which  is  commended  to  the 
favorable  action  of  the  r^mie,  proposes  to  carry  these  propositions  and  princi- 
ples inio  practical  ueernLicii.  in  the.  precise  l::::vii.;- ■  of  'lie.  compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  that  the  committee  did  not  rec- 
ommend the  repeal,  in  express  terms,  of  the  Missouri  restric- 
tion, though  they  declared  thai,  the  bill,  as  reported  by  them, 
left  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territory  "to  the  decision 
of  the  people  residing  therein,  by  their  appropriate  representa- 
tives chosen  by  them  for  that  purpose."  Their  object  was  to 
leave  the  people  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  as  tho  people  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  had  been  left,  free  to  act  for  them- 
solves  in  the  matter  of  slavery.  That  part  of  the  report  has 
been  frequently  quoted  by  the  enemies  of  popular  right  to 
show  that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com  promise  was  an 
"  after-thought,"  and  agreed  upon  afterwards  at  the  dictation 
of  the  "slave  oligarchy."  The  committee  stated  distinctly  that 
they  designed  to  leave  the  people  of  the  territory,  through 
their  legislature,  all  the  legislative  power  over  slavery,  and  all 
other  questions,  that  was  conceded  by  the  legislature  of  1850 
to  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The  committee 
evidently  supposed  and  intended  that  the  words  of  the  bill 
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declaring  "  that  the  legislative  power  of  said  territory  shall 
extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation,"  removed  all  ob- 
stacles to  the  exercise  of  that  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  act  of  Congress  interdicting  slavery 
might  he  left,  as  was  the  Mexican  law  in  the  other  cases,  to 
the  courts  for  a  decision  as  to  its  authority  and  legal  force. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  committee  soon  found  that  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevailed  in  the  Senate  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  language  of  the  bill.  Did  it  leave  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture free  to  act  upon  the  subject  of  slavery?  How  could  the 
legislature  act  when  an  act  of  Congress  stood  in  their  way  pro- 
hibiting the  existence  of  slavery  north  of  36°  30'.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  the  bill  clear  and  distinct  upon  this  point. 
Did  the  Missouri  restriction  bind  the  hands  of  the  territorial 
legislature  against  the  admission  of  slavery?  If  it  did,  then 
while  that  restriction  existed  as  a  law  the  people  of  Nebraska 
could  not  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  freedom 
in  legislation  that  was  secured  by  the  acts  of  1850  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah  and  New  Mexico;  and  consequently  the  principle 
of  the  Compromise  Act  could  not  be  applied  to  the  territorial 
act  designed  for  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  removal  of  the 
Missouri  restriction  was  imperatively  necessary  if  tho  territo- 
rial legislature  was  to  be  left  free  to  exercise  the  power  of  legis- 
lation respecting  African  slavery.  To  do  that— to  remove  all 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  legislative 
power  over  that  a.s  well  as  all  other  subjects  of  domestic  concern 
— the  Missouri  restriction  was  repealed  ;  it  was  repealed  for  no 
other  reason,  because  there  was  no  other  poasib'le  reason  for 
repealing  it.  It  stood  in  the  way  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  principle  established  in  the  acts  of  1850.  If  allowed  to 
stand,  it  would  create  the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  ter- 
ritorial governments  for  Nebraska  and  Kansas  on  a  principle 
and  theory  totally  distinct  and  diil'eronf  from  i.hat  followed  in 
the  eases  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The  North,  in  1850,  bad 
perscveringly  and  successfully  struggled  for  the  recognition 
of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  territorial  legislature  over 
the  subject  of  African  slavery.  The  North,  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  for  Scott  and  Pierce  iu  1852,  bad  approved  and 
ratified  the  action  of  Congress  in  1850.  Was  the  North  now, 
in  1854,  to  change  front?     Was  the  North  to  repudiate  the 
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principles  it  had  asserted  in  1860,  and  clamor  again  for  the 
empty  and  valueless  Congressional  prohibition  ? 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  in  trod  hug  a  bill  lor  the  government 
of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska ;  on  the  4th  of  December  he  did 
introduce  the  bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  chairman.  On  the  4th 
of  January  Mr.  Douglas,  us  has  been,  stated,  reported  the  bill 
back  with  amendments.  On  the  23d  of  January  the  commit- 
tee made  the  report  already  noticed,  and  reported  a  further 
amendment  dividing  the  immense  region  into  two  territories, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  This  division  was  made  upon  the  soli- 
citation of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  territory, 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  representatives  in  Congress  from  Iowa 
and  Missouri. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  16  th  of  January,  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Ken- 
tucky, had  given  notice  that  when  the  bill  was  taken  up  for 
action  he  would  offer  as  an  amendment  tho  following : 

"  That  SO  much  cf  tho  eighth  section  of  jiu  ae'.  approved  March  0.  1320, 
entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the  people  of  tho  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a 
Constitution  and  iUiLt  covoi'iimeni.  and  tor  the  moiii-shm  of  such  stilts  into 
tho  Union  on  an  equal  IboU'uc  isilh  tUo  original  states,  mid  10  prohibit-  Hiavory 
in  eortahi  Jerri  to  rk-ri.'  as  dechres  '  "if  at  in  rill  (hat  loM'iio  vy  (vued  by  franco 
to  the  Ucdcd  iSinic^.  uni'cr  the  imiLic  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north,  of  thirty - 
Hi^  decrees  Ihiily  minotos  norlh  ii.e.iludc.  she.cvy  n: ji I  involuntary  servitude, 
otherwise  than  us  a  '.muisiunent.  of  erinieH  whereof  the  parlies;  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shah  bo  tbcever  prohibited,1  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
apply  to  tho  territory  contoicjilaled  ijy  this  ac;t,  or  to  any  other  territory  of 
the  United  Stale* ;  ■,■■■:.  :■:■:■  .'.vj  ■■'■::'::■  .-■  of  i!n>-  w;v.i;.'!  5;:;:::*  i,r  Jmwis  shall 
he  at  lihi.riy  to  :■./■.:■;  ;■;■■'  «-v-  y"  .'/.'.;  twilnries   of  Gll 

United  Stales  m  oj  ,■■',  ■ .  ales  in  I-   fjnuLd  thav/rom,  as aid  act,  civ.illed 

as  aforesaid,  and  approve:.;  as  aforesaid,  had  cover  been  passed." 

Here  was  tho  same  proposition  which  in  1850  had  been  re- 
jected by  Congress,  and  voted  down  by  the  friends  of  the 
Compromise.  It  was  a  proposition  declaring  the  right  of  the 
slaveholder  to  carry  his  slaves  into  the  territory.  In  1850, 
those  who  supported  the  right  of  the  territorial  legislature  to 
legislate  on  that  subject  refused  to  declare  by  Congressional 
act  tho  right  to  take  slaves  into  the  territory,  because  such  a 
provision  in  an  act  of  Congress  would  override  an  act  of  the 
territorial  legislature.  In  the  bill,  as  reported  on  the  23d  of 
January,  the  committee  expressed  more  dearly  what  was  ori- 
ginally their  intention  respecting  the  removal  of  tho  Missouri 
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restriction.     In  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Nebraska-Kansas 

act  they  provided  : 

"  That  tins  f!oiicUL.uio:i  and  a'_I  iav.-^  oi'  t!io  T T ~ ■  i ■■  ■  I  i-iaics  which  aro  not 
iocriliy  i]i;i.];i)Ii(;ru)ly,  :4;uL"  have  l'io  aauai  Ibnv  ruii.1  i-lfe-l  ■.viihiit  the  said  terri- 
toiy  of  XctiKakn.  as  clnowlu;:,:  within  thy  Uiatyd  HLl.Li.-.h. ;  except  the  eighth 
section  of  tho  art  pryp.nra!o;y  to  tii-:>  rniii;i^ion  1.1"  _\ti *« r.iri  into  tho  Union, 
approved  I.ta-cl;  tix:li,  i.  ■  i  ll.-  I  it  l = ■..-  ■  ~l  iianarcd  and  twetily,  whioh  waa  superseded 
l)v  the  yiriiiuiiib.-!  of  tho  lu'.'i.-ikii.ioii  nf  yi^liL'/cii  Laaarai  nr.d  fifty,  commonly 
called  tho  uoinpromiHi;  measures,  and  L-  hereby  deviated  inoperative." 

We  doubt  whether  in  the  history  of  legislation  any  one  sen- 
tence in  a  proposed  measure  over  furnished  the  pretest  for  a 
political  agitation  equal  to  that  which  followed  tho  report  of 
the  above. 

The  necessity  for  repealing  the  Missouri  restriction,  if  it  waa 
intended  to  frame  the  "Nebraska  bill  by  the  principles  of  tho 
acts  of  1850,  had  been  seen  as  well  by  the  extremists  at  the 
north  as  by  those  of  the  south ;  and,  almost  simultaneously 
with  Mr.  Dixon's  proposition  to  extend  slavery,  another  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  bill  "shall  be  construed  to  abrogate  or  in  any 
way  contravene  the  act  of  March  6,  1820,"  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  slavery  was  prohibited  in  the  Louisiana  territory 
north  of  36°  30'. 

Here  was  the  old  contest  of  1850  about  to  bo  renewed. 
The  Dixon  amendment,  proposing  to  recognize  an  extension 
of  slavery  by  Congressional  enactment;  tho  Sumner  amend- 
ment proposing  a  Congressional  prohibition  of  slavery.  Both 
were  opposed  to  and  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature  to  regulate  that  as  well  as  all  other  domestic 
relations;  which  right  having  been  expressly  conceded  to  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  by  the  acts  of  1850,  it  was 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  secure  to  the  people 
of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  He  rejected  both  propositions,  and 
adhered  to  the  principle  and  policy  so  emphatically  sanctioned 
in  1850  by  Congress  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  people. 

On  Tuesday,  January  24,  the  hill  was  taken  up.  Mr. 
Chase,  of  Ohio,  urged  that  the  Senate  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  bill;  he  said,  "only  yesterday  the 
committee  changed  the  forni  of  the  bill  altogether,  and  pro- 
posed to  create  two  territories  instead  of  one,  and  also  changed 
materially  the  provisions  upon  other  questions  of  very  great 
public  interest;  and  the  bill  thus  having  been  changed  in  fact 
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into  two  bills,  has  been  only  laid  on  the  tables  of  Senators  this 

morning,  and  I  presume  no  one  has  had-  art  opjiovliHi.Hi/  to 
read  it.  It  involve.*  very  important  matters,  and  I  think  that 
when  we  take  it  up  it  should  be  with  a  determination  to  pro- 
ceed with  it  until  it-  shall  be  disponed  of."  He  then  urged  that 
it  be  postponed  until  the  next  week. 

Mr.  Sumner  suggested  that  it  he  postponed  until  the  31st  of 
January. 

Mr.  Douglas  acquiesced  in  the  request,  and  on  his  motion 
the  bill  was  postponed  to  Monday,  January  30th. 

This  request  to  postpone  an  important  bill  for  one  week 
may  seem  to  the  reader  to  have  been  a  trivial  matter  for 
special  notice  here,  but  it  subsequently  became  the  subject  of 
a  protracted  and  exciting  debate.  The  request  was  made  on 
Tuesday,  January  24th.  On  the  Monday  after,  January  80th, 
the  bill  was  ag-ain  taken  tip,  and  the  request  of  Mr.  Chase, 
with  its  purposes  and  aims,  were  made  historical  hi  all  their 
infamy. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  was  taken  up  Mr.  Douglas  said  : 

"When  I  proposed,  on  XuesLiay  last,  that  t ! j ■  j  Sem'de  should  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  tlio  bid  to  orsuir!!;..::  tho  Territories  of  Nebraska  am!  Kansas, 
it  was  my  purpose  only  to  occupy  Tin  or  lil'ieoo  mimite.s  m  explanation  of  its. 
provisions,  I  desired  '■■'■■  rt.lor  to  iivo-  points — first.  to  those  provisions  relating 
to  the  Indians.  ana  second.  Id  ihos.e  v,  inch  ;ui;;ht  bo  supposed  to  bear  upon 
(be  question  of  slavery.         *         *         *         * 

"  Upon  tin:  olhcr  point — bait  por^aimn^  to  Ibo  question  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  -it  ins  I  be  intention  of  the  coma;;;  lee  iu  );o  equally  explicit.  We 
look  the  pibiGpl.es  establisi.ied  by  (lie  eo;.-;  :■■:..'■■.■  a  ■:-.  ■:  !'  "..jrji|  as  our  guide, 
and  intended  to  make  each  and  every  provision  of  Ike  bill  accord  with  those 
principles.  These  measures  ere  established  and  rest  nsoii  the  great  principles 
of  K'H-^overnmeut — that  liio  peopio  should  he  allowed  to  decide  (lie  ques- 
tions of  ibcir  domestic  institutions  Sir  Shcmsclvi  s:  suiijoet  only  to  such  limita- 
tions ami  resirietiou*  as  are  mipcso.'l  bv  the  Const;!  in  kei  of  the  United  States1, 
iyi5lca.il  of  having  Ui-.-it:  do'e-ruimcd  be  an  arbitrary  or  aeographical  line. 

"  The  original  bill  loneried  by  tbe  eoniinirlee  as  a  snbsiibito  for  the  bill  in- 
troduce'! by  the  sensior  item  Iowa  (Mr.  Hodge),  ivas  believed  to  have  accom- 
plisbed  wis  o'ejeot.  The  nmeudnien!  v.-ha.-li  iv.es  snbscqiientiy  re-ported  by  us 
was  only  designed  to  render  !ba!  clear  and  spoi.'k!  which  seemed,  in  the 
minds-  of  some,  l.o  adiub  of  doim!  and  misconstruction.  In  some  parts  o.f  the 
country  the  original  sobslb.nte  was  deemed  and  construed  to  be  an  annul- 
ment or  a  repeal  of  what  lias  been  known  as  tin;  Missouri  Oomproniiso, 
whilo  in  otiicr  pens  it  was  otherwise  eons  I.  rued.  As.  the  object  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  oon'oroi  io  !i  ■  ■  ;;i;ev  !■■.-■  .  -  eoh-hc:,  hy  rhe  compromise  meas- 
ures of  IS  SO,  and  lo  er.ir,  ihose  i  ■  ■..  |.'l'  .  into  ■:  elect  in  the  territories,  mi 
thought  it  was  Ijcl.'.er  to  recite  iu  tin;  bill  pruelsoly  what  wc  understood  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  those  measures,  yh...  thai  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, buying  been  suocrsedod  by  tiie  logislniion  of  135  u,  has  become,  and 
ought  to  be  declared,  inoperative ;  and  hence  we  propose  to  leave  the  quea- 
I 
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lion  to  the  people  of  U:e?  states  and  the  lu :-i-i i. ov i  c =.  subject  (inly  to  the  limita- 
tions raid  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

:'  Sir1,  tli!s  is  nil  i  lial  J  udeiid-d  to  say  :I  f  !■.■  qucs'ioi;  laid  been  ■alien  up  liir 
consideration  on  Tuesday  kst.  :at:  :■■:::.:■.■■  t.aal  th.  ,.  oa-aurrrnecs  have  transuded 
which  compel  mo  In  go  more  fdlv  into  ike  discussion,  li:  will  bo  borno  in 
mind  that  the  .Sera'.: if  iron;  Ohio  (Mr.  Ouasei.  tlion  objected  to  tko  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  asked  ibr  its  postponement  mill  1.1  ji:~  day,  on  the  ground 
that  there  had  not-  baen  riaio  to  undors'nml  and  mnsiiior  its  provisions;  and 
the  Senator  from  1  t.i s f!;i c- ] n ". so-ths  (Mr.  S'.muv.-rj  sii<rgesied  lli.it  tlie  postpone- 
ment should  be  for  one  ■  c 
be  reasonable  in  tbe  onir.iou  of  senators  aroi:n:i  ::■■..  j  I  yielded  to  their  jcoquos!^ 
and  consentoa  to  'he  pnsrponcment  i;f  the  bill,  until  this  day. 

"Sir.  little  did  f  suppose,  a"  tlie  time  that-  f  granted  thai  act  of  courtesy  to 
those  two  senator;!,  11. at  laoy  had  drafted  .and  published  to  the  world  a-  docu- 
ment, over  thair  own  signatures,  in  which  they  arraigned  mo  as  having  been 
guilty  of  a  criminal  betrayal  of  my  li'tis'..  oh  having  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
bait  faith,  and  as  haying  been  cigaged  in  an  atrocious  pdi ; i.  against  the  cause 
of  free  gov  ami  tit  ;n!..  lib-lc  did  f  supuose  thai  those  two  senators  had  been 
■guilty  of  such  conduct,  when  Ihey  called  upon  me  to  grant  find  courtesy,  to 
give  them  an  oppoi  tunitj  of  urn  istjgaljng  trha  substitute  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  sin;:-'  discovered  that-  on  that  vary  morning  the  Xniionai  Era, 
the  abolition  organ  ijt  tins  city,  contained  an  address,  signed  by  certain  aboli- 
tion coufe  aerates,  to  the  pooulo,  in  which  the  bill  is  grossi.y  misrepresented, 
in  which  the  action  of  the  coniniitteo  is  grosdy  perverted,  in  which  our  mo- 
tives are  arraigned  and  our  eh  areola's  i-ahiuuLueii.  And,  air,  what  is  more, 
1  find  that  there  was  a  postscript  added  to  the  address,  published  that  vety 
morning,  in  whioii  "h"  principal  anioi  diucnf  rop.oravi  by  the  committee  was 
set  oat.  ami  then  coarse  cpklicLs  applied  to  il'.o  by  nana:.  Sir,  had  I  known 
those  facts  at  the  time  T.  gramed  thai  act  of  indulgence,  1  should  have  re- 
sponded to  the  request  of  those  senators  in  such  terms  as  their  conduct 
deserved,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  "he  Set. ate  and  a  respect  lor  my  own  character 
would  have  permitted  me-  to  do.  In  order  to  show  the  ol'.at'aoter  of  this  docu- 
ment, of  which  I  shall  have  much  to  say  in  tins  course  of  my  argument,  1 
will  read  certain  passages  : 

"'"We  arraign  this  bill  as  a  gross  vioiation  of  a.  sacred  pledge;  as  a  crka- 
iual  betrayal  of  previous  rigliis;  as  part  am;  parcel  of  n:i  atrocious  plot  to 
exc.uae  from  a  \  -..:■:.  at.  e-  ■-■:■■:  ■  i  r.-ai-ai  ■■■■:. :!gT:ul.-:  u'otn  die  Old  World  and  free 
laborers  from  oar  oiv:i  states,  ami  convert  it  into  a  dreary  regiA  of  despot- 
ism, inhabited  by  masters  and  slaves.' 

"A  Senator.     Hy  whom  is  tlie  malaes-i  signed? 

:; _V.a.  i'l'jicjhi.  It  is  signed  :S.  .['.  Chase,  senaior  -rem  Ohio,  Chart.--;  >u:u- 
ner,  senator  trout  Massachusetts,  J.  li,  Oi.laings  and  Kd'.vatd  Wade,  repre- 
sentatives from  Oiiio.  Gerrit-  Smith,  representative  'rem  Xo'-i'  York,  Alexan- 
der Do  Witt,  reproscu'.alivc  from  Massachusetts ;'  including,  a!  ~" 
all  the  abolition  parry  in  Congress. 

"Then,  speaking  ei'  t i i ■:   Concnittee  on  Tcrri'ories,  these  e 
this  language; 

"'The  preteir:».i,  therefore,  thai  tlie  territory,  covered  by  the  positive  pro- 
hibition of  1H20,  sustains  a  siii.ilar  relation  to  slavery  wiik  that  acquired  from 
Mexico,  covered  by  no  prohibition  except-  thai  of  dispuiod  cons titui tonal  or 
Mexican  law.  ami  'mat  the  Oo-iinaomises  of  hs~ni  require  'lie  incorporation  of 
(he  pro-slavery  clause  of  the  Idah  mil  Sew  Mexico  el!  I  in  tins  Nebraska  act, 
are  mere  intentions,  <kniijnei),  to  cover  up  frvm.  pv.LUc  rewehemiun  meditated 
badfaiSi.' 

'■'  '  Mere  inventions  to  cover  up  laid  faith,'     Again: 
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"  ' Servile  dent"; nee i ms  may  toll  vou  Mint  tho  Union  cm  he  uiaiiiiaiued  o::\y 
bj  submitting  i"  the  de ids  i  f  slavery.1 " 

"Then  there  is  a  coslserhd  added,  eo  .tally  of/e.usivc  to  myself  inwhiclt  I  am 
men  (jot:  Ml  by  name.  The  address  ps-s  on  to  make  an  ujipenl  to  the  Legisla- 
tures or  the  "different  stales,  to  public  niooiings,  mid  'o  ministers  of  til o  gospel 
la  Un.']]'  pr.lph-  ii)  interpose  ami  arrest  the  vita  p:oeecihig  widen  is  about  io 
bo  consnmmat-ed  by  ihe  senators,  who  are  "Jims  doiiotmeed.  Thai  address,  sir, 
bears  data  Sunday,  January  22.  lSiid-.  Thus  ill  appears  that  on  the  holy 
Sabbath,  v.-liilo  other  senators  were  engaged  in  divi:  o  worship,  these  abolition 
confederates  were  assoinb'od  in  secre" oOi icl a «■.  pintling  oy  what  means  they 
should  deceive  the  people  of  Ihe  lenited  Slates,  ami  prostrate  Lho  character  of 
brother  senators.  This  was  done  u:j  the  Sabbath  nay,  and  by  a  sot  of  poli- 
ticians, to  advance  tliL-ir  own  uoktioid  and  ainoitioiis  purposes,  in  tho  name  of 
our  holy  religion. 

''.lint,  tiiis  is  no:  all.  II  was  umlo!sJ-eod  from  the  newspapers  that  resolutions 
wo  re  pen  [ling  before  the  Leg; si:,  I  nv  oi't  die  pi  -:;.■  ;d,.g  I;-  ...i:  press  Iheir  opinions 
upon  tliis  subject.  It  was  necessary  tor  1hoso  confederates  to  get  up  soma 
exposition  of  the  question  ':■■■}•  which  they  might  (a  ell  irate  the  passage  of  the 
resolutions  through  iiu'  l.tghiniuie.  Ilcuce  ■.  ..a;  find  (.has  on  ihe  suuo  morn- 
ing tlait  this  document  appears  eve!'  ihe  aaii.es  of  these  confederates  in  tiie 
abolition  organs  in  this  city,  the  same  document  appears  in  the  New  York 
papers— certainlv  in  the  Tr-lbv-ne,  Ti mf.i,  and  F.ctmi ■■/■;!  I'oi,*—  in  whieh  it  stated, 
on  authority,  that  it  is  'signed  hy  1.1. o  senators  and  a  mnjoiity  of  tho  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Slate  of  Ohio'— a  .-fnTemi.nl.  whieh  I  lia;  e  ovoy  reason  ro 
bo. ion;  was  nlierly  ihiso,  and  known  to  bo  so  at  the  time  ihat.  these  confed- 
erates appended  it  to  the  address.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  tins 
work  of  deception,  ami  to  hasten  '.lie  action  of  i:ie  Ohio  Legislative,  uutier  n 
misapprehension  of  the  real  fuels,  lo  stale  licit  it  v.  as  sinned,  not  only  by  the 
abolition  confederates,  leu  by  ;he  whole  Vi"hig  reprosoutaSm  and  a  portion  of 
(he  LVmocralie  re  prose  n  [hi  km  in  ihe  elder  House  iron;  tiie  State  of  Old o. 

"Mr.  Chase,     llr.  President— 

"Mr.  DowjUk!.  llr.  1 'resilient,  T  do  net  yield  llio  floor.  A  senator  who  has 
violated  all  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  propriety,  who  showed  .i  consciousness 
of  the  character  of  the  act  he  was  cuing  Iw  concealing  fVoiu  me  ai!  knowledge 
of  the  fact— who  came  to  me  wi;ii  a  smiling  lace,  and  the  appearance  of 
friendship,  even  nfr-crfhat  document  had  been  ultered — who  could  gel  un  in 
tiie  Senate  a.nd  appeal  It?  my  courtesy  in  order  to  get  litr.e  to  give  the  docu- 
ment a  wider  circulation  hi  f  ae  its  hifhmy  could  be  exposed— s:_ic!t  a  senator  has 
no  right  to  my  courtesy  upon  this  floor." 

Mr.  Douglas  then,  in  ran  argument  extent! eel  over  two  hours, 
discussed  the  general  history  of  the  legislation  by  Congress 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Congress,  and  in  defense  of  his 
position  that  the  principle  established  hi  the  acts  of  1850  was 
inconsistent  with  a  congressional  prohibition  of  slavery,  such 
as  was  contained  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  Act. 

Mr.  Chase  followed  in  a  lame  apology,  lie*  ignored  the  tact 
that  on  the  24th  he  had  suggested  that  no  senator  had  read 
the  bill.  lie  admitted  that  the  address  had  been  published  in 
one  New  York  paper  on  the  23d,  and  said  that  the  date  pre- 
fixed to  the   document  as  printed  was  a  typographical  error 
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The  representation  made  i.li:it  the  address.  Lore  the  signatures 
of  a  majority  of  the  Ohio  delegates  was  made  under  an  impres- 
sion that  they  would  sign  it;  but  as  alterations  in  the  docu- 
ment were  demanded,  which  could  not  be  conceded,  the 
address  had  been  sent  out  in  the  original  form  by  those  whose 
names  had  been  attached  to  it.  He  produced  a  copy  of  the 
address  bearing  date  January  ]  9th,  yet  oven  in  that  copy  there 
was  set  forth  a  correct  copy  of  the  fourteenth  section  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Territories  on  Monday, 
January  23d.  How  a  copy  of  that  section  had  been  obtained, 
so  as  to  incorporate  it  in  an  address  bearing  date  the  19th, 
was  not  explained. 

Mr.  Sumner  declined  any  explanation.  He  fell  back  upon  his 
dignity,  and  assumed  all  the  responsibility  for  what  he  had  done. 

The  trick,  so  far  as  it  was  designed  to  create  a  false  impres- 
sion of  the  character  of  the  bill,  and.  to  produce  a  violent  hos- 
tility to  it,  founded  upon  that  false  impression,  was  more  suc- 
cessful, perhaps,  than  any  like  disreputable  act  had  ever  been. 
The  Legislatures  of  most  of  too  slates  were  then  in  session: 
this  address  reached  the  members;  no  explanation  of  the  bill 
had  been  made  in  Congress ;  its  terms  and  provisions  had  not 
been  published  hi  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The  address 
was  sent  all  over  the  North,  It  found  its  way  by  hundreds 
into  every  village  in  the  Northern  states.  Petitions  and  re- 
monstrances were  printed  and  sent  abroad  for  signatures.  In 
the  absence  of  all  explanations  or  counter  statements,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  address  was  welt  calculated  to  produce  alarm  and 
excitement.  Its  appeals  were  earnest,  and  its  authors  had  not 
hesitated  to  assert  untruths  whenever  such,  would  serve  to 
make  their  appeal  more  ibreibic  or  their  pathos  more  sensa- 
tional. 

Hero  is  an  extract; 


■'  Thia  immense-  ivsi'ion.  oreiipvii;;  the  very  lies.-',  cf  11 10  North  American 
continent,  and  laig-r  'iy  Oiiriy-Lkieo  I.Lous;;nd  .S';i;;iio  miles  limn  all  the  ex- 
isting free  stall's,  elided  h;_'  (a'.ilbrnia. — this  i-.imeese  legion,  well  watered 
and  fertile,  through  v.-kieh  l::o  middle  and  northern  routes,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  must  imss. — Ibis  immense  region,  embracing  nil  (lie  unorgan- 
ized territory  of  l.ko  L..i:i.;n,  exoepl  the  eoinna:;ilivck-  hi-rgnilieant  district 
of  Indian  Territory  iioi-t.1i  oi'  lied  River,  and  between  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
and  now  for  morn   lhan  thirl  y  vears   re;  ret.;.  I  1  \v  i ;....■  .:■  on; men  consent  of  (lis 
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,\  moriean  people  :is  enr.seerawil  to  freedom  oy  statute  and  compact — tilia 
immense  region,  tbe  bi'l  linn-  beibre  liie  Honaio,  v. iHiti.it-  reason  and  wilhout 
excuse,  but  in  :la.^i;iiL!  disiv^ard  of  soniij  policy  an:  I  sneivd  iiiilii,  piir/u'ves  to 
open  to  slavery."  *¥*»** 

"  Wo  confess  (Kir  totii]   inability  nropcrly  to  delineate-  tho  character  or  do 
icviba  the  consenneneoi  of  ill's  Nions-.uo.     J'x i : j fi- tin .u; o  lails  Lo  express  the  senti- 


po,';Ot  rating  ami  comprehensive  Hum  thn.t  of  the.  All-Sjuiu^  win  reach  its  evil 

"Wo  appeal  l.o  tho  people.  'Wo  warn  you  that  iho  deare at  interests  of  free- 
dom mid  tho  Unbu  nr-:-.  in  biieuecnt  peril. 

"Wo  implore  Cori^L^u.s  n::d  CerisT.i;m  ;:imisiers  to  interpose.  Their  divine 
religion  requires  ;ho;;i  lo  heboid  in  every  man  a  Irather,  and  to  labor  for  the 
advancement  and  r-jyiniiii'iiiion  of  '.ho  human  race." 

Reader,  the  bill  of  which  these  men  were  writing  was  one 
declaring  that  the  free  white  men  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
like  their  countrymen  in.  the  states  and  territories,  were  cap- 
able of  self-government,  and  that  they  were  of  right  entitled 
to  and  ought  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  legislating  as  freely 
upon  tho  subject  of  African  slavery  as  upon  any  other  question 
of  territorial  government. 

The  circulation  of  this  address  was  promptly  followed  by 
every  possible  effort  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  the 
bill.  Thousands  of  the  people  did  gel,  alarmed.  They  did 
believe  that  "  the  interests  of  freedom  and  the  Union  were  in 
imminent  peril."  Agitation  was  incessant;  excitement  fol- 
lowed agitation  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  evil  work  of  inisrepre- 
sentation  and  fanaticism  had  accomplished  to  a  great  extent 
its  ends.  Christian  niiiiisl.crs  in  all  sincerity  believed  the  state- 
ments of  the  address.  They  never  supposed  that  men  holding 
high  position  as  senators  would,  under  an  appeal  in  the  name 
of  Christianity,  promulgate  the  wildest  perversions  of  truth. 
They  thought  that  an  irreparable  evil  was  threatened  in  the 
Nebraska  bill;  they,  therefore,  hurriedly  ailixed  their  names 
to  printed  petitions  prepared  and  distributed  among  them. 
By  the  trick  described,  the  conspirators  had  gained  an  advan- 
tage over  the  supporters  of  the  bill.  Their  address  had  been 
issued  ten  days  before  any  explanation  of  tho  bill  had  been 
made,  and  when  that  explanation  was  made,  it  was  impossible 
to  send  it  where  tho  address  had  gone.  In  the  interval,  an 
opposition  to  the  bill,  and  a  prejudice  against  its  author  and 
supporters  had  been  established  so  immovably  that  it  was 
almost  useless  to  rely  upon  any  other  means  than  time  to  vin- 
dicate the  truth. 
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The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  was  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  address.  Resolutions  denouncing  the  bill  hi  general  terms 
were  promptly  introduced  und  parsed  "both  Houses,  and  were 
actually  presented  to  Congress  on  that  same  30th  of  January 
when  the  bill  was  first  taken  up  for  consideration. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  Mr.  Sumner  presented  a  memorial 
from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  remouslratim;  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  to  territory  from  which  it  had  been  excluded 
by  the  Missouri  Compromise;  and  thoucofunh,  day  after  day 
until  a  late  period  of  the  session,  and  long  ai'ter  the  passage  of 
the  act,  petitions  and  remonstrances,  responsive  to  the  address, 
were  presented  to  both  .Houses  of  Congress.  It  was  soon  an- 
nounced and  was  so  stated  in  debate  in  Congress,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  North  were  uniting  in  a  pro- 
test against  the  bill.  Though  not  chronologically  in  order  at 
this  point  of  the  history  of  the  bill,  yet,  as  it  formed  part,  and 
a  leading  part,  of  the  great  warfare  made  upon  the  bill  and  its 
author,  it  may  as  well  be  noticed  at  this  time.  The  form  of 
the  remonstrance  or  protest  was  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  protest  subsequently  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Everett  from  the  three  thousand  and  fifty  clergymen 
of  New  England  was  in  tho  following  words : 

''  To   ih.j   .//■'■■  .■;■■■■■    ■■■■■    i  ■  .,  ■■.'.    if. v.'    n  ■  ■  .     ■  ■  ■,    i  ,.    I 


d,  clergymen  of  different  re 
Eag'ntn.1,  lit] i.-i ■;.-.  in  liio  i.anie  o:'  Ahi:'i;k!y  God,  and  ii 
lennily  protest.  sKMiiti!  tli:j  passage  of"  iviiiLi.  is  ii.iiv:i  as  ll;.(j  Xeuraska  !xl],  o: 
any  repeal  or  modik'.'atio:i  y'  II;  :\.:.--'.ir.s  !  :_:;[  i  r.ihil.kions  of  slavery  in  (hat 
part  of  our  natkma',  i.lo'uaiit  wliioh  il  is  p:;jposi:k  fi  i.ivMmzo  into  lite  Terri- 
tories of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  ffc  protest  a.^iiiiH*:  k  a.-  a  p-reat  moral  wrong. 
Hs  a.  breauh  of  I'fith.  i  niki.viiiky  unjust  !o  Ike  mora:  principle  of  the  eomuiunily 
and  subversive  uf  a  I!  eon:id:;:ii;o  in  jialbiaiJ  ore/a  -ononis;  ah  i\  measure  full  of 
danger  to  the  p-;>;me  and  oven  Lhe  e\-ir-tem:e  ofoi:r  IjHovi  '  Union,  arid  expos- 
ing us  to  the  righteous  yid._ioeii.is  of  tin:  AhiiL'iiiv  ;  fori  youf  p  rotes  ;.ants.  us 
in  J.  .iy  ■  o  i:.d,  will  ever  pray. 

"Boston,  MassvsJtasetls,  March  1,  1854.'1 

This  memorial,  or  protest,  as  was  explained  by  Mr.  Everett, 
though  dated  March  1,  had  been  signed  by  nearly  all  the  pro- 
test ants  long  previous  to  that  day.  It  had  taken  weeks  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  all  the  signatures,  and  its  date  was  probably 
the  day  on  which  the  roll  was  completed  and  forwarded  to 
Washington.  It  was  presented  to  tho  Senate  by  Mr.  Everett 
on  March  14 — ten  days  after  the  bill  had  passed  tho  Senate. 
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A  debate  ensued,  and  a  warm  one.  The  protestants  were 
charged  with  having  assumed  an  authority  wtiicli  they  did  not 
possess ;  that  they  presumed  to  speak  to  the  Senate  in  the 
name  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  pronounce  his  judgments  upon 
the  Senate  for  their  conduct  in  passing  the  measure.  Mr. 
Douglas  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  debate.  A  similar 
memorial  from  clergymen  in  the  northwest  was  subsequently 
forwarded  to  him  lor  presentation,  and  upon  matters  growing 
out  of  that  he  expressed  Ids  sentiments  at  large,  in  speeches 
and  by  letter. 

On  the  21th  of  March  a  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  at 
which  twenty-live  clergymen  were  present.  They  adopted  a 
protest  against  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  passed  a  scries  of  reso- 
lutions denouncing  Mr.  Douglas  and  other  senators  for  their 
remarks  upon  the  protest  of  the  New  England  clergymen. 
Printed  slips  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  pro- 
test and  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  Mr,  Douglas.  He, 
under  date  of  April  (J,  addressed  a  very  elaborate  letter  to  the 
reverend  gentlemen  composing  the  meeting,  in  which  he  de- 
fended himself  and  his  fellow-senators  from  unjust  accusations 
set  forth  in  the  resolutions. 

In  replying  to  the  rclloetions  cast  upon  him  by  the  resolu- 
tions, he  quoted  the  protest  adopted  at  the  meeting,  from  the 
printed  slips  and  newspapers  of  Chicago  sent  to  him. 

On  the  8th  of  May  following,  Mr.  Douglas  presented  to  tlie 
Senate  a  protest  which  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart  certified  to  be 
a  true  copy  of  the  protest  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
twenty-five  clergymen  at  Chicago  on  the  27th  of  March.  It 
had  been  detained  until  it  had  received  the  signatures  of  504 
clergymen  of  the  northwest.  As  in  his  letter  he  had  treated 
the  protest  adopted  by  those  gentlemen  as  identical  in  terms 
with  that  of  the  New  England  clergymen,  and  as  the  one 
communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Stewart  was  quite  different,  in- 
asmuch as  that  it  did  not  contain  the  words  "  in  the  name  of 
Almighty  God,"  Mr.  Douglas  explained  his  action  in  the 
matter.  Ho  had  received  from  Chicago  an  envelope  containing 
a  printed  slip  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting;  he  had 
also  received  copies  of  two  of  the  daily  papers — both  hostile 
to  him  politically,  in  which  the  protest  and  resolutions  were 
set  forth  over  the  signatures  of  the  officers  of  the  meeting, 
precisely  as  he  had  quoted  them  in  his  letter.     He  had  never 
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doubted  the  correctness  of  those  published  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, until  after  the  publication  of  hiss  letter  of  reply.     He 

then  read  in  one  of  the  Chicago  abolition  papers  a  series  of  let- 
ters written  by  "one  of  the  twenty-five,"  in  which  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  attributed  langiiapjo  to  the  Chicago  clergymen 
which  they  had  not  employed,  and  denounced  for  having  re- 
primanded them  unjustly. 

Mr.  Douglas  in  explaining  this  matter  in  the  Senate,  said : 
"  After  seeing  the  denials  to  which  J  have  referred,  I  wrote  to  Chicago  to  as- 
certain how  the  mistake  occurred.  My  letters  ir.fnici  no  that  the  facts  art 
these:  The  meeting-  was.  held  on  the'day  stated,  the  2TUi  of  March.  The 
proceedings  of  the  i:-ci:-:  iiiLr  were  (u'.-tii-ae:.;  by  1ke  seci-dary  to  the  Giueago 
Tribune,  the  paper  which  they  have  selected  u.s  their  organ.  They  wore 
printed  at  the  'I'lib'in.-:  ol:ieo  ;  slips  we:-c  -eel:  to  the  oi. her  papers;  and  l.ho 
slip  sent  to  me  contained  lee  proceedings  el' that  tnoi.Ong.  as  furnished  Ire  the 
secretary.  Kiit  alter  [lie  publication,  and  when  the  cotnnmnily  condemned 
the  blasphemy  of  die  pretest,  and  (Lose  clriyy-iie-.]  found  that  their  own  con- 
grega lions  woald  not  submit  to  it,  one  of  (hem  called  upon  the  editor,  took 
back  the  proceedings,  allied  ihai.  there  was  an  error  in  them,  struck  out 
those  words,  and  had  the  prcccod:-igs  ropuWi-ho^  as  corrected,  but  did  not 
send  the  republication  ;o  me,  ata.l  I  never  ^new  of  it  ir.ilil  t  wrote  lo  Chicago 
for  the  facts.  I  i'^i  not  oonipiaiit  of  iiieir  witiukawiig  the  expression  referred 
to.  I  am  glad  tliey  did  so.  I  ani  glad  they  saw  the  error  which  they  had 
commuted,  and  conceded  if.  But.  .sir,  I  submit  lo  you  whether  it  was  right 
for  men.  fair-minded  men,  whatever  their  profession,  after  changing  their  me- 
morial, to  come  out  and  charge  me  with  liaid,  becausa  I  replied  to  it  in  the 
language  in  which  they  sent  it  to  mo.  I  adu.it  their  right  to  make  the  modi- 
fication. It  was  tl.eii'  o.aiy  !n  uir.ke  that  i.-.odilicalion.  lint  why  persevere 
in  a  charge  running  tiu'ough  Jtvo  numbers  of  a  ncv.scaper,  ovei'  the  siguatia'e 
of  !l  One  of  the  Two- il.y- live."  endeavoring  io  fasten  fraud  upon  inc.  when  I 
have  evidence  to  prove  that  they  pimlLshrd  I  heir  memorial  in  tho  shape  in 
which  I  answered  if?  1  received  ii:  from  thorn  In  that  .shape.  I  answered  it 
as  I  found  it ;  ana  if  tnoy  Imic  d:scovored  i;,eir  error,  and  corrected  it.  they 
ought  to  aeknowkugv  fhe  fher,  Instead  u;'  charging  fraud  on  inc.  I  make  no 
charge  against  iheui ,-  I  aia  or.ly  vindicating-  myself.  Hut,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
tho  only  change  n  as  in  these  words.  Sow.  h-i:  me  go  a  little  further,  and  as- 
same  that  these  words,  'in  the  name  of  Almighty  Godf  got  info  their  me- 
morial by  mistake;  why  did  they  not  call  upon  The  editor  of  their  paper,  who 
published  it,  to  explain  how  that  mistake  ceeuvred,  instead   of  charging  it 

This  matter  may  seem  to  bo  unworthy  the  space  it  occupies, 
yet  it  serves  to  show  how  pertinaciously  and  unjustly  he  was 
pursued  by  those  who  honestly  or  otherwise  regarded  the 
Nebraska  Act  as  a  wrong.  For  months  he  was  denounced 
through  all  the  opposition  papers  of  the  North  with  having 
falsified  the  protest  of  the  clergy  of  Chicago  hi  order  to  write 
a  reply;  and  with  having  attributed  to  them  language  which 
they  had  never  used.  Nov  was  the  denunciation  confined  to 
that  point.    As  early  as  the  4th  of  March,  ho  and  the  Neb- 
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raska  Bill  had  been  denounced  from  a  pulpit  in  Chicago,  and 
the  sermon  on  that  occasion  had  been  printed  arid  widely  cir- 
culated. That  was  long  before  the  protest  of  the  New  Eng- 
land clergy  had  bo  en  presented  to  or  discussed  in  the  Senate. 

He  had  no  paper  in  Chicago  to  defend  the  bill  or  himself. 
He  was  exposed  to  a  constant  warfare  from  all  quarters,  and 
had  no  means  of  defence.  All  the  Chicago  papers  were  open 
to  condemn,  none  ventured  a  word  in  his  behalf.  It  was  his 
home  ;  it  was  the  great  city  of  the  northwest.  There,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  places  lie  needed  defence,  yet  there  he  was 
left  alone  to  meet  the  storm  which  falsehood,  private  and  poli- 
tical malice,  disappointed  ambition  aud  open  knavery,  were 
fist  gathering  to  meet  him  on  his  return. 

Now  to  return  to  the  hill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chase  had  the  floor  to  reply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  hut  not 
being  prepared  to  go  on  with  his  argument,  lie  asked,  and  the 
Senate  granted,  n  postponement  until  the  Friday  following, 
on  that  day  he  made  an  extended  argument.  On  the  7th  of 
February,  the  debate  having  progressed  in  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Douglas  moved  an  amendment  to  the  fourteenth  section  of 
the  bill,  ,so  as  that  part  of  the  hill  would  read  as  follows  : 

"That  the  Con  si  in  r  ion  and  laws  of  the  Unioed  iSiiues.  which  are  not  lo- 
cally ir.anplieibio.  shall  h;\vr>  tins  same  foiwai!  0l"Vu'.iL  vvubiu  olio  said  Terri- 
tory of  Nebraska  as  eiso'.vhM-o  wahiu  the.  i.bhted  KJa*-os,  except  the  eighth 
seeliou  of  Hie  act  pre|);;i'aiory  to  tlii<  aeaii-sioii  of  Missouri  into  the  Union, 
approved  March  (>',  IS'JLI.',  \vhieh  l'uin.^  inconsistent  with  tiio  principle  of  non- 
intervention by  Co'.il;itss  wi'lL  shivery  in  die  b1;i'.c-s  o.ud  territories  as  recog- 
nized by  the  ie;',  is  i  alien  of  iVM,  (commonly  cidied  die  Compromise  measure) 
is  hereby  dee  laved  inoperative  rani  vui;i,  it  hem;;'  die  Hue  haent  and  meaning 
of  this  act  not  to  legislate  sin  very  into  any  territory  or  state,  nor  to  exclude 
it  tiierefrom,  but  to  lean:  the  people  theiool'  perieedy  IVeo  tu  form  and  regu- 
late (heir  domestic  ir.sutminns  in  |[n.ir  own  way,  subjoet  only  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States." 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to  on  the  loth,  by  a  vote  of— 
yeas  ;h3,  nays  10. 

THE  CELEBRATED    "  CHASE   AMEKDJLBNT." 

On  the  15th  of  February  Mr.  Chase  proposed  to  insert  im- 
mediately after  the  words  above  given,  as  having  been  put 
into  the  bill  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  following: 

"  Under  which  (the  Constitution  of  the  TJnitod  States)  the 
people  of  the  territory,  through  their  appropriate  representa- 
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tives,  may,  if  they  see  fit,  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery 
therein." 

As  it  has  of  late  become  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
some  gentlemen  who  voted  for  and  supported  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  as  to  whether  any  one  had  ever  suggested,  while  it  was 
pending,  that  under  its  provisions  the  peoplo  of  the  territo- 
ries, through  their  Legislature,  would  have  the  power  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  as  the  action  of  the 
Senate  upon  this  amendment  of  Mr,  Chase  has  been  quoted 
by  all  the  Republican  papers,  by  executive  officers  and 
authority,  and  has  even  been  published  in  official  journals 
over  the  signature  of  an  intelligent  senator  (possibly  by 
others),  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  ^en;ite  did,  not  intend 
to  concede  any  such  power  in  the  Territorial  Legislature,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  truth,  if  not  of  justice,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  contradicting  the  statement  or  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  veracity  of  any  person,  that  a  somewhat  extended 
notice  of  what  took  place  on  this  amendment  should  be  given. 

For  a  more  dear  understanding  of  what  occurred  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bill  had  been  reported  with  an 
amendment — the  latter  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
former.  The  substitute  was  the  measure  which  the  friends  of 
the  bill  were  maturing.  The  general  question  pending  was 
on  the  adoption  of  the  substitute  hi  lieu  of  the  bill.  Pending 
that  question  it  was  in  order  to  amend  the  substitute,  which 
was  of  itself  a  pending  amendment.  Beyond  an  amendment 
to  an  amendment  parliamentary  law  does  not  admit  a  proposal 
to  amend.  Consequently  Mr.  Chase's  motion  was  an  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  and  was  not  of  itself  open  to  amend- 
ment, unless  lie  voluntarily  modified  his  own  motion. 

In  proposing  his  amendment  Mr.  Chase  thus  stated  its 
"  design :" 

"Xow.  I'  de-sire  to  Lav.'  :ho  sense  of  Ibo  P-i ■  r. m : . ■  up:i:i  i.hc  euoslioii.  wii-^i.her 
or  not,  undur  toe  limitations  of  ihe  Con  all  eat  [on  of  ihe  thiitiid  States,  the 
people  of  the  territories  can  probi'iil  Liiu  exis'.e'.ice  of  slavery." 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  promptly  responded  : 

l;  The  [iiirujiijlo  -,vhie:i  I'ne  senator  fr'jiis  Ohio  k;S  annonnc-ed  as  the  priu- 
eiplo  of  his  iimondniont  is,  that  the  question  sluiU  be  left  eidirtly  mid  n- 
eiuaivoly  to  the  peooio  of  tno  lerrltorios  '.'.'Lt-tboi'  they  v.-il'  jn'olnliit  shivery 
or  not.  Sow,  for  the  pr.vpos.'  of  t^'-ntiuQ;  the  ainieriLy  of  Lbo  senator,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  dodaoiia;  tho  prhmipb  in  his  ameuibnenL  correctly,  I  propose 
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to  amend  it  by  hiso,,:.m,-;'  alter  I  ho  word  'prohibit :  the  words  !or  ititrodjco'  ■ 
so  that  if  my  aniomimo:it  bo  ado-plod,  and  the  amendment  of  Ibe  senator  from 
film  bill,  the  principle  which  ho 
says  lit  desires  i.o  have  tested  hero  will  U'  inserted  in  the  l.'ill,  that  t-3ia  people 
of  the  territories  shail  have  powe;'  either  to  introduce  or  prohibit  slavery  aa 
tin; j'  may  think  propor.  I  suppose  I :". o  question  v.-ill  l.io  r.irst  taken  on  the 
amendment  which  .1  oll'cr  to  the  amendment." 

Messrs.  Seward  ami  Chase  at  once  raised  the  question  that 
as  an  amendment  (Chase's)  to  an  amendment  (the  substitute) 
was  pending,  no  further  amendment  was  in  order;  and  the 
Chair  necessarily  ruled  Mr.  Pratt's  motion  out  of  order. 
After  some  debate 

Mr.   Skidds  said:   Tl*  the   honorable  senior  (Mr.  Chase)  will  permit  me,  I 

will  purest  fo  him,  if  ho  wishes  'o  test  that  proposition,  to  put  the  converse, 

:■      aa.":-   so-  by  ■!!;■  honorable  senator  from  iiarylaiid.  an: I  !A';u  it  viitt  be  a 

J        I  i  from  Ohio  accept  the  amendment  of  the 

senator  from  JlaryliLiia.  for  the  purpose  of  testlne;  tiie  question. 

Mr.  Chase:  I  wn.s  about  to  state  v.-hy  I  could  noL  accept  the  amendment 
Of  the  senator  from  Maryland.  I  l-.avo  no  objection  thai-  the  vote  should  be 
taken  upon  it,  and  it  is  probable  ihai;  it  would  receive  the  sai.olion  of  a  ma- 
jority here  ;  but  wi'.li  tr.y  views  of  Ilia  Coirs  i.ir.  hi  on  I  cannot  vote  for  it.  I 
i'io  not  believe  ihr.l  aTe'titorbd  J'.o-isiaturo,  though  it  niay  havotlie  power  to 
protect  tiro  people  aeyansl  slavery,  is  coiis'ltu'ioudly  competent  to  Intro- 
Mr.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  having  called  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment,  said: 

Mi:  Fivsitl-ml :  I  have  understood,  I  li  ltd  correctly,  the  pi ir port  of  the 
amendment  oiTeiod  by  the  honorable  senator  froai  Ohio.  'I.'he  purpose  of  the 
amendment  and  the  eheel  of  the  amendment,  if  auouled  by  the  Senate  and 
standing  as  lie  proposes,  are  elear  ami  obvious.  Tim  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  design  of  I  ho  imaau  intent  a:v  to  overrole  and  subvert  the  very 
g'opoiilion  inlrodueed  into  the  bill  npot:  iho  motion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
onuoittee  on  Territories.  Is  not  that  clou"  ?  The  provision  as  it  stands, 
since  the  amendment  has  been  adojdei;.  is-  an  '.mr  est  ride  a.  ar.d  unreserved 
reference  !o  Ibe  territorial  authorities  o;  the  people  themselves  to  determine 
upon,  the  euesliou  of  slavery  ;  and  therefore  by  the  very  terms,  as  well  aa  by 
the  obvious  moaning  ami  h'a-.il  oporal;"n  of  I  ha!:  am  end  mi  un,  i.u  enable  Ihein 
either  to  exclude  or  to  iirttobece  or  allow  slavery. 

"If,  therefore,  the  aiucmhrieut  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  wore 
appended  to  the  lull  ir.  the  eonucciam  in  which  be  mii'o.buees  it,  the  neces- 
sary and  inevit able  effect  of  it  would  bo  lo  control  and  limit  the  language 
which  tin;  Senate  has  just  put  in::o  tho  bill,  and  lo  give  it  this  construe  lion : 
that  though  Congress  leaves  them  to  regulate  their  iren  domestic  institutions 
as  they  please,  yet,  in  regard  to  i.ho  subject  maltcr  of  slavery,  tho  power  is 
confined  to  tho  exclusion  or  prohibition  ofit,     I  say  this  is  both  the  legal 

effect  and  the  I) ■  .■■    i.'  ir lent.      The  ■  - ■  ■-. i j  cieor.  is  obvious 

upon  the  statement.  The  design  is  obvious  upon  tho  refusal  of  the  gentle- 
man to  incorporate  in  Ins  amendment  what  was  suggested  by  my  honorable 
ifiend  from  Maryland,  the  proprie"y  ana  fairness:  of  which  was  instantly  seen 
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by  my  Mend  from  Illinois  (Mr,  ShleltU).  Is  it  proposed  by  tl'.r;  senator  to 
test  lilts  ouestiou  whether  those  people  shall  expressly  ismi  authority  lo  iio- 
tormino  lor  theirs;  Itos  upon  the  evidence  of  'A::*  domestic  relation  ?  If  so. 
and  tho  huia,r..ae;o  Just  pm:  into  the  bill  is  noJ;  sndkiea-llv  explicit,  in  Ins 
estimation,  is  it  ill",  i ic-vijiui  nil  oucstion  tli.it  you  shou'al  put  in  tiie  words 
'or  introduce  ?:  Under  loo  bill,  as  it  stands,  the  people  may  regulate  their 
domestic  relation  as  llcy  see  (Lt ;  but,  says  the  amendment  of  tho  senator 
from  Ohio,  that  shall  e-ialne  ihem,  under  ;,hoCous;ilutioD:  to  prohibit  slavery. 
What  is  tiie  effect  of  that  amendment  but  to  moflify,  reduce,  restrain,  and 
bring  down  the  i;:t!:-u(!o  of  nutberlty  eoniirrcu  upon  tlnmi  by  tho  previous 
language  just  incoruo'ateii  into  llio  bill."         *  *  s 

11  Now.  sir,  the  true,  direct;  and  mealy  course  to  moot  this  o,uesl.iou  is  (hat 
suggested  by  my  honorable  u'lond  liom  Illinois  I."'1''  Arnolds).  Puthiyour 
amendment  that  tin;  pi;o,)le  of  lb;  territories  shall  bo  at  liberty  to  exclude  or 
introduce,  ain't  if  there  is  anything  .in  '.bo  lioi. Miration  of  tbo  United  Stales 
which  disables  a  ■:■  nil.,  .rial  goveiiauem  hoio  'imroaaemg'  slavery,  if  the  hon- 
orable senator  believes  "that,  if  b.o  is  sincere  in  Ilia:  upiuion,  then:  sits  a 
tribunal  below  ns  who  v.-iil  pass  ujoil  the  vahdry  and  eou..litii',ionalit.y  of  any 
act  lliii:  we  may  pass. 

"I  have  no  habitation,  Ihcroloie.  in  Say; us  that  'I  shall  vote  against  ihe 
amendment  of  tha  soua'or  from  Ohio.  Hi,;  clause  ns  it  stands  is  amnio.  It 
submits  the  whole  jmtiHni'.y  to  the  territory  i0  determine  Ibr  itself  That,  in 
iay  judgment,  is  the  place  whore  it  ought  to  bo  pun  If  the  people  of  these 
territories  choose  to  oTmlude  slavery,  so  far  ito  eon* uteri tyg  it  a3  a  wrong 
done  to  me  or  to  my  constituents.  I.  shall  not  complain  of  it.  It  is  their  own 
business." 

The  debate  then  became  general,  and  the  Senate  adjourned 
without  taking  the  question. 

The  debate  upon  the  general  oh  timet  or  of  the  bill  continued 
from  day  to  day  until  the  2d  of  March,  when  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Chase  again  was  noticed. 

Mr.  Badger  again  referring  to  it  used  the  following  strong 
language : 

11  The  language  of  die  bill,  ns  amended  uuoil  ilio  motion  of  tlio  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Torrkorie>.  is  Ikil,  complete,  si'.ii  ample,  giving 
the  neonle  of  those  territories.  !l  ruiy.l;  d.eir  governments,  the  unrestricted  and 
uui;ualiiie:l:lglu  to  decide  upon  all  their  dnmesl  i;;  relations,  sin  very  included;  and 
then  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  as  If  he  supposed  that  either  we  were 
so  dull  that  we  could  not  uuders'.aed,  or  thrd  the  public  were  so  purblind  that 
they  could  nor,  see,  proposes  lo  add.  as  en  nmcnamoel  explanatory  of  the 
previous  hmgunge.  tied  :h.y  shall  i'nv  power  to  n::.h-  it-  slavery.  lie  knows, 
sir,  he  means,  sir,  Mini  Ilia:  iauguago.  so  svam.lmg.  shah  h.-ve,  as  in  the  court 
below  it  would  have,  tiie  necessary  ed'ec:  of  eon trolling,  uinirmg.  and  restrain- 
ing the  former  Inn -mage,  so  that  the  ti-u  I  levies  should  I  are.;  no  right  over  this 
subject  but  to  pro] il ail  slavery.  I:' it  does  nol  mean  this — if  lie  decs  .not  intend 
this — why  did  lie  ref.ise  to  inser"  th  ;  '.voids  w!  ich  'be  ins;  ii a: live  candor  and 
opeimess'ofiny  honorable  friend  from  .Illinois  (MY.  HlimUU'}  suggested  'to  pro- 
hibit or  allow  slavery?'  Sir.  no  member  of  Ibis  body  who  is  in  favor  of  the 
bill  need  be  in  (lie  least  troubled. 

"  The  senator  from  Ohio  lliels  himsoli' bound,  in  order  lo  resist  tlio  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  any  territory,  to  disavow  tan  obligation  ol  all  compacts,  lo 
resist  the  pcrlbrmaueo  of  every  e:  gag.  a  rear,  i  :■  ol-avow  any,  however  solemn, 
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stipulations,  lie  car.  never  mean  tut  o:ie  thine;  by  any  amendment  which  he 
oilers  So  tliis  ti'U.  ntui  thai  !l.::i~  is  misehief  io  llio  measure." 

"  J/v.  G/w  S;;kl.  *     *      Well,  sir,  the  honorable  khi'sLoi'  from  Ohio  pro- 

poses to  Insert  a  provision  to  take  from  the  people  Lao  power  of  allowing 
slavery." 

"Mr.  Cha.sc     So,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Cass.  CciliUn";,- ■  Lliai  is  the  effect  of  it.  Y.m  allow  them  the  power 
to  prohibit  slr;veiy  i.y  ynur  aitieielnioul,  'on;;  not  to  esloili-h  it.  The  original 
provision,  as  it  sbin  is.  ■.■■■',■■  .■  '.'■■  ;.-:.-.4  /■■(;>.■■!.;■■«,  subj'.-oi:  10  tho  limitations  o!  tiiC 
Constitution.  Then  i  lie  eiroel:  of  I.Ue  auieadeiotil.  of  tie  honorable  ^onawr  from 
Ohio,  if  adopted,  woaii.i  be  to  throw  donbls  upon  the  te'eccdii::;-  provision.  If 
wo  M-ivc  them  both  powers,  ami  then,  al'ccrwava's,  in  eiearer  lan^inuje  jn've  but 
one,  it  is  a,  stronc:  imitation  that  wc  destroy  i'.io  elb.ev  of  our  own  previous 
provision.  It  casts  a  doubt  upon  it.  The  true  view,  therefore,  is  to  repeat 
boih.  il'vopotbiur  is  necessary." 

"  Mr.  Mason,  of  Vir;ihii;,  saie :  1  understand  the  soiiniorfroni  Oliio  to  say  that 
the  object  of  this,  amonamenl,  and  the  object  of  ail  tiio  other  amendments  which 
he  has  offered  to  tho  bill,  was  to  place  tho  whoiu  subject  of  legislation,  in  its 
most  ample  ibfta.  in  the  haucs  of  the  proiilo  of  tho  territories;  ami  yet  he 
oiliirod,  I  Lb) uk,  as  an  aiiii-idiuont,  a  proposhion  to  nutlior^e  that  people  to 
legislate  for  tho  pviibibiliou  of  slavery,  ar.d  '.■  IV..-i;:  :■.■  ■.-■■::  ■  i'stiou  which  came 
from  a  senator  on  tiiis.  hoot'  to  give  the  altcmaavo  to  tbo  sa'iie  ocople,  in 
their  diserot;on,  to  It  e/ishae  Ibv  the  admission  ...f  slr.vory,  Tk-ii  l-iiny  lias  bten 
ixpi:sat  uj:-j>'.  i/..i'j  /istv  ui'w-  ovaf  tec/  agam." 

The  discussion  fit::iiti  wandered  from  the  amendment  to  a 
variety  of  topics,  some  of  them  personal  in  their  nature.  At 
half  past  six  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Senate  proceeded  to  vote  on  the 
amendment,  which  was  rejected  as  follows: 

I'yjs — lie-;-!-.  Cii;;:-.--.  I  ior.e.',  N'  Vf^i.or.sin.  .Fossemior.  !  'i::b,  Font.  Hamlin, 
Seward,  Smith,  Sumner  and  W"ado,  10. 

_Vu;/s— Messrs,  Auair.s.  A t.  i ii>;  j l.  h;:djer,  Tie!!.  ]!;■:  Jamie,  Brodhrati,  TSrowu, 
Butler,  Clay,  of  Alal/met.  Clayton,  Dawson,  [jixon.  JJo:l;;e,  of  Iowa,  Douglas, 
Fvar.s,  Fity.pa'.riok.  (Jv.ii:.  Honst-ai,  t iu:ii  ■;■.  Joimsou,  J. .nes,  of  Iowa,  Jones, 
of  Tennessee,  Mason,  Mo  ".on.  N..  ;i-.  i ':  ■  :b.  I  -.-.i,  II  .■■!,.  Sebastian,  ^melds. 
Silkleli.  eitttsri,  Toaeey.  Walker,  Wellcr,  ami  Williams,  36: 

This  is  the  history  of  tho  origin,  progress,  and  fate  of  the 
Chaso  amendment.  It  proposed  to  allow  the  people  of  the 
territories  to  "  prohibit"  shivery,  hut.  denied  to  them  the  power 
to  "introduce."  It  was,  in  effect,  a  restriction  of  the  powers 
of  the  Legislature  to  a  prohibition,  when  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  leave  the  Legislature  free  and  unrestricted  in  the 
exercise  of  all  con=l.iiaUional  legislation  to  prohibit  or  introduce. 
As  General  Cass  said,  it  was  a  proposition  to  take  from  the 
Legislature  the  power  to  admit  slavery 

This  amendment  has  lately  been  drawn  from  tho  records, 
and  paraded  before  the  country  a,s  conclusive  testimony  that 
the   Senate,  including  Mr.  Douglas,  in  framing  the  Kansas- 
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Nebraska  Act,  were  so  opposed  to  any  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  prohibit  slavery,  that  a 
direct  proposition  to  that  effect  was  voted  down  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  four  to  one.  When  the  candid  reader  remembers 
that  the  searcher  alter  the  history  of  that  amendment  had  to 
read  the  speeches  of  its  mover,  and  of  Messrs.  Badger  and 
Cass,  as  to  its  purpose,  its  design  and  its  effect,  he  will  hardly 
credit  the  statement  that  a  learned  senator,  v.dio  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  in  1854  when  the  bill  passed,  has  had  the 
courage  in  1850  to  present  the  amendment,  and  the  vote  re- 
jecting it,  as  direct  and  positive  evidence  that  the  Senate,  by 
avote  of  thirty-six:  to  ten,  decided  that  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture should  not  he  permitted  to  legislate  to  the  exclusion  of 
slavery. 

That  the  readers  of  this  book  may  judge  tor  themselves  how 
universal  was  the  "unsoundness''  of  senators  upon  the  subject 
which  Dr.  Gw'm  has  recently  made  his  specialty,  some  extracts 
have  been  made  from  speeches  on  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill. 
Before  giving  these  extracts,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  only  object  sought  to  be  established  by  quoting  them  is — 
that  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration  it  was  conceded  by 
all  its  friends,  tli at  unless  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
rendered  such  legislation  void,  the  legislatures  of  the  territo- 
ries were,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  bill,  authorized  to  legis- 
late for  the  inU'oduc'.ioN,  prohibition,  exclusion,  protection  and 
encouragement  of  African  slavery  within  their  territorial  limits. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  were  divided  into  three  classes 
upon  the  question  of  power,  vik.  : 

1.  Those  who  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  to 
extend  slavery,  but  claimed  thai,  Congress  had  the  power  to 
prohibit;  and  that  I  lie  Territorial  Legislature,  deriving  all  its 
powers  from  Congress,  could  not  legislate  except  to  prohibit 
slavery.     This  class  was  represented  by  Mr.  Chase. 

2,  Those  who  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  to 
prohibit  slavery,  but  claimed  that  Congress  had  the  power, 
and  should,  when  necessary,  legislate  tor  the  protection  of 
slave  property,  which,  being  recognized  by  the  Constitution, 
must  under  all  just  considerations  of  the  equality  of  the  States, 
be  admissible  to  the  territories — the  common  property  of  all 
the  States ;  and  that  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory,  being  the 
creature  of  Congress,  could  not  exercise  powers  or  authority 
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greater  than  those  possessed  by  the  creator.     This  class  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi. 

3.  Thoso  who,  whether  denying  or  admitting  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  admission,  extension,  or  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories,  claimed  for  the  people  of  the 
territories  the  power  and  the  right,  acting  through  their  Legis- 
latures, to  admit  or  exclude,  protect  or  prohibit  African 
slavery.  Of  this  class  was  Messrs.  Cass,  Douglas,  and,  as  was 
understood,  all  the  Northern  supporters  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Bad- 
ger, and  other  "Whigs  from  the  South.  Messrs  Butler  and 
Hunter,  from  whose  speeches  quotations  are  given  below,  both 
denied  the  power  of  Congress  or  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
prohibit  slavery,  but  both  conceded  that  the  bill  did  give,  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  give,  that  power,  should  its  exercise  be 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress  by  the  act  did  not  withhold  or  deny  the  power ;  on  the 
contrary,  these  gentlemen  as  well  as  all  other  supporters  of  the 
bill  who  made  speeches,  conceded  that  unless  the  legislation 
was  unconstitutional,  it  was  the  intent  and  effect  of  the  bill  to 
grant,  recognize  and  admit  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  ex- 
clude or  admit  slavery. 

But,  sir,  if  this  he  a  (laeslion  between  slavery  aud  needom,  then  Ihu 
friends  of  this  measure  hold  hie  Decdoie  sklo  of  Lbe  quo-tion.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  people,  the  oi-i.^iiuil  source  of  all  power,  those  who  spoke  this 
gevermnent  info  existence,  and  whose  agents  v,c  are,  shall  be  allowed  to 
decide  for  themselves  vein':  local  institutions  shall  exist  among  tlitsin.  On 
tins  other  hand  the  opponc-nts  of  the  measure  a dv<  s c :i ( e  slavery.  They  eon- 
teird  that  the  American  "coplc  shall  not  exorcise  I  his  right ;  that  their 
minds  shall  be  ci.slnvcd,  thai  their  hatals  shali  Ik  tied  up,  and  they  pre- 
vented from  a  live  decision  whether  slavery  shall  i.xi.--  there  or  not.  We 
occupy  the  broad  ground  of  freedom.  We  liavo  an  abiding  eor.iidenee  in 
the  honesty  and  m  11:0  1 1 1  i  ■- 1  i. .  ■■..-.■■  ■  I'  il.o  people.  Wo  are  not  afraid  to 
trust  them  "with  the  decision  cf  this  question.  Uow  stands  if  with  yon?  I 
had  supposed  that  you  were  the  agents  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  it  seems  thai  the  servant,  Las  become  wiser  than  the  master. 
You  who  are  invested  will:  political  power  are  eieiiulng  now  that  you  are 
beUcrjuilges  of  what  sort  of  government  too  people  shoulu  ha.ve  than  the 
people  ihemseives.  la  this  so?  Is  there  thai  vast  amount  of  intelligence 
and  of  patriotism  in  the  American  Cineress  which  m.i',;es  ns  far  better 
judges  of  v.-iiai,  tiie  people  should  hare  than  :.he  people  themselves?  Our 
whole  system  ii  based  upon  the  principle  that  man  is  capable  of  self- 
government.  The  moment  you  violate  this  principle,  that  moment  you 
transcend  your  authori-.y  aiv.l  de-sir';}'  the  vital  clenieid  of  the  republic 

Wo  propose  that  this  (slavcvy),  like  all  ctuer  eeicshons.  shall  be  left  to 
the  free  decision  of  the  people.     The  op;:oi_oLis  of  the  moasuro  concede  to 
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the  people' the  right,  when  they  Ibrm  a  Skip  eonsiiiulton,  to  decido  for 
themselves  uhetlier  tin  very  shad  e.\ist  or  not:  but  in  the  mean  time,  while 
it  is  a  territory,  rli.  y  say  slavery  ought  '.o  bo  i deluded.  This  is  like  tying  a 
man's  hands  and  Jogs,  ;i:id  tolling  hku  to  go  wkcro  ha  pleases. 

FROM  THE  SAME  SPEECH   OP   ME.  WELT.EE. 

o  of  these  collators  from  Ohio  f.Mv,  Ws.dc)  weut  so  far  as  to  utter  this 


,  n  the  days  of  the  vev-ohisio;i  Mn.-ior  An:",  re-  was  hung  by  the  nock 
until  ho  was  dead  IV:-r  accepting  a  prouos.iiioti  not.  more  base  than  this. 
which  is  a  gross  bctrnynl  oflko  rights  of  the  wholo  North." 

What  an  ligvpilar.  dnrkiiess  must  knye  pervaded  tiio  mind  of  that  Sena- 
tor  bofbre  bo  could  base  arrived  at  Hint  oonclu-ion !  What  sad  ravages  the 
foul  spirit  ol'  fanaticism  n:\tst  bavo  made  anon  his  bean  bclbre  be  eonld  have 
uttered  that  sentiment!  The  simple  proposition  to  leave  the  people  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  iree  ana  unluue'neiL  d  to  decide  on  a'.l  Lheir  loeal  in- 
stitutions ibr  them  solves  is,  in  his  judgment,  a  more  dishonorable  proposi- 
lion  than  that  for  w.hiek  Jin;  or  Audio  v.-as  ban;;!  1  prny  thnt  God  may  en- 
lighten the  benighted  laii.d  of  Lhat  semdor  and  sol'ien  ids  heart,  and  that  oro 
long  he  will  bo  restored  to  a  iiroiier  decree  of  judgment  ami  reason — 1  had 
almost  said  decency. 

ME.  TOL'CEY,  OP  COiSXECTICUT. 
Sir,  I  ind  no  dirf.culty  wit's  regard  to  the  |i;n':oii:-l  governments  whieh 
we  luwehad.  They  are  assented  to  by  the  peonie  w  no  live  under  them, 
are  adopled  by  the  people,  anil  put  in  op>  ration  by  II. o  people;  and  when 
tho  assent  offiio  people  ami  the  assent- of  Congress  both  combine  to  uphold 
a  government  da  fv. -:.h,  lh;u-  cover;; men;  is  in  iko  p;^.-ession  of  power,  and 
it  would  bo  very  diilioali  lo  question  Us  prneb;vl  vnlidity.  And  as  the 
people  participate  in  Icrriioiia',  h'gijaboii,  ana,  in  ;n;:v,  tbe  laws  originate 
with  them,  are  proposed  and  adopted  by  biota.  I.kesc  laws  have  not  only  tho 
presumed  assent  of  ll.o  people,  bo  I  imbs  express  n.-Mid.  also;  and  having  the 
implied  sanction  of  bongiess,  if  they  are  eon  sis;  em:  with  the  Constitution, 
there  seems  to  he  no  element  ■.van ling  lo  riisl  ■  lis  m  ekective  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  in  tho  exercise  of  the 
power  over  the  t err i tori es,  acquired  by  tbe  irosty-uiaidpg  power,  you  are 
bound  to  exeieise  thai  pov.a  r  in  ecu  lorn:  by  ividi  too  p.  mobiles  el' the  Consti- 
tution; and  if  you  do  otherwise,  although  Ike  laiv  may  not  roach  it,  ajid 
courts  of  justice  may  nol  reach  it.  vol  you  are  acting  uneon-t.ilutionally  ;  and 
if  we  knowingly  nod  wikingly  violate  lire  pri.-cip".cs  (,['  guy  eminent,  in  exer- 
cising tie  necessary  power  tknf  ari  i  ■:,■■. a  .■!■■  i  m.-;. o  my,  we  vio- 
late the  oblignsion  that  is  anon  us  :o  support  the  l.'oi^i.l  union,  "When,  there- 
fore, this  principal  of  non-interference  applies  to  all  the  stares— applies  lo 
every  state  ttn.it,  kns  eomo  or  will  come  ii.lo  the  Union — when  in  a  very  short 
■  -'-'■13  will  occupy  eve:y  toot  of  territory  witkin  the  limits  of 
d  litis  uilnciplo  will  become  universal,  aro  we  justified, 
true  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  we  not  violating  the 
,vhen  we  trample  skis  principle  innl.fr  foot,  and  under- 
e  c.omesiio  rotations  of  a  people  w'.io  are,  v.- id:  oar  consent, 
"  'e  power,  and  admitted  by  its  lo   bo  capable  of 
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What  right  have  wo,  in  these  Atlantic  elates,  over  the  p-:-.-] ■[;■■  of  the  it- 
mote  territories  fe>  dictate  law  So  them  ?  '.L'ii'y  are  Aneriis^i  citizen!;.  They 
Lave  gone  into  these  territories  with  the  fall  rights  of  American  citizens. 
Why  should  wo  .look  to  exercise  this  arbitrary  power  over  them?  "Why 
should  wo  assume  on  our  part  io  govern  tboiu  at  our  will  and  pleasure?  It 
would  be  as  arbitrary  ami  despotic  power  as  exists  anywhere  in  the  eivilEaed 
or  uneiviln.ed  world.  It  wiii  bo  the  same  arbitrary  power  which  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  undertook  to  exercise  over  Lho  American  colonies  when 
the;-  resisted  and  revolted.  It  will  lie  tl.o  despotism  praeLieod  by  the  worst 
governments  over  the  most  abject  and  dowii-trcddrn  people  of  Europe.  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Having  no  foundation  in  the  consent  of  the  people  who  are 
made  its  slaves,  it  v.-ili  be  an  unmixed  evil  in  Q'.ir  system,  pregnant  with  the 
worst  consequences  of  tinuuiy,  and  worse  11. nu  anarehy  it)  its  worst  term. 

And  am  I  to  be  caked  upon  hero  to  participate  hi  exorcising  any  such 
power?  I  detest  it.  I  will  never  imrlicipate  in  it.  I  will  go  to  the  people 
and  I  will  ask  lliein  if  they  arc  wi'.lin;.;  to  be  mstratueuki'.  ir.  the  exorcise  of 
despotic  power  over  their  felloiv-i.db.eus:  because.  Ibrsooth,  their  enterprise 
has  borne  them  on  to  the  region  of  the  liociiy  .Mountains?  J!  will  ask  if 
those  people  have  ceased  to  be  Americans  :  if  tl.ey  have  become  inoepablc  ol. 
cxe  re  is  iug  the  right  of  solf-govei'jniont.  because  It.oy  have  encountered  the 
hardships  of  the  wilderness  to  I.eaeice  the  founders  of  new  states ;  and  if 
they  have  themselves  so  soon,  liege: ten  the  lust  principles  of  liberty,  the  les- 
sons of  the  Hevolulieu.  ana  1.1  -.(•■  lessors  of  II  e  revolutionary  iaihers,  that  they 
are  willing  to  wie'.il  tins  despotic  power  over  -heir  children.  Sir,  1  know 
wnat  the  popular  response  will  be.  Sir,  I  know  what  it  will  bo.  The  people 
of  tk is  country  wi.l  be  unanimous.— ultimately  unanimous.  Their  "sober 
second  thought'  will  bo  everywhere ;  let  tt.o  people  role;  Id  them  govern 
tlicritxdves  in  iMir  ova  v  vr ;  let  this 

fedora!  government,  in  wielding  II. e  power  over  whn'.  is  necessary  over  the 
teirij  ries,  conibrm  it  to  the  principles  tipo:i  which  Liio  (ion  sti  tut  ion  is 
founded. 

ME.    miNTEIt,    OF  VIRGINIA, 

after  detailing  the  events  attending  the  legislation  in  1850, 
said: 

But  the  South  was  voted  down,  anil  the  whole  quest:on  was  so  settled 
that,  practically,  there  is  not  one  ;inn.ro  inch  of  Iknf  leiTitory  which  the  South 
can  ever  settle  or  occupy  ;  and,  in  exchange  for  it,  tbo  South  got,  tirst,  the 
declaration  on  the  eart  of  the  leeding  Northern  friends  of  Iknt  Compromise — a 
declaration  which  ^eoins  to  bale  been  sustained  by  !he  it  nidation  of  the  coun- 
try—tied it  was  aneonstioiuieiial  10  pass  a;,y  law  that  ^icuLi  2iroh:i:b.  Hie  in- 
Irotlneuon  of  slavery  into  die  uneven;  .h  d  territories  oi't'ne  Unite:.!  States;  and 
secondly,  the  admb.-i.  a  ..f  ■:,  ■  pr::vi  do  Ibnt  tb.e  line  mode  of  organizing  that 
unoccupied  territory  is  to  give  the  people  cf  ihe  territory  power  to  legis'.nte 
over  ail  rightful  sr;h'.r:s  "f  iec.i-oahen  which  are  consistent  wit'n  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  Was  ali  the  South  received  in  exchange  for  its  just  share  of  that 
vast  territory ;  and  altiioagh  I.  believe  tluil.  it  was  tin;  almost  universal  senti- 
ment of  the  .South  ilia:  they  had  been  w  routed  in  Ibis  adjustment,  yet  they 
acquiesced  and  submitted. 

J.i.  is  then  sii-e'siug  that  v.ken  vve  cenie  to  CTgaLn?e  tlio  terri'orini  (.overn- 
ment  of  this  country,  where  shivery  is  p'vf libitcd  by  urecediug  legislative  re- 
striction, the  South  should  say,  '■  Gentlemen,  you  said  it  was  unconstitutional 
to  pass  a  legislative  prohibition.      Hero  is  one  ;  we  ask  you  to  remove  it.  You 
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said  that  the  true  way  to  constitute  a.  (eriLtaii;,!  eovtriink'nl  was  to  g'ivo  to 
Ilia  people  of  that  territory  power  to  leeislaie  upon  all  lieditfaL  subjects  or 
k^Lslation  cos,ysien:iy  '.villi  t:i;s  ("!;,u-;liiuiiois.  Wc  a?;  you  '.o  sl.vo  that  power 
to  thi:  people  in  these  i-.>i-±iivl:s  in  lias  p  :;■■  se  '..  "■  !:>:.:  i::  I'niji!  in  the  bill  for 
tho  t  editorial  organisation  of  T7ul1i.!1  Was  it  not  then  an  inevitable  cou-o- 
(juence  of  the  course  of  events  I  huvc  :■'.[.■:. ■!-.'■.  i'a;'  l.f  >':uih  should  make 
this  request  1  Is  :l.  not  a-  snaaer  of  j us'. ice.  is  it  not  a  :a;V.tei'  of  constitutional 
right,  that  the  North  should  accord  it  ? 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  stated  that  senators 
from  the  South  had  denied  that  under  the  language  of  the 
bill  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  would  have  the  same  au- 
thority over  slavery  as  over  any  other  subject — that  under  the 
words  of  the  hill  the  Legislature  was  restrained  in  its  action 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  lie  referred  to  Mr.  Hunter  as 
one  of  those  who  had  thus  questioned  the  extent  and  oper- 
ation of  the  words  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Hunter  thus  clearly  and 
explicitly  responded : 

Mr.  Hunter:  If  tho  soujiol'  will  allow  me,  I  will  s'.a'e  that  I  only  desired 
it  because  I  thought  the  ijonstii.uiisu  piuhllsiis  Ihcin  ii'oui -o  1  e-g : sin t i 1 1 jT.  1 
believe  tho  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  gives  tho  people  of  the  tei'ritoi'ies  si U  the 
power  that  any  I .:  11  eoald  give,  thosn,  rai'.ts;  then,  is  sjinr.:  potto;'  beyond  the 
Constitution  which  they  may  exorcise.  That  was  the  opinion  which  I  ex- 
pressed—that  they  vvo'.ili!  be  rrer.s-ided  iiv  LLse  Constitution,  and  I  presume 
it  will  restrict  thera  whether  we  mention  it  or  not. 

MK.   CASS,   OF  MICHIGAN. 

"  The  power  of  tho  people  to  legislate  for  themselves  upon 
all  these  questions  of  domestic  policy  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  preceding  principles  and  of  American  institutions.  If 
Congress  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  the  people 
must  have  it,  or  the  most  important  concerns  of  social  and  of 
civil  life  would  he  left,  without  security  or  protection.  No  one 
has  ever  questioned  their  just  claim  to  regulate,  by  their  im- 
mediate representatives,  the  various  questions  connected  with 
their  civil  and  social  relations,  except  this  relation  of  master 
and  servant,  and  this  exception  cannot  stand  the  test  of  any 
reasonable  scrutiny.  I  am  aware  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  existence  of  this  right  of  self-govern- 
ment founded  on  tho  connection  of  tho  people  of  the  terri- 
tories with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  subtle  arguments,  politico-metaphysical 
indeed,  which  have  been  presented  against  the  enjoyment  of 
one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  which  Cod  has  given  to  man. 
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The  inseparable  union  between  representation  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  community,  including  taxa- 
tion, is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  oi'  American  political 
faith  laid  down  in  our  slate  papers,  taught  in  our  schools,  and 
triumphantly  asserted  and  defended  on  the  battle-field— a 
principle  which  the  Continental  Congress,  in  1774,  declared  in 
these  words: 

"  The  English  colonists  tire  ci : t i l.lc !■■.!  1.0  a  free  ;md  exclusive  power  of  legis- 
lation in  tlidr  s:v-~:!  y.ivr.  i  ;.:■::  I  L-. ;:.- !..::;;■> s.  ■■.-a;  :e  tnoir  right  of  reprcseuta- 
oan  alone  bo  preserved  j:.  :  II  ■  - .  ■  --= i  s  ■■!'  \--.\-.\.-  ',■ .  i  a:  oho  re  si  policy,  etc.  And 
strange  is  ii,  in  the  vacillation  of  kvimaji  o;j::iioji~.  that  tVcm  deienders  wo  nrii 
vn':.;c-d  to  boeoti.'O  oflbm.lors,  and,  with  the  practice,  to  ado;!'  i In;  principle  of 
Lord  North  in  Ibis  crusade  agaiasi  human  rigid:.  For  iiieris  is  scarcely  iui 
asgmncnt  which  ran  Ira  urged  against  litis  claim  of  local  legislation  which  (lie 
British  Ministry  did  not  amis  o:\our  lathers  to  be  allowed 

to  legislate  on  tiiotcselve'.  Wo  hsve  boon  told  v,i!:i  duo  gravity,  ami.  I  have 
no  doubt,  with  duo  sincerity,  that  tlie  Undo:!  Rates  are  the  'Sovereign  :'  and 
wo  have  boon  as';od,  'and  bow  can  sovereign:.'.-,  the  ullhcato  aud  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  bi:  divided?'  Sovereignty  indeed!  and  who  can  find  the 
word  in  tlio  Constitution,  or  who  tun  dceluca  any  power  irom.  ita  usa  ?  It  is 
a  process  of  consts-icilve  am  a -:\!y  v,  l.leh  c.i: i !.:..;  b;i  too  severely  reprobated, 
at  war,  as  it  is,  with  tho  ton  dan  cental  basis  of  tho  eoihbderation.  Onco  es- 
tablish i  Is  operation  as  the  !''.!.  ■  :1s  lie  a  ,.,i  it.,  ;:  ,■../-::,::.,  I  :  oiiun,  and  Other  and 
nearer  rights  than  those  ,J  distant,  lboblc  communities,  v.oi.tld  soon  be  pros- 
trated before  it." 

"But,  sir,  whether  tin:  government  of  iko  United  Stales  is  sovereign  or 
subordinate,  supreme  or  iniiu'l'a,  confederated  or  cons'lidrfod — and  consolida- 
ted it  will  beeome,  if  some  ui  these  ;.'■..:.■!  -ii;  ■.-■■■  ■.■:.-■  a'-  .n  a'.ii  -[ions  not  worth 
a  moment's  consideration  in  any  iniyaiiy  into  its  loglliaiaio  power.  Neithor 
these  nor  any  other  attributes  can  coaler  apart  it  the  least  jurisdiction.  To  find 
what  that  is,  we  mast  go  to  t.l.o  Constitution.— to  tho  law  and  the  testimony. 
And  ail  these  useless,  and  some  of  thora  unintelligible  abstractions,  were 
urged  as  reasons  why  too  internal  aT-drs  of  American  oltiaens,  called  freemen, 
should  be  eonl  rolled  by  a  distai.  ].-.■  i-i  a  .!!■■■,  :  o;  can.  memher  of  which  enti- 
tled to  vote  is  elected  by,  or  is  responsible  to  them. 

''.(lis  Ma;cscy  ia  Parliament,  said  the  Government  of  (loo-go  TIL,  lias  ll:o 
right,  by  stattite,  to  bind  tho  eolcnios  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  It  took  Lord 
North  and  Lis  master  George  1  n,  seven  years  to  learn  tins  falsehood  of  this 
assumption,  and  lae  lesson  cos!  them  mi  empire.  While  history  is  tlso  record 
of  human  actions,  it  is  t'ae  reiteration  of  sutmm  motives  and  protons  ioas. 
And  now  beforo  all  the  men  of  the  genera!!:,  a  will',  -  :■.  c.-'toliy  resisted  this 
edict  of  tyranny  have  passed  away,  we  are  enliod  n]ion  practically  to  declare 
that  our  majesty,  this  eaiveimmom:  in  Congress,  has  t'ao  rigid  by  statute  to 
bind  tao  territories  in  all  eases  wlaitsoovei-,  or,  tajcording  to  the  new  version, 
to  sed  the  people  into  slavery.  TUis  is  good  doolrhie  over  the  water  at  Ber- 
lin, and  Vionna,  ami  at  Pelarfaurgh,  but  I  bopo  not  upon  tbo  Wabash,  thotiglt 
we  are  told  that  (lo.l  has  sp-.o-.i  ■■■■  co/eioa"  life:  ipion  its  le'l'.le  banks  itt  ovuor 
to  announce  and  promulgate  it.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  often  dark  io  us 
blind  mortals,  but  seldom  darker  i.liau  in  ihis  ease,  whether  wo  eonsider  the 
messenger  or  the  ai's-ago,  tlic  prophet  or  ih.e  nrep'iooy.  ilo  without  whoso 
knowiedgo  no  sparruiv  Hills  to  tlie  ground,  sometimes  selects  s'raneis  itislru- 
ments.  according  io  our  comprehension,  to  accomplish  his  wise  designs.     It 
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was  bo  in  tho  days  of  I'nlisa-n.  sun!  if  a.  similar  wonder  has  josi  oecurred  in  0111 
days  and  in  our  midst,  ii:jMi[:i~  is  left  for  us  out  to  bin,-  and  belie™.  But 
whutovor  may  bo  the  liiituro  of  tiiis  ::ii>.--iom  the  doctrine  itself  would  sound 
better  within  tic  I:  I.  af  The  loiul)  of  Achilles  than  within  ^t.^-iii:  of  [lie  tomb  of 
Washington,  lint;  even  colder  to-':  shadow  of  lsbimism.  ami  within  tile  hear- 
ing of  tho  nraHiii  who  cahs  Lie  laitlilhl  to  pi'ayer,  it  wouid  not  bo  considered 
quite  orthodox  ir.  this  day  of  Turkish  reform. 

"And  why  should  not  the  petiole  ol'  the  tc'rhorios  !o::i-:la"ie  ;br  tiiooisclvos. '; 
The  senator  from  New  York  i::l.im.-Jes  itui  ilicy  do  jiob  know  enough,  and 
can  not  safely  bo  ln.-.st(?:L  with  tiiis  incident  of  si.ll-govo"Lime:i! — the  power  to 
■■emulate  Mio  condition  of  mw..-~  and  sc'vnnl. — '.haugu  ho  is  willing  to  trust, 
them  with  all  tbo  powers  oil  life  ami  death  v.  inch  e I -.-■_.-«.--■-. ■  I  upon  ike  politic:!! 
action  of  a  country — wii.li  c.  .mi  dele  aull-oniy  ra or  v.  hilos.  but  a  limited  one 
over  blacks.  This  pica  of  tiio  incompetency  of  ile  peoide  to  manage  their 
own  eenee:\us  is  the  old  pica  of  lyramiy  all  the  worll  ovu1.  in  the  contest  be- 
tween power  and  freedom :  and  it  never  was  bolter  rebuked  than  by  the 
author  of  the  liiecinrulioii  of  Indopondance,  when  lie  said  'if  ike  peopel  are 
not  lit  to  govens  themselves,  have  ihoy  ibuud  a o<;e is,  in  the  shape  of  men,  to 
govern  them?1 

"  Well,  sir,  the  senator  from  Mow  York,  has  made  ti;o  discovery,  which 
escaped  the  penetration  of  this  IVdi'mrou  of  the  Democratic  faith,  and  lias 
found  angels  in  die  shape  of  Congress:  a  on  to  ;j)vrra  ILo  baritones.  I  do  not 
believe  in  this  new  phase  of  despotism — mahkis  slaves  of  -.vliLio  eominuuities.1' 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  'bill,  while  tho  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clayton,  to  restrict  the  right  of  suiirage  to  citixens, 
was  under  coo  side  ration, 

Mr.  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  said: 

"Very  well.  Wo  will  have  no  dif:bre:ieo  in  relabel;  to  that  matter;  but 
the  objection  I  have  is,  that  foreigners,  men  who  a-o  1:01,  citizens,  men  who 
may  never  become  ciiiie-.is,  will  mou'.d  arni  form  liio  msliiuiious  in  theso  terri- 
tories, under  the  provision  or  the  "bill  as  it  stands,  unless  wo  concur  in  the 
amendment. 

"fkefiret  legislature  may  d         fia  queiHon  of  raver  fa  these  terri- 

forks,  and  decide  as  lo  tho  riel:-  of  Ibo  people  of  one-half  of  tho  Slates  of  this 
Union  to  go  there  or  not.  It  ia  because  flew  i.ave  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
the  right  to  bold  office  ia  these  V. ■:■)-: lories,  ivium  tiieir  institutions  ore  first 
formed  and  f.r-.t  moid  hd,  Ibai.  coi'Siiiti'cs  my  caief  and  prmeiplo  objection. 
If  the  senator  woo  hi  alter  and  amend  Ills  projiosdion  so  t.uat,  in  the  year  1S51 
or  ISiS,  persons  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  lice'oino  citizens  may 
uxcroiso  the  riakt  of  siii'.rn^e  and  hold  okiee,  I  will  waive  my  objection." 


THE  BADGES  i 

The  Chase  amendment  having  been  rejected,  Mr.  Badger 
then  submitted  his  amendment,  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
I4th  section  of  the  bill,  as  follows  : 

!:  l'ir,\-idal.  That  making  heron  contained  shall  be  construed  '.o  revive  or 
}Hlt  in  force  any  law  o~  regulation  which  may  have  exisiod  prior  to  tile  act 
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This  was  agreed  to,  yeas  35,  nays  6 — five  senators  from 
the  South  and  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  provision  giving 
the  governor  the  power  of  absolute  veto,  and  inserting  a 
clause  conferring  a  limited  one  ;  also  to  strike  out  the  clause 
declaring  that  tho  acts  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  should 
be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  if  disapproved  should  be  null 
and  void.  These  tun  end  meats,  designed  to  give  greater  free- 
dom to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Territories,  wore  adopted  with- 
out a  division. 


THE  CLAYTON  i 

The  bill  as  it  stood  admitted  to  tho  right  of  voting  all 

citizens 

;'  And  1  lioso  who  sImU  Iiavo  d 
audi,  and  shall  have  taken  an  oi 
States  anil  the  provisions  of  this 

Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  moved  to  strike  out  these  words, 
BO  as  to  deprive  all  persons  not  fully  naturalized  of  tho  privi- 
lege of  voting.  A  brief  debate  ensued,  and  tho  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  yeas  23,  nays  21 — Mr.  Douglas  and  all  tho 
northern  friends  of  the  bill,  except  one,  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

After  making  some  further  amendments  and  rejecting  seve- 
ral proposed  by  Mr.  Chase,  the  question  was  taken  on  agree- 
ing with  the  substitute,  and  agreed  to;  the  bill  was  then  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  and  all  the  amendments  made  in 
Committee  of  tho  Whole  were  concurred  in  without  a  count, 
except  that  known  as  the  Clayton  amendment ;  upon  that, 
after  debate,  the  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
again  decided  in  the  affirmative,  yeas  22,  nays  20.  The  bill 
was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  yeas 
29,  nays  12. 

On  the  next  day,  March  3d,  the  question  pending  was, 
Shall  this  bill  pass?  The  bill  was  taken  up  at  an  early  hour. 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  addressed  tho  Senate,  followed  by 
Dawson,  of  Georgia,  ]Sf orris,  of  jSTcw  Hampshire,  Wade,  of 
Ohio,  Mr  Toucey,  Mr.  Fesscnden,  Mr.  Weller,  and  incident- 
ally by  others,  and  at  nearly  midnight  Mr.  Douglas  obtained 
the  floor.     After  some  further  time  in  discussing  as  to  further 
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speaking  after  he  closed,  he  proceeded  in  a  speech,  which  was 
delivered  even  at  that  hour  to  crowded  galleries,  and  to  it 
Senate  fully  aroused  and  gratified  by  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ment, the  impetuosity  of  his  invective,  and  the  clearness  and 
ability  with  which  he  defended  himself  and  the  great  mea- 
sure. This  speech,  under  all  the  circumstances,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ever  delivered.  During  the  preceding 
six  weeks  his  name  had  been  coupled  with  every  term  of  re- 
proach that  malignity  could  invent.  He  had  been  hung  and 
burnt  in  efh'gy  in  several  places  in  the  New  England  and 
other  states.  Every  description  nf  obloquy  had  been  heaped 
upon  him.  lie  had  been  selected  as  the.  victim  to  be  sacri- 
ficed by  popular  frenzy.  Instead  of  being  dismayed  or  cast 
down  by  the  storm  which  had  been  so  pitilessly  directed 
,  he  on  that  memorable  night  seemed  to  have  in- 
all  those  unyielding  persevering  qualities  whiuh 
have  been  so  severely  tested,  and  which  have  never  failed  to 
carry  him  through  all  the  momentous  difficulties  he  has  had  to 
encounter.  The  speech  will  be  found  in  extenso  at  the  close 
of  this  chapter. 

Mr.  Houston  followed,  and  about  5  o'clock,  a.m.,  the  Sen 
ate  proceeded  to  vote,  and  the  bill  passed. 

Yeas — Adams,  Miss. ;  A  Alison,  Mo.:  Jlad.jor.  X,  C. :  Uayaril,  Del. :  lien 
jamiti,  La,;  Urachoad.  i'a. :  llrcv,  u.  Mis;.!. ;  kuller,  S.  0.;  Cass,  Midi. ;  Clay, 
Ala,;  Dnwso'.i,  Ui-o,;  Dixoa,  lC.v. :  Doii^e.  I.™;i ;  l.'iv.ijla-.  HI. ;  Evans,  S.  C, 
Fitzpalriok,  Ala.;  buyer.  Mo.;  Gv.du.  Cal. ;  Iluir.i-r.  Va. ;  Johnson,  A:!;. 
.Touts,  Iowa;  .Tores,  'i'oiia. :  Maso:i.  Va. ;  Morion.  K;i. ;  Morris,  X.  If, 
Pcltit,  Ind. ;  Pratt,  Md. ;  Husk,  To.v. ;  t-riiastiisn,  Ark.:  Shields,  TIL;  Sli- 
ddl,  La.;  Stuarl.  Mich.;  Thompson,  Ky.;  Thomson.  X.  J.  ;  Tovicev,  Comi. 
V."o"il.-;r,  Cat:   V.-illiiurii  X.  [i.— 'total,  31. 

A'aj-s— 1M).  Tcira.:  Chase,  OKio  ;  J.!<;ilL-t?,  Wis.  ;  Fe^or.cen,  Me.;  Fish. 
X.  Y. ;  Foot,  Vt. ;  j.iaudio.  Me. ;  Houston,  lev.  ;  Jair.es.  It.  I. ;  Sowaril, 
N.    Y. ;    Smith,    Conn.;    Sumner,    Ma-a.  ;     Wade.    Ohio;     Walker,    Wis.— 

Total,  14. 

THE  NEBRASKA  BILL  IN  THE  HOUSE, 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  Senate  bill  was  received  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  3lst  of  January  preceding,  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Ill- 
inois, had  reported  "  a  bill  to  organize  the  Territories  of  Neb- 
raska and  Kansas"— being  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  mea- 
sure then    pending   before  the  Senate,  as  reported    by  Mr 
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Douglas,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  tlio  Whole 
on  the  Slate  of  the  Union. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  house,  members  were  permitted  to 
discuss  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  regardless  of  the  immedi- 
ate subject  under  consideration,  almost  any  topic  that  might 
suit  their  taste  or  their  interests.  Hence,  the  whole  merits  of 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill — the  house  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ate bill — were  debated  for  a  long  time  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  without  either  bill  being  strictly  before  the  house. 

On  the  21st  of  March  tlio  Senate  bill,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  110 
to  nays  95,  was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  the 
motion,  which  was  considered  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  as  hos- 
tile to  its  success,  was  made  by  Mr.  Cutting,  of  New  York, 
and  out  of  it  subsequently  grew  a  controversy  between  that 
gentleman  and  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  that  for  a 
time  gave  indications  oi'a  personal  conflict. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  the  Bth  of  May,  when  Mr.  Richard- 
son moved  that  the  house  resolve  il  self  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  avowing  his  purpose,  when  in  committee,  to  move  to 
lay  aside  all  other  bills  on  the  calendar,  and  take  up  the 
house  Nebraska  Bill.  After  considerable  maneuvering  the 
house  was  brought  to  a  vote  upon  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to — yeas  109,  nays  88.  The  Speaker  having  vacated 
the  chair,  Mr.  Olds  (of  Ohio)  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Mr.  Ilichardson  then  moved  to 
lay  aside  the  first  bill  on  the  calendar,  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to — ayes  103,  nays  82.  He  then  moved  to  lay  aside 
the  next  bill,  and  repeated  the  motion  until  the  Nebraska  Bill 
was  reached.  That  bill  being  taken  up  he  moved  to  amend  it 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  a 
substitute  in  the  exact  words  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate, 
restoring  the  words  which  bad  been  stricken  out  of  that  bill 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton. 

On  Thursday,  May  11th,  the  house  met  at  12  o'clock,  u. 
Mr.  Richardson  submitted  the  usual  motion  for  closing  debate 
in  committee  upon  the  Nebraska  Bill,  whereupon  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  resorted  to  the  routine  of  motions  for  adjourn- 
ment, call  of  the  house,  lay  upon  the  table,  etc.,  etc.  The 
struggle  was  a  protracted  one,  continuing  until  a  few  minutes 
before  12  o'clock  on  Friday  (12th)  night,  when,  on  motion  of 
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Mr.  Richardson,  the  house  adjourned,  Lifter  a  continuous  ses- 
sion of  thirty- six  hours.  On  Saturday,  13th,  the  business  was 
renewed,  but  after  a  few  hours  a  motion  to  adjourn  prevailed, 
On  Monday,  15th,  the  house  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  motion ;  but  as  by  the  rules  any  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  could  take  priority  of  the  pending  proposition,  Mr. 
Richardson,  to  avoid  having  his  motion  crowded  out  by  prop- 
ositions of  that  character,  modified  his  motion,  or,  in  fact, 
moved  to  suspend  the  rules,  to  enable  him  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  debate  on  .1  foiise  Hill  Ki>.  ?.?,?,,  to  organize  tlio  territories  of 
Nebraska  and  K;okis.  shu!l  lorminare  sit  !2  o'eloek-  h-jiti;nluy,  20th  iust,  and 
that  the  co ii side r-,d ion  of  (lie  s]v.:-;:inJ  order  on  "Dili  No.  295,  for  the  Paoilio 
Eailroad,  I.jo  pctft-iiouoil  i.n'ii  t:io  21th insk 

The  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  required  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds;  and  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  137,  nays  06,  sus- 
pended the  rules,  and  the  resolution  w:";S  introduced.  Promi- 
nent among  those  of  the  "distinguished"  members  of  the 
present  Republican  party  who,  in  this  life -struggle  for  the 
Nebraska  Bill,  voted  with  its  friends  and  placed  it  within  the 
control  of  a  mere  majority,  were  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  of 
Massachusetts,  John  Went  worth,  of  Illinois,  and  James  II. 
Lane,  of  Kansas.  Without  the  votes  of  these  "  eminent" 
gentlemen  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  would  in  all  probability 
have  never  got  out  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  resort  was  again  had  to  parliamentary  tactics ;  the 
struggle  was  protracted  until  sis  o'clock  next  morning,  when 
the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  next  day,  16th,  the  bill  was  considered  in  committee, 
and  each  day  until  Saturday.  At  noon  on  that  day — the 
house  having  met  at  9,  a,  m. — Mr.  Richardson  closed  the 
general  debate.  The  bill  was  still  open  to  amendments,  upon 
which  five-minute  speeches  were  permitted.  On  Monday, 
May  22d,  came  the  last  contest  in  the  house  upon  the  meas- 
ure. The  attendance  was  large — absentees  had  all  paired  off. 
The  galleries  were  crowded,  the  lobbies  filled,  and  the  floor 
thronged  with  senators  and  others  privileged  upon  the  floor. 
The  chaplain,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  in  his  prayer  at  the 
opening  of  the  house  thus  referred  to  the  expected  scenes: 
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"Oh  Thou,  the  high  !>.r.(l  mighty  Ruk-r  of  (lit1  Universe,  devoutly  we  im- 
plore thy  blessing  to  test  upon  1l:is  hou=e,  aerib  about  (o  outer  upon  one  of 
the  moat  arduous  and  mi.m:.a-;r;le  siruu-e/ks  Ike  country  has  ever  known. 
Help  every  mem!!.:-  to  keep  mo|,  cal::],  and  s:/l'- possessed",  remembering  that 
the  angry  man  gi\-c:-.=  his  ;Ldver*u'y  ike  iidvaii'a^e.  sort  tho  enraged  jsrwty  com- 
promises its  truss t  inToresis.  .Assist  every  man  to  co-opcrato  with  the 
Upcaker  and  (Ji;;iiiT:i.vi  in  pve>-rvi.ri;  o:';kr.  [■  niolkotin-  fliiit  the  eyes  of  the 
couniry  are  fixed  upon  this  iioiiw.  and  th-it  11m  ri.-qi  interests  of  the  coun- 
try are  involved  in  ii;e  de'ilj-erai.ior.s  of  ill  is  Con  ares.-.  May  overy  man  dare 
to  (io  his  duty,  and  dike  the  issues  of  his  conscious  eomietior.s,  wo  pray, 
through.  Jesus  Christ." 

The  motion  to  go  into  committee  was  resisted  but  prevailed 
— yeas  105,  nays  10.  Under  the  rule  allowing  speeches  upon 
pro  forma  amendment,  tho  opponents  of  the  bill  could  keep 
it  in  committee  and  thus  delay  final  action,  sit  their  pleasure, 
But  this  was  brought  to  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected  ter- 
mination. Mr.  Stephens  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking 
out  the  enacting  clause.  The  effect  of  this  motion,  which  had 
precedence  of  any  other  motion  to  amend,  if  adopted,  was 
equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the  bill;  and  made  it  imperative 
that  the  bill  should  be  reported  to  tho  house,  where  a  vote 
could  be  had  con  linking  or  setth'.g  s'iside  the  action  in  commit- 
tee. The  motion  put  an  end  to  the  expectations  of  those  who 
looked  forward  to  a  protracted  campaign  in  parliamentary 
warfare.  Mr.  Chandler,  at  present  representing  the  United 
States  at  one  of  the  European  courts,  in  behstli'  of  the  oppon- 
ents of  the  measure,  denounced  tho  movement  as  "wicked," 
and  indulged  in  other  warm  language  of  reprobation.  When 
the  committee  was  dividing  a  member  from  New  York  called 
upon  the  opposition  to  "  oppose  tyrrany  by  revolution."  Mr. 
Stephens'  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  committee  rose  and 
reported  its  action  to  the  house.  The  bill  was  now  before  the 
house,  and  so  far  its  friends  had  made  great  progress ;  but  it 
was  Monday,  and  motions  to  suspend  the  rules  were  by  the 
rules  in  order  as  privileged  questions.  Mr.  Richardson  moved 
the  previous  question  with  a  view  to  bring  tho  house  to  a 
vote  upon  the  bill  and  pending  amendments.  Motions  to  ad- 
journ and  to  adjourn  till  Wednesday  were  made  repeatedly 
and  rejected.  Motions  to  suspend  tho  rules  were  interposed, 
Finally,  the  house  was  brought  to  a  vote  upon  concurring 
with  the  committee  in  striking  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
bill,  and  the  House  refused  to  concur— yeas  97,  nays  117. 

Mr.  Richardson  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking 
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out  all  after  the  e nasi. in g  clause,  and  inserting  the  Senate  bill 
without  tli  c  Cl:i  yl.oji  amen  dm  cut.  This  was  agreed  to — yeas 
115,  nays  96.  A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  rejected — 
yeas  100,  nays  114.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading — yeas  112,  nays  00,  and  the  bill  was  passed 
— yeas  113,  nays  100.  The  title  was  then  agreed  to  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  the  house,  having  disposed  of 
the  bill,  adjourned. 

On  the  next  day  the  bill  was  delivered  to  the  Senate.  It 
was  read  the  first  time,  but  Mr.  Sumner  objecting  the  second 
reading  did  not  take  place ;  on  the  24th  it  was  read  the 
second  time  and  considered.  Mr.  Psarce  renewed  the  Clay- 
ton amendment. 

The  bill  was  debated  until  a  late  hour  on  the  24th,  and  on 
the  25th  was  resumed.  A  warm  and  at  one  time  very  angry 
discussion  took  place  between  Mr.  Bell  and  the  other  southern 
Whigs.  Mr.  Bell  had  voted  to  insert  in  the  bill,  when  it  was 
before  the  Senate  in  February,  the  clause  repealing  the  Mis- 
souri restriction ;  and  yet  had  voted  against  the  bill  because 
of  that  repeal. 

The  Clayton  amendment,  as  renewed  by  Mr.  Pearoe,  was 
rejected — yeas  7,  nays  41. 

At  one  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  May,  Mr. 
Douglas  closed  the  donate,  and  the  bill,  by  a  vote  of— yeas  35, 
nays  13,  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading.  It  was  then  read  a 
third  time  and  passed  without  a  division. 

And  thus  ended  the  struggle  in  Congress  upon  that  much 
abused,  but  the  wisest,  safest,  and  most  just  measure  ever 
adopted  by  Congress  for  the  vexed  question  of  slavery  in  the 
territories. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Douglas'  memorable  speech  of 
March  3d: 

Mr.  Deugfcs.  "iff.  1'residon'-,  before.  I  proved  to  !he  general  argument  upon 
L-ho  m(iS5  inawkii':  braich  of  I  his  ijuobLIoi],  I'  ivms'  s:'.,v  a  !b'.v  Y/orcti  in  reply 
lo  tlio  senate'.'  i'coui  Tennessee  ['.\i  r.  Boil  |.  v.'iio  has  spoken,  upon  tin;  bii!  to- 
day. He  approve!,  of  the  prineiplos  of  the  bill  ;  l:.o  ibiiiks  (bey  ln'.vc  great 
merit ;  but  he  doe*  rot  see  his  way  entirely  clear  lo  veto  for  '.lie  bill,  because 
of  the  objeeiious  v,  hieb  lo  has  shaod,  il:o-;  of  uhlek  relate  lo  the  Indians. 

Upon  that  poial  I  desire  lo  say  thai  it  lias  never  been  'be  custom  in  ter- 
ritorial bills  to  make  re;r'.iiailoiis  coiieeruaie:  tie:  Lidatis  v.'iihm  the  limits  of 
the  proposed  territories.  All  maimers  lvkuinir  to  thorn  it  has  been  thought 
wise  to  leave  tu  subse!|i.;eia  legislation,  'j>  be  brengh':  fb:v,-a-rt  by  the  Cora- 
lniltec  on  Indian  Affairs.  I  did  venture  originally  in  11. is  bill  to  put  in  one 
or  two  provisions  upyrj   that-  sublet ;   bat,  al  ike  suggestion  of  many  sella- 
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tors  en  Tjotli  sides  of  [lio  chamber,  ihey  ^^- .>rc  stricken  out  in  order  to  allow 
the  appro  ['"into  committee  of'  the  Senate  lo  L;il;t?  charjo  of  that  subject.  II 
think,  therefore,  suiee  wo  have  stricken  from  the  bill  al!  those  provisions 
which  pertain  to  Ilea  Indians,  ami  reserved  the  who'o  suhjoot  for  the  consid- 
eration and  action  of  the  appropriate  ooiumi'tee,  wo  have  obylatcd  every 
possible  objection  which  could  reasonably  be  urged  upon  that  seore.  "Wo 
have  every  reason  to  hope  ami  trust  that  ihe  i'.'::ji:i"r"iilt.  ■■■  on  Indian  Affairs 
wil!  propose  such  measures  as  will  no  entire  justice  lo  the  Indians,  without 
coicruveuluy  tie  iilji  ois  (..■'  (loutrross  in  oriraiii/miL-  these  territories. 

But,  sir,  allusion  has  been  made  to  certain  Tmliau  treaties,  and  it  has  boon 
intimated,  if  not  charged  hi  direct  terms,  Mini  we  were  violating  the  stipn- 
latior.s  of  those  treaties  in  ro-peet  i"  the  Tights  and  lauds  of  the  Indians. 
The  senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Houston  [  made  a  very  long  and  interesting 
speech  on  that  subject;  lint  it  so  happened  rhet  most  o"  the  treaties  to 
which  ho  referred  iv-:.'-c  ivi'li  Indians  nor.  included  within  (he  limits  of  this 
bill.  We  have  been  Informed,  in  ue  course  i :-Jt"  ibe  dcleale  to-day,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Cuurui  leo  on  Indian  A  Ifui'.s  Mr.  Sohadlau":,  II. at  (hue  is 
but  one  treaty  in  cxisloueo  relating  to  "lands  or  Indians  within  the  limits  of 
either  of  the  proposed  terri'.o"los,  and  t'nat  is  the  treaty  with  the  Ottawa 
Indians,  about  two  hundred  persons  in  number,  owning  aboi.it  thirty-font1 
thousand  aero s  of  laud.  Tims  it  appears  tied  ihe  whole  argument  of  in- 
justice to  the  red  man,  which  in  the  course  of  this  debah;  jif.H  called  lord,  so 
nn.njli  sympathy  and  mdigna'ieu.  is  ooulincd  to  'wo  hundred  Indians,  own- 
ing less  than  two  towuslrps  oi'  land.  Now,  sir,  is  it  uossiblo  that  a  coun- 
try, said  to  be  five  hundred  thonsamt  square  miles  in  extent,  and  large 
enough  to  make  twelve  such  slates  as  Ohio,  is  to  he  consigned  to  perpetual 
barbarism  merely  on  noaoimt.  of  that  smail  number  of  Indians,  when  the 
bill  itself  expressly  provides  that  these  Indians  and  their  I  Ends  are  not  to  bo 
included  wilhii:  the  limits  of  the  propose';  tor  rite  vies,  nor  to  be  subject  to 
their  laws  or  jurisdiction?  I  would  not  allow  this  measure  to  invade  the 
rights  of  even  one  Indian,  and  hence  I  inserted  in  the  fust  section  of  tbo 
bill  that  none  of  the  tribes  with  whom  wo  have  treaty  stipulations  s'nould  bo 
embraced  within  either  of  I'no  territories,  ui. less  such  Indians  shall  volun- 
tarily consent  to  be  included  therein  l:y  treaties  hereafter  to  be  made.  If 
any  senator  eau  furnish  me  with  language  more  explicit,  or  which  would 
prove  more  effectual  in  scouring  die  rights  of  the  Indians,  1.  will  cheerfully 
adopt  it, 

Well,  sir,  the  seminar  from  Tennessee,  in  a  very  hind  sniril,  here  raises  the 
objection  lor  me  to  answer,  that  litis  mil  includes  Indians  within  the  limits 
of  these  territories  with  whom  we  have  no  treaties  ;  and  he  desires  to  know 
what  we  are  to  do  with  them.  I  will  say  to  him,  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  inquiry  which  neeessa'ily  or  liroecrly  arises  unci:  the  pE.ssnge  of  this  hill ; 
that  is  not  a  proper  inquiry  to  eerie  before  the  ('bimnirleo  on  Territories. 
You  haA'O  in  alt  your  territorial  bills  included  Intliiins  v.- i th in  the  boundaries 
of  the  territories.  When  you.  erected  Ibe  Terr  dory  of  Minnesota,  yon  had 
i:o,:  extinguished  the  Indian  title  io  one  toot  of  lam!  in  that  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to  Ihe  major  part  of  that  territory  the  Indian 
title  remains  unextinguished  to  ihis  day.  In  addition  to  those  wild  tribes, 
you  removed  Indians  from  Wisconsin  and  located  them  within  Minnesota 
since  the  territory  was  organized.  It  will  be  a  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  ImliEn  .Aiihirs,  and  tor  1ho  action  of  Congress, 
wii en,  hi  settlement;  ami  civil  l/.e  lei,  "I  si  ..til  been  me  neeessarv  hi  change  the 
present  policy  in  resneet  to  the  Indians.  When  you  erected  the  territorial 
gover.-nuojit  of  Orerron.  a  tie,'.-  yoEfs  ago,  you  euihraeed  within  it  all  the  In- 
dians living  in  the  territory  wilhour  their  consent,  and  without  any  such 
"'     3  in  their  behaif  as  arc  contained  In  this  bill.     Yea  had  not  at 
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that  time  made  a  treaty  lvilh  those  Indians,  nor  extinguished  their  title  to 
an  acre  of  land  in  that  toiritO'-y.  nor  indeed  liavi:  you  dor.o  so  to  this  day. 
So  it  is  in  tin;  organisation  of  Washington  Torritury,  You  ran  the  lines 
around  the  count: y  which  you  thought  <;ught  '.-:>  bo  ivi:  liin  the  limits  of  the 
territory,  and  you  embraced  ail  ilia  Ju.liaai.H  ws.Lli.in  those  lines;  but  you 
made  no  provision  i:i  respect  !o  their  rights  or  lands ;  you  left  that  matter  to 
the  Couiuiu.teo  on  Indian  Atluirs,  '.o  tin;  Indian  laws,  and  10  the  proper  de- 
partment, to  lie  arranged  afterwards  as  the  public  interests  might  require. 
The  same  is  hue  in  relereuoe  io  Utah  r.ud  New  Mexico. 

In  fact,  the  policy  provided  for  in  this  bili,  in  reelect  to  the  Indians,  is 
that  which  is  now  in  force  in  every  one  of  the  territories.  Therefore.  r.ny 
scnator  who  objects  to  this  bill  on  that  score  should  knvo  objected  to  and 
voted  against  cve.y  territorial  bill  v.diieh  yi:ii  have  low  in  existence.  Yet 
my  friend  from  Texas  has  i  iike-n  occasion  l.o  remind  the  Senate  several  times 
that  it  was  a  mailer  of  priiie — and  it  ought  to  be  a  mailer  of  patriotic  pride 
with  him — that  lie  voted  ibr  every  measure  of  the  Compromise  of  lS.'il),  in. 

clailiiii'  Mil!  i   i.ili  .i.m.  jVei;  Ji'jH1  :.'■■■  t I  bill  i.-::, bracing  all  the  Indians 

within  their  lii.iils.  My  Trie-  d  ho  ;i  ".'■■  a  n:- ^-:-:-.  io..i,  has  h-ram  very  liberal  in 
voting  for  most  of  iho  Lerriiorini  bills ;  and  1.  therefor.-  trust  that  the  same 
patriotic  and  worthy  motives  which  induced  bin:  10  vo'.e  ibr  the  territorial 
nets  of  1850  will  ena'.iio  him  to  give  his  support  to  Lie  ]. resent  bill,  especially 
as  he  approves  of  tbo  groat  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  upon  ivhich  it 

The  senator  I'rom  'i.'eiiucssoo  reniarlred  further,  that  the  proposed  limits  of 
these  two  territories  were  too  extensive,  licit  they  were  large  enough  to  be 
erected  into  tight  different  slates;  and  why.  he  asked,  i;ie  necessity  of  in- 
cluding sue  li  a  vest  amount  0:  country  wkliin  iho  htnils  of  these  two  terri- 
tories'.' I  must  remind  the  senator  that  it  has  always  been  the  practice  to 
include  a  large  evieut  ui'eoun'.ry  iviluin  one  territory,  nr.it  tl'.on  10  subdivide 
it  from  time  to  time  as  Ike  pi., folic  interest  might  require.  Such  was  the  case 
With  the  Iho  ohi  _">o  rib  west  Terr: lor)-,  .it  was  all  originally  included  within 
one  territorial  government.  Afterwards  Ohio  was  out  off;  and  then  Indi- 
ana, Michigan,  i.l.inols,  and  Wisconsin  were  succc-sivo.y  erected  into  separate 
territorial  govern  incuts,  ami  sulisei.ueulb.-  iidiuiiied  kuo  the  L'uion  as  states. 

At  one  period,  iL  will  be  remembered;  b.e  Territory  of  IViseoasin  included 
(he  country  embraced  williin  the  limits  of  the  States  0"i'  "Wisconsin  aud 
Iowa,  and  a  part  of  [be  Stn,e  of  Michigan,  and  the  Territory  of  Minnesota. 
There  is  country  enough  widen  i.ko  Territory  of  Minnesota  ;o  make  two  or 
three  States  of  the  siie  of  New  York.  Wasliingion  'l.'errilory  embraces 
about  the  same  area.  Oregon  is  large  enough  to  make  tlitec  or  four  Stales 
as  extensive  as  Pennsylvania.  Utah  two  or  three,  and  Xew  Mexico  four  or 
live  of  like  dimensions,  indeed,  the  whole  country  embraced  within  the 
proposed  Territories  of  "rli-uras,;!!  ami  Kansas,  tugelkor  with  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  .Missouri,  ami  Iowa,  aud  the  larger  par;  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  country  west  of  Arkansas,  once  constituted  a  territorial 
government,  under  the  name  0:' tlio  Missouri  Territory,  in  view  of  this 
course  of  legislation  upon  the  si '.'eject,  of  territorial  organization,  commen- 
cing before  the  adoption  id'  the  Constitution  el'  lire  United  Stales,  aud  coming 
down  to  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  surely  can  not  be  said  that  there  is 
anything  unusual  or  extraordinary  in  the  sis'  ofiko  rnouosed  territory, 
which  should  compel  a  senator  to  -,  ote  against  the  bili,  while  he  approves  of 
the  principle  involved  in  the  measure. 

it  has  also  been  urged  hi  debate  that  there  is  110  necessity  ibr  these  terri- 
torial organizations :  and  I  have  been  callea  upon  to  point  out  any  public 
and  national  considerations  which  require  action  at  this  time.  Senators 
seem  to  forget  that  our  imuicn-je  and  valuable  possessions  on  iho  Paoilic  are 
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separated  from  the  states  and  ergnitbted  territories,  on  this  sido  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  by  a  vast  wilderness,  tilled  by  hostile  -ji'tw  tiiat  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  omlgrau's  pass  through  this  barbarous  wilderness  every 
year,  on  their  way  to  California,  and  Oregon:  Ilia!  these  cuiiyrants  are 
American  citizens,  onr  own  caistltureifs,  who  are.  eulil.icd  to  the  protection 
(if  law  and  govern  in  on: ;  ;'i:d  that  thev  arc  left  to  make  their  way,  as  best 
they  may,  without  the  pjotct'iiou  or  aid  of  lav,-  or  government. 

Ihe  United  Hlal.es  mails  ibr  Xcw  ll-exce  and  Uiah,  .11  it}  all  official  com- 
I'auriicalions  between  rids  e'ovcruiuoui:  and  lite  aulho'ities  of  those  territo- 
ries, are  required  to  be  carried  over  these  wild  plains,  and  through  tlio 
gorges  of  ilit  mountains,  whore  you  have  made  no  provision  for  roads 
bridges,  or  ferries,  to  facilitate  navel,  or  torts  or  other  means  of  safety  to 
protect  life.  As  often  rs  I  have  brought  lbrward  and  urged  the  adoption  0. 
measures  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  afford  security  against  Ihe  dangers  to 
whicli  our  poop'o  are  eonslntiijy  exposed,  they  have  beeti  promptly  voted 
down  as  not  being  1  f  sufilcLeut  hup; aiaueo  to  00111  mr  r.d  ihe  liivo-abiu  coiisid- 
eration  of  Congress.  Now,  wiien  I  propose  to  organize  tlie  territories,  and 
allow  the  people  to  do  for  themselves  what  you  have  so  often  refused  to 
do  for  them,  I  am  told  that  there  ore  not  while  inhaliilanis  enough  perma- 
nently settied  in  t!ie  country  to  require  and  sustain  a  government.  True 
there  is  not  a  very  huge  popuiauon  there,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  your 
Indian  code  and  intercourse  laws  exclude  tf.e  settler.-,  and  forbid  their  re- 
maining tiiere  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Y0.1  refuse  10  ilirow  the  country  open 
to  settlers,  and  then  object  to  the  organisation  of  the  territories  upon  the. 
ground  that  there  is  not.  .1  snflieieot  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  senator  from  C'cuucctieid  (Mr.  eimiih)  has  made  a  long  argument  to 
prove  that  there  are  no  inhabitants  in  the  proposed  territories,  because 
nearly  all  of  those  who  have  gene  and  settled  there  have  done  so  in  viola- 
tion of  certain  old  aels  of  ( tamo  ■■■■  v. hied  Ibi-'d  I  Mm  people  to  take  possession 
of  and  settie  upon  the  public  lauds  until  aRcr  they  should  be  surveyed  and 
brought  into  marker. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  ihe  question  whether  these  seniors  am  techni- 
cally leaal  inhabitants  or  not.  it  is  enongli  lor  me  that  they  are  a  part  of  our 
own  people ;  that  they  are  settled  on  the  public  domain  ;  that  the  public  in- 
terests would  be  promoted  by  throwing  thai,  public  domain  open  to  settle- 
ment; and  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  protection  of  law  and  tho 
blessings  of  goi  evr.ment.  should  not  lie  cieteuc'.ed  to  them.  1  must  be  per- 
mitted to  I'citibu;  the  senator  taal  the  same  objection  existed  in  its  full  force 
10  Minnesota,  to  Oregon  and  to  "Wash ire-ton,  wle.-n  each  of  those  territories 
wove  organised  :  ami  that  I  have  1:0  recolicelioti  Ih.r.  he  deemed  it  his  doty 
to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  Ihe  ebjeoti-.ni.  or  considered  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  him  in  recording  his  own  vote  against  the  organization 
of  hither  of  those  territories. 

Mr.  ['resident,  I.  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  reply  to  the  argu- 
ment which  tho  senator  from  I'lSinoollout  has  urged  again-!  the  passage  of 
this  bill  upon  the  seotee  of  expense  in  sustaining  these  territorial  govern- 
ments, for  the  reason  thai,  if  the  public  interests  require  the  enactment  of 
the  law,  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  Mint  all  tiie  expenses  necessary 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  are  wise  and  proper. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  Ihe  conslileration  of  the  great  principle  involved  in 
the  bill,  without  oiiulMre.'.  however,  to  nolieo  seine  of  those  extraneous  mat- 
ters which  have  been  brouaht  into  this  discussion  with  the  view  of  produc- 
ing another  anti-slavery  agitation.  We  have  been  told  by  nearly  every 
senator  who  has  spoken  in  opposition  to  this  lull,  that  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction the  people  wen:-  in  a  state  of  profound  quio!  and  repose  ;  that  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  had  entirely  t.easea  :   and  that;  the  whole  country  wars 
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g  cheerfully  anil  cordially  in  ;ho  Compromise  measures  of  1850  as 
a  uiijl  atij'.istmcnt  of  this  vcxoei  question. 

Sir,  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  hoar  senators,  who  contested  every  inch  of 
ground  in  opposition  to  Ihoso  measures  when  they  wore;  under  discussion, 
who  predicteel  fill  manner  of  evils  and  e/alamiries  Iron:  +koir  adoption,  and 
who  raised  the  cry  of  repeal,  and  even  resistance;,  to  their  execution,  after 
they  had  become  the  laws  of  Ike  land — I  say  it  is  really  rcn-L'Slsium-  to  hear 
these  same  senators  now  bear  l.hoir  united  losiiuuity  io  Jie  wisdom  of  those 
measures,  and  to  the;  patriotic  motives  which  induced  us  io  pass  them  in  de- 
nance  of  their  threats  and  resislautv.  and  t.o  liuar  he;tn -LLe;iiil  effects  in  restor- 
ing peace,  harmony,  ;ind  fi-dor. h_y  to  a  elisi'aefcd  country.  These  are  pre- 
cious confessions  fi-e.;;i  !  Ik;  hps  of  those  who  stand  pledged  uever  to  assent  to 
the  propriety  of  those  measures,  and  to  make  ivar  upon  them  so  long  as  they 
•hail  remain  upon  II  e  statutes-book.  I  weal  nnaorsra-.id  that  these  eoulessions 
am  now  made,  no!,  wi'h  tlto  viev.-  of  yielding  their  assent  to  Ll:o  propriety  of 
eearryir.g  those  ciutelmettl.s  into  faithful  execution,  bat  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  pretext  far  charging  upon  mo,  as  thu  author  of  litis  bill,  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  agitation  which,  tney  are  trying  to  produce.     They  say  that  I, 

and  not  they,  have  rei   >e i' i.      What  have  I   dons  to  render 

me  obnoxious  to  this  chtu'go  ?  'I' I  toy  say  .1  wrote  nial  in  troth  teed  this  Neb- 
raska Bill.  That  is  trt_o  ;  hut  1  v.  as  r.ot  a  yohtn titer  in  the  transaction.  The 
Senate,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  apiioinied  ate  chain oa:i  of  tiie  territorial  com- 
mittee, ami  associaieil  five:  intelligent  and  patriotic  senators  with  ine,  and 
thus  made  it  our  duty  to  take  oiiargo  of  all  territorial  business.  In  lika 
manner,  and  with  the  concurrencei  of  tiieso  etomphiining  senators,  the  Senate 
referred  to  us  a  distinct  proposition  to  -  r,:-  ante  "!:!-  Xia.r'-.ska  Territory,  and 
required  us  to  rep"-:,  spe-aJieally  a  pan  tin-  quest  iot;.  1  repeat,  then,  we  were 
not;  volunteers  it;  ibis  bit-tness.  The  daty  was  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
Senate.  We  wore  not  iutininek"nl  of  lite  laaieMcy  and  responsibility  of  tho 
position.  We  were  aware  that  from  l.S-ifl  Io  lisati  the  abolition  doctrine  of 
congressional  i.uerleronee  v.h.h  slavery  in  the  Icrrilcrics  anil  now  states  had 
so  far  prevailed  as  to  keep  tip  an  incessant  slavery  agitation  in  Congress  atal 
throughout  'ke  eon  airy,  whenever  tiny  now  territory  was  to  he  acquired  oc 
organized.  Wo  were  also  aware  "Jan,  in  1  Stiff  tke  right  of  the  people  to  de- 
cide; this  question  fir  themselves,  suhjeet  only  to  lite  k'oust.it.tiliot],  was  sub- 
stituted for  tiie  doctrine  <if  congressional  jut  erven',  ion.  The  first  tiuestion, 
therefore,  whicii  the  e;onnoit!ec  were  e.'ailotl  nn.itt  In  decide,  and  indeed  the 
only  question  of  any  material  importance,  in  framing  this  bill,  was  this: 
Shall  we  adhere  to  a: id  carry  out  tke  pric.r  ■■':,_  attt.  ■!  by  tho  Compro- 

mise measures  of  J.HeO,  or  shall  wo  go  back  io  the  oki  exploded  d.e-;  title  .■■!' 
eongrossiontil  inler-i-rottee,  as  established  in  1  stp)  in  a  kayo  portion  of  the 
country,  and  which  it  was  the  object  of  die  Wihnont.  Proe-Po  to  give  a  iini- 
yersai  application,  not  only  to  ah  the  territory  which  we  tiieti  possessed,  hut 
all  which  we  migh':  hea'ctifeor  ;ici;nire?  There  were  no  other  alternatives. 
We  were  compelled  to  frame  the  bid  upon  tiie  one  or  Pie  oilier  of  these  two 
principles.  The  doctrine  of  1  it!')  or  the  dtiet.rine  of  ]  s  j[l  must  prevail.  In 
the  discharge  of  fho  dir.y  imposed  upon  us  ~oy  the  .Senate,  the  committee 
could  not  hosiiale  upon  fats  point,  whether  wo  consulted  our  individual 
opinions  and  principles  or  those  v.iiiok  were  kaov.'ii  to  bo  oatortained  and 
boldly  avowed  by  a  large  majorlly  of  the  Senate.  The  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  ct,:u:tr:  •  !:■■■  i  j;.  .■■■■.-.nly  pi'-ig.ta  before  'he  iv.aid  to  adhere  to 
the  Compromise  ineasut'cs  of  lt!aO:  '■  i:i  jirintiipio  and  suiistance."  A  large 
majority  of  the  tSenalc.  iitiicad  cve"y  inettiber  of  tke  hotiy,  I.  believe,  except 
the  two  avowed  Ah- tain  c  a.s  : :-,' :  t.'k  as;  and  Mi'.  Scanner),  profess  to  he  Pong 
to  the  one  e>r  tiie  either  of  those;  parlies,  and  iieutto  ee'as  s  ipiiosed  to  bo  under 
a  high  moral  obligation  fo  carry  out  the  "  principle  anil  substance"  of  those 
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a  all  the  new  territorial  orgnmxatioirs.  The  report  of  Ihe  eom- 
mittoo  was  in  accordance  with  this  obligation.  I  am  arraigned,  therefore, 
for  having  endeavored  to  represent  the  opinions  and  i ; i  i l i > ■  i ?i  1  l' s  of  the  Senate 
truly;  for  having  ncrior!ii"d  my  flrjry  in  conformity  with  the  parliamentary 
law;  for  having  horn  faithful  to  tlio  trust  reposed  in  mo  by  the  Senate.  Let 
the  vote  tli's  night  (h' Lor  a  line  v-hollier  J  have  thus  faithfully  represented  your 
□pinions.  "When  a  majority  of  flic  Sen  rue  shall  have  passed  the  bill  ;  when 
a  majority  of  thy  shd.es  -hail  have  i";ii:.i.-.-s..:L  ii  i ": i : ■ . . - 1 : : - : "l  i "- 1  =:■  i i-  representatives 
upon  'hia  floor ;  when  a  majority  of  ho  e'cnlh  anil  a  majority  of  the  North 
aha.ll  have  sanctioned  it. :  when  a  majority  of  the  Wl.it-  parly  and  a  majority 
Of  tiio  .1  ?  cm  ec  ratio  parly  sledl  liavc  voted  lor  it;  when  eueh  of  these  propo- 
sitions shall  bo  demonstrated  by  1J10  vote  this  night  on  tiio  tin.il  passage  of 
the  bill,  I  shall  ho  willing  to  submit  tiio  question  to  the  eouu-try.  whether, 
as  the  organ  of  the  committee,  I  performed  my  duly  in  the  report  and  bill 
which  have  ended  down  upon  my  heat  so  m-.ir.-'i  douunehtion  and  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ho  on  pen  01:  is  oi'  (his  measure  have  hail  much  to  sa.y  about 
the  mutations  and  inouii.oaueus  which  this  bili  has  vinio'gouo  since  it  was 
first  introduced  by  myself,  and  ah.out.  iho  alleged  departure  of  the  bill,  in  its 
present  form,  from  rim  manciple  mid  aowu  in  the  origin;;!  report  of  the  com- 
mittee as  anile  of  action  in  all  future  tentorial  organizations..  Fortunately 
there  is  no  necessity,  even  ii  your  pttionco  would  toicrate  such  a  course  of 
argument  at  this  hue  hour  of  the  night,  (or  me  to  examine  these  speeches  in 
detail,  and  to  reply  to  tirli  charge  separately,  ilaoii  speaker  seem?  to  have 
followed  f;;i'.l;  fully  in  the  footsteps  oi  his  loader— -in  the  path  marked  out  by 
tl:u  Abolition  confederates  in  their  manifesto,  which  I  exposed  on  a  former 
Occasion.  Ton  have  seen  them  on  their  winding  way.  meandering  the  nar- 
row and  Crooked  path  in  Indian  tiio,  each  treading  close  upon  the  heels  of 
the  other,  and  neither  venturing  to  rake  a  step  to  the  right  or  left,  or  to  oc- 
cupy one  inch  of  ground  -which  did  not  hear  iho  foot-print  of  the  Abolition 
champion.  To  answer  ore,  therefore,  is.  to  answer  the  whole.  The  state- 
ment to  which  they  seen',  to  attach  the  most  importance,  and  which  they 
have  repeated  of.eue'  perhaps  than  any  other,  is  that,  pending  \ho  Compromise 
ineasuves  of  ISfii).  no  man  in  or  out  oi  Congress,  ever  dreamed  of  abrogating 
the  Missouri  Compromise  ;  that.  trout  that  period  down  to  U.o  present  session 
nobedy  supposed  that  its  laliuiiy  bad  been  impaired,  or  any  thing  done 
which  rendered  it  obligatory  upon  us  to  mahc  it  inoperative  I  ereal'tcr;  that 
at  the  time  (if  submitting  tin;  leper  1  and  bill  to  the  Senate,  on  the  -1th  of  Jan- 
uary last,  nei:hcr  1  nor  any  member  of  d;e  committee  ever  tiiougltt  of  such  a 
thing  ;  and  that;  we  cou'd  never  be  brought,  up  to  the  point-  of  abrogating  the 
eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act  until  after  the  senator  item  Kentucky  in- 
troduced his  amendment  to  my  bill. 

Mr.  President-,  beibrc  I  proceed  to  expose  the  many  uus'oprosoulntioiis 
contained  in  this  complicated  charge.  1  mast  call  the  attention  of  the  Sonalo 
to  tho  false  issue  which  these  gentlemen  are  endeavoring  to  impose  upon 
the  country,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  diverting  public  a-ieaiiot;  IVom  the  veal  issue 
contained  in  the  bill.  They  wish  to  have  the  people  believe  that  the  abrogation 
of  what  they  eail  iho  Missouri  Com  pro  mi.--!;.  withernam  object  and  aim  of  the 
bill,  and  that  the  only  ipucsiion  i->, oived  is,  whether  ihe  prohibition  of  slav- 
ery north  of  3(1°  3d'  shah  be  repealed  ov  not '.'  That  which  is  a  mero  inci- 
dent they  choose  to  consider  tin;  principal.  They  make  war  on  the  means 
by  which  we  propose  to  neeamnlish  an  object,  instead  of  openly  resisting  the 
object  itself:  Tiio  principle  which  wa  propose  to  carry-  into  effect  by  the 
bill  is  this:  That    Cu ;;■?.■-■.-.--.-  .■■■;,■.■'.:■■.■■■■'■    >■'■.■:■■■■■•■■;,■   -he';1  any  territories 

or  stnte,  -iter  out  of  the  sgm« :  hvi 
Anneatk,  concerns  ir.  liidr  c.e/i  ti-a;/.  saJijed  only  to  r.'-r;  Condit-dion,  of  the  United 
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In  order  to  carry  this  principle  into  practical  operation,  ii.  becomes  ncees- 
saiy  to  remove  whaiover  Jcgid  obsiucics  might  be  ibum!  in  the  way  of  its 
free  exercise,  It.  is  only  far  the  purpose  of  carrying  on;  this  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  sdf -government,  that  the  bill  renders  the  eighth  section 
of  tlie  Missouri  act  inoperative  and  void. 

Now,  iot  mo  ask,  will  these  senators  who  have  arraigned  me,  or  any  one 
of  them,  have  the  assurance  to  rise  in  hi.-;  place  ana  noclare  that  this  great 
principle  was  never  thought  of  or  advocated  a-;  appkoab'e  lo  territorial  bills, 
in  1850 ;  that,  from  teat  session  until  tho  present,  nobody  over  thought  of 
incorporating  this  principle  in  all  now  territorial  organisations;  thai  the 
Committee  on  Territories  did  not  recommend  it  in  I  heir  report;  and  that  it 
required  (he  amendment  cf  tie  senator  from  ivemneky  to  bring  us  up  to 
that  point?  "Will  any  one  ei'inv  accusers  dare  lo  make  liiis  issue,  and  let  it 
bo  tried  by  the  record  ?  I  wnl  bourn  with  tho  Compromises  of  1850.  Any 
senator  who  will  take  the  i.raublo  ::o  examine  our  jaurnuis  will  find  that  on 
tho  25th  of  rMareh  or'  that  year  I  re-ported  from  tho  Committee  on  Territories 
two  hills  including  tliO  :!;■' I:i'.v :i:-j.  ir.ensu"es. :  the  aamisslon  of  California,  a 
territorial  government  i  or  Utah,  a  territorial  government  lor  New  Mexico, 
ami  tho  adjustment  of  the  Texas  boon  da  ry.  Those  bills  proposed  to  loavo 
tho  people  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  itee  lo  decide  '.he  slavery  question  for 
themselves,  in  •■'■■■  ■,;,■■.  '.'•■ ■voorir;  Blil  aw  .:tjuV'-  (&rw*ii'<j'i. 

A  few  weeks  af-.orv.  :■:■  -.  r.  ■  <'  ■:  m.iieo  of Thirteen  look  those  two  bills  and 
pi.it  a  wafer  between  them,  and  reported  them  back  to  the  Senate  as  one 
bill,  with  tome  slight  amendments.  One  of  those  amendments  was,  that  the 
territorial  legislatures  suouhi  not  legislate  upon  to-'  suh.;eel  of  African  slavery. 
I  objected  to  il.ai  provision  ape-!-,  the  groaad  i  ha:  '.;  ;-viac!  ".--a  i;K,  g-eat  prin- 
ciple of  self-go votiin lent  upon  which  the  bib  ha.d  been  oriaindly  framed  by 
tho  Territorial  Committee.  On  Iho  first  trial,  the  senate  refused  to  strike  it 
out,  but  subsequently  did  so,  after  lul!  debate,  in  order  to  establish  that 
principle  as  lire  rule  of  action  in  territorial  organizations. 

Mr.  Bod-;-,  or'  liiai      It  was  uornc  on  your  own  motion, 

Mr.  Dot'.'jlv!.  Upon  this  point  1  trust  1  will  bo  excused  for  reading  one  or 
two  sentences  from  some  remarks  I  made  in  'lie  .Sonai.e,  on  the  itd  of  June, 
I860: 

"The  position  Lhat  I  have  ever  taken  has  been  that  this,  tins  slavery  ques- 
tion, and  all  other  questions  -elating  to  tho  domi  she  allmrs  and  domestic 
policy  of  tho  tei'.'itorios.  ougb.t  to  be  left  lo  th.o  decision  el'  the  people  them- 
selves, and  that  we  ough1.  lo  be-  coiitent  with  whatever  v.'ay  t.hey  would  do- 
citle  tho  quesliou,  because  ihoy  have  a  much  cooper  uiievesi-  hi  these  rnattters 
than  we  have,  ami  know  much  belLcr  wind,  institutions,  will  suit  them,  than 
wo,  who  Irate  never  been  there,  can  deeido  for  them." 

Again,  in  tho  same  debate,  .1  said: 

"I  do  not  see  how  loose  of  us  who  have  taken  the  position  which  wo 
have  taken,  (that  of  notr-ln:  -■:■:;•!■'.  ....■■■,':  ■■<..  i  Lave  argia.  i  i;i  favor  of  the  right 
of  the  people  la  legislate  "br  themselves  oo  this  question,  ran  support  such  a 
provision  without  abandoning  ail.  the  arguments  which  wo  urged  in  the 
presidential  campaign  in  the  year  iSiS.  and  1'ie  priuoiples  sot  forth  "by  the 
honorable  senator  ii-om  iliehigan  in  that  letter  which  is  known  as  the 
'Nicholson  letter.'  We  arc  rec.uhea  to  abandon  lhat  platform ;  we  are  re- 
quired to  abandon  those  principles,  ami  io  stultify  ourselves,  ami  to  adopt  the 
opposite  doctrbe;  ana  for  what?  In  order  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
territories  shall  not  have  such  insiitruions  as  they  shall  doom  adapted  to 
their  condition  and  their  wants.  I  do  nor  see.  sir,  how  such  a  prevision  as 
thai,  can  be  acceptable  cither  lo  Lho  people  of  tho  Xorlh  or  tho  South. :' 

tlir.  Preside:)!..  I  could  go  on  and  multiply  extract  afor  extract  from  my 
speeches  in  lfc-aO,  and  prior'  to  'hat  dare,  to  show  that  lit:-;  doctrine  of  leaving 
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Hie  people  to  deciiJo  those  questions  lor  themselves  is  not  an  "  aft  or- thought" 
wll.li  .-lie,  seized  noon  tiii.s  session  for  the  firs',  iiiiie.  as  my  oidamniafors  b.-.ve 
so  frequently  and  "boldly  elm-gen  in  liioir  speeches  liurh;;;  tins  debate,  and  in 
their  manifesto  li>  Ihe  jjubllo.  i  refused  lo  support  "lio  co  lot)  rated  Omnibus 
Bill  in  1850  until  !iie  e'en  ox  bus  jaw.  i-ion  was  stricken  our,  and  tho  principle 
of  solf-govoi-iiinont  restored,  as  it  existed  in  my  original  bill,  Ko  sooner 
Were  ;l:o  Compromise  niei'suics  of  li^u  passed,  iliau  1] lo  Aboiilion  confeder- 
ates, who  load  the  opposition  to  this  bid  now,  raised  the  cry  of  repeal  in 
some  suctions  of  the  0'a;n;ry,  and  in  others  forcible  resistance  '0  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  In  order  to  arrest  ai;d  suppress  the  treasonable  purposes 
of  these  Abolition  confederates,  and  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  it  beean'.o 
ray  duty,  on  the  2:5(1  of  October.  ISSfl.  to  address  an  excited  and  frenzied 
multitude  at  Chicago,  in  defence  of  each  mid  all  rim  Compromise  measures 
of  that  year.  I  will  read  one  or  two  sentences  from  that  speech,  to  sh.oiv 
hov,-  (hose  measures  wore  then  underst oo'  1  and  cxphu'iod  by  "heir  advocates  : 
"  '/':■■<.'*■■.  measures  arc  predkab  ii  art  at  fwadanu  ■■!  ■■■  print  (pie  ti.nt  <;;„,■,, 

>.im  internal 
concern:!  and-  dcai-.i':--  :■'■■:  •■■'['■■■■  ■■■'■.■■>■  ;'.-:  ti-'-ir  ov;n  way." 

"  Those  things  are  all  confided  by  the  CJoeiEdiVMion  lo  oaeh  S'.alo  lo  deeide 
for  itself,  and  I  K.soiv  0:'  no  tieahos  wi;y  the  sa:n-j  principle  zho'itld  'not  ue 
confided  In  Hie  territories." 

In  this  speech  it  will  ho  seen  that  I  lay  down  a.  r/eiieiei  principle  K  uni- 
versal ,apn]  ieat  ion,  and  make  no  dkdu.CLOu  between  terri lories  Korth  or 
South  of  36°  30'. 

1  am  aware  tiiat  some  ofi.he  Abcli'ion  confederates  have  perpetrated  a  ir.on- 
strous  forgery  on  that  speech,  and  ni'o  now  circuiting  though  the  Aholi!km 
news  n  ape  is  ilio  sfntomeiit  Ilia'.  1  said  thai  1  would  "  cling  with  the  tenacity 
of  life  io  ti:0  Com  pro  mi  so  of  1830."  This  statement,  false  as  it  is — a  deliber- 
ate aet  of  forgery,  as  it  is  known  to  be  by  all  who  have  ever  seen  or  read 
the  speech  rcibvi/ed  to— const  it.nfcs  the  staple  article  out  of  which  most  of 
tho  Abolition  orators  at  tho  small  mi'i-Xebraska  meetings  manufactare  the 
greater  part  of  their  speches.  I  now  deolaro  i  in-.t  there  is  not  a  sentence,  or 
a  line,  nor  even  a  word  in  that  siiooch,  which  imposes  Ike  slightest  limita- 
tion on  tho  a ;>p ileal  ion  of  the  gica1.  principle  embraced  in  rhis  hill  in  all  now 
levin  lorial  orgaui/.alinus.  without  the  least  reference  to  the  hue  of  iSfJc"  SO'. 

At  tho  session  of  lSiiO-51,  a  few  weeks  after  this  .speech  was  made  at 
Cllicajro,  and  wbon  il  hat  been  nubhdied  in  cumuli  for.  ibrm  and  circulated 
extensively  over  the  i-balos,  the  Legislature  of  llihv.iis  proceeded  to  revise  its 
action  upon  tiie  shivery  nuestion,  mid  define  ils  posi'ion  on  the  Compromise 
cf]850.  After  resci:nlin~  tho  rcsoh'dions  adr.plou  at  a  previous  session,  in- 
structing my  colleague  and  myself  to  vole  for  a  proposition  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  territories,  resolutions  wore  adopt. "1  r.piiroviug  the  Compro- 
mise 'measures  of  1S.10.  I  will  road  one  of  tins  resolutions,  which  was 
adopted  ie,  the  House  of  Repeesetitatices,  by  a.  veto  of  ill  yeas  to  -1  nays: 

-;  Jle?c!ced.  Tii.tt  our  liberty  mni  independence  are  b-.sea  upon  the  right  of 
the  people  to  foian  for  themselves  such  a  government,  as  they  may  choose: 
that  this  great  privilege— the  hirl bright  of  i'rceiueii,  the  gift  of  heaven,  se- 
cured to  us  by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors — ought  to  bo  extended  to  futu.ro 
generations;  and  no  limitation  ought  to  be  applied  to  this  power,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  any  torrifoi'y  of  the  Unite;!  Whites,  of  either  a  territoi'ial  gov- 
ernment or  a  State  Cons  I  if  u  lion  :  .('.■■yci'i.e:,-.',  tho  ii:ov  eminent  so  established 
shall  be  republieitn,  and  in  conform! ly  with  the  Constitution." 

Another  series  of  resolutions  having  passed  the  Senate  almost  unanimously, 
embracing  the  same  principle  in  different,  language,  they  were  concurred  in 
bv  tho  h-ou.so.     ddms  was  ihe  uosition  of  fiiineis,  unon  -he  slaverv  tiucslioii, 
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defined  at  the  first  session  of  this  kc^lslniure  all  or  l.iio  adoption  of  tho  Com- 
promiSBofieSO. 

Now,  sir,  v  leclsratloa  which  has  keen  made  bynearly 

every  opponent  of  this  bill,  lIjaL  nokody  in  this  whole  Union  ever  dreamed 
Hurt  the  principle  of  lire  l.'ah  and  Xcw  Mexicajt  hill  was  to  bo  incorporated 
into  all  future  to-  "lie  rial  oi'jfnjuj.alions  ?  I  liavii  shown  Ilia  I  my  own  State 
so  umiei'stood  nnd  deeiai'od  it  at  the  time  in  tl.o  most  explicit  and  solemn 
manner.  Illinois  declared  tiiat  O'.ir  ,:  liberty  sm!  independence"  rest  upon 
this  "  principle  ;"  thai  Iho  principle  "  o;iel;i  lo  be  o\"cij..lcd  !o  future  genera- 
tions p"  and  that  "so  MiHTATros  ouaiiT  TO  be  applied  to  thiij  cower  ix 
tug  CEQAXiiATTOs  of  an" v  'CKHirmp.T  o'.'  tiie  l.'xr'ioii  States."  No  excep- 
tion is  made  in  rce/ard  lo  Nebraska.  No  Missouri  compi'omiso  lino;  no 
reservation  of  tho  country  -north  of  Sir  30',  Tho  principle  is  declared  to  be 
the  "  birt-hi-Lfibt  of  freemen  :':  the  ::?;ifr  of  iTeavo-i,"  lo  bo  ''applied  without 
limitation,"  in  Nebraska  as  well  as  TlLaii,  North  as  well  as  Sout.li  of  3S;'  3U', 

It  may  noil  ho  oul  of  place  lure  Lo  remark  Unit  il'.e  l.e^i.-lature  of  Illinois, 
at  its  recent  session,  lias  passed  resolutions  ypprovhie;  liir;  Neorasha  hill ;  aud 
amone;  the  resolutions  i.=  one  in.  tho  pi'ecise  lan.guaL-c  of  ike  resolution  of  1851, 
which  I  have  just  read  to  the  Senate. 

Thus  I  have  shown,  .Mr.  Preside! jr.  that  the  Legislature  and  people  of  Illi- 
nois have  always  j:  .■]..■:  -=  l ■  -i -.1 1    ■■  i.'o:  ■  p-  ■■■■    isr as.] so?  el  I  KliO  as  establishing 

certain  principles  as  r  lies  of  action  in  ihe  oreaeh.-ilo'i  of  a  1  i  ew  ! err! Lories, 
and  that  no  limitLiiioir  was  ro  lie  made  on  eilher  side  of  Iho  geographical  line 
of  36°  30'. 

NollJicr  my  lime  nor  your  patience  will  allow  me  to  taho  up  the  resolu- 
tions of  tho  different  stales  in  detail,  and  show  what  has  been  the  common 
understand  h;,,-  of  Iho  whole  country  upon  11  is  point.  1  am  now  vindicating 
myself  and  my  own  notion  against  the  assaclts  of  my  eahimni;;lo:'o  ;  and,  tor 
that  purpose,  it  is  suHioloTd  to  show  l.knl.  in  Ihe  report  and  hill  which  I  have 
presented  to  the  .-emire,  I  have  or.  I  v  en  cried  oat  the  l;;iowri  principles  and 
solemnly  declared  will  oi'  lie;  sa"e  v  i:o.-e  •■.  ;.  ■■■■..■:  latlvo  I  am.  I  will  now 
invite  the  attention  of  ihe  .Senate  to  the  I'cperl  of  tho  committee,  in  order 
that  it  may  bo  known  how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  truth  'hero  is  for  the 
nl  legation  which  hns  been  ,^.<  often  made  aiL'l  repeated  on  l.his  lloor,  that  the 
idea  of  allowing  l.no  people  in  Nebraska  lo  decide  the  slavery  question  for 
themselves  was  a  :'slieev  afrei'll,o:i!;h:,,:  conceived  since  the  report  was 
made,  and  not  un'.ii  the  senator  from  Konr.ickv  proposed  his  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

1  rend  from  that  portion  of  iho  roper!  in  which  the  committee  lay  down. the 
principle  by  which  tb.-.y  proposed  to  bo  governed! 

"In  tho  judgment  of  y-'n.r  comniivlce.  -J-.ose  measures  i'C  en;  pro  ml  so  of  IS  150) 
wei'c  intended  to  have  a  (i:r  n-.oie  eonipro'.iO'islce  and  cudui'ln™  effect  than 
[he  mere  adjustment  of  !ko  dklim.ihies  misiu.g  oul  of  the  recent  acquisition 
of  Mexican  territory.  They  were  designed  to  es'.ablish  oorialu  groat  princi- 
ples, which  would  nol  only  furnish  adequate  ji  medics  for  oA.isthig  evils,  but 
i.'i  nil  ihiin  to  con".:  avoid  ike  ;n  ri's  of  a  similar  imitation,  lit  v:<thd;'t»"ir.;/  the 
qucslimi-  nf  .sttwi->i  f,v>:t  !//•:  /.■;.'■'■>■  ;;.''  '  '..'.-.■.■■:■.  ■  ;■>..■',' ,'■'■■  ■■.■,■'  err:  rare,  mid  com- 

miiiiny  it  to  t!<c  <f  ■  ,'h.V(.'S:  I 

nava,  r??i:oniiUe  for  if-  aiKju'qmncen" 

_\fter  making  a  brief  armament  i:i  defence  of  'his  principle,  Ihe  report  pro- 
ceeds, as  follows: 

"  From  these  provisions,  it  :s  apparent  that  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1S50  aflh'in  mal  rest  upon  the  folio ivu.lt  propositions: 

"Pilot.  That  all  f|':es;icns  perl:..ir.ii:^-  lo  :lavo"v  in  the  lovhories  am;  in 
Iho  new  states  lo  lie  iijrmed  thereii'om.  are  to  be  lufi  to  the  decision  of  the 
people  residing  therein,  by  their  appropriate,  rep  re  son  I.  at  Ives,  to  bo  chosen  by 
thorn  for  that  purpose." 
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And,  in  conclusion,  t:ic  report  proposes  1.1  substitute  for  (he  Ml  introduced 
by  tho  senator  iron]  iowa,  n>vl  eon  chides  as  follows: 

"Tho  substitute  for  vho  bill  which  your  committee  have  prepared,  and 
which  is  com  men  do  (I  10  rlie  fivorable  .Talon,  of  tho  Semite,  proposes  to  carry 
those  propositions  and  pvln: :ij ■;■■:■:  ::.i.->  ]:r:n-: i:-.s":  u.nsraihm,  in  tliu  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  Oor.ii n'oi  aso  eioasuros  of  185(1." 

Mr.  Pro  side  ill,  as  I  ne'e  Has  been  so  aomli :  ii :  n  ro  pre  si?i  1 1:  n  t  i ! )  11  upon  this  point, 
1  must  be  permitted  to  repeat  l.lial,  liio  doolrhio  of  L! i0  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  these  extracts,  is — 

First.  That  the  whole  question  of  slavt  rv  should  be  wi  lb  drawn  from  the 
balls  of  Congress,  mill  I  be  |  ■■■:■>!  i  ileal  arena,  and  oommii  led  lo  'ho  arbitrament 
of  those  woo  are  iioiuodiatcb."  interested  in  and  alone  responsible  lor  its  ex- 
istence. 

Second.  The  applying  ibis  principle  lo  the  lerrilories  and  the  new  states 
to  be  formed  then; !"'!>:.].  jiil  uiicsiions  porinhmig  to  sbtyery  were  to  bo  re- 
ferred to  the  people  residing  therein. 

Third,  That  the  oo:am:l!cc  j ao | :■:;■;; a d  lo  carry  Hiose  propositions  and  prin- 
ciples into  eiVect  in  the  precise  lauiiuagc  of  llio  Compromise  r.iO';sures  of  iffi>0. 

Aro  not  loose  oropo.-i  lions  idoii'ieril  nith  Ihe  principles  and  provisions  of 
the  bill  on  your  table?  If  'here  is  a-  hairs  breadth  of  discrepancy  between 
the  two,  I  ask  any  senator  to  rise  in  his  place  and  poiut  if  out.  Both  rost 
upon  the  great  principle,  whieii  forms  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions,  that 
the  people  are  to  decide  the  question  dor  themselves,  subject  only  to  tho 
Constitution. 

But  my  accusers  u:  tempi,  lo  raise  up  a  false  issue,  and  I hereby  divert  pub- 
lic attention  from,  the  real  one,  by  ihe  cry  Ilia;  lie;  Mis.so\i:l  Compromise  is  to 
bo  repealed  or  yiolaled  by  liio  passage-  of  this  bill.  ffeil,  if  the  eighth  section 
of  the  Missouri  Act,  which  attempted  to  '.)\  the  destinies  of  I'd  are  genera- 
tions in  those  territories  for  all  tunc  lo  come,  ia  utter  tiisregard  0f  the  rights 
and  wishes  of  the  people  when  liiey  should  bo  roeeireii  into  tho  Union  as 
stales,  bo  inconsistent  \vi"li  the  groat  principle  of  sol  f- .rove  rn  merit  and  the 
Constitution  of  ihe  United  Spates,  it  ought  to  bo  abrogated,  The  legislation 
of  1850  abrogate^  ilie  Mi'-"  ;:i  '  '■eapromiso,  so  ,'lir  as  Ihe  country  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  Utah  and  Xow  Mexico  was  covered  by  the  slavery  re- 
striction. It  is  tree,  that  those  acts  did  not  in  terms  and  by  name  repeal 
the  act  of  13  ill),  a.s  oricbialh'  adopted,  eras  extended  by  tho  resolutions  an- 
nexing Texas  in  IS  la.  any  more  than  the  report  of  the  Coauuill.ee  on  Terri- 
tories proposes  to  repeal  the  same  aols  this  session,  Hut  the  acts  of  1850  did 
authorize  tho  people  of  ihose  lerritoi -ies  io  exorcise  ::  ah  rightful  powers  of 
legislation  consistent  with  tho  Constitution,"  not  excelling  the  question  of 
slavery;  and  did  prcvido  that,  when  la---  lern'ori  -  -l.ould  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  they  should  be  received  with  or  without  s.avery,  as  the  peo- 
ple thereof  might  determine  at  the  dale  of  their  admission.  These  provisions 
were  in  direct  conflict  with  a  clause  in  a.  Sinner  eo.aolioeut,  declaring  thai, 
slavery  should  he  forever  prohibited  in  any  portion  of  said  territories,  ami 
hence  rendered  such  clause  inoperative  and  void  to  tho  extent  of  such  con- 
flict. This  was  an  inevitable  consequence,  7'esoih'ng  from  hie  provisions  in 
those  acts  which  gave  the  people  the  right  lo  decide  the  slavery  question  for 
themselves,  iti  conformity  with  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  necessary  to  go 
further  and  declare  thai  certain  previous  cuae I. incuts,  which  were  incompati- 
ble with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  in  the  hills,  ■' are  hereby  re- 
pealed." The  very  aet  of  granlbg  those  powers  and  rights  has  the  legal 
effect  of  removing  ail  obstructions  to  Lie  exercise  of  Ihoci  by  the  people,  as 
prescribed  in  those  territorial  bills.  Following  thai  example,  ihe  Gonnnitteo 
on  Territories  did  not  causido"  it  necessary  to  declare  l.'tic  cigiilh  section  of 
tl'.e  Missouri  Act  repealed.     IVc  were  content  la  organise   Nebraska  in  the 
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precise  language  of  the  Utah  and  Hew  Mexican  bills.  Our  object  was  W 
leave  the  people  enlii'oiv  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions 
and  internal  concerns  in  their  own  way.  under  tho  Constitution;  and  we 
deemed  it  wise  to  aecomrdish  that,  object,  in  the  exact  terms  in  which  the 
same  thing  had  been  done  in  Utah  and  New  Mcxiiii  by  (lie  acts  of  1S30. 
This  was  the  principle  upon  which  riio  committee  repm-ted ;  and  o\ir  bill  was 
supposed,  ami  "is  now  beliovei.i,  it)  have  been  in  accordance  with  it.  When 
doubts  wero  raised  whether  the  bill  did  fully  c;u-ry  out  ike  principle-!  laid 
down  in  the  report,  amendments  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  miseoustnadio-:.  and  make  ike  true  iiiienr  of  tJic  aid  more  explicit, 
The  last  of  these  amomlmcn's  was  adopted  yesterday,  on  the  motion  of  the 
dislmpuished  senator  from  North  Carolina.,  (Mr.  Uadaer.)  in  regard  to  tlto 
revival  of  any  laws  or  reguiatioi-i.s  wi.ieii  inr.y  liave  oxHiod  prior  to  1820. 
That  amendment  was  not  intended  In  .  I  :i'.  -.■  i  In-  '■■.:■'.  ■■;]',  ot  of  the  bill.  Its 
object  was  to  rerioi  (lie  slander  which  ha-i.  beon  propagated  by  the  enemies 
of  the  measure-  in  the  Xorl  h,  thai  the  southern  supporters-  of  ;be  bill  desired 
to  legislate  slavery  into  these.  territories.  The  South  denies  the  right  of 
Congress  either  to  ioinsbdc  slavery  into  any  ieniio-y  or  state,  or  out  of  any  ter- 
ritory or  state.  Xon-inletwi-urion  by  Ouuuross  with  slavery  in  the  states  or 
territories  is  the  doclrme  of  tho  bid,  r.ud  all  the  amendments  which  have 
been  agreed  to  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  removing  till  doubt  a,nd 
cavil  as  l.o  the  It'nc  n.oanaia  and  object  of  Liie  measure. 

Mr.  President,  1  think  I  have  sneccciioii  in  vimiicalii-.g  myself  and  the  action 
of  the  committee  from  tiie  assuvlls  v.-):.ic-li  have  boon  made  upon  us  in  conse- 
quence of  these  amendments.  Ii  teems  to  be  the  tactics  of  our  opponents  to 
d*ircct  their  a  re:  u  men  hi  again;-;  liie  uuhupo  -.j't  i  ■:..-!  at  s  a:.d  iuejioolal  rni-:-s"."o::s 
which  are  to  be  nftoeled  by  carrying  out  the  p.iueipV'.  with  the  hope  of  reliev- 
ing themselves  from  the  near— by  of  cor.ircveniug  die  principle  itself  The 
senator  irorn  Ohio  (Mr.  Chase)  icd  oil  gallantly  in  l.l:e  chaise  that  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  report  ami  bill  first  suoii.iiicd,  c.i  i  :i'ii  c::u!em-ahde  tiie  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  eoald  not  be  brought  to  tiia':  point  until  niter  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  cd'eicd  iiis  amendment.  Tiie  senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr,  Smith)  [bilowed  iiis  lead,  and  repeated  tiie  same  statement.  Then 
came  tiie  other  senator  f'oiu  Ohio  (Mr.  Wadei,  and  the  senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Seward),  and  tiie  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Sumner),  all 
singing-  11-0  same  song,  euiy  varying  the  tune. 

Letmeasktbe.se  senators  what  they  mean  by  ibis  statement?  Do  they 
wish  to  bo  understood  as  saying  thai  tie  i  -.  - :  -.=..- 1  r  .mi  ii;st  fain  of  tho  bill  did 
no!,  provide  for  k-;vi;-.s-  liie  slavery  question  to  tiie  decision  of  tho  people  in  the 
terms  of  the  Utah  bid?  Surely  'hey  will  noi  dare  to  say  that,  tor  I  have 
already  shown  thai  the  two  measures  were  kleuiieal  in  principle  and  onaet- 
ment.  Do  they  mean  lo  say  liar,  the  adoption  of  our  lirst  oil;  wou'.d  not  have 
had  the  legal  eifeel:  to  have  rendered  the  eighth  section  of  i ! i ■::■  Missouri  Act 
:'ii.ioperatiyc  an.l  veil, ■' l.o  use  the  language  of  tiie  present  bill  ?  If  this  be 
not  their  meaning,  wi.l  they  rise  in  thoir  places  an;i  im-brin  the  .Senato  what 
their  meaning  was  !  They  must  l.m-e  bad  some  object  in  giving  so  much  prom- 
inence to  ilds  statement,  and  in  re];eali:ig  it  .so  oiteu.  J.  adaress  the  question 
to  the  senators  f'orn  Ohio  an  i  -1.  ■  ;  ■■■-;  I'-ii-.  Chase  ami  Mr,  Sumner).  I 
despair  in  extorting  a  response  from  them  ;  for  no  matter  in  what  way  thoy 
may  answer  upon  {ids  point,  [  have  in  my  hand  tiie  evidence,  over  their  own 
signatures,  lo  disprove  the  trr.ili  of  ikeir  answer.  I  allude  to  their  appeal  or 
manifesto  to  tho  people  of  the.  United  States,  in  whieh  they  arraign  the  bill 
and  report,  in  coarse  and  s  !■,-.-■;■  .:;-.  ..-  ..  ]■:■■■:  osi:io:i  to  repeal  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  lo  viJalo  yii.y' ;;:■.!  iiiiih,  in  id..' re  gate  a  so'enm  oomjiact,  etc..  elc. 
Tins  doeumeni:  iviis  signed  by  these  ".v.'o  sein.lnrs  in  liieif  efiieial  rapacity,  and 
■  ■     -:  ■"-— '  J]  the  world  before  any  amendments  had  been  (fibred  to  'lie   b:!l. 
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It  was  directed  agiuns'.  the  co: :  \ :  ii  i  -  r  :■ -7?;  iirsr  i.'ili  and  re]  art.  an  J  against  L I  -■  n-i  1 1 
alone.  If  the  state ni eats  ii  tliis  fiii::i'.:ii'.-nl.  be-  I  run.  that  :l:c  fmst  bill  did  repeal 
the  eighth  section  of  lVh'  Missouri  Act.  what  arc  we  lo  Ihiul;  of  the  statements 
i:i  i  1 :  t_-i i-  speeches  since,  J.  I i  rtf  suc.ii  v.  ns  not  the  intention  of  the  coram  i  Ice,  was 
not  tho  reeoininonaa:  ion  r ■  i '  1 ! j ■  s  ro;,ort,  and  was  no;  the  legal  effect  of  tho  bill? 
On  olio  contrary,  if  Ike  statements  in  ilio  ^:i!i^--ir.K'Ut-  ^-ji!:o:-:k:m  am  true,  what 
apology  do  Ihose  senators  propose  io  make  lo  the  Senate  ana  country  for  hav- 
ing falsified  ihc  acikm  of  the  committee  in  a  document,  ever  their  own  signa- 
tures, n,nd  thus  sprend  a  labs  alarm  among  the  people,  and  misled  the  public 
mind  iii  respect  io  our  proceedings?  Those  senators  cannot  avoid  the  one  or 
tho  other  of  Lhesc  alternatives.  Lot  them  seize  upon  either,  and  they  stand 
condemned  and  seif-eouvie.ted;  in  tho  one  case  by  lueir  manifesto,  and  in  tho 
other  by  their  speeches. 

In  fiitt,  Ii  is  eleav  lhat  they  have  understood  '.he  i  i  I  i  to  niosn  the  same  thing, 
and  to  have  the  same  man!  elteet  in  whatever  phase  ii.  has  been  presented. 
When  first  introduced,  iliey  denounced  it  an  a-  p:\;posii.bn  to  abrogate  the 
Missouri  restriction.  Wjie.n  uaiaaded,  they  reported  1'ioy  same  uenuneiaiion, 
and  so  on  each  successive  amendment.  They  r.ow  ob-eet  to  this  passage  of 
the  bill  for  the  same  reason,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  '.hey  have  not  the 
least  faith  in  the  eorrcolness  of  their  own  stalemenis  in  respect  to  the  muta- 
tions and  changes  in  the  bill. 

They  seem  very  uiewihiag  to  meet  the  real  issue.  They  do  not  like  to 
discuss  the  principle.  There  seems  io  bo  something  which  .sirikes  them  with 
terror  when  you  invito  then'  attention,  to  that-  great  iimdiuuental  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty,  llonce  you  lind  that  all  lire  memorials  they  have  pre- 
ser.teii  ore  ugmnsl  repealim:  the  Missouri  Compromise,  anri  in  .iavor  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  comouels— in  freer  of  preserving  pligbrod  faith.  The  senator  from 
Ohio  is  cautions  to  dedicate  his  speech  with  some  sue!]  heading  as  "  Maintain 
Plighted  Faith."  The  object  i.H  to  keep  the  attention  of  ;ho  people  as  far  as 
possihle  f-om  the  prmciole  of  s"':-gov,.:riL-uci:L  aial  constitutional  rights. 

Well,  sir,  what  is  this  Missouri  Coninromiso.  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  of  late  ?  It  h:..-;  ljeen  rend  so  often  I  hat  in  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  tho 
time  of  the  Senate  in  read  hie:  it  again,  it  was  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  on 
the  iitli  of  Miucli,  IS 2 1),  to  authorize  ihe  people  of  M.isssai":  to  fo'un  a  Constitu- 
tion and  a  state  govt  nms.ni,  props"c.iory  to  tile  admission  of  such  state  into 
the  Union.  The  iirst  section  m ■;;■■.■  i  led  tlial  Missouri  should  be  received  into 
the  Union  "on  an  equal  looting  wi'ii  ihc  oiiginal  states  in  ail  respects  whatso- 
ever." The  last  mid  eighth  section  provided  that  slavery  should  bo  "forever 
prohibited"'  in  ail  ihe  territories  which  ie  <l  hi'i'a  ■  ■  ,;<  ii-.-:i  beta  franco  North 
efiiii-  BO'1',  and  nor  included  '.vi'.hiu  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  lav,-  that  purports  to  uo  a  compact,  or  indicates 
that  it  was  any  thing  mere  ihan  an  ordinary  aet  of  legislation.  To  prove  that 
it  was  more  than  it  purports  to  be  on  iis  face,  gentlemen  must  produce  other 
evidence,  and  prove  that  there  v. as  such  an  undorstamiiugss  to  create  amoral 
obligation  in  the  nature  of  a  compact.      Have  they  shown  it? 

I  have  heard  but  one  item  of  '■*  a ,■■>  ■  :■■.■■!■''  "a  nig  this  whole  debate, 
and  that  was  a  short  paragraph  iVoiu  Giles's  Eegisie:-.  [inhhshed  a  few  days 
after  the  passage  of  elm  act.  .Hut  gentlemen  aver  taut  it-  was  a  solemn  com- 
pact, which  could  not  be  violnted  or  abrogated  without  dishonor.  Accord- 
ing to  their  understanding,  the  contract  was  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Uu'ori.  or;  ae.  eaual  looting  with  the  original 
states  in  ail  respoeis.  whatsoever,  slavery  should  he  prohioited  forever  in  the 
territ aries  North  oi'lin"  30',  Xow,  w'uo  ivcre  the  parties  to  this  alleged  com- 
pact? They  teil  us  tlir.  t  u  was  a  stipulation  Ijolwcen  th:;  jVortii  ami  the  South. 
Sir,  I  know  of  no  such  parties  under  the  Constitution.  I  am  unwilling  that 
there   shall  be    any  such  parties    known   in  our  legislation.    If  there  is 
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Such  ageograpliir.nl  line,  it  oi;ji-l:1:  lo  ho  obliterated  forever;  and  tlioro  should 
be  no  oilier  pinnies  dam  ihose  ;>vovii-lt>ci  lbr  in  the  Constitution,  viz:  the 
States  of  this  ITi-ion.  These  are  L-iie  only  parties  capable  cf  contracting  under 
(lie  Const-Hudou  of  '.lie  United  States. 

Now.  if  tins  was  a  compact,  lot  us  see  how  it  was  entered  into.  The  bill 
originated  in  tho  House  of  Representatives,  and  passed  tbat  bony  witbout  a 
southern  vote  in  its  favor.  It  is  proner  i«  roiurrk.  however.  tli.it  it  (lid  m.it  at 
that  time  contain  tlie  eighth  section,  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territories; 
but,  in  lieu  of  it,  contnbiou  n  in'ovision  probimtiug  slavery  in  tho  proposed 
State  of  Missouri.  In  the  Senate,  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  state 
was  stricken  out,  null  the  eighili  sociioLi  ruble.!  to  the  oial  of  the  bill,  by  die 
terms  of  which  slaverv  v.-as  to  ho  forever  yruhihil.od  in  tho  territory  not  em- 
braced in  the  Stale  of  Missouri  north  of  M"  SO'.  The  vote  on  adding  this 
section  stood.  i:i  the  Senate,  Ml  in  tbo  al-irnudive,  ami  [0  in  tlie  negative.  Of 
the  northern  senators,  20  voted  for  d  and  2  against  it.  On  tlie  question  of 
ordering  the  bid  tr> ::  diird  reading  as  amended,  which  was  the  test  vote  on 
its  passage,  the  vote  stood  24  yeas  and  20  nays.  Of  the  iiorihoru  senators,  <!, 
only  voted  in  the  auirmat.ive,  ana  IS  in  l-rio  noa/ative.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  if  it  was  intended  to  ho  u  compact,  the  Xorlli  never  agreed  to  it.  The 
nortiieri;  senators  voted  lo  his.-rt  tlie  orohibilioa  oi"  slavery  in  the  territories; 
and  then,  in  the  properl  ion.  of  more  than  four  lo  one.  voted  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hill  The  North,  therefore,  never  signed  the  compact,  never  con- 
sented io  it,  never  agreed  to  be  hound  by  it.  This  [bet  becomes  vf^y  import- 
ant in  vindicating  da:  ol:ar.i.::b:r  of  the  Xorth  for  r  -radial  ing  i  in";  rdlegee  com- 
promise a  few  months  afterwards.  Tho  ael  was  approved  and  became  a  law 
on  tho  Gih  of  March,  .1  B20.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  tho  people  of  Mis- 
souri formed  a  Con-dilation  a'.id  sd.te  government  prouaralory  to  admission  in- 
to the  Union,  in  conformity  with  tho  net.  At  the  next  session  of  Congress 
ihe  Senate  passed  it  joint  rcsoiai  :er..  dec  la  "he  .Missouri  to  i;o  ore  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  en  on  equal  looting  with  Ihe  original  states.  This  resolution 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  liepro=cninlivos,  where  it  was  rejected  by  northern 
votes,  and  thus  Missouri  was  voted  oul.  of"  the  Union,  instead  of  being  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  under  the  act.  of  the  Gill  of  March.  1320,  now  known  as 
the  Missouri  Common;  I  so.  Xew,  sir,  what  becomes  of  our  plighted  iiiitb.  if 
the  act  of  the  fith"  of  .March,  1320,  was  a  solemn  compact,  as  we  are  now 
told?  They  have  all  rung  die  changes  iiper.  if,  that  it  was  a  sacred  and  irre- 
vocable compact,  binding  in  honor,  in  conscience,  and  morals,  which  could  not 
be  violated  or  rep:;  ii.ci-.l  wieie-.n  •...  iiidy  and  dishonor!  The  two  senators 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Wade,  |  Ihe  senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Sumner.  ]  the  s(:.u:d:or  from  Conn eeti cut,  [Mr.  Sniiih.]  tlie  senator  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Seward,]  and  perhaps  oilers,  have  all  nssiuood  this  position. 

Mr.  Siwgj-iI     "Will  the  senator  excuse  mo  for  a  moment! 

Mr.  Douglas.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  President,  1  have  foreseen  that  it  would  he  probable 
that  the  honorable  senator  from  hlinois  won  id  have  occasion  to  reply  to  many 
arguments  which  have  been  made  by  tlie  opponents  cl'  tins  measure  :  and  it 
would  seem,  l!i...ref:a,e,  to  create  a  ne:jcss;'y,  en  lie  part  of  Ihe  opponents  of 
the  bill,  to  answer  his  nrguiueu'.sallorw.iras.  Yei,  at  the  same  lime,  meaning 
to  bo  fair,  and  desiring  to  huvo  no  such  advan'ago  a:;  the  last  word,  but  to 
leave  it  to  him,  to  whom  it  rightly  belongs.  1  bad  proposed,  if  njroonblo  to 
him,  when  he  should  state  anything  n  hleh  >  ..■:  troverted  my  own  position,  to 
make  the  answer  during  his  speoah  instead  of  deferring  it  until  afterwards. 
To  me  the  last  word  is  never  of  any  novaihao;  but  I  know  that  it  is  to  him, 
ami  ought  to  be  so  regarded  by  him,  T  have  a.  word  to  say  here,  and  1  pro- 
pose to  say  another  word  at  another  time  ;  bat-  if  it  be  at  id)  nueoinforfable  to 
tbe  senator,  I"  will  reserve  what  I  have  to  say  until  alter  be  concludes. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  If  it  will  take  but  a  minute.  I  will  yield  now ;  but  if  tho 
senator  is  to  take  considerable  time,  I  prefer  lo  to  on  myself. 

.Uh  Seu:ard.  Mo.  sir.  1  mate  i.o  Ion."1  saoeokes  anywhere ;  T  never  make 
a  ]onfr  sneeeh.  and  ikcrei.bre  I.  would  prefer  snyhg  what  I  lisivts  to  submit 
now,  if  the  honorablo  senator  prefers  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Seward,  I  thought  lie  would.  In  the  first  place,  I  find  thai  tho  hon- 
orable senator  is  coming  upon  my  own  ground  in  regard  to  compromises. 

J/;1,  Danglas.  Thai,  is  not  a  voidienhon  ol'  any  point  which  I  have  at- 
tacked.    I  hope  tho  houo-d.de  .--.■  i ::i :("■!■  will  state  his  point. 

Mr.  Seward.  J.  am  going  to  stnto  toe  point  or  I  will  state  nothing-.  Who- 
ever will  refer  r ■  .  u'.ee  n  ■■  it:  will  find  thai  in  (he  year  liiijO  I  expressed 

opinions  on  the   subjael.  o;'  legislative  coai; 'remises  between  the  North  and 
South,  which,  at  that  day,  wore  rejected  and  repudiated. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  the  oivcet  of  lire  seiiata'  is  to  go  bad;,  and  go  through  all 
his  opinions,  T  cut:  ;iol  yield  the  itoor  to  him  ;  but  it  his  object  is  now  lo 
a! low  tliai  tho  North  t.id  no',  violate  -hi.'  Missouri  Coium'omi.se.  1  will  yield. 

Mr.  Sevxvrd.  If  tiie  honorable  senate;  will  aliow  mo  just  one  minute  and 
a  half,  without  dictating  what-  I  sin  id  say  within  that;  minute  and  a  half,  I 
shall  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Ihiitjl'.is.   Certainly,  T  will  consent  to  that 

Mr.  Seioard.  I  find  that  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois  is  standing 
upon  the  ground  u;io;i  which  1  stoO'l  in  IKa'.l  1  liai  e  nothing  to  say  now 
in  favor  of  that  ground.  Oil  this  occasion,  1  stand  upon  tiie  around,  in  re- 
gard (e  compromises,  winch  has  been  adop'ea  by  Iho  eo  uitry.  Then,  when 
the  senator  talis  me  tiiat  r.lio  Xorl.h  did  u"t  ali.ogot.ker,  willingly,  and  unani- 
mously consent  to  the  Compromise  of  ls,20.  1  agree  to  it;  but  I  have  been 
overborne  in  the  country,  on  tiie  ground  thai  if  one  northern  man  carried 
witii  him  ft  majoiii  ■.-  of  i  '■■■■.:'.  .-■  i  ■.■  bound  the  whole  Nerih.  And  so  I  hold 
in  regard  to  the  Compromise  of  J  d  J  0,  1 1 1  ■  - 1"  it-  ■■■.as  earned  by  a  vote  which 
lias  been  held  by  the  South  and  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois  to 
bind  the  North."  The  Suin.li  having  received  ;ho;r  eoi-.siaeration  and  equiva- 
lent, I  only  hold  hi:n,  anon  his  oivn  doctrine  and  iko  doetrino  of  tho  South, 
:..  i:::  I  bo  atand  to  it.      That  is  ail  1  have  to  say  upon  that  point. 

A  few  words  more  will  oaver  all  that  1  have  to  say  about  what  the  hon- 
orable senator  may  say  iierenfier  as  lo  the  North,  repudiating  this  contract. 
When  I  was  absent,  I.  unoersieo.i  this  senator  alluded  t.o  the.  fact  that  my 
name  appeared  upon  aa  appeal  wind:  was  issued  by  tiie  honorable  .senator 
from  Ohio,  and  some  elaer  members  of  Congress,  to  Cue  people,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill.  Upon  that  name  it  1 1  ■  ~  been  my  ii.l.oi  lion  throughout  to 
.leave  to  the  honorable  senafor  from  "Illinois,  and  those  who  act  with  him. 
whatever  there  is  of  mcrjy,  and  whatever  them  is  of  responsibility  ior  the 
present  measure,  and  fur  all  the  agitation  a.ud  disaus.-ion  upon  it.  There- 
fore, as  soon  as  I  found,  wbeti  I  returned  to  tho  Capitol,  that  my  name  was 
on  that  paper,  I  caused  il.  io  be  matte  known  and.  published,  as  fully  and  ex- 
tensively as  f  could,  I  hat  I  had  never  been  con-suited  hi  regard  to  it;  that  I 
View  .nothing  about  il  ;  ami  that  tlio  merit  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  the 
responsibility,  belonged  i.e  the-  kuuo-ab'.e  senator  from  Ohio,  and  these  who 
cooperated  with  him  ;  and  that,  I  had  never  seen  the  paper  on  which  ho 
commented;  nor  have   1    in    :my  way  addressed   the  puhlio  upon  tho  sub- 

Mr.  Dow/las.  I  wish  to  ash  Iho  senator  from  New  York  a  question.  If  I 
understood  his  remarks  when  he  spoke,  ami  if  1  understand  his  speech  as 
published,  lie  averred  tkal:  the  .Missouri  Compromise  was  a  compact  between 
tho  North  and  die  South  ;  rkat  tiie  North  performed  is  on  its  part;  that-  it 
had  done  so  faithfully  idr  thirty  years  ;  that  the  South    had   received   all  iis 
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benefits,  and  the  moment  those  benefits  had  been  fully  realized,  the  South 
disavowed  tho  o:)liga:i.;ns  under  which  it  han  received  fliem.  Is  not  that 
his  position  ? 

J/r.  &u;ard.  I  sm  no;  accustomed  Lo  answer'  ouostions  put  to  me,  unless 
they  are  entirely  oiucgu'icaf,  and  (ducod  m  such  ii.  skips  that  I  may  know 
exactly,  and  have  ti-:io  to  consider,  their  whole  extent.  Tho  honorable  sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  put it  very  broad  suiiiai.  WJ1.1t.  ii  mean  lo  say,  how- 
ever, and  that  will  answer  bis  purpose,  is,  lhat  his  position,  and.  that  the 
position  of  tho  South  is,  thai  this  was  a  compromise:  and  I  say  that  tho 
North  has  never  repudiated  that  compromise.  Indeed,  it  lais  never  had  the 
power  to  do  so.  Missouri  eamo  into  the  Union,  n c~_ ■. I  Arkansas  same  into  the 
Union,  under  that  compromise;  and  whu'ever  individuals  may  have  said, 
whatever  individuals,  more  or  loss  bumbio  tiiau  myself;  may  have  contended, 
tho  practical  effect  is,  that  rlie  South  has  lad  all  that  she  eoald  get  by  that 
compromise,  and  that  the  North  is  now  in  the  ].!l- Jictit-.-i.t  of  being  obliged  to 
defend  what  v,-as  left  to  her.      I  helievo  liiat  answers  T lie  question. 

Mr.  .I'lowjh.'.  Nov,-.  Mr.  President,  I  choose  to  bring  men  directly  up  to 
this  point.  Tho  senator  from  New  Yori;  l.tis  labored  in  his  whole  speech  to 
make  it  appear  tkit  rhis  was  a  compact ;  tfat  ike  North  had  been  faithful: 
and  that  the  South  neeuLeseeit  until  sac  got  alt  its  iuivautnges,  and  then  dis- 
avowed and  sought  to  annul  if.  This  he  pronounced  lobe  bad  faith;  and 
he  made  appeals  about  dishonor.  The  senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Smith] 
did  the  same  thing,  and  so  (lit;  ike  senator  from  Massi-ehnsotts  [Mr.Sumnerj, 
and  the  senator  tiotn  Ohio  |Mr.  Ciiaso|.  That  is  the  great,  point  to  which 
the  whole  abolition  party  11:0  r.ow  directing  ail  their  artillery  in  tins  battle. 
Now,  I  propose  to  bring  them  to  the  point.  If  this  was  a  compact,  and 
if  what  thei-  have  said  is  lair,  or  jot,  or  true,  who  was  it  that  repudiated 
tho  compact? 

Mr,  Sumner,  y.r.  President,  1lm  senate':  from  Illinois,  I  itr.iiff,  does  not  in- 
tend to  misstate  my  position.  That  position,  as  nunouueed  in  the'  language 
of  the  soeoch  which  I  addressed  to  Ihe  Somi'e,  and  which  I  now  hold  in  my 
hand,  is,  "  this  is  an  ini'raotion  of  solemn  obligations,  assumed  beyond  recall 
by  tho  South,  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  tho  Union  as  a  slave  state:'1 
which  was  one  year  after  the  act  of  1820. 

Mr.  Douylaa.  Mr.  President.  1  shall  conic  to  that;  ami  I  wish  to  see 
whether  litis  was  an  obligation  which  was  assumed  "  beyond  recall."  If  it 
was  a  compact  between  (he  two  parties,  ami  one  party  has  been  faithful. 
it  is  beyond  recall  by  the  other.  .If  however,  one  party  1ms  been  faithless, 
what  shall  we  think  of  Litem,  if  while  faithless,  the;.'  ask  a  performance? 

Mr.  iSevmrd.     Show  it. 

Mr.  Dour/las.  That  is  what  I  an  coming  to,  I  have  already  stated  that, 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Missouri  presented  a  Constitution  in  conform- 
ity with  the  act  of  lSiifl  ;  thai  tie  Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution  to  admit 
her;  and  that  tho  house  refused  io  admit  -Missouri  in  conformity  with  the 
aHegi  d  conn  act.  and,  I  flunk,  en  three  distinct  rotes,  rejected  her. 

Mr.  Sauord.  1  beg  my  honorable  friend,  tor  1  desire  to  end  him  so,  to 
answer  mo  frankly  wdicthor  ho  would  jalhor  .1  shoulii  .-'v-.y  what  I  have  to  say 
hi  this  desultory  way,  or  whelher  ho  would  prefer  thai;  1  should  answer  him 
afterwards;  because  it  is  witit  rib  a  ruin  in  Ike  Senate  never  to  interrupt  a 
gentleman,  except  to  help  hi:n  in  his  argument. 

Mr.  Doucibt.?.     I  would  indor  hear  Ii.'-  senator  now. 

Mr.  Seward.  What  I  have  to  say  now,  and  1  acknowledge  the  magnani- 
mity of  the  senator  from  Illinois  in  allowing  me  to  sny  it.  is,  that  tho  North 
stood  by  that  compact  until  Missouri  eauie  in  with,  a  Constitution,  one  article 
of  which  denied  ;o  eckred  citizens  ol  other  Stales  li.e  emudity  of  privileges 
which  were  allowed  to  ad  other  citizens  of  tho  United    States,  and  then  the 
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North  insisted  on  the  vi-j'.if.  o:'  co'.ored  men  to  ho  regarded  as  citizens,  and  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  ami  i uniities  of  citizens.  Upon  that  a  now  compro- 
mise was  necessary.      I  hops  I  am  candid. 

Mr.   Douglas.     The   senator  is  candid,  .1  have  no  doubt,  an  he-  understands 
the  fact?,'  but  I  undertake  to  maintain   that  the   North  objected  to  Missouri 
because  she  nliow'od  slavery,  anil  not  because  of  the  five-negro  clause  alone. 
Mr.  Sf.iiia.rd.     No,  air. 

Mr.  Douglas,  Now  I  will  proceed  to  prove  i-li  tit  tbe  North  did  no;  object, 
solely  0:1  account  of  Ihe  frcc-negro  clause :  bal  llul,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  that  '.hue,  the  North  objected  as  well  teo.i-.iso  of  slavery  as  in 
regard  to  free  negroes.  Here  is  the  nviaer.ee.  In  iho  House  of  Kepresenta- 
lives,  on  the  12th  ot'  I:\'bruaiy:  1831,  Mr.  M'allory,  of  Vermont,  moved  to 
amend  the  Senate  joint  je-oluliou  (ijr  fie  a  : :  s  ■  i  --  - 1  ■-.?  1  of  Missouri,  as  follows  : 

''  To  amend  l.ko  said  am  en  dm  en  I.  ty  stiming  oil-  ail  Ike reef  after  [ho  word 
respects,  and  inset-line;  ihe  billowing:  ;  Whenever  the  poop'.o  ofll'.e  said  State, 
by  a  convention,  fippoin'cil  accordm;;  to  the  maimer  provided  by  the  act  to 
authorize  tbe  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  U-sii-.!  ir.utioii  and  stato  government, 
and  for  the  admission  of  such  slate  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  slates,  and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain  territories,  approved 
March  (i,  lUiiO,  adopt,  a  Conslib.llion  coiileriiiably  to  the  provisions  of  Slid  act, 
and  shall,  in  addiitun  i'j  to.i.d  pr-iuiiio,::,  /;■:■-;'/;«■  /iro.;iii-:.  in  and  by  said  Con- 
sliiutitir,.,  dial  neiliar  hlmr j  uar  v^nlnuiarg  *:;ii>Unl:  i/:«;i  erfr  he.  allowed  in 
iv.ii!  Sink  of  JL'sao-iri,  unless  inliicted  sis  a  punishment-  ibr  oriir.es  committed 
against  the  laws  of  said  Stale-,  whereof  the  party  accused  shall  he  duly  con- 
victed: Provided,  That  die  civil  condition  of  tfos:.:  persons  who  now  arc  hold 
to  service  in  Mfsour;  shad  not  bo  aifected  by  this  last  provision." 

Here   1  show,  then,  that   ike   pre position   was  maiie  that  Missouri  should 
not  come  in  unless,  in  addition  to  complying  with  ihe  Missouri  Compromise, 
she  would  go  furtlier,  and  prohibit  slavery  wilniu  tiie  limits  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Seward,     Now,  then,  for  the  vote. 

.!/;■,  .iJo'igLis.  Tiie  vo-.c  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays.  I  hold  it  in  my 
band.  Sixty-one  northern  men  voted  tor  that  amendment,  anil  thirty- three 
against  it.  Thus  the  Kurr.ii,  by  a  veto  of  nearly  two  to  one.  expressly  repu- 
diuted  a  solemn  compact  noon  the  very  matter  in  controversy,  to  wit:  that 
slaver,-  should  not  be  proldu"-.  .1  ::.  :',■■■:  >  I  :;!•.-  of  Missouri. 
Mr'  Wciiar.  Let  Ihe  senator  from  New  York  answer  that. 
Mr.  Douglas.     1  should  like  to  bear  his  answer. 

Mr.  Seward,  1  desire,  if  1  shall  be  octrusivo  by  speaking  in  this  way, 
that  senators  will  at  or.co  si;i-niiy,  or  tiiat  any  senator  will  signify,  that  I  am 
obtrusive.     But  I  make  tu.jso  i  xplauulions  in  tl.i-  way,  ibr  the  reason  that  [ 

desire  to  give  the  hone. a ■  from  1 . 1 1  -.  1  -  1  -  iko  pi   - 1 1  ■  ■  ■  ■. ■  ■  1  ■  1   hearing  my 

answer  to  him  as  iio  goes  along.  11  is  simply  ibis:  That  Ibis  dosti'die  of  com- 
promises is,  as  it  has  been  hclu,  thai,  ii  so  many  nort'  icrn  Jiieu  shall  go  with 
so  many  southern  men  as  to  :ix  the  law.  then  it  binds  tbe  Norlb  and  Poutb 
alike.  I  therefore  have  but  ono  answer  to  make  :  find  the  vote  for  the  restric- 
tion was  less  than  the  norther;!  vote  ivliioh  was  given  against  the  whole  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  Dowlas.      Well,   iiuv:,  we  come   In  this  point:    We  have  been  told, 
during  this  debate,  tiiat  yea  must  not  judge  of  the  North  by  tbe  minority,  but 
by  her  majority.      You  have  been  told  that  tiie  minority,  who  stood  by  the 
tionstituiioi:  and  the  ri; :1.1s.  of  "he  .South,  were  dough-laces. 
Mr.  Seward,     I  have  not  said  so.     I  will  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Jhwjias.  You  have  all  said  so  hi  your  snucclics.  and  you  liavo  asked 
us  to  take  the  majority  of  the  North. 

Mr.  Seiuird,     i  spoke  of  the  practical  fact.     I  never  said  any  thing  about 
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Mr.  flo'tal&s.    You  h:o  e  a-'he.l  m-  !.:  i-.ko  tho  riajijirTinaiisJ  of  the  minority. 

..'/;■■.  Si-'/ti ,-'.!.    -J'j-f.-:  jJiMJ.-i'-'!,;-  cf  the  country. 

J/r.  Douglas.     I  'uu  kdkinir  of  [1:0  majority  of  Ike  nortkorn  veto. 

Afr.  Seward.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dowjtas.  I  hope  tho  senator  will  hear  me.  T  wish  to  recall  him  to 
the  issue.  I  stated  thai,  the  Korlh  in  Ike  Uouse  of  I  beyire  sedatives  voted 
against  admitfm;;  Missouri  into  loo  Union  under  the  ;'et  of  ISiO.  ami  caused 
the  defeat  of  that  measure;  ami  ho  said  tknt  they  voted  against  it  on  tha 
ground  of  the  free-negro  clause:  in  her  Constitution,  aim  not  upon  tlie  ground 
of  slavery.  Now.  3  have  shown  by  the  evidence  l.bal.  if  was  upon  the  ground 
of  slavery,  as  wcli  us  noon  1  ln=  Lino:'  cTOiuid;  and  flint  a  majority  of  too  North 
required  - 1 i..r  onky  thai.  Missouri  shoniu  comply  with,  the  compact  o''  I  S20.  so 
caked,  "but  that  she  slouln  go  farihe",  and  give  op  the  whole  consideration 
which  the  senator  H:;y.-i  the  South  received  from  ;ho  .Sorih  for  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  The  oompac',  ho  nays,  was  that  in  consideration  of  slavery 
being  permitted  in  11  is-sourl.  it;  should  Ik  prohibited  in  the  territories.  After 
having  procured  the  prohibition  in  the  territories,  the  North,  by  a  majority 
of  iier  vote-',  refused  (o  admit  Missouri  as  a  slavokoldiug-  Hate,  and,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  alleged  coi'iip'sc-f.  reiu.'rcd  hi  r  lo  ir^.-.':'  ■'::  :c  as  a  further  con- 
dition oilier  admission.  This  rrpi.alialioi!  of  the  adeged  compact  uy  the  North 
is  recorded  by  yea*  nod  unys.  sixty-cue  lo  l.urry-i  -n  ■■::■;■,  am;  entered  upon  the 
Joru'nal,  as  an  imperishable  evidence  of  the  lack  YThb  this  cvid-anc-;:  before 
us,  against  whom  shoaid  the  charge  of  porkny  be  preferred? 

Sir,  if  this  was  a  compact,  what  must  he  thought  of  thoso  who  violated  it 
almost  immediately  aficr  it  was  formed  ?  1  say  if  was  a  calumny  upon  the 
North  to  say  thai.  it.  was  a  compact,  T  should  II  o  I  a  Hash  of  shame  upon  my 
cheek,  as  a  northern  mini,  if  I  '.'.-ere  to  say  that  it.  was  a  compact,  and  that 
the  section  of  country  to  whieli  I  bolone;  received  the  consideration,  and 
then  repudiated  ihe  obligation  in  cloven  mouths  ni'tor  it  ivas  entered  into.  I 
deny  that  it  was  a  compact  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  But  if  it  was,  tho 
record  proves  thai  faith  ivas  net.  oU-rve;! ;  thai  toe  contract  was  never  car- 
ried into  effect;  that  aficr  tho  North  iiad  procured  the  passage  of  the  aet 
prohibiting  slavery  in  tho  territories,  with  a  majority  in  the  houso  large 
enough  to  nreveni  Us  repeal.  .Missouri  was  refused  ai.im's.doii.  into  the  Union 
as  a  slnvoiio-hiic.g  stale,  in  conformity  with  l.ho  ait.  cf  March  6,  1820.  If  the 
] imposition  lh<  correel,  as  contended  for  by  tho  opponents  of  this  bill,  that 
there  was  a  solemn  eomunet  between  the  Nauh  an:i  ~outu  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  (he  territories,  Missouri  was  to  bo  ad- 
mi;  ted  into  the  Union  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  1SU0.  that  compact  was 
repudiated  by  the  North  ami  vcM'indcd  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two  parties 
within  twelve  months  from  Ms  date.  Missouri  was  never  admitted  under  the 
act  of  the  Gth  of  .March.  IS 20.  She  was  refused  admission  under  that  act. 
She  was  voted  out  of  die  Union  by  nortbosn  eoics,  rotwiihstai  cling  toe  sfip- 
ulation  that  she  should  be  ivecived ;  and.  m  eouscijueuee  of  loose  -acls.  a 
new  compromise  was  rendered  necessary,  by  ihe  terns  of  which  Missouri 
was  lo  be  admitted  into  the  Union  conditionally — admiltcd  on  a  condition 
not  embraced  in  die  act  of  1  S20,  ami  in  addition,  to  a  full  compliance  with 
nil  the  provisions  of  said  act.  If  then,  the  act  of  ln-20,  by  tiic  eiditii  section 
of  which  sia.very  was  iitohihifed  in  tho  territories,  was  a  compact,  it  is  clear 
hi  "he  comprehension  ;.f  every  laii.-ioiudei;  man  i  hat  the  refusal  of  the  North 
lo  admit  Missouri,  in  compliance  with  its  stipulations,  and  wilhout  further 
conditions,  imposes  upon  us  a  high  moral  obligation  to  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories,  since  it  has  been  shown  to  have  been  pro- 
cured upon  a  condition  never  performed. 

Mr.  J. 'reside Lit,  in  as  much  as  Ihe  senal.or  from  New  Vorit  has  taiteu  great 
pains  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  North  tho  conviction  that  tho 
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act  of  1830  was  a  solemn  eoiupac1..  !ho  i  iolalion  or  -epediation  of  wdiieli  by 
i_- : 1 1 : i; j-  party  :m  t.'.v  ■■;  |n  rlldy  ;ujd  dishonor,  I  nil:  to  cm'.]  r I lo  .-.riemion  of 
that  senator  (Mr.  Seward)  to  Ike  iiie.l  tiiiit  his  own  s:are  was  the  first  to  re- 
pudiate the  compact  and  lo  iu-ilr-iOL-  her  seuaiors  ii:  Congress  not  to  admit 
Missouri  into  the  'l.'niori  i:i  t : i ■ : : ] | j] i ; :.n t : o  with  it.  nor  unless  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  iji  the  .State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Seward.    That  is  so. 

,',!,:  .Dongi!'.*.  1  Iiave  too  rcsol  nioi  s  befjre  mo,  in  the  printed  Journal  of 
the  Sonata.  Tho  senator  from  Xov,-  York  is  familiar  with,  tho  fact,  and 
frankly  admits  it: 

"  State  of  New  York:,  > 

"  Is  AsSKJiur.v,  .A '..■  !/■:■)'. 6 :.;■  IS,  1320.  f 
"Whereas,  the  legislature  of  this  state,  ai  the  last  session,  did  instruct 
their  senators  anil  request  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  oppose  the 
admission,  as  a  slate,  into  ihe  'U::iou,  of  any  territory  not  comprised  within 
the  original  boundaries  of  the  li  ailed  glares,  without  making  ihe  prohibition 
of  slavery- therein  an  indispensable  eoudition  of  admission;  and  whereas 
this  legislature  is  impressed  wilh  ihe  correctness  of  Ike  sent  ononis  so  eoin- 
mv.nieactd  to  our  scooters  and  resin  seniativrs  :  Therefore, 

-■  Rcno'.ved  (if  tin'  honorable  the' Scuulo  concur  herein),  '.Unit  this  log-;  slat  ore 
does  approve  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  resoiulioi.is  of  tho  last  session; 
and  farther,  if  the  provisions  contained  in  any  proposed"  Constitution  of  anew 
state  deny  to  any  eiu/ims  of  the  existing  shues,  liie  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  such,  new  slate,  lhal  ?'  .1.  1  ;■■  j.  ■■■■■  i  .-..;-.  iiaiiion  shouhi  not 
be  accepted  or  continued  ;  I  ho  stone,  in  the  opinion  of  rids  legislature,  boitg 
void  by  the  Consiiluiiou  ef  ilie  United  Stales.  And  thai  our  senators  bo  in- 
structed, and  our  roprescuiaiives  in  Confess  bo  ruip.-.csie.h  '<<>  use  their  ut- 
to  prevent  the  neeaphuico  ami  con  firm:',  I  ion  of  any  snoli  Con- 

n  by  Ihese  resolutions  that  at  the  previous  session  the  Now 
■e  had  "  instructed1'  too  senators  from  thai  suae  ,:  TO  oppose 
..  .  ,  AS  A  statB,  into  THE  U  xroN'  of  AiS'Y  T3UKITORY  not  com- 
prised within  the  O'igiual  bouu.dar'os  of  :  ho  Unfed  While-1,  without  5tAKT\0 
Tim  pit  on  mm  or."  of  SLAi".i-:i;r  iriji,:iii:.j(  av   Niii^pisv.KLr  ciWui  i.to.v  op  ad- 

These  instructions  are  not  confined  to  territory  North  of  36°  30'.  They 
apply,  and  were  inro'oded  to  apply,  to  the  whole  country  West  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  to  all  territory  whieh  might  horeai'Ler  he  aeeuired,  'J'hey  deny 
the  right  of  Arkansas  to  admission  as  a  slavehokliug  state,  as  well  as  "Mis- 
souri. They  lay  down  a  genera!  prineiple  to  be  oppliad  ami  insis:ed  upon 
every  where,  and  In  ali  eases,  and  under  all.  cireanistanecs.  These  resolutions 
were  first  adopted  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  net  of  i\!;;rek  is,  13-0,  whieh  Ihe 
senator  now  chooses  w  cad  a  compact  Hi  if  they  were  renewed  and  repealed 
on  tho  13  tli  of  No  ye  mi;  or.  1  HriQ,  a  little  more  Vnan  eight  months  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  as  instructions  lo  liie  Now  York  sen- 
ators to  resist  the  ndmCsion  of  Missouri  rs  a  sin  v  eh  old  kg  state,  notwith- 
standing the  silpulaiions  in  the  a'.lrevd  eonipaoi:.  Now,  let  me  asi;  the  sen- 
ator from  New  York  'ay  what  authority  he  declared  and  published  in  his 
speeo'o  that  tho  act  of  1S30  was  a.  compact  which  could  not  ho  violated  or 
repudiated  without  a  saeriiico  of  honor,  justice,  aii'l  eooii  fiuth.  Perhaps  he 
will  shelter  himself  boliiial  the  resolutions  el'  his  shoe,  which  he  presented 
this  session,  branding  l.his  bill  as  a  vioiation  of  plighted  faith. 

Mr.  Seward.     Will  Ihe  senalor  allow  me  a  word  of  explanation  1 

Mr.  Ji'jiiM,/.!!.     Certainly,  with  a  ^roai  oeal  oi'pleasura 

-t;i'.  Swxn-d.  I  wish  simply  to  say  ihal  Ike  dilate  of  N'riv  "i:  ovk,  for  r.ow 
thirty  years,  has  refuse-;!  lo  raake  ai:y  eon:]:;!.;:!,  on  one  terms  by  which  a  con- 
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session  should  bo  made  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  But,  by  the  practical 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  S-.i'  ■-.  eeii:cr.:::i:-,  ■  have  been  made, 
which,  it  is  hold  by  ii.o  hoiiorabie  senator  from  Illinois  and  by  the  South, 
bind  her  against  l;er  consent  and  approval.  And  therefore  she  stands 
throughout  ink  whole  mni'cr  upon  tho  same  ground — always  refusing  to 
enter  "into  a  comuromiso.  always  insisting  upon  th-e  prohibition  of  slavery 
within  the  Territories  of  r ho  Clniled  t-tales.  Ku!,  on  this  occasion,  we  stand 
hove  with  a  contract  wkiea  lias  sh:>od  for  tinny  years,  notwithstanding  our 
protect  ami  dissent,  arid  ii:  which  there  is  nothing  loft  to  ho  fuiiibed  except 
that  part  which  is  to  ho  beneficial  tons.  All  the  rod:  bus  boon  fulfilled,  and 
wo  stand  (lore  with  our  old  opinions  on  the  whole  subject  of  eompromi — 
demanding  fa'.lilhiicnt  on  the  p-nt  of  tho  .South,  which  the  houornhle  si 
tor  Irom  Illinois  on  tlie  present  occasion  represents. 

Mr.  Dowglas.  Mr.  President,  tho  senator  undoubtedly  speaks  for  himself 
very  frankly  and  very  candidly. 

Mr.  Sriuirii.     Certainly  I  do. 

Mr.  Dirtt'jlo.'.  lint  1-  deny  that  on  this  point  ho  spooks  for  tho  Rlato  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Seward.     We  shall  see.. 

Mr.  DovMas.  I  win  state  the  reason  why  1  say  so.  Ho  has  pros  en  re  a 
here  resolutions  of  the  .State  of  Mow  York  which  have  been  adopted  this 
year,  declaring  the  act  of  March  (i,   1820,  to  bo  a  "  solemn.  Compact." 

I  read  fi'on:  the  second  resolution  : 

"But  at  tho  same  time  duty  to  themselves  and  to  tho  other  states  of  the 
Union  demands  that  when  an  otlbrt  is  making  to  viola'e  a  solemn  compact, 
whereby  the  political  power  of  1  ho  state  and  the  privileges  as  well  as  the 
honest  sentiment*  or'  i's  citizens  wiil  hi:  jeopard ■:.-:!  am!  invaded,  thoy  should 
raise  their  voice  in  protest  against  !he  tin.  ■-.:..■:  ■  d  I.:'i;it  i.  .n  of  their  lights, 
and  declare  that  Ihu  negation  or  repeal  by  Congress  of  tiie  .Missouri  compro- 
mise, will  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  violation  of  right  and  of  iaith,  and  de- 
structive of  that  confidence  ami  regard  which  siiculd  al'.joh  to  the  enact- 
ments of  the  federal  legislature." 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  let  the  senator  off  on  the  plea  that  I,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  in  reply  to  him  and  ttther  opponents  of  Ibis  bill,  have  called 
it  a  compact;  or  that  the  South  have  called  it  u  eompncf;  or  that  other 
friends  of  Nebraska  have  called  ii  a  compact  which  has  boon  violated  and 
rendered  invalid.  Ho  and  his  t;cMi-;':  i  :::. ■:.!'-.:■.  rales.  have  arraigned  :no  for  a 
violation  of  a  eomoact  v.hioh,  they  say.  is  binding  in  morals,  in  conscience, 
and  honor.  I  have  shown  that  tho  legislature  of  Xcw  York,  at  its  present 
session,  has  declared  it  to  bo  ;;  a  solemn  compact/'  and  that  its  repudiation 
would  ::  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  violation  of  riglr.  ami  of  faith,  and  licstrno- 
tive  of  eon li dene e  ami  regard.'1  1  have  also  shown  that  if  it  be  such  a  com- 
pact, the  State  of  New  York  stands,  self-condemned  and  self-convicted  as  the 
his!  to  repudiate  anil  violate  it. 

But  slnc-a  the  senator  has  chosen  to  make  an  Issue  wiih  me  in  respect  to 
the  action  of  New  York,  with  the  view  of  condemning  iny  conduct  here,  I 
will  invite  the  attention  of  the  senator  to  auo:her  porlion  of  these  resolutions. 
Referring  lo  !h-a  fourteenth  soot  ion  of  tho  Xehrasl>a  liill,  tho  Legislature  of 
New  York  says : 

"That  tho  ndovoion  of  this  lirovision  would  he  in  derogation  of  the  truth, 
a  gross  violation  of  plighted  Giith,  and  an  outrage  and  indignity  upon  the 
ii'Oo  stales  of  the  Union,  whose  assent  has  been  yielded  to  the  admission  i:uo 
the  Union,  of  Misso.ui  and  of  Arkansas,  v.-irh  slatery,  ia  reliance  upon  the 
faithful  observance  of  lint  provision  iuow  sought  to  be  abrogated)  k:iowu 
as  the  Missouri  compromise,  whereby  slavery  was  declared  to  he  "  for  ever 
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prohibited  in  nil  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  iho  Uniicd  S-Latcs.  uudot 
the  name  of  Louisiana,  wiiieh  iies  Xn:;li  of  3S°  MO'  North  latitude,  not  in- 
cluded within  t- 1 o  limits  of  the  .Stair  of  Missouri." 

I  have  r.o  comments  i.>  make  upon  lb-  courtesy  suit  propriety  os.jubii.ee! 
in  this  Legislative  dooi  a  ration,  liia':  is  provisbn  in  a  Mil,  reported  by  a  regu- 
lar committee  of  Ha.-  tienaiooi'i.ha  United  States,  and  known  to  be  approved 
by  three-tbiu'li's  of  the  body,  and  which  has  since  received  iho  sanction  of 
their  votes,  is  "in  derogation  oi' truth.,  n-  gross  violation  of  plighted  iaii.h,  and 
m i  oulrage  und  indignity/'  ok'.  The  opponent-,  el'  i!  is  :  no- sere  claim  a  mono- 
poly of  all  the  conn,':- es  and  amenities  whicb  shod-: I  bo  observed  among 
gentlemen,  mid  ospeoialiy  in  I  be  oerformamie  of  ofhciai  dulies  ;  and,  I  am  free 
to  say  that  thin  is  ono  of  tbo  mildest  am!  most  respectful  forms  of  expression 
in  which  thoy  have  indulged,  but  there  is  a  dcclaralion  in  tins  resolulion  to 
which  I  wish  id  ire,  die  the  oariieuhiv  abolition  of  iae  Sena  to  ana  tbo  country. 
It  is  the  distinct  allegation  iii;:l  "  the  free  surcs  of  I  lie  Tbikn,''  including  New 
York  yielded  their  '-assent  to  the  admission  into  oho  Union  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  wilh  slnvcrv,  in  reliance  upon  tbo  Jiiilh. id  observance  of  til e  pro- 
vision known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise." 

Sow,  sir,  since  tbo  Legislature  of  New  York  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
arraign  tilt:  state  on  mar  tors  of  truth,  1.  will  demonstrate  that  ibis  paragraph 
contains  two  material  statements  in  direct  i:  derogation  of  truth."  li  have  al- 
ready shown,  be-yein;  controversy,  by  ibo  w:  sols  .,:  ii  .;■  I.o-.i-jiaitue  and  by  the 
Journals  (if  iho  Seriato.  ilia!  New  1  ork  never  del  give  hot  assc-nt  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  with  slavery  1  Hence,  I  must  bo  permitted  to  say,  in  the 
poiilo  language  of  her  own  resolutions,  thai  tin:  statement  that  New  York 
yioitled  her  assent  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  with  slavery  is  in  "derogation 
of  truth  I"  and  sec-OMily,  iho  s' al.ciiic.it  tint  such  assent  was  given  "  in  reli- 
ance upon  the  iiiiibf.ii  oes  ■,■  t'O.ii i'tbo  sii.J    ■'.■     :om;:iro:    iso    is  equally  "  in 

derogation  of  Irntn."  New  fork  never  assent  cd  lo  tiio  admission  of  .Missouri 
as  a  slave  stale,  never  assent.::;  to  wbat  she  novt-  eails  tiio  Mi.-SJUti  Compro- 
mise, never  observed  its  stipulations  as  a  compact,  never  has  boon  willing  to 
carry  it  out;  but.  on  toe  contrary,  has  always  resisted  it,  its  I  have  demon- 
strated by  her  own  records. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  belbro  mo  other  journal.:,  records,  and  in  struct  ions, 
which  prove  thai  Now  York  was  not  The  only  free  srtte  that  repudiated  tiio 
Missouri  Compromise  of  ls20,  wiinin  i.weivo  months  fro. a  its  date,  I  will 
not  occupy  the  time  of  tbo  Senate  at  Ibis  laie  hour  of  tbo  nigii;  by  referring 
to  them,  unless  some   opponent  of  the   bill  renders  it  necessary.     In  that 

event,  I  :nav  he  able  'o  pha   :  other    a   ■;  i  i  ,  ■ :   ate: .'■::. in- 

ctuiable  position  in  which  the  senator  from  Not."  York  has  found  himself 
and  his  state. 

I  think  I  have  shown,  that  to  eail  the  act  of  the  Gib  of  March,  1820,  a  com- 
pact, binding  in  lienor,  is  oi  charge  riio  nonhorn  Slates  of  this  Union  with 
an  act  of  perfidy  unparalelled  in  the  hlsfoiy  of  legislation  or  of  eivilixaiio::.  1 
have  already  adverted  to  the  iaois,  that  in  tlie  summer  of  1S2CI  Missouri 
formed  her  Constitution,  in  eonlbruiiiy  with  the  act  of  the  blh  of  March;  that 
it  was  presented  to  Congress  at  the  next  session:  that  tbo  Senate  passed  a 
joint  resolution  declaring  her  to  be  one  of  ti:o  states  of  the  Union,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  si. lies  ;  and  that  t'.io  House  of  Representatives  re- 
jected ;t,  and  refused  to  allow  her  to  conn:  into  the  Union,  because  her  Con- 
stitution did  not  prohibit  slavery. 

These  facts  created  iho  necessity  fov  a  new  compromise.  tho_oM  ouojiaving 
failed  of  its  object,  which  was  to  bring  Missouri  into  tiio  Union.  At  thia 
period  in  the  order  of  events — in  February.  lH'Jl.  when  tiio  cx.ei  ten  unit  was 
almost  beyond  restraint,  ami  a  great  I'uuaameidal  principle,  involving  the  right 
of  the  people  of  tiio  new  stales  to  regulate-  their   own   domestic  institutions, 
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was  dividing  the  Union  ini.o  two  great  l.c-ell,- :  .ir  l-.-s—  Ihmry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, came  forward  with  a  new  compromise,  wliick  had  the  elfect,  to  change 
thi!  i'ssue,  arid  make  the  result  of  the  controls ■:■<;■■  turn  upon  a  diiferent  paint, 
lie  brought  hi  a  resolution  Ibr  Lao  admission  of  !\] lM>im~L  into  the  Union,  not 
in.  siursm'.noe  of  the  act  of  1  H20,  not  in  obedience  to  the  understanding  when 
Consiiiuliou  as  it,  ba.d  been  formed  in  con- 
formity with  that  aor,  but  lie  [-reposed  to  admit  Missoari  into  the  Union  upon 
a  ':  fundamental  condition,"  which  condition  was  to  bo  in  t.ho  nature  of  a 
solemn  t:oni[)aot  between  liio  United  Sva-.e^  on  I'm  one  paid  ami  the  State  of 
Missouri  on  the  oilier  pari,  and  to  which  "  fundamental  cc-ndition"  iho  Stale 
of  Missouri  was  renulred  lo  dechro  her  assent,  in  the  doa  of  ';  a  solemn  pub- 
lic act."  This  joint  resolution  panned,  and  11  ;:s  approvee  March  2,  1821.  avid 
is  known  as  Mr,  Cciy's  Mls^ou"!  c-ompromis  ■,  la  eo-iiiradistinollon  to  that- of  18211, 
which  was  introduced  into  -he  Senate  by  Mr.  fliomas,  of  Illinois.  In  the 
month,  of  June.  18tiJ.  the   1.  gidature   of  M  i -^ ■  ■ . 1 1 ■  i    ns-cmM  a   aad   passed  the 

''solemn  public  nets'  ami  furnished   mi  au'.l Seated   copy   thereof  to  the 

1'rostdout  of  tin;  IJ idled  Stales,  in  compliance  with  Ma.  Clay's  compromise,  or 
joint  resolution.  On  August  10,  1821,  James  Monroe,  President  of  the 
United  States,  issued  his  proclamation,  in  ■-■- liLr.-! i.  aficr  roculu.g  the  fact  that  on 
the  2d  of  March,  let:!.  Oei.-v-s  bad  \-..--^i  a  jniiit  resole  lion  ;-  providing  ibr 
the  admission  of  the  Sttde  of  Missouri  into  iho  Union,  o:i  a  certain  condition;" 
and  that  the  general  assembly  of  Missouri,  oa  iho  2"  oil:  of  June,  having,  "by 
a  solemn  public  act,  deolareu  tin;  assoitt  of  siiiu  Shtlc  of  Missouri  to  the  fun- 
daroental  condition  contained  in  said  joint,  resolution,"  and  having  furnished 
him  with  an  authenticate  a  copy  thereof  he,  ''  iii-  pHi-su-wx-  of  ih:  rcan'Utioii  oj 
Vomji-ess  e/b  res  ;■«/."  declared  die  admission  of  Missouri  to  ne  complete. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  lo  discuss  the  cucsiion  whether  the  conditions 
upon  which  Missouri  was  admitted  were  wise  or  unwise.  It  is  sullideut  for 
my  present  purpose  to  remark,  thai  lite  "  iimdamcnlal  condition"  of  her  ad- 
mission related  to  eortrdn  causes  in  iho  Constitution  oi'  Missouri  in  respect  lo 
the  migration  of  free  negroes  into  that  slate;  okmsos  similar  to  those  now 
iri  force  in  the  Cons  til  id  is  as  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  perliaps  other  states; 
clauses  similar  lo  the  provisions  of  law  hi  force  at  It.at  ilmo  in  many  of  the 
old  stales  of  the  Union;  and,  I  will  add,  clauses  widen,  ii.  my  opinion,  Mis- 
souri had  a  right,  to  i.dopt  under  The  Constitution  of  tue  United  States.  It  is 
no  answer  to  this  position  to  say.  tlial  those  of: uses  in  II. c  Const it-ulion  of  Mis- 
souri were  in  violation  of  too  Constitution,  if  titcy  did  ec-mliot  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales,  they  were  void;  if  they  wero  not  in  conflict^ 
Missouri  had  a  ri.ght  to  nut  them  hiere,  ami  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  Whether  such  coulllcl  uid  exist  is  a  ntiestkm  which, 
by  The  Co. isni.uilo:  i,  c:u  only  be  determined  ui.lbtc'.ativeiy  "oy  lite  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Unilea,-'  -.  t  .-  ere'  is  not  ilic  appropriate  and  compelenl  tribu- 
nal to  adjudicate  a: .'i  deu.-rmi icstioits  of  euiilllei  bet'.'.'ecn  liio  Uonslil.ulion 

of  a,  state  and  that  of  the  United,  Slates.  Had  Missouri  been  admitted  with- 
out any  condition  or  restriction,  s'.io  would  have  ha. I  an  importunity  of  vindi- 
cating her  Const  hi  it  to  n  and  rights  in  llie  Supremo  Cou:-,— -the  tribunal  created 
by  the  Coiistllution  Ibr  that  purpose. 

By  the  condition  imposed  on  Missouri.  Congress  not  only  deprived  that 
slate  of  a  right  which  she  .■■-■■■■%■-  ,  :  i-  0  i. :  ■■■  •  -i  miser  the  Cou^lilullon  of 
Ike  United  States,  but  denied  her  the  privilege  ot  viadUaling  tiiat  rigiic  in 
ti  io  appropriate  and  constitutional  tiiljjuals.  by  com  pell  me  lie,",  "  by  a  solemn 
pubac  act,:'  to  p,ive  an  irrevocaldo  pledge  never  lo  exercise  or  claim  iho  right. 
'J' here) bio  Missouii  came-  under  a  anmlliatim;'  condition — a  csndilion  not  im- 
posed by  the  Constliulioe.  of  fae  United  Saites,  and  widen  eiislroys  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  which  should  exist,  and  by  '.he  Constitution  eoe;  ekdst,  bo- 
tween  all  iho  StaLcrJ  of  this  Union.     This  moiiunlhy  ics.dlcti  from  Mr.  Clay's 
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>f  1821,  and  is  the  principle  upon  wine.)  Hint  compromise  waa 
constructed.  I  own  that  the  act  is  couch-ed  in  general  terms  and  vague 
phrases,  and  ihcreii.ao  may  possibly  ho  so  coiiStnied  as  not  to  deprive  iho 
state  oi  any  right  sin:  might  possess  under  tin:  Uous'.it'oiioii.  Upoo  that  poimi 
I  wish  only  to  say.  lira;  sack  a  construction  makes  the  "  i'r.minmenia;  condi- 
tion'1 vein,  wkiie  die  1 1^ i •  i ■  -.-j i ' o  (Oaslreclion  wcuid  demons : in-.'.-  I"  '.'.:  mieou- 
Stitutional.  I  have  before  me  the  "  solemn  public  act"  of  Missouri  to  this 
fundamental  condition.  V.T.oevcr  v.'ill  rake  tin;  ti'or.olo  to  road  it  will  find  it 
the  Tidiest  specimen  of  irony  and  sa'eusiu  thai  has.  over  boon  incorporated  in- 
to a  so'cmii  public  act. 

Kir,  in  view  of  those  facts  J.  dssiro  to  tail  too  attention,  of  'lie  senator  from 
New  York  to  a  slai.omciLt  in  hi.s  speech,  upon  which  Hie  greater  part  of  his 
argument  rested.  His  siatemoai  was.  and  it,  is  now  being  published  in  every 
abolition  paper,  ami  repeated  by  the  whole  tribi:  of  a'eokt.io:)  orators  and  lee- 
liuers.  that  Missouri  was  adir.it'.'  d  as  n  si  a:  cholding  slut.:',  under  the  act  of 
1820;  while  .[  have  shown,  by  tho  1'ref'l  ■:::'■;  ]■■■■■  ■  lor:  lion  of  iVugnst  10, 
1821,  that  she  was  ndmii.toil  in  pie-nance  of  the  rosolc.tioiL  of  March  2,  ISiil. 
Tims  it  is  showa  tl.nl  ibo  mmerr.ii  point  of  his  speech  is  contradicted  by  the 
highest  evidence— the  record  in  too  case.  The  same  statement,  I  believe, 
was  made  by  the  senator  f,'.ai:  Connection',  (Mr.  Smith.!  nr.d  the  senators 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Of.aso  and  lit.  Wade)  end  liie  senator  from  Mnssnciaisot;s. 
(Mr.  Sumner.)  tfach  ol' these  senators  made  and.  repeated  this  statement, 
and  upon  the  strength  of  tins  erroneous  asscriion  culled  upon  us  to  carry  in- 
to ell'e'et  the  eighth  section  of  the  seme  act.  This  material  fnct  upon  which 
their  argumenls  rested  being  ovorlkrow.ii,  oi' course  their  conclusions  arc  er- 
roneous and  deceptive. 

Mr.  Sevan!,.  I  hope  the  senator  wiil  yield  for  a  moment,  bocaeso  I  have 
never  had  so  much  r,>p,.el  li.ir  liiai  as  1  have  to-night 

Mr.  Douglas,  1  see  what  coarse  I  have  to  pm'sno  in  ordi.a'  to  command  tho 
senator's  r-espeet,      1.  know  new  now  lo  get  it.      [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SeviiirJ..  Any  man  who  i i l l- ■  Is  mo  bolftly  c. ds  my  respect.    I  say 

that  Missouri  would  not  have  aeon  admiliod  at  ah.  into  tho  Union  by  the 
United  Slates  except  upon  the  comaroinisc  of  3  8i!0.  IV  ken  that  point  was 
settled  about  li-io  reslriotiou  of  si, ivory,  it  was  sctlle'i  in  this  way:  that  she 
should,  come  in  with  slavery,  and  tii.it  nil  (iio  rest  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
which  Is  now  known  as  Nebraska,  skonld  bo  Ibrcver  free  from  slavery.  Mis- 
souri adopted  a,  Constitution,  which  was  iboi.gh1.  by  the  northern  slates  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  right  of  cifeonsnip  guaranteed,  by  tite  Cor.stiiution  of  the 
United  Stales,  whicii  was  a  now  i joliit  altogether;  and  uaon  thai  point  debate 
was  held,  and  upon  it  a  new  compromise  was  mede,  and  Missouri  camo  into 
the  Union  upon  r in  .■,::?',,  r,.,  at  ; l,:;i.  i..  re, .aid  to  tii.i.t  :  avion,  slie  submitted 
to  the  Const":  tat  ion  of  the  United  litatos,  and  so  she  was  admitted  into  the 

Mr.  .Douglxs.  Mr.  I'reskioul,  I  must,  remind  l.ho  senator  again  that  I  have 
already  proven  that  he  was  in  error  in  staling  that  too  North  objected  to  tho 
admission  el'  Missouri  merely  on  account  of  ihe  fr-ee-acgro  eka:se  in  her  Con- 
stitution. I  have  proven  by  the  vote  that  the  eiov.h  objected  to  her  admis- 
sion because  she  tolerated  slavery;  '.his  objection  was  s.i.-s:nined  by  tho  North 
by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one.     He  annual,  shelter  himself  therefore,  umici' 

ll.i'  free-iiogi oil   .■.  ,  "  lo  i  ■  n  .  tiieni  is  a  distinct  voio  of  die  North  objecting 

to  iior  admission;  kcanuse.  in  r.dnilion  ; ;  comalying  wltii  the  act  of  I3^Q,  she 
did  not  also  prohibit  ^iayery,  vrhioh  was  the  o:iiy  oousidoration  thaL  tiie  (Hotith 
was  to  haye  tor  neii  ■  iee  i,,  i  ii  ■  pro. if  :il:o:i  of  s'nvery  in  'he  tcrriiories.  Then, 
hnyhig  depriveii  tie  senator,  by  conclusive  evki.enco  irom  the  records,  of  that 
pretext,  what  do  I  drive  hiia  to  7  I  compel  him  lo  acknowledge  that  a  now 
cempro..iis..:!  was  made. 
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Mr.  Ssiv/ifd.  Certainly  there  was. 

Mr.  Douyhi.  Then,  l.'ask,  why  was  it  nuncio  ?  Tiooauso  the  \Tcrth  would 
not  carry  oat  the  first  one.  And  the  best  evidence  that  the  North  did  not 
cany  out  the  first  ono  is  .he  senators  admission  that  the  South  wan  compel- 
led to  submit  to  a  new  one.  Then,  if  [hero  was  a.  now  com promise  made,  aid 
Missouri  come,  in  under  the  new  one  or  the  old  one  ? 

Mr.  Se-iattrtl.  Under  both. 

Mr.  nowdas.  This  is  the  Jirst  lira?,  in  tJiis  debase,  it  has  boon  intimated 
that  Missouri  crura?  ill  under  two  ails  of  Congress,  'the  senator  aid  not  allude 
to  the  resoiutioi!  of  1S21  i:i  his  speech  :  none  or"  the  opponents  of  this  bill  have 
said  it.  Bat  it  is  new  admitted  that  she  did  not  come  into  the  Union  under 
the  act  of  1820  alone.  She  had  been  vo'.od  ont  urnicr  tin-  first  com  promise, 
and  this  rote  compelled  her  to  make  a  nev;  one,  and  she  came  in  under  the 
new  one;  and  yet  'be  senator  foam  New  York,  in  his  speech,  declared  to  the 
world  thai  she  eauie  hi  under  tbo  first  one.  This  is  nor  an  immaterial  ques- 
tion. His  whole  speech  rests  upon  thai  misaepn.  tension  or  misstatement  of 
the  record. 

Mr.  &ward.   You  had  belter  say  misapprehension, 

Mr. Douglas.  Very  well,  "Wo  will  call  it  by  (lust  name.  His  whole  ar-r.t- 
mont  depends  uiio.-i  that  inisapprcliei.isiuii.  Alter  s'.ntiug  thai  'he  act  of  1B21.) 
was  a  compact,  and  thai,  lac  Aorta  petlbrniad  lis  part  of  it  in  good  laiils,  he 
arraigns  the  friends  of  this  bill  Ibr  proposing  Io  anua:  the  oigiitfi  section  otlhe 
act  of  1820  without  firs;  turning  Missouri  out  of  the  Union,  in  order  that 
slavery  may  be  abolished  therein  by  rlie  act  of  Congress,  ffe  says  to  us,  in 
substance:  ,;  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  gene;  to  rescirai  the  compact,  have  respect 
for  that  great  iav.-  of  moral-.',  of  honesty,  and  of  conscience,  which  compels  you 
first  to  surrender  the  consideration  which  winch  yon  have  received  'under  the 
compact.' "  I  concur  with  l:im  in  regard  to  the  obligation  to  restore  the  con- 
sideration when  a  ooi. tract  is  rescinded.  And,  inasmuch  as  tiie  prohibition  in 
the  territories  North  of  :',-.P  \\(Y  was  obtained,  according  :o  (.is  own  statement, 
by  au  agreeiucni  to  amui:  Missouri  as  a  siai  elioldiag  slate  on  an  equal  looting 
with  the  original  states,  "ii:  ah  respects  whatsoever,"  as  specified  in  the  first 
section  of  the  act  of  lstiO;  and,  inasmuch  as  Missouri  v.as  refused  admission 
under  said  act,  ana  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a  new  compromise  ill  1821, 
mid  was  then  received  into  the  Union  on  a  fundamental  condition  of  inequali- 
ty, I  call  on  ium  mat  his  abolition  conic  b  ■  i  .-::  v  -:■■.■  ■  I  he-  ('(.msid  oration 
whieli  they  have  received,  in  the  shape  of  a  prohibition  of  siaveiy  XorLh  of 
3B°  30',  under  a  compromise  which  'hey  repudiated,  and  rei.tsed  to  carry  into 
ft    t     1  i  ill    i  1  I  i    pect  to  the 

admission  of  Missouri,  ana  io  make  a  lostlt'.ilion  of  the  consideration  by  voting 
for  this  bill.  I  repeat  that  tiiis  is  not  an  immaterial  statement.  It  is  the 
point  upon  which  the  aboiilionisls  rest  their  v.l  olo  argument.  They  could 
net  get  up  a  shove  of  pretext  against  Ike  great  principles  of  soif-goYe:muont 
involved  in  tins  bid,  if  they  coe.id  not  repeat  all  ilia  time,  as  the  senate:-  from 

New    York  ii.i.i  ii.  I    . .  i It     1  uue  i        the  Union  with  slavery, 

in  tor  norm  Ivy  to  the  compact  which  was  made  by  the  act  of  1820,  and  Ural; 
the  South,  having  received  the  consideration,  is  cove  trying  to  cheat  the 
North  out  of  her  pavt  of  the  benefits.  I  have  p/ovcri  that,  after  abolitionism 
had  gained  its  poiul:  so  far  as  tiio  eighth  section  of  the  act  prohibited  slavery 
in  the  territory,  .Missouri  was  denied  admission  by  Northern  votes  until  she 
entered  into  a  compact  by  veiheh  sire  was  r.n  le'stood  to  surrender  an  impor- 
tant right  now  exorcised  by  several  states  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  President.  1.  did  net  u-ish  to  relet  to  these  things.  I  did  not  under- 
stand thern  [idly  ir;  all  their  ijemmgs  act  the  time  I  made  my  first  speech  on 
this  subject;  ami,  so  far  as  I  was  lhmiliar  with  thorn,  I  made  as  little  refer- 
ence to  them  as  was  consistent  with  my  duty;   because  io  was  a  mortifying 
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roiieeti  on  to  mo,  113  r.  northern  man.  fimiira  had  not  'wen  able,  in  ooiiseoucneo 
o;'  L-Ijo  abolition  excitement  nt  ±o  time,  l.o  avoid  the  appearance  of  bad  faith 
in  the  obseirance  of  lcg:slaiion,  whieh  has  been  denominated  a  compromise. 
There  were  a  Ion-  men  then,  as  ihere  are  now.  who  had  the  nior.il  courage  to 
perform  their  duty  to  Lao  eoteiLiy  and  the  Cons'.iLuLio::.  regardless  of  conso- 
(luouccs  personal  to  ihcmsolvos.  There  way'o  ton  noiihern  ram  who  dared  to 
perform  their  duty  !:y  vijl.iii£i-  lo  admit  Missouri  hto  (ho  Union  an  an  equal 
looting  with  the  original  simcs,  and  will:  no  oilier  restriction  than  that  im- 
posed by  the  Uonstitiitioi:.  I.  sm  aware  that  ti'uvy  ware  abu.-ed  ar.d  donouue- 
od  as  wo  are  now :  Laal  ".hey  were  braviod  as  dough-tiiees,  traitors,  to  freedom. 
and  to  the  section  of  Lao  country  wdicnce  they  eomo. 

Mr.  Geyer.     They  honored  Mr.  Lanmmi,  o.r  Connecticut,   by  burning  him 


Mr.  Cuss.     It  will  do  you  no  harm. 

Mr.  DonrjM.  Well,  sir,  I  know  it  will  not;  but  why  Ibis  burning  in 
effigy?  It  is  the  1.  gmt-de  eoiuofpionoes  of  Lao  address  which  was  sent  forth 
to  the  wovid  by  ceriahi  scmcors  whom  I  ucnominnml,  on  a  forraer  occasion, 
as  the  abolition  conlcdera'.es.  The  senator  from  Uiiio  presented  here  the  other 
day  a  resolution — ho  hays  unm l.o alio: i ally,  and  I  Lake  it  so — dedariu<T  that 
every  senator  who  advoeaied  this  bid  was  a  irail.or  to  bis  country,  to  human- 
ity, and  to  God;  and  even  ho  seined  to  be  shocked  at  Lhe  results  of  his  own 
advice  when  it  was  exposed.  Yet  ho  did  not  seem  to  know  that  it  was.  in 
subsLa.nee,  what  iie  had  aariscd  it-  I. is  address,  over  Lis  own  signature,  when 
he  called  upon  Lhe  people  to  assemble  in  publii.-  mcetimis  and  thunder  forth 
their  iiidigiialicn  at  -he  criminal  betrayal  "i'i'rTcio.iN  vigkis;  \,\\::n  iio  appealed 
l.o  ministers  of  the  gospel  l.o  desecrate  their  holy  taking,  and  attempted  to  in- 
ilasme  passions,  and  fmaiielsm,  ami  ineju'.iee  ae-.ie--  ■■■■  la.Urs  who  would  not 
consider  themselves  wry  highly  eompiimenicd  by  oomg  called  his  equals? 
And  yet,  when  the  naUi'al  cor  sequoias  s  oi'  hi.s  cm;  jictioir  and  advice  come 
back  upoii  him.  and  he  nrescms  thorn  here,  and  is  called  lo  an  aeeouat  for  tiie 
indecency  of  the  act.  he  pvolesscs  k'.s  pro-limed  rcgrol.  raid  surprise  that,  any- 
thing should  kavo  oecrirrod  which  could  i)os;ib!y  he  deemed  unkind  or  dis- 
respectful to  any  member  of  this  body  I 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  riso  merely  to  correol.  the  senator  in  a  staLeu.ent  in  re- 
gard to myself,  to  the  ehhet  that  I  had  said  ll.ai  Missouri  came  into  tho  Union 
under  tho  act  of  J.S1I0,  instead  of  t!io  a::t  of  1S1 L.  I  lorboro  Lo  designate  any 
particular  act  under  which  Missouri  emuo  into  lhe  Union,  bin:  skrply  asserted, 
as  the  result  of  tho  long  controversy  wilt;  regain  to  her  admission,  and  as  the 
end  of  the  whole  transaction,  that  she  was  received  as  a  slave  ^iato;  and  that 
on  being  so  received,  wdietkcr  sooner  or  later,  whetner  under  the  act  of  1820 

or  l.';:il.  '.'i..  up  !■■■  h.  n    ..I   ii] vkic:  were  li.ved— irrevocably  flxed — so  far 

as  the  fciouth  is  coneerncd. 

Mr.  Btjutfius.  The  senator's  exp'.anstio;]  does  not  help  him  at  all.  Ha 
savs  lie  did  not  state  under  wiiiii:  act  Missouri  eame  in  ;  but  ho  did  say,  as  I 
understood  hhn,  that  the  act  of  lSi2')  was  a  eompriol,  aiui  thnr..  aoooriiing  to 
that  compact,  Missouri  cai  to  oon.o  in  with  slavery,  omeided  slavery  should 
be  pvohiiilted  ia  c-er'aiu  territories,  and  did  come  in  in  pursuance  of  the  com- 
pact. He  now  uses  l.ho  word  :'  eoinpr.ei."  To  what  compaei  does  ho  allude? 
Is  it  not  to  the  act  of  1820?  If  ho  did  not.  what:  becomes  of  his  conclusion 
that  the  eighih  section  of  that  act  is  in'opoahiWe '!  He  will  not  venture  to 
deny  that  his  roleronee  was  to  the  act  of  lsjij.  i'id  iio  rcler  to  the  joint  re- 
solution of  lim,  audor  ivhich  Mis.-oniL  was  iLdndtted?  1?  so,  wo  do  not  pro- 
pose to  repeal  it.     Vi'o  admit  that  it  was  a  com;. Lie1.,  and  that  its  obligations 
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are  irrevocably  flit. I.  Uut  that  joint  resolution  does  no!  prohibit  slavery  in 
flic  territories"  Thu  Xebraska  JJiLl  does,  not  propose  to  repeal  it.  or  impair  its 
obligation  in  anyway.  Then,  sir,  why  not.  take  bad;  vui.r  correction,  and 
admit  that  you  diu  mean  1:1  io  ael  ot  15*20,  when  yoa  spoke  or'  irrevocable  ob- 
ligations ami  compacts?  Assuming,  then,  iln.it  Ibe  senator  meant  what  he  is 
now  unwilling  euhef  10  admit  er  deny,  evaa.  while  prubssbig  to  correct  mo, 
that  Missouri  eamo  in  under  the  act  of  1.H20,  i  aver  that  I  have  proven  that 
she  did  not  come  into  Shu  Union  under  thai  act.  I  have  proven  that  she  was 
refused  admission  tuuier  th.at  alleged  compact,  i.  bavo,  therefore,  proven  in- 
COntBStably  that  LTio  materia!  statement  upon  which  bis  argument  rests  is 
whoilv  without  foundation,  and  viiepulvocally  coiil.radictef  by  the  record. 

Sir,"!  believe  1  may  say  the  same  of  every  speech  which  has  been  made 
attains:  the  bid.  upon  the  ground  dial.  i'.  immured  the  u1.' ligation  of  compacts. 
There  has  not  been  an  argument  against  tat  measure,  every  word  of  which 
in  regard  to  the  faith  of  compacts  is  not  couirauieteii  by  the  public  records. 
What  1  complain  of  is  this  :  ihe  p.rjoti'.e  may  Ll:i  a  I;  that  a  senator,  having  the 
laws  and  journals  before  him,  to  wdrich  lis;  eo'dd  ivicr,  would  not  make  a 
Statement  in  contravention  of  those  records.  They  make  the  people  believe 
these  things,  and  causa  them  to  (  I'.hers.  under  the  delu- 
sion that  they  have  ire-en  wronged,  ami  their  ieciiiiLrs-  oetraged.  Sir,  this  ad- 
dress did  for'a  time  mislead  tiio  whole  country.  Jt  made  the  Legislature  of 
New  York-  behove  find  the  ..us.  of  lSii"  was-  a  compact  whieh  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  violate;  and,  nciing  under  that  delusion.  ihey  framed  a  series  of 
resolutions,  whieh,  if  true  and  just,  convict  that  Suite  of  an  act  of  perfidy  aud 
treachery  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  free  governments.  You  see,  there- 
fore, the  consequences  of  there  .a:-:-- n  !::s.     You  aegrade  your  own  titate, 

and  induce  the  people,  under  tiio  impression  that  they  have  keen  injired,  to  gel: 
up  a  violent  crusade  agahisi  iiiose  whoso  fidelity  and  iruih  lb  loess  will  in  the  end 
Command  their  res  poet  .and  a  bnira'iou.  Li  consequence  of  arousing  passions 
aud  prejudices,  I  am  new  to  be  found  in  elkgy,  hanging  i :y  the  neck,  in  all 
the  to wus  where  you  have,  the  leduonee  to  produce  siieii  a  result.  In  all 
these  excesses,  the  people  are  yielding  i_. j  au  hones!  impulse,  under  the  im- 
pression that  n  grievous  wrung  has  been  porpclrale-d.  You  have  had  your 
day  of  triumph.  You  have  -u:. .  ■■.-.ij:-  L  i-  eiu  ,:ii:g  upon  the  heads  of  others 
a  torrent  of  instil":  ami  eaiuti-uiy  from  whieh  even  you  shrink  with  horror,  when 
the  fhet  is  exposed  that  you  have  become  the  eeii-anus  for  conveying  it  into 
this  hall.  In  your  fi'ato.  sir,  [b.d dressing  himself  to  Mr.  bhase,]  I  find  that  I 
am  burnt  in  elligy  in  your  e.iioliUou  towns.  Ah  this  is  done  because  I  have 
propo.sed,  as  it  is  said,  to  violate  a  compact !  Now,  v.duil  will  those  people 
think  of  you  when  I  hey  hurl  on  I  that  you  have  sti  inmate;!  tlijiii  to  those  acts, 
whieh  are  disgraceful  to  your  I^iale,  disgraceful  io  your  parry,  and  disgraceful 
to  your  cause,  under  a-  iiiisreprcscul.aiio:i  of  the  facts,  which  misrepresentation 
yon  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  aud  should  never  have  been  made'? 

Mr.  (Sir     Will  the  senator  from  Illinois  p-gj-iit  me  to  say  a  few  words? 

Mr.  Douglas.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr,  President,  I  certainly  regret  ilia',  any  thing  has  occurred 
in  >ny  state  wkieii  should  be  otherwise  than  in  aeeerdauea  with.  II  ;e  disposition 
which  I  trust  I  have  ever  maniiesled  to  treat  the  serin'or  from  Illinois  with 
entire  courtesy.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood  here,  or  else- 
where, as  retracting  any  statement  whieh  I  have  made,  or  being  unwilling  io 
reassert  that  statement  when  it  is  dire-oily  impeached.  1  regard  the  admission 
of  Missouri,  and  the  fuels  of  the  transaction  ecnucc'.od  wi'.li  it,  as  eonstil tiling 
a  compact  between  the  two  sections  of'  the  country,  a  pari  of  whieh  was  ful- 
filled in  the  admission  of  Missouri,  anolher  part  in  the  , a- mission  of  Arkansas, 
and  other  parts  of  which  have  beer:  fuitillcd  in  the  admission  of  Iowa,  and  the 
organization  of  Mhiucsoia,  bur.  whieh  yel  remains  to  he  fulfilled  in  respect  to 
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the  Territory  of  Kobraska,  an!  which,  in  my  judgment,  ivll!  bo  violated  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  fji-ohibiLi'.-n.  That  is  my  judgment.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  senators  who  diher  with  mo :  hut  upon  the  whole  tUfis  ol'  tbe  transac- 
tion, however,  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  at  all,  hi  consequence,  c^f  what 
has  been  said  by  tlio  honorable  seiauor  f:\uu  Illinois.  I  say  that  the  fact  of 
the  transaction,  taken  together.  r,n:l  ;i  understood  by  the  country  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  cor.slituo.;  a  compact  binding  in  nu.iul  force;  though,  as  I 
have  always  s;;id:  being  oiii'ionied  in  a  legislative  act,  it  may  he  repealed  by 
Congress,  if  Congress  sea  fit. 

.!//-.  Bw/ilai.  -Jr.  ['resident,  T  am  sorry  ilie  senator  from  Ohio  has  re- 
peated the  statement  trial  Missouri  came  in  under  tin;  compact  which,  he  says 
was  made  by  the  act-  of  1--20.  Jlo'.v  many  times  kn-o  I  to  disprove  the 
statement?  Does  not  tbe  vote  to  which  I  have  relcrrcd  show  that  such  was 
not  tlio  case  ?  nee?  not  die  Hurt  Una  there  was  a-  necesilly  for  a  now  com- 
promise show  it  ?  Have  T  ncl  proved  ii.  1hreo  times  over?  and  is  it  possible 
that  the  senator  from  Ohio  v.'.'.l  repeat  ii  ir.  the  face  oi"  ilia  reaord,  with  the 
vote  staring  him  in  the  thee,  and  with  the  evidence  which  r  l.iave  produced  ',' 
Does  he  suppose  that  he  can  midio  his  own  people  believe  that  his  statement 
ought  to  be  credited  in  opposition  to  the  solemn  record  V  I  am  amazed  thai 
the  senator  sbonid  repeat  the  statement  again  ii;.ss-:'ai;  si  by  the  fact,  by  the 
record,  and  by  the  evidence.  and  ovonvbolmod  by  the  whole  current  and 
weight  of  the  testimony  which  I  have  produced. 

The  senator  say,  also,  tnat  ho  never  intended  to  do  me  injustice,  and  he  is 
sorry  that  tin:  people  of  his  state  have  acted  in  the  manner  to  whieh  1.  have 
referred.  Sir,  did  he  not  say.  in  the  same  document  to  whieh  I  have  already 
alluded,  that  1.  was  ongaeed,  with  others,  in  "a  crhnh:a:  betrayal  of  precious 
rights,"  in  an  ::  atrocious  plot  V  Did  he  no:  say  that  1.  tn'.d  others  wen:  guilly 
of  "meditated  bad  lank?"  Are  not  these  ins  ev.ac:  words?  Did  "no  not  say 
that  "  servile  demagogues''  might  make  the  people  believe  certain  things,  or 
attempt  to  do  so'.'  Hid  he  not  .say  every  thine'  calcinated  to  produce  and 
bring  upon  my  head  all  the  insults  to  whieh  I  have  been  subjected,  pnbliciy 
and  privately —no I  even  exeepriug  the  insulting  lei. vers  whieh  I  have  received 
from  his  constituents,  rojoielug   at   my  coin,     i  ■  ■;  v  ■  ,i<  i  i.;.  and   praying 

that  other  and  shiflar  eaiamdes  nicy  beiiul  mo':'  Ad  the.-.--  have  resulted  front 
(hat  address.  I  expected  saeh  consequences  when  .1.  lirs'j  saw  it.  In  it  he 
celled  upon  the  preaehers  of  the  gospd  to  prostitute  the  siLcred  desk  in  stim- 
ulating e-ee.esscs ;  am;  then,  for  fear  that  the  people  would  not  know  who  it 
was  that  was  to  he  iusulu.-d  and  e;du:nma(cd.  lie  told  he'in  in  a  postscript,  thai 
Mr.  Douglas  was  the  author  of  ail  this  iniquity,  and  'Jed  they  ought  not  to 
allow  their  rights  to  be  made  be  hazard  of  a  preside!  niai  yimo  !  Alter  having 
used  saeh  language,  he  says  he  meant  no  disrespect — 'no  meant  nothing  un- 
kind! He  was  amazed  that  I  said  in  my  opening  speech  Ibaf  there  was  any 
thin  j  offensive  in  this  address;  and  he  oouid  not  suiter  himself  to  use  harsh 
epithets,  or  to  impugn  a  gentleman's  motives!  No,  not  he]  After  having 
deliberately  written  all  these  insults,  impugning  motive  and  character,  and 
calling  upon  our  holy  religion  to  sanci.ily  the  calumny,  lie  eonld  not  think  et 
losing  his  uirmily   by  bandy iog   epilhes,    or  using  harsh  and  d isre spool iiii 

ill'.  President.  I  expected  all  ihat.  has  occurred,  ami  more-  than  has  came, 
as  the  legitimate  result  of  that;  address.  The  things  to  which  I  referred  are 
the  natural  eo  use  que  noes  of  it.  The  only  revenge  I.  seel."  is  to  expose  'die 
authors,  and  leave  them  to  boar,  as  best  they  may,  the  just  mdig nation  of  :m 
honost  community,  when  the  people  discover  how  ilieir  sympathies  and  feel- 
ings have  been  outraged,  by  making  them  the  insiiumenis  in  porlb'mlng  such 
desperate  acts. 

Sir,  even  in  Boston  I  have  been  -auig  in  euigy.     I  mr.y  say  that  I  expected 
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it  to  occur  even  there,  for  (he  senator  from  Mi^;idti^us  lives  there.  He 
signed  his  name  to  [hat  address;  and  -u-  fear  L I l o  Po.slou  abolitionists  would 
not  know  that  it  n;ii  lie.  ho  signed  it,  "  Chart  .s  i-h  miner,  senator  from  Massaehu- 
setts."  The  first  oun-n.To  was  in  Ohio,  where  the  address  was  circulated 
under  (lie  signature  of ,:  Salmon  P.  Christ-,  senator  from  Ohio."  The  next  oarne 
from  Boston— tho  same  Jlosloli,  si',  iviiich.  mcier  the  direction  of  tho  same 
loaders,  closed  Fanned  Hall  ;o  the  immurm!  Webster  in  1^:10,  because  of  his 
support  of  the  compromise  mea -cares  of  fnai.  j  ear.  which  ali  now  confess  have 
restored  peace  and.  harmony  to  a  distracted  country.  Tea,  sir,  even  Boston, 
50  glorious  in  her  early  history— boston,  around  whose  ninio  so  many  histor- 
ical associations  cling,  to  gratify  ike  heart  aial  exalt  the  pride  tif  « very  Ameri- 
can—could  be  led  astray  by  abolition  misi-esrcschlations  so  far  as  to  deny  a 
hearing  to  her  own  groat  man,  who  had  shed  so  much  a:ory  noon  Massachu- 
setts and  her  metropolis  1  I  know  that  Boston  now  feels  humiliated  and 
degraded  by  the  act.  And  sir,  (addrcssiea  1 1 : : ii.-d:.-! T  to  Mr.  Sumner),  you  will 
remember  ilia-  when  yen  came,  inlo  hie  Senate,  and  son.:; 'at  an  opportunity  10 
put  forth,  your  abolition  incendiarism,  you  appealed  10  oar  sense  of  Justine  by 
the  sentinienl,  "Strike,  but  hear  me  ;irst.':  lint  when  Mr.  Webster  wont 
back  in  1850  to  s;iaak  to  his  consdtaeids  in  iiis  own  so  I. '-dele use,  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  to  expose   his  siani.letors,  j  on  would  no'j  tear  him,  hut  yrnt  struck 

Again,  sir,  even  Boston,  wilb  her  l'\uu:oir  ifail  consecrated  to  liberty, 
was  so  far  led  astray  liy  abolii'oi-.lsiu  J.lail  whoa  one  of  her  gallant  sons,  gal- 
lant by  his  own  glorious  deeds,  iuhcrltir.g  a  heroic  revoke  iomuy  lianio,  had 
ejlcen  his  life  to  his  oounlry  uuon  the  blond?  (livid  of  ll'aona  Vista,  anil  whoa 

his  remains  were  "nroaght  hoaie,  even  liml   I.iosa. inder   abolition  guidance 

and  abolition  prenckihg.  denied  him  a  d. cm  i.  b  ni.ii.  i :■:.■■ -j.;e  lie  lest  Iiis  hie  in 
\  i:idlc^Lmri  iiis  eoraiTrv's  hoiuir  upon  live  southern  iron  liar !  liven  the  name 
of  Lincoln  and  tile  deeds  of  Lincoln  could  not  secure.  :br  him  a  decent  inter- 
ment, because  hbohl.iuaism  follows  a  patriot  be  una  the  grave.  (Applause  in 
the  galleries.) 

The  IVesidin-j  Of.ccr  (.Mr.  Mason  in  the  chair.)  Order  must  bo  pre- 
served, 

IT,:  Bough*.  Mr.  President  with  these  facts  before  me,  how  could  I 
hope  to  escape  the  fate  whiea  had  followed  these  great  and  good  men? 
While  f  had  no  rigid  to  hope  that  .1.  might  he  honored  as  they  bad  been 
under  abolition  auspices,  have  1  not  a  right  to  he  proud  of  the  distinction,  and 
tho  associa'  ion '!  Mr.  President.  1  regret  these  digressions.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  follow  tho  line  of  argument  which  I  had  marked  out  lor  myself;  be- 
cause of  tho  many  interruptions.  1  do  not  complain  of  tin™.  It  is  fair  that 
gentlemen  .should  make  them,  inasmuch  as  the;,  have  not  Lbo  opportunity  of 
replying;  her.ee  I  have  yielded  the  Hour,  and  propose  to  do  so  eheoi-:h!ly 
whenover  any  senator  intimates  that  justice  !e  bk.a  or  his  position  requires 
him  to  say  anyi-img  in  reply. 

Returning  to  the  [.mint  from  which  I  was  diverted. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  if  the  act  of  1  S2ii,  caked  tho  Missouri  compro- 
mise, was  a  compact,  it  -was  violated  ami  rcpudiatee  by  n  solemn  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  JS-'!.  lvilbin  eleven  monrhs  alter  it  was  adopted. 
It  was  repudiated  Ivy  the  Xovi-h  by  a  majority  vote,  aim  tiiat  repudiation  was 
so  complete  and  successful  as  lo  compel  Missouri  to  make  a  new  compro- 
mise, and  she  was  brought  into  the  Union  under  the  bow  compromise  of 
1821,  and  not  under  the  act  of  li'l'i.  This  reminds,  me  of  another  point 
made  in  nearly  all  lie  speech's  agains"  thin  bid,  ami.  if  I  recollect  right,  was 
uliudcd  to  in  '.he  aboiiLlcoi  mnmkslo;  to  winch,  1  regie',  to  say,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  so  often.  I  refer  to  tiie  signiiieani  hint  Lac,  Mr.  (lay  was  dead 
before  any  one  dared  to  bring  forward  n  proposition  to  undo  tho  greatest 
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work  of  his  bands.  The  spu.it.ir  from  New  York  (Mr.  Seward)  lias  seized 
upon  this  insinm-iiorL  ami  elahera.tcd  it.  perhaps,  more  fully  than  his  com- 
peers; and  now  the  abolition  press  suddenly,  jsnd,  us  jf  by  miraculous  con- 
version, teems  with  on  loir  i as  noon  Mr.  Cdnv  and  his  M.isso.ui  compromise  o1.' 
1820. 

Now,  Mr.  Presided,  does  not  cadi,  of  those  senators  know  thai:  '.Mr.  O'.ny 
was  not  theantkor  of  the  act  of  1S2U?  Do  they  no',  xtiow  that  he  disekiimed 
it  in  1850  in  this  body?  .Do  tiiey  not  know  thai,  iho  Missouri  restriction  did 
not  orla/icnte  in  riu!  house,  of  which  iie  WIS  n  member?  Do  thoy  not.  know 
that  Mr.  Clay  never  eune  into  Ike  Missouri  eoi  ir.ru  vi-r.-sy  as  a,  compromiser  un- 
til after  the  compromise  of  1??0  was  rejju dialed,  ami  it  became  necessary  to 
make  another?  I  dislike  to  bo  compelled  to  report  what  I  have  conclusively 
proven,  that  Ike  compromise  wkick  Mr.  Clay  effected  was  the  act  of  1S31, 
under  which  Missouri  cams  into  !.ho  Union,  and  not  "die  act  of  1820.  Mr. 
Clay  made  that  oomprom is u  after  you  had  repmUatod  tkc  first  one.  How, 
then,  dare  you  call  mion  the  spirit  of  that  srreaL  and  gallant  statesman  to 
Sanction  your  ekaiyo  or'b^l  iimli  :,'.;nh-,st  tins  South  on  this  question? 

Mr.  Seward.     Will  the  scu.-.dor  allow  mo  a  moment? 

Mr.  Douglas.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Seward,  In  the  year  1851  or  1852,  I  think  1351,  a  medal  was 
struck  in  honor  of  Humy  Clay,  of  '.;old,  which,  cast,  a,  lnr,;c  sum  of  money, 
which  contained  cloven  ac's  of  the  life  of  llemy  Ida]',  it  was  pro-son  ted  lo 
him  by  a  committee  of  citizens  of  Now  York,  by  whom  it  bad  been  made. 
One  of  the  eleven  acts  oi  his  iil'c  which  v.m.s  cidohratod  on  that  medal,  which 
ho  accepted,  was  the  Mi  :.souri  compromise  of  .IS 20.     This  is  my  answer. 

Mr.  Douglas.     Are  the  words  'of  1820'  upon  it? 

Mr.  S':ii-ard.      if:  co.mmon.u,'.c       ;':..■  M  :•-■•:.:■:  compromise. 

Atr.  Uov.'jt'W.  Exactly.  I  have  seen  tha;.  mciiiil ;  and  my  recollection  is 
that  it  does  not  contain  the  words  '  of  1S2L>.!  One  o;'  the  great  acts  of  Mr. 
Clay  was  the  Missouri  compromise:.  li;J.  what  Missouri  compromise?  Of 
course  the  one  which  Ifcnry  Ciny  u-.n.le.  Lko  one  whiek  he  negotiated,  the  one 
which  brought  Missouri  into  II. o  Union,  and  which  settled  the  controversy. 
Tiiat  was  the  act  of  1821.  mm  not  the  net  of  1 820.  1:  tends  to  confirm  the 
statement  which  J  have  mace.  1  littery  is  misread  ana  lnisuootod,  and  these 
statements  have  been  circulate:!  and  disseminate:!  broadcast  through  the 
country,  concealing"  the  Iridh.  Does  not  the  s  aeaor  know  that  Henry  Clay, 
when  occupying  that  sent  hi  1850,  (pointing  to  Mr.  Clay's  chair,}  in  bis 
speech  of  the  6th  of  d'ebraary  of  that  year,  s;dd  thai  nothing  !iad  struck  him 
with  so  much  surprise  as  i:nc  Iho;  lint  historical  ci re uiu' lances  soon  passed 
out  of  roeodoctlo -A  I  e  'i-.;i  :■■■■'■■.  :.-■  a  ease  u  |  ■  -  -  i  l  .  i  =  i  iv  error  of  attribut- 
ing to  him  the  act  of  1830.  (Mr.  Seward  mnoico  assent.)  The  senator  from 
New  York  .says  that  ho  does  remember  that  Mr.  Ciay  did  say  so.  If  so,  how 
is  it.  then,  that  ho  presumes  now  to  rise  and  (|i;ote  that  medal  as  evidence 
that  Henry  Clay  was  the  author  of  t!m  act  of  1820? 

Mr.  Stwm-'b  1.  answer  the  senator  in  this  way:  that  Henry  Clay,  while 
he  said  be  did  not  disavow  or  disapprove  of  Had  comp remise,  I rr.usforred  the 
merit  of  it  to  others  win)  were  more  active  in  pro  auric;.;:  it  than  he,  while  he 
ban  enjoyed  the  praise  and  the  .dory  which  wore  duo  from  it. 

Mr,  tiii'.Hjias.  To  that  i  have  only  to  say  that  it  can  not  bo  the  reason;  for 
Ileury  Ciay,  in  that  same  speech.,  aid  lake  to  himself  the  merit  of  the  Com- 
promise of  1.821,  and  hence  it  could  not  have  been  mod '/sty  which  made  him 
disavow  the  other.  1  l.e  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  ho  had  voted  for 
the  act  of  1620  or  not ;  bat  he  supposed  that  he  had  cone  so.  Ho  further- 
mere  said  that  it  did  no::  originate  in  the  .1  louse  of  which  ho  was  a  member, 
and  that  ho  never  did  memo ■.-..■■■  of  its  prmoipb.s  :  bid  that  ho  may  have  voted, 
and  probably  did  vote  for  it,  under  the  pressure  of  the  or 
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Now,  Mr.  Pr  I         II         1      i  Mr.  Clay  on  this  ques- 

tion, perhaps  1  may  as  well  do  justice  i.o  another  treat  ran,  who  Was  asso- 
dated  with  him  in  carrying  through  tho  great  measures  of  1850,  which 
mortiliod  the  senator  from  KW  Veri;  mi  much,  boeauso  they  defeated  his 
purpose  of  earryine:  on  the  agitation,  I  allude  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  au- 
thority of  his  great  name  has  lx-on  quoted  tbr  ilia  pm-poso  of  proving  that 
ha  regarded  1 1 : o  Missouri  act  as  a  eompael  —  -an  irreparable  compact.  Evi- 
dently tho  distinguished  senate-  from  Massachusetts  [it:-.  Kvorett]  supposed 
he  was  doing  Mi:  Webster  entire  justice  when  he  quoted  I  he  passage  H'liHi 
Ik;  read  from  Mr.  Webster's  speech  of  tlia  ti'i  of  March,  1330,  when  he  said 
that  he  stood  upon  ta-a  noshion  that  every  pui  j  of  1. ! j ■:.■  American  continent 
was  fixed  En-  freedom  or  ii..~  slavo-y  by  irreneulablo  law. 

The  senator  says  Ihal  by  the  expres'ion  '■  inxeioa  table  '.aw,"  Mr.  Webstar 
meant  to  include  the  Compromise  of  1  SilO.  Sow.  1  will  show  that  that  was 
not  Mr.  Webster's  mean  in  %— thai  lie  wan  never  guiity  of  tho  mistake  of 
saying  that  the  Missouri  act  of  I  820  was  a.n  irreue:i  bible  hw.  Mr.  Webster 
said  in  that  speed),  that  every  toot  of  territory  in  the  United  States  was 
fixed  as  to  its  char.mla:  for  freedom  or  slavery  by  an  irrouealable  law.  He 
then  inquired  if  it  was  not  so  in  regard  to  Texas,  He  went  on  to  prove 
that  it  was;  because,  lie  said,  iliero  was  a  compact  in  express  terms  between 
Texas  and  the  United  States.  He  said  tao  patties  were  eapabla  of  con- 
tracting, and  that  there  was  a  valuable  consideration;  and  hence,  he  con- 
tended "that  in  1h:it  case  there  was  a  eoiUTe.or.  binding  in  lienor,  and  morals, 
and  law ;   and  that,  it  was  irreneahiblo  wiihoui  a  breaeh  of  faith, 

\\'.i  went  on  to  say  : 

"Now,  as  to  Crjliurnia  and  New  M'cxioo,  I  hold  slavery  to  be  excluded 
from  those  territories  by  a  ".aw  even  superior  to  that  whieh  admits  and  sanc- 
tions it  in  Texas— T  mean  the  law  of  nararo,  of  physical  geography,  the  Jaw 
Of  ilis  formation  of  the  earth." 

That  was  '.he  irreneala'oie  law  which  he  said  prohibited  slavery  in  the 
territories  of  Utah  ar.d  Xew  Mexico,  lie  next  went  on  io  speak  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  Oregon,  ami  he  said  it  was  an  "  entirely  useless,  and 
in  that  connection,  senseless  proviso." 

He  went  further,  and  said ; 

"That  the  whole  territory  of  the  states  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
no wly-aeq Hired  territory  of  the  Cait"d  St.n.tos.  hits  a  fixed  ami  settled  ehar- 
actor",  now  fixed  and  settled  by  law,  which  ca.n  no';  bo  repealed  in  the  oaso 
of  Texas  without,  a  viol  itioii  of  pubiie  fiith,  am]  era  not  l.,e  repealed  by  any 
human  power  in  regard  to  California  or  Xew  Mexico;  t'aal,  under  on  p.  or 
other  of  these  la-"*,  every  loot  -of  territory  in  the  states,  or  in  tho  territories, 
iias  now  reeeived  a   ixed  an  I  de,-i  led  character." 

What  irrepealablo  laws?  :'One  or  tlie  o;her::  of  thoso  which  he  had 
stated.  One  was  the  Toxas  compact,  iho  other  tiie  law  of  nature  and  phys- 
ical geography  ;  and  he  contends  that  one  or  (lie  oilier  'ixed  the  character 
of  the  whole  American  eon-bent  for  freedom  or  lor  s'.averv.  ne  never  al- 
luded to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  unless  it  was  by  the  allusion  to  the 
Wilmot  proviso  in  the  Oregon  hill,  and  there  iia  said  it  was  a  useloss,  and,  in 
that  connection,  senseless' tiling.  Why  was  il:  a  useless  and  a  senseless 
thing?  Because  it  was  reciiaettug  the  law  of  God  ;  because  slavery  had 
a'roady  bean  prohibited  by  physioid  geogranhy.  Sir,  that  was  the  meaning 
of  Mr.  Webster's  speech.  My  distinguished  friend  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Everett],  when  he  re^is  the  speech  ngnin,  will  be  utterly  amazed  to 
see  how  he  fell  into  s;!,:ii  an  eg'e^ious  error  as  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Webster 
had  so  far  fallen  from  his  high  uosilioa.  as  to  say  that  the  Missouri  act  of 


Mr.  Everett,  Will  the  gentleman  give  way  for  a  moment  ? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  With  grant  pleasure. 

Mr.  Eutrcli.  What  J  said  on  that  subject  was,  that  .Mr.  Webster,  in  my 
Opinion,  considered  the  Missouri  Compromis--'  as  of  (ho  nature  of  a  com  pad. 
It  ia  true,  as  tl.e  senator  tVo^i  Illinois  Iia.h  just  Kt^ici I,  that  Mr.  Webster 
made  no  allusion,  in  express  terms,  to  -I.e.-  -el  ;  ei  <•■!'  ■  I  ■■  Wssatiri  restriction. 
Cut  'I.  thought  thou,  and  I  Ihink  now,  that  lie  referred  in  general  terms  to 
that  as  a  final  sclihancul.  of  ihe  qt:cst"o:i.  in  the  ree/iou  lo  winch  it  applied. 
It  was  not  drawn  in  question  then  on  either  side  of  tiro  House.  Nobody 
suggested  tliat  it  was  a',  stake,  Nobody  intimated  that  there  was  a  question 
More  the  Senate  whcL-h-L-r  that  ro-t'ictiori  should  ho  reucalot!  or  should  re- 
main in  force.  It  sas  not  distinctly,  and  in  '.e:ms,  ulluilM  (o,  as  the  gentle- 
man correctly  says,  by  Mr.  \Vebs"er  or  anyhody  else.  What  he  said  in 
reference  to  Texas,  applied  in  Texas  alone.  What  lie  said  ;n  rc.'ercnco  to 
Utah  and  New  Mexico,  applied  to  them  uioiio :  and  what  he  s aid  with  regard 
to  Oregon,  lo  that  territory  alone.  Ha!  he  siaiod  in  gonorn!  terms,  and  four 
or  five  tiinos;.  in  the  speech  of  the  T(.1l  of  Maroli,  [Sad,  riir.t  there  was  not  a 
loot  of  land  in  the  Uniled  cl-les  or  its  territories  the  character  of  which,  for 
freedom  or  shivery,  was  noi.  iixod  'in-  some  iiTenealabie  law  :  and  I  did  think 
then,  and  1  tliluk  now,  l.iial.  by  ike  "  irropealabl"  law,''  as  far  as  concerned 
the  territory  North  of  3i>"  :i0',  and  included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase,  Mr. 
Webster  had  reference  to  the  Missouri  rostiiolicn,  ;ii  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  compact.  That  restriction  was  oopied  from  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance  of  L7ST,  which  are  dechrod  ir.  that  instrument 
itself  to  be  articles  of  compact.  Tlie  Missouri  rost,,:clio:i  is  hie  article  of  ills 
ordinance  of  17S7  ni^jiliiid  to  ll:o  Louisiana  peroha-e.  Trial,  this  is  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  Mr.  Wohsier's  knguagf.  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
he  said,  more  than  oisee,  and  over  again,  that  all  the  North  iost  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  1B50,  was  Lie  'icn-imriosition  o:'  tl  e  Wilmot  proviso  upon 
Utah  and  New  Mexico.  If,  in  addition  to  that,  ike  North  hart  lost  the  Mis- 
souri restriction  over  the  whole  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  could  he  have 
used  language  of  thai  kind,  and  would  he  net  have  attorn;. ted,  in  somo  way 
or  other,  to  reconcile  such  a  momentous  face  with  his  repented  statement:! 
that  the  measures  of  1S50  applied  only  to  the  territories  newly  acquired 
from  Mexico  i 

Mr,  Douglas,  "ir.  .Provident,  I  will  explain  l.lia!  matte;' very  quickly.  Mr. 
Wohs'er's  speech  was  made  0:1  tho  7th  of  Mareh,  .Irijrj.  and  the  territorial 
bills  and  the  Texas  lioundary  Hill  were  first  reported  to  the  Senate  by  my- 
self on  the  25lh  of  tho  same'niontb,  Mr,  Webster's  sp-eeeli  was  made  upon 
Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  when  there  was  no  bill  pending.  'I'iien  the  Omnibus 
Hill  was  formed  about  the  list  of  May  subsequently  :  aui!  henee  this  explains 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Webslcr  did  not  refer  to  the  principle  involved  in  those 
acts,  and  to  tho  necessary  eu'eel  oi'oarnhio-  out  the  principle. 

Mr.  Everett.  The  oxen-.s-ion  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  I  e;  noted  in  my  re- 
marks on  the  Bth  of  Kcb'raary,  was  iVom  a  soeoeh  on  Mr.  Soulo's  amendment, 
offered,  T  think,  in  June.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  before  me  an  extract 
from  a  still  later  suecch  of  Mr.  Webster,  made  quite  l.'.te  in  the  session,  oil 
the  17th  of  July,  IS  50,  in  which  be  reiterati-d  thai:  stateuent.     In  it  he  said  : 

"  And  now,  sir,  what  do  Massachusetts  and  the  Ivorth.  the  anti-slavery 
states,  lose  by  this  aduislua  11'.?  What  is  It  they  lose?  I  put  tiial  auesuon 
to  every  gentleman  here,  and  to  eery  gee.  tie  emu  In  ihe  country.  They  lose 
the  ap;ilic;U!Ou  of  what  is  called  the  :  Wihnol  l.'roi  iso'  to  these  territories, 
and  that  is  all.  There  is  Uuthhig  else,  I  suppose,  thai  tlie  whole  Xorth  are 
not  ready  to  do.  They  wish  to  g.-:.;  Oollforni;!  into  Ihe  Llnion  ;  they  wish  to 
quiet  New  Mexico ;  tney  desire  i.o  terminate  the  dispute  about  the  Texan 
boundary  in  any  rea.-or.abio  manner,  cost  what  it  reasonably  may.  They 
make  no  sacrifice  in  all  that.     What  they  do  sacrifice  is  exactly  this :     The 
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application  of  the  ;  Wibuot-  Froviso:  ic.  the  territory  of  Now  Mexico  and  the 
to nit, ■;,!-.-  ol'  Utnh,  anil  thai  «t  aM." 

Could  Mr,  'Webster  have  used  ]nn,-;a;'.ge  like  thai:  if  ho  ]:ai.l  i.;ni.ior.=|r.Qd  that, 
at  the  same  time,  tin-  iiou-slavol  10I1 1 :n s=:  s'aieswero  losing  the  Missouri  re- 
striction, as  applied  to  the  whole  vast  torribny  included  in  11:0  bills  cow  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

Mr.  Drntijltv.  Of  course  that  was  all.  and  if  he  regarded  (ho  Missouri 
prohibition  in  the  same  light  as  ho  did  tin.-  Oregon  prohibition,  it  was  a  use- 
less, and,  in  that  connection,  a  senseless  proviso ;  and  hence  the  North  lost 
nothing-  by  no',  hav  i:ig  that  same  senseless,  useless  proviso  applied  to  Utah 
sv.!.l  Mew  Mexico.  Now,  to  show  iho  seraiTor  tied  In-  inns;  be  u',is"niien  a- 
to  Mr.  Webster's  authority,  lei  me  call  his  attention  back  to  this  passage  in 
his  7 tli  of  March  speech: 

"Under  one  or  other  of  these  laws,  even  loot  o"  tcrrito:y  in  the  states  or 
territories  has  now  received  a  iixed  and  decided  character." 

"What  laws  did  he  refer  to  when  he  spoke  ol'  "  one  or  oh  :er  of  those  taws?"' 
Ue  had  named  but  two,  the  Texas  compact,  and  (lie  !s\v  of  nature,  of  cli- 
mate, and  physical  geography,  which  occluded  slavery.  He  had  mentioned 
none  other;  and  ye'  he  says  ,;  one  or  other''  prohibited  slavery  in  all  the 
states  or  territories — Ihus  iuei.udi:;g  ^ieh:v-\"a,  as  well  as  TJtah  and  New 
Mexico. 

.1/.-.  .'."■■■  .-.■.',     That  was  net  drawn  in  auestion  at  all. 

Mr.  Dw.'jku.  Then,  if  it  was  not  drawn  in  question,  iho  speech  should 
not  have  been  quoted  in  support-  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  is  just 
what  I  complain  of  that,  if  it  was  not  ti:.i:s  lira  v.  i:  in  question,  that  use  ought 
not  to  have  been  made  of  in.  Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  wcil  known  that  Mr. 
Webster  supported  tiic  C on: premise  measures  of  1S50,  and  the  principle  in- 
volved in  them,  of  leaving  the  people  to  ,1-.  as  (hey  pioascd  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  think,  therefore,  that  1  have  shov.n  tii.it  these  gentlemen  are  not 
authorized  to  quote  the  name  either  e"  Mr.  Webster  or  Mr.  Clay  in  support 
of  the  position  which  they  tnke,  thai  this  hill  viola1.'..-;  the  lidth  of  compacts. 
Sir,  it  was  because  Mr.  Webster  went  mr  giving  the  people  in  the  territories 
the  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  unon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  because  he 
was  in  favor  of  er:ri ylng  olii  the  Co  a. st  i  tut  "o:i  in  regard  'o  fugitive  slaves,  that 
ho  was  not  alloweu  ;■■>  speak  in  d'aneuil  Hall. 

Mr.  Everett.     That  was  not  my  fault. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  know  it  was  not :  but  i  say  it  was  because  he  took  that 
position;  it  was  because  he  did  not  go  lor  a  prohibitory  policy ;  it  was  be- 
cause he  adVocatcd  iho  same  p:'h  triples  ivliVh  1.  no;;-  advocate,  because  he 
went  for  the  same  provisions  in  the  Ufaii  ISill  which  I  no w  sustain  in  this 
bili.  that  Boston  ahob'iomsts  turned  their  back  upon  him.  just  as  they  burnt 
me  in  effigy.  Sir,  if  identity  of  principle,  if  iiientiiy  of  suppnrt.  as  friends,  if 
identity  of  enemies  :ix  Mr.  Webster's  position,  his  an"hm-h:y  is  certainly  with 
r,s.  and  not  with  the  nboiUiouists.  I  liave  a  right,  therefore,  to  havo  the 
sympathies  of  his  l!o,sloii  friends  with  mo,  as  t  si  nspathixed  with  him  when 
the  same  principle  ...;l;  involved. 

Mr.  I'residenl,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  taken  up  so  much  lime  ;  hut  I  must 
notice  one  or  two  points  more.  So  much  has  been  said  about  the  Missouri 
Compromise  Act.  ami  about  a  ImMd'ul  compliance  with  it  by  the  North,  that 
I  must  follow  that  manor  a  little  further.  The  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wade)  has  referred,  to-night,  to  the  fact,  that  1  went  tor  carrying  out  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  the  'l.'e.vas  resolutions  of  1S-.15,  aid  in  lS4,s.  on  sev- 
eral occasions  ;  ami  he  actual':;.-  proved  ilia,;  J  neve:  abandoned  it  until  1  850, 
lie  need  net  have  taken,  'ho  pams  to  prove  that  fact  ;  tor  ho  got-  all  his  in- 
formation on  the  subject  f.om  mv  opening  speech  i;p;.n  liiis  bill.  I  told  yon 
then  that  I  was  willing,  as  a  Northern  man,  in.  18-15,  when  the  Texas  ques- 
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tion  arose,  to  carry  the  Missouri  (.'o-iu-omise  hue  ;l;i-:ii..^ii  thai-  state,  and  in 
IS-iS  I  offered  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  Oregon  B:l).  All  hough  I  did  not 
like  the  principle  involved  in  ihat  act,  yet  I  ivas  willing,  for  the  sake  of  har- 
mony, to  extend  it  to  tin?  Richie,  ami  abide  by  it  in  good  faith,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  slavery  agitation.  Tlic  -Missouri  Compromise  was  defeated  then  by 
the  sarac  class  of  politicians  who  aro  now  combined  in  opposition  to  the  Ne- 
braska Bill.  It  was  because  we  were  unable  to  ca?"T  out  that  Compromise, 
that;  a  necessity  (■.vis red'  'or  making  a  now  one  in  1B;10.  And  then  we  es- 
tablished this  great  princhde  'if  soll-go'.eiumeni  whi.-h  lies  ;it  tho  loundatior: 
of  all  our  institutions.  What  docs  his  charge  amount  to  ?  He  charges  it,  as 
a  matter  of  offense,  that  I  st  milled  in  "I  S45  and  in  (S-13  to  observe  [rood 
faith;  and  lie  ami  his  associates  dcl-suicd  niy  purpose,  and  deprived  n;e  of 
the  ability  to  tarry  out  what  he  now  says  is  Iho  plighted  laith  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Wads.  I  did  not  charge  the  sector  with  any  thing  except  wu lb 
milking1  a  ve'y  excellent  argument  on  my  side  of  the  question,  and  I  wished 
he  would  make  it  again  lo-nighh     That  was  all. 

Mi:  DQiiyi.au.  "What  was  the  argununl  which  I  made  ?  A  Southern  senator 
had  complained  that  'ho  .Missouri  Compromise  was  ji  mailer  of  injustice  1.0  tho 
South.  I  told  him  he  ought  not  to  complain  of  That  when,  his  Southern 
friends  were  hero  proposing  lo  accept  it ;  ami  if  we  couid  cany  it  on.:,  ho 
had  tto  right  to  maiee.  suck  a  complaint.  I  ',vas  anxious  o.i  carry  it  oat  It 
would  not  have  done  ibr  a  northern  man  who  was  opposed  to  the  measure, 
and  unwilling  to  ahiilo  it,  to  hike  that  pos-i tlon.  Il  would  not  have  'oeeomo 
tho  senator  from  Ohio,  who  then  ('enounced  the  very  measure  which  he  now 
calls  a  sacred  compact,  to  take  ihut  position,  lint  us  one  wdio  always  been 
in  favor  of  carrying  it  our  it  "was  legitimate  and  proper  that  I  should  make 
that  argument  in  reply. 

Sir,  as  T  have  said,  the  South  were  willing  hi  agree  to  the  Missoufi  Com-, 
promise  in  1S4-S,  When  il  was  proposed  be  me  to  the  Oregon  ISM!,  as  an 
nmer.diuent,  to  extend  that  line  to  tie  t'aciiie.  the  South  agreed  to  it.  Tho 
Ser'ate  adopted  Ihat  proposition,  ana  the  house  voted  it  down.  In  1850, 
after  the  Omnibus  Bill  had  broken  down,  ana  we  proceeded  to  pass  the 
Compromise  measures  sonare.tely.  I  proposed,  when  the  Utah  Bill  was  under 
discussion,  to  make  a  slight  variation  of  the  boundary  of  i  hat  territory,  so  as 
to  include  tho  M.ore.on  sc! '.lemon !s,  and  not  with  reference  to  any  other 
question;  and  il  km  suggosled  that  we  should  take  the  line  of  33°  30'. 
That  would  huvo  accomplished  tho  local  objects  of  the  amendment  very 
well.  But  when  T  proposed  it,  what  did  these  Freefloilers  say?  "What  did 
the  senator  from  .New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hale),  who  was  then  their  leader  in 
this  body,  say  ?     Hero  are  his  words : 

"Mr.  Hale,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  »  reason  why  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment  I  shall  vere  against  ;ii;'  iilr  bwise.  J  thiuk  lAtre  in  an  im- 
plication in  it.  [Laughter,]  I  will  vote  for  :!V  or  ilti''  either,  just  as  it  is 
convenient ;  but  it  is  idle  to  shui  our  eyes  to  die  fii-t  1.1. ar.  herfi  is  an  attempt 
in  this  bill — 1  will  not  cay  it  is  the  intention  of  the  mover— to  pledge  this 
Senate  and  Cong-ess  to  the  imaginary  lino  of  3(T  30',  because  there  are 
■;:/  i.-.th,  ■;";  ;i  reyerd  to  thif  nntrowray  about 
slavery,  I  wil  .-. 

nd-iii-  or  svl-ii./!  ■''■  (■■.-;.■■  ■■■!".■..■  '■■■■!■■'  :■■'■■'  .■.'-■■'.".■,:■(.  of  oar  kyUlaUou  />.'■«  to 

inalic  tk-:  para::  ■■'■;.■'.  :!-:i '■■'.■■  <..■.■■■■.■,■..■■.:,■(/  ::v  ?..  /.■■■■..:■  ■■in"e  and  free  li/ritory. 
And.  when  I  sav  that  I  exidnin  the  reus.:!;  whv  i  e:o  against  the  amend- 
ment." 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Hale  were  not  made  on  u  proposition  lo  extend  tho 
"Missouri  Oon.promi-.e  hoc  lo  the  Pecilie,  hut  on  a  proposition  to  fix  3u"  30' 
as  the  Southern  boundary  lira.:  of  Utah,  for  loeu'.  reasons,  lie  was  against  it 
because  there  might  be.  as  ho  -aid,  u:i  implication  growing  out  of  historical 
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recollections  in  favor  of  the  imaginary  line  bot.wcon  slavery  and  freedom. 
Does  tli at  look  as  if  Lis  object  was  to  gel  an  implication  in  thyor  of  preserv- 
ing sacred  this  line,  in  regard  to  wind:  gcuileuii.ei  now  say  there  was  a  sol- 
emn compact','  Thai  pro  position  may  illis'.tale  what  J.  wish  to  say  in  this 
connexion  uvion  n  point  winch  ha.s  been  mad:.'  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
as  to  the  effect  of  an  amendment  inserted  on  the  motion  ofiho  senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Mason)  into  Lao  Texas  bomnYiry  bill.  The  opponents  of  this 
measure  rely  upon  that  amendment  to  show  that  the  Texas  compact  wag 
preserved  by  the  acts  of  1S50.  1  have  already  shown,  in  my  former  speech. 
that  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  guaranty  to  the  state  of  Texas, 
with  her  oirci im scribed  boumbi.ru  s,  the  same  numbo"  of  states  which  she 
would  have  had  under  ln;r  larger  :;on:i:iarics.  and  with  tbo  same  rieht  to 
come  in  with  or  wnhout  slavery,  as  they  please. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  a-aiii  tlnd  tho-'e  was  no  such  thing  in- 
timated in  debate  as  thai  Ibc  country  cut  oil'  from  Texas  was  to  bo  relieved 
from  the  simulation  cf  tIulI,  comprooiise.  This  has  heeii  asserted  boldly  and 
unconditionally,  is  if  "hero  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  senator  from 
Gom-gia  (Mr.  Toombs)  i;i  his  speech,  showed  that,  i;i  Ins  address  to  bis  con- 
stituents of  that  state,  he  bad  proclaimed  to  loo  world  ika;:  tho  object  was  to 
establish  a  manciple  which  would  allow  iko  people  'o  decide  tkc  question  of 
slavery  lor  themselves,  K'orlli  as  well  as  South  of  3&*  30'.  The  line  of  36s 
ISO'  was  voted  down,  a.-  the  boundary  of  I. lab,  so  ilia'  fiere  should  not  bo 
oven  an  implication  hi  lav  or  of  an  imaginary  line  lo  <\\\  Me  freedom  and  slav- 
ery. Subsequently,  "wkou  ihe  Texas  Hoondary  Biil  was  under  consideration, 
on  the  next  day  a'iier  i.ho  amendment  of  iko  senator  from  Virginia  had  bcoti 
adopted,  tho  record  says: 

"  Mr.  Sebastian  n'.oi  rd  to  add  (o  the  second  ay'.ieie  the  Ibl -owing : 

"'On  the  condition  thai  iko  territory  hereby  ceded  may  be,  at  the  proper 
time,  formed  into  a  state,  and  admitted  into  tho  Union,  with  a  Constitution 
with  or  without  The  prohibition  ol'  slavery  k.erciu.  as  ILe  people  of  tire  said 
territory  may  at  the  time  determine.'  " 

Then  tho  senator  from  Arkansas  did  propose  that  tbo  territory  cut  off 
should  be  relieved  from  that  restriction-  in  express  terms,  and  allowed  to 
come  in  according  to  tko  r.rkieiphs  or.'  this  will.  Yfhut  was  done  ?  The  de- 
bate continued : 

" Mr,  Foots.  Will  niyfriead  aliow  me  in  apiieal  to  him  to  move  this 
amendment  when  the  U.-rritorml  bill  fur  \cw  .Mexico  slrdl  be  up  for  consid- 
eration !  It  will  eeriainly  lie  a  part  of  that  bill,  and  I.  stall  1 1)  on  vote  for  it 
tiilii  pleasure,      Now  it  w  iil  only  oir.h:;  trass  our  action." 

Let  it  be  remarked  biat  :io  one  denied  iho  propriety  of  the  provision.  All 
Seemed  to  acquiesce  in  l.lic  principle  ;  bat.  it  was  thoogiit  better  to  insert,  it 
in  the  territorial  bids,  as  we  aro  now  doing,  instead  of  adding  it  to  the  Texas 
Boundary  Bill.    The  debate  proceeded  : 

i:  Mi:  Sebastian.  My  only  object  in  offniug  tho  amendment  is  to  secure 
tho  assertion  of  Ihi-s  principle  beyond  a  doubt.  Too  principle  was  acqui- 
esced in  without  dillieuily  in  regard  to  too  territori  :l  e-ivernn:ent.  established 
for  Utah,  a  pa.rt  of  tins  acquired,  territory,  and  ii  is  proper,  in  my  opinion, 
that  h  should  lie  incorporated  in  this  hill. 

"Messrs.  Cuss.  Fo'ji",  and  otliers.  Uk,  withdraw  it. 

" Mr.  Si:/iu<!iiin.  I  baud,  this  is  tko  proper  place  for  it.  It  is  uncertain 
wketker  it  y  iil  be  incorporated  in  tiie  oi.lk.r  i.i.l  refeired  io.  and  the-  bib.  i'.s-.-Ii' 

It        1  b  that  the  effect 

was  to  release  tko  cc teat ry  North  of  :b.k'  iiii'  ironi  tiie  oiiligalion  of  tho  prohibi- 
tion; and  the  only  question  wa-s  wdiothcr  the  declaration  that  it  should  be 
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received  into  the  U:ii  :::i  "  v.-rtli  or  without  slr.vory:l  shnahl  be  inserted  in  Die 
Tox:;s  bid  or  the  territorial  bill. 

■'['■in  debate  was  continued,  a.nd  J  will  read  one  or  t,i«i  other  an-jages  : 

'blfr.  Fan!'..  I  wish  to  stale  lo-  the  senator  a  diet  of  which,  1  think,  ho  is  not 
observant  at  this  moment ;  and  llial  is.  that  the  senator  ti-oni  Virginia  lias  in- 
troduced an  amendnioiiT,  wdueh  is  now  n  part  oft-no  bill,  winch  re-cognizes  the 
Tox.as  oomnuet  of  ae  aexa'iou  in  ovory  respect. 

"Mr.  8d>a-«l:.-j>i.  I  was  aware  of  the  effect  oi'tho  atuer.dmont  of  the  senator 
from  Virginia.  It  is  in  regard  (o  the  number  of  states  to  be  formed  out  of 
Texas,  and  is  referred  to  only  in  general  terms." 

Thus  it  will  be  scan  that  the  senator  f'em  Arkansas  than  e~cp*ninori  [he 
amendment  of  the.  senator  from  Virginia,  which  lend  boea  adopted,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  in  which  1  explained  it  in  my  oijoiiiu.^  speech.  The  senator 
from  Arkansas  continued: 

"If  this  amendment  be  the  si 
ginia^  there  can  certainly  bo  no 
think  it,  proncrly  belongs." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  nobody  dispuled  thai  Ihu  re.sii'cl.ion  was  to  be  re- 
moved: and  the  only  question  was  .IS  to  the  bill  i:i  which  that  declaration 
would  be  put.     It  seems,  Horn  the  record,  b  ia"  1  took  part  in  the  debate,  and 

"Mr.  Douglas.  This  baundary.  as  now  fixed,  veo-ald  leave  Now  Mexico 
bounded  on  the  cant  by  tl.o  10::°  of  kmiidi.udc  up  to  Hli-  31)',  and  then  cast  to 
the  .100°;  and  it  leave's  ::  narrow  nock  of  land  between  US°  30/  and  the  old 
boundary  of'Toxas,  that  mm'.J  not  naturally  and  properly  go  to  New  Mexico 
when  it  should  become  a  stale.  This  amendment  would  eompel  lis  to  include 
it  in  New  Mexico,  or  to  Ibrin  it  in'o  another  state.  "When  the  principle  slid! 
come  up  in  tho  biil  lor  tin.;  orgnnh'r.tiou  oj'  a  territorial  government  for  Now 
Mexico,  no  doubt  the  same  vole  which  hiserlea  it  iu  the  Omnibus  Bill  and  the 
Utah  bill,  will  insert  it  there. 

:'  AVrsrai  S>: ■■:■';.  '■:■:* s.  Mo  doubt  of  it." 

Upon  that  debate  the  amende.-,™-,  of  the  senator  from  Arkansas  was  voted 
down,  because  it  was  avowed  and  distinctly  nude's  rood  that  tho  amendment 
of  the  senator  tVom  Virginia,  taken  in  eounoieion  with  !'.  e  remainder  of  the 
biil,  aid  release  the  count  it  coded  by  Texas  Norl.i  of  lid-  :10;  from  tbo  restric- 
tion; and  it  was  tiea'ced  that  if  we  did  not  pat  it  ir.to  the  Texas  boundary  bill 
it.  should  go  into  the  territorial  bill,  f  slated,  as  a  reason  why  it  should  not 
go  into  the  Texas  iaiuudary  bili,  teat  if  it  did  it  would  bo  a  compact;  and 
would  compel  us  to  put  the  who'.e  ceded  country  hilo  one  stale,  when  it 
might  be  more  convenient  and  natural  to  make,  a  difibroni  boundary.  I 
nledgod  mvioif then  that  it  should  be  pat  in'o  the  territorial  bill;  and  when 
we  considered  the  territorial  bid  tor  Now  Mexico  we  put  in  tho  same  clause, 
so  far  as  tho  oouulrv  ceded  hi-  Texas  was  embraced  whhiu  that  territory,  and 
it  passed  iu  that  sbane.  When  it  went  into  The  house  i.hoy  united  the  two 
bills  ioeo'her,  a.mi  thus  this  clneso  passed  iu  the  sumo  biil,  as  tho  senator 
from  Arkansas  desired. 

Now,  sir,  have  1  ael  shown  conclusively  that,  it  was 
that  debate-  that  tho  elTec:  was  to  release  the  eounuy  Xoii'a  of  3(5°  30',  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Texas,  from  the  ooeration  of  thai  restriction,  and  to  pro- 
vide tlut  it  should  come  into  the  Union  with  or  without  shivery,  as  its  people 
should  see  proper? 

That  being  tire  esse,  I  asi;  tho  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Chase)  if  hi:  ought 
not  to  have  boon  cautious  when  In;  charged  over1  and  ove:  again  that  there 
was  not  a  word  or  a-  svlinble  uttered  in  dobrde  to  that  oiibet?  Should  he  not 
have  been  cautions  whim  he  said  that  it  was  a  mere  a.ftor- thought  on  my 
part?    Should  ho  not  have  been  cautious  when  he  said  that  even  I  never 
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dreamed  of  it  up  to  the  4th  of  January  of  this  year?  Whereas  the  record 
shows  that  I  made  a  speech  i:o  tent  effect  doriiu:  the  pendor>e.y  of  the  bills  of 
1850.  The  same  statement  we.s  rc|ie;.lcd  by  noai-ly  o'.ci'y  *:iator  win  fal- 
lowed him  in  debate  hi  opposition  to  this  bill;  uiiii  ii  is  now  being  circulated 
over  the  country,  ] n.;  = :-] i ~ ! i «.:■- L  in  every  nboiirion  paper,  and  rend  o.ti  every  stump 
by  every  nbohdion  ornlor,  hi  order  to  jet  up  n  prejudice  noiimst  me  and  the 
measure  I  have  introduced.  Those  ircnilcaiei!  should  not  have  dared  to  utter 
the  statement  witbout  knowing  whether  i';  was  correct  or  not.  These  records 
are  troublesome  lUuirs  sometimes.  It  is  not-  proper  'or  a  man  to  charge 
another  with  a  mere  iif-.or-thom.';it  because  ho  >Iid  not  know  that  he  had 
advocated  the  same  principles  before.  iSecauso  ho  did  not.  know  it  he  should 
not  take  it  for  grained  that  nobody  else  did.  Lot  mo  tell  the  senators  that  it 
is  a  very  unsale  rule  Ibr  them  to  rely  upon.  They  oiiK-'t t:'  I1"™  Im'b  sufficient 
respect  for  a  brother  senator  !o  ha',  e  believed,  when  lie  crime  forward  with  an 
hnoormnt  proposition,  thai,  he  hud  investigated  it.  They  ought  to  have  had 
sullieioni  respect  for  a  committee  of  this  body  to  have  assumed  that  they 
meant  what  they  said. 

When  I  sco  such  a  system  of  mishitororelauon  and  misrepresental 
view-,  oflaws,  of  records,  of  debate-,  all  tendm;.;  to  mislead  li.ie  public, 
cue  prejudice,  and  to  propa.Lrnie  error,  nave  T  no:  a  right  to  eiposo  it  ': 
p'.ain  terms,  without,  being  arraigned  lor  violating  ibo  eor.rt.esies  of  the  Si 

Mr.  President,  frequeni  roibronec  hes  been  mado  in  debate  to  the  admission 
of  Arkansas  as  a  slave!  .elding  shuc,  as  furmshh-.g  evidence  that  the  abolition- 
ists and  ii'cesoilcrs,  who  have  recently  become  so  much  enamored  with  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  have  u'.wnvs  i-eeu  iiiii.lif.il  to  iis  stipulations  nod  im- 
plications. I.wijJ  show  that  the  roiorcuoo  is  unfortunate  lor  them.  When 
Arkansas  applied  lor  admission  in  lS.TC;,  objection  was  mado  in  co  use  que  nee 
of  tli©  provisions  of  lier  Constitution  in  respect  to  slavery.  When  the  aboli- 
tionists and  ffeosoi'ers  of  that  day  were  amis/re. I  for  ninkino;  that  objection, 
upon  the  ground  thai  Arkansas  was  South  of  iir)0  110',  "hoy  replied  that  tho 
net  of  1S2'J  was  never  a  compromise,  much  less  a  compact,  imposing  any  ob- 
ligation upon  the  see, lessors  of  ihoso  who  passed  tho  net  to  [my  any  nioro  re- 
spect to  its  provisions  fiiaa  to  any  ether  enactment  of  ordinary  legislation.  I 
have  the  debates  before  me,  but  will  occupy  the  attention  of  tho  Sonata  only 
to  read  one  or  two  paragraphs.  Mr.  Ham;,  of  .Now  York,  in  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  Ark  a  !>::■■■■  a-. .;    "  ;  v .."  >■; !  i  b;-  state,  said: 


parted  with  its  right  to  pro'  ibit  uo  mire  lection  oi'  dnvcrv  bio  the  territory 
south  of  36°  30'  north  latitude." 

.Ho  acknowledged  that  by  ilio  M"]s40Vii"r  eempromise,  as  ho  said  it  was 
preposteronsiy  termed,  the  Xerth  was  estopped  ii'om  denying  the  right  to 
hold  slaves  South  of  that  due;   but,  be  added  : 

"There  are,  to  my  mind,  immiornble  objections  to  the  soundness  of  (hat 
proposition," 

Here  they  am : 

"In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  compromise  or  compact  whereby  Con- 
gress surrendered  one  power,  or  yielded  suv  jurisdiction;  me.  I.  in  the  second 
place,  if  it  had  done  so,"  it  was  a 'mere  legislative  act,  that  could  not  bind 
■!    '■■     ■  ■'■  '-  a  repeal  at  the  will  of  any  suceced- 

-s  of  the  vatioos  speeches  made  in  oppo- 

s  by  the  same   class  of  poiitiebr •-.,   ■.■.!. o 

the  JXebrnska  bill,  upon  liio  {."round   that  it  violates  a  solemn 

!o  much  for  tiro  speeches.    Sow  for  the  vote.    The  journal  which 
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I  hold  in  my  band  showa   that  forty-nto©  northern  votes  were  recorded 

against  cho  admission  of  Arkansas. 

Yet,  air,  in  utter  disregard— arid  charity  loads  me  to  hope,  in  profound 
irrr-.orance--of  ali  these  I;".-::-1,  s_:-:-.u-!o;ni;T!  are  boasting  boa;  ihe  Xorlh  always 
observed  the  contract,  never  domed  its  validity,  never  wished  to  violate  il; 
and  they  have  even  rclerred  !o  the  oases  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  as  in-sUuicca  of  their  pood  faith. 

New,  is  it  possible  ihni,  g  mm.  men  c^i.hl.  :  i.|  sii^o  iho;c  things  could  l;o 
said  and  distributed  in  their  speeches  without  exjiosuru  ?  IHd  (hoy  presume 
that,  inasmuch  as  their  lives  were  devoted  lo  shivery  agitation,  whatever 
they  did  not  know  about  Hie  bislory  of  That  question  did  not  exist?  I  am 
wiiihig  to  believe,  1  hope  i'.  may  be  the  fact,  that  tlu.y  were  nrofoimdiy  igno- 
rant of  all  these  records,  all  these  debate?,  all  (he so  facts,  which  overthrow 
every  position  they  have  assumed.  I.  wish  the  senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Itesi- 
senden).  who  delivered  lbs  maiiiei:  suec-ch  here  io-algld.  and  who  made  a 
grout  many  sly  stabs  at-  me.  had  informed  himself  mien  the  subject  before 
!u)  repeated  all  these  groundless  as.-er-iions.  f  can  exotic  him,  lor  (ho  reason 
that  he  has  been  here  hut  a  'ew  days,  and,  having  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  abolition  coeilcderaies,  was  -.mwisc  and  sintjile  enough  i.o  beiiove 
that  what  they  had  published  e odd  be  relied  c,  eon  as  stubborn  facts.  Ho 
may  bo  an  innocent  victim.  I  hope  he  can  have  the  cxeoso  of  not  having 
investigated  the  subject,  i  em  willing  io  excuse  him  on  the  ground  that  he 
aid  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  ami  it  is  the  only  cxeuso  wh.ich  I 
can  make  Ibr  him.  I.  w  ill  say,  however,  thr.t  I  do  not  thud;  he  was  required 
by  his  loyally  to  the  aholiiicalsls  io  repeat  eery  oisreniirabki  insinuation 
whieii  they  made.  Why  did  he  throw  into  bis  soeeeh  that  loul  inuondo 
about  "a  northern  man  wbh  southern  principles,"  and  then  quote  the  senator 
ii'om  Massaehusclts.  (Mr.  Syimticrj  as  iiis  muhorllyV  Ay,  sir,  I  say  that  foul 
insinuation.  Did  noi:  the  senalor  Irom  Massac  nusohs  who  ih'ST,  dragged  it 
into  th.is  debate  wish  Io  have  the  public  understand  ihat  .1  was  known  as  a 
northern  man  with  seu"hern  principles?  Was  not  that  'he  allusion?  If  it 
was,  he  availed  himself  of  a  ear.t  phrase  in  the  public  mind,  in  violation  of 
the  truth  ofhi.slory.  I  know  of  but  one  man  in  this  eooutry  who  ever  made 
it  a  boast  that  he  was  ''a  northern  man  with  sojlhern  iaiueijdes.:i  and  Itt: 
(turning  to  Mr.  Sumner)  was  your  candidate  Ibr  the  Presidency  in  1848. 
(Ayiplause  in  the  galleries.) 

The  Frcsidhig   Vjjlcer  (Mr.  Mason.)    Order,  order. 

Mr.  l.ioughi.s.  Jf  his  sarcasm  was  intended  Ibr  Mania  Van  Huron,  it  in- 
volves a  family  quarrel,  with  which  I  have  no  disposition  lo  interfere.  I  will 
only  add  that  I  have  been  able  to  diseuver  uetbmg  in  the  present  position  or 
recent  history  of  U.ai  distinguished  statesman  which  won  hi  lead  me  to  covet 
the  nobri'iad  by  which  he  is  Itnowt: — "a  northern  man  with  soutbern  prin- 
ciples." 

Mr.  President,  the  senators  from  Ohio  and  Massachusot Is  (Mr.  Cbascnud 
Mr.  Sumner)  have  taken  tiio  liberty  to  impeach  my  molhccs  in  bringing  for- 
ward II lis  measure.  I  oesire  io  l\uo',v  by  wii.it  right  they  arraign  me,  or  by 
what  authority  they  impute  to  me  other  and  diirerent  motives  than  those 
which  I  have  assigned.  1  have  -mown  lioni  the  record  thar '!  advocated  and 
voted  for  the  same  jehi.-iples  and  |, revisions  in  too  compromise  ocls  of  1S50 
which  arc  embraced  its  this  bill.  I  have  proven  that  I  put  liiesame  construc- 
tion anon  (hose  measures  imnieaiak-ly  after  f  hi  ir  adoption  I  bat  is  given  in  the 
report  which  I  submitted  this  session  from  the  e'emmittee  on  Territories.  I 
have  shown  tha;  the  Legislature  of  I'.iiaois  at  h.s   firs:  session,   after  those 

measure;  were  euai.tea.  passed  resolatloes  aqjaOi  ii.g  11 l,  i.ia]  liceinring  that 

the  same  great  prim  iples  of  scli-govorumenl.  shouhi  be  iuoorp orated  into  ah 
territorial  organizations.     Yet.  sir,  in  the  face  of  these  lasts,  these  senators 
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have  the  hardihood  I o  deelaro  Lbnt  this  was  nil  an  "aftcrdhought'  on  ray 
port,  conceived  !br  the  fast  time  dnrhiy  the  yi\-s::r:  shot; ;  and  that  the 
measure  in  offered  as  ;s  hid  lor  ■.  rc-:JliJ.,-:i-  ial  eu' ..•■■; !  Are  they  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving that  an  hoiiesl.  i:ia:i  ('Mi  (in  a  rla/ht  thin;;;  from  v.- 1 j : ; I : ■.-  motives ?  a 
must  be  nermiU.ed  to  toll  those  senators  thai  Ihoir  experience  in  seeking  po- 
litical mefermeut  does  not  furnish  a  satb  rale  by  which  to  judge  the  charac- 
ter and  principles  of  other  senators  I 

!  :nu.?.  ho  permi'.led  to  led  'Jo  sens  lor  from  Ohio  Mia:  .1  hid  not  ohl.ain  my 
peat  in  this  body  ei'hcr  by  a  Corrupt  bargain  o:  a  dishonorable  coalition  !  I 
must  be  permitted  to  remind  the  senator  Iron;  Massachusetts  that  I  did  not 
enter  into  any  combinations  or  aiTaagemonts  by  which  my  character,  my 
principles,  and  my  honor,  were  set  ep  ai-  public  aueiioa  or  private  sale,  in 
order  to  procure  a  seat  in  the  ir-emito  of  the  United  States]  I  did  not  como 
into  the  Senate  hy  any  such  means. 

Mr.   Wetter,     liu'.  there  are  some  men  whom  I  ir.iow  that  did. 

Mr.  Chare,  (to  Mr.  Wehcr.)     Do  jam  say  thai.  I  came  hero  hy  a  bargain? 

Th'!  rresiiii:-,.y  Oiikzr,  (Mr.  Mason.)  Order  must  be  preserved  in  the 
Senate. 

7s.   W-Ahr.     I  will  explain  what  I  moan. 

■■a-  9  nator  from  Iflinois  is  entitled,  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa.  I  call  both  the  senator  from  California  and  senator  from 
Ohio  to  order. 

Mr.  Tiov.ylo*.  I  eaanot  yield  the  door  uiifi)  I  get  through.  I  say,  then, 
them  is  nothing  which  auilnahaal  thai,  Senator  to  impricei  my  motives. 

Mr.  Chase.  Will  the  soeie.lor  from  Illinois  allow  me  ?  Does  he  say  that  I 
came  into  iho  Senate  by  a  corrupt  bargain? 

Mr.  Douglas,  i  cannot  -jic-rn-li:  11a;  senator  to  change  '.he  issue.  lie  lias 
arraigned  me  on  the  charee  of  seeking  high  nolitieal  station  by  unworthy 
means.  I  tell  hi :n  there  is  nothing  hi  my  history  which  would  create  tlio  sus- 
picion that  I  dime  into  the  Senate  bv  ■:.  corrupt  bargain  or  a.  disgraeeihl  coah- 
tion? 

Mr.  Chase.  "Whoever  says.  !hat  I  came  here  by  a  eorfnpt  bargain  states: 
what  is  false. 

Mr.    W'rl/r.      Mr.  .Prosaic-it 

Mr.  Douglas.  My  friend  from  California  will  wait  till  I  get  through,  if  ho 
pleases. 

The  PrtsUiia-j  Oj):.:<:r.     The  srnul.or  from  Illinois  is  en: hied  to  iho  floor. 

Mr.  Voarila*.  It  will  not  do  lor  the  senator  from  Ohio  to  return  ode  use.  a 
expressions  after  what  I  have  said  and  proven.  Nor  ean  I  permit  hiia  to 
change  the  issue,  and  Ihoroby  divert  pub  Ik:  indention  from  tiie  enormity  of  his 
offence,  in  charging  me  with  airworthy  motives,  while  performing  e  high 
public  duty,  in  obeoi-'iioo  to  tue  expressed  y.'ldi  ami  known  principles  of  ire 
state.  I  choose  to  maintain  my  own  position,  and  leave  too  public  to  ascer- 
tain, if  they  do  not  r,n  dors 'and,  how  ami  by  what  means  tie  was  clocked  la 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chase.  If ;he senator  will  allow  :uo.  I  will  say,  in  reply  to  tie  remarks 
which  the  senator  iias  hist  made,  that  I  aid  net  maters!  ami  him  us  calling  upon 
mo  for  any  explanation  of  :1a:  statement:  which  he  said  was  made  hi  regard 
to  a  president  hi  Lid.  The  exact  statement  in  the  address  was  this — it  was  a 
question  udaros.seu  to  fie  people:  ':  Woe.":.;  thay  alio  v.-  iho'lr  dearest  rigiils  to 
bo  made  tin:  hazards  of  a  })rosidemial  gaiuct"  Thai,  was  the  exact  expres- 
sion. Sow,  sir,  il:  is  we'd  known  that  ail  these  .ureal:  measures  in  the  country- 
are  influenced,  more  or  less,  by  rcierenee  to  the  great  public  canvasses  which 
are  gome;  on  from  time  to  time.  I  certainly  did  nut  intend  to  impute  to  the 
senator  tram  Illinois — and  1  ilesire  always  to  do  j.tstiee— in  that  any  improper 
motive.     I  do  not:  think  il.  1-.  an  unworthy  anhhtiou  lo  desire  to  he  a  President 
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of  the  United  States  I  do  not  think  tli.it  the  bringing  jovn-'iirtl  of  a  measure 
with  reference  to  tins!:  object  would  bo  an  : mpro |  jc- f  thing,  it'  Iko  measure  lit 
proper  in  itself  .1  liiill'i-  from  the  senator  in  my  judgment  of  the  measure,  I 
do  not  think  the  measure  is  a  I'ight  ore.  _  l:i  lh;it 1  oxaross  tho  judgment 
which  I  honestly  envcriLnii.  I.  do  r.ot  eonaciut  Ills  j  ml  _■:!■. ut ;  i  do  not  make, 
and  I  do  not  desire  lo  make,  uuy  porii.riiil  mipuin'ions  upon  him  in  reference 
to  a  great  public  question. 

J/r.    l-Feii/'.     Mr.  President 

J/?-.  Dcuijk/y.  I  cannot  allow  my  IVieuit  from  Calif:  a-nia  to  Come  into  the 
debate  at  this  !imr,  fir  ill's  is  my  peculiar  business.  I  may  let  him  in  after 
awhile.  I  wish  to  examine  the  explanation  of  1 1  _o  senator  from  Ohio,  and 
see  whether  I  oiighl  to  accept  il.  lis  saiisihotory,  I'm  hi;s  quoted  tbii  language 
of  the  address,  it  is  undeiiia-le  that  mat  iaugn.igooicarly  iir.purod  to  mo  the 
design  of  bringing  irenvaid  this  lji H  with  a  view  of  soourmg  my  own  eieclion  lo 
the  presidency.  Then,  by  way  of  excusing  khnseif  far  imputing  to  me  such 
a  purpose,  the  senator  says  tiiat  ho  dors  not  consider  it  "  an  unworthy  muni- 
tion;" and  hence  he  says  that,  in  making  the  ck:irgo.  i.'O  docs  not  hvipugn  my 
motives.  I  must  remind  him  ilml,  ill  addition  to  that  insinuation,  he  only 
said,  in  the  same  address,  Unit  my  bill  was  a.  "  criminal  betrayal  of  precious 
rights;"  he  only  said  it  was  :'  an  atrocious  plot  ,'.■,.-.■■  iust  fret-, lorn  and  human- 
ity;" ho  only  said  that  it  was  '■  meditated  buii  faith  ;:'  lie  only  spoke  signiLi- 
eantly  of  "ecrviio  ticmagogtios:'1  he  only  e tilled  npou  the  preachers  of  the 
G-ospcl  and  tho  poop.e  Lit  Inch-  public  meetings,  i.o  i;  on  ounce  and  resist  s;icb  a 
monstrous  iniauUv.  Tn  saying  ail  this,  and  much  of  l.he  smno  sort,  he  now 
assures  me.  in  the  presence  ofihe  ^euatr,  that  ho  did  not  mean  the  ehargo  to 
imply  an  ,;unwo:'ihy  mnbition  ;:'  thai  it  ivas  not  intended  as  a  "personal  im- 
putation" upon  u ii-  motives  or  i-ih-lll-Ut ;  and  that  be  meant  -'no  personal  dis- 
respect" to  me  as  the  until*  oi'  the  incisure.  In  reply.  I  will  content  myself 
with  tho  remark-,  (hat  rhe.L'e  is  a  very  wid'  diU'en  nee  ;;■!  opinion  between  the 
senator  from  Ohio  and  mysei""  in  re-peel  to  the  moaning'  of  words,  and  es- 
peeial'.y  in  regard  to  the  lino  of  conduct  v.hieb,  in  a  public  man,  does  not 

■  -*;'"te  an.  unworthy  ainbitiou. 

Yelter.     Now,  I  ask  my  friend  from  Illinois  to  give  way  to  me  for  a 


Mr.  Douglas.     I  yield  the  floor, 

A   debate  then   took   place   between   Messrs  "Weller  and 

Cluise,  which  is  omitted  hero. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Will  the  senator  from  Illinois  yield  the  door  to  me  for  a. 
moment  ? 

Mr.  Biii-glas.     As  I  presume  if  is  on  the  same  point,  I   will  hear  tho  testi- 

Mr.  Sumner.  Jlr.  President,  I  shrink  always  insthiclh  fly  irom  any  effort 
to  repel  a  personal  assault.  1  do  not  recognize  ihr  jurisdiction  of  this  "body 
to  try  my  eleel  ion  I.o  the  .Senate ;  but  I.  do  state,  in  reply  lo  the  senator  from 
Illinois,  that  if  he  moans  to  suggest  thai  I  came  into  the  body  by  any  waiver 
of  principles;  by  ary  ahandomik.-uf  of  my  principles  of  any  kind;  by  any 
effort  or  activity  of  my  own.  in  any  degree,  he  slides  that  which  rannot  be 
sustained  by  the  facts.  I  never  soi.tght.  in  any  way.  the  office  which  I  now 
hold;  nor  was  I  a.  party,  in  any  ivay.  directly  or  indhvo-.ly,  to  those  efforts 
which  placed  ine  here. 

Mi:  Jhi'jjta-i.  1.  do  not  ooinpiain  of  my  f::.or.d  from  CiLlirbrnia.  iijr  Lnlei']ios- 
ing  in  the  manner  he  has;  lot  I  see  that  it  was  very  appropriate  in  him  to  do 
so.  But,  sir,  the  senator,  Ifom  Massae'.ir.selt-  eomes  up  iviiii  a  very  bold  front, 
and  denies  the  right  of  ;iv,y  nian  to  jait  iiim  on  defence  for  the  manner  of  his 
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election.  He  says  it  is  comrr.ry  to  his  principles  to  tngaec  in  persouni  as- 
saults. If  lie  cx;),::i .■;  to  :i.v:iil  hhnselt  of -,be  I js.ii.. .■!:!.  of  such  n  plea,  lie  should 
nor  in  accordance  ■.vir.li  his  p;-olbssed  pri:id|jli  s,  ana  refrain  :i  o;lj  assa;  iking  Iho 
character  and  impugni;  a  '.he-  moiiv.  ■  uf  ;;-i: or  it.™  ihan  himself.  Everybody 
knows  that  lie  ■"_■:*■■: ■_■  I:'.'!'1.1  by  -i  coalition  or  combination  between  political  par- 
ties holding  opposite  fine!  hostile  opinio:!;-.  ! ) 1 1 r.  ii  U  mil:  !iiy  [i-.irpo.ac  to  go  in- 
to i.lio  morality  (if  l.ho  nudu^s  involved  hi  his  election.  The  public  know  l.ho 
history  of  thai  notorious  eo;ditiori,  ami  have  (armed  its  judgment  upon  it.  It 
will  not  do  for  tho  senator  to  say  : li.it  lie  was  not  a  paity  to  it,  for  he  thereby 
betrays  a  consciousness  of  the  immortniily  of  the  transaction  without  ao- 
qnir.liii'.;-  himself  o:'  1.1  it;  respous"-;ili".los  v-.-iiU.-li  iusliy  ri r ::.iijli  to  liim.  .Vs  well 
might  the  receiver  of  stolen  gooes  deny  any  responsibility  [br  the  laroency, 
while  luxuriating  in  the  proceeds  of  too  crime,  ns  the  senator  to  avoid  the 
eonsetfjencas  rasokmg  froiii  the  n'.odo  of  his  election,  while  lie  clings  to  the 
office.  I  mast  ho  permitted  to  remind  iiim  of  what  he  certainly  can  never 
forgot,  that  when  la:  arrived  here  to  take  bis  s::-at  tor  too  lirst  time,  so  firmly 
were  senators  impressed  with  ILe  conviction  tua!  ho  had  bean  elected  by  dis- 
honorable and  corrnpi.  means,  there  wero  very  few  who,  for  a  long  time,  could 
deem  it  consistent  with  personal  honor  to  hold  private  intercourse  with  him, 
!;o  general  v.eis  that  impression,  that  for  a  ion;;'  time,  he  was  avoided  and 
shunned  as  a  person  unworthy  of  t'.io  a-:-'  ■':  '"'.■  i  ::■:  :■:■  :.:lcmeu.  Gradually, 
however,  iheso  injurious  impressions  were  worn  away  by  bis  bland  maimers 
and  amiable  deportment;  and  !  roe/rot  That  l.ho  sen-tor  s;  ould  now,  by  a  vio- 
lation of  all  the  rules  of  courtesy  i-nd  propriety,  compel  me  to  refresh  his  mind 
upon  these  ur. welcome  reminiscences. 

Mr.  Chase.  If  the  senator  refers  to  me.  he  is  staling  a  fact  of  which  I  have 
no  knowledge  at  all.     .1.  eame  hero 

Mr.  Iki'Miias.  I  was  not  speaking  c-l'tl:o  sonnfe*-  from  Ohio,  but  ofllis  con- 
f.-derate  in  slander,  iho  s-.uai-:'  ■'■■■,■  i  Me-Saca  "■■it.-.  (Mr.  Sumner).  I  have  a 
word  now  to  say  to  the  other  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wade).  On  tlio  day 
when  I  exposed' 11 -.is  abolition  address,  so  full  of  slanders  and  calumnies,  ho 
lose  and  stated  thai,  a".  I  hooch  his  name  was  signed  to  it,  he  had  never  read 
it;  and  so  willing  was  ho  to  endorse  an  nbolrjou  document,  that  he  signed  it 
in  blank,  ivithou:  knowing  what  it  contained. 

Mr.   Wade.     I  have  always  fraud  them  trua 

Mr.  Boi-tgla*.  He  sta.tod  thai  from  wiiat  f  had  exposed  of  its  contents  he 
did  not  hesitalc  to  endorse  every  word.  ]n  tiio  same  speech  iio  sa.id.  that  in 
Ohio  a  negro  was  as  good  as  a  while  man;  with  ilie  avowal  that  he  did  not 
consider  himself  any  hotter  than  a  free  negro.  1  have  only  '.o  say  that  I  should 
not  have  noticed  it  if  none  hut  fee  negroes  bad  signed  itl 

Iho  senator  from  .New  York  (Mr.  t-ewardi,  when  I  we.s  shout  to  call  him  to 
account  for  this  slanderous  i .■reduction,  promptly  denied  II. at  lie  ever  signed 
tho  document.  Sow,  J  say  that  it  Ins  been  ciieul.-.t-u  with  his  name  attached 
to  it;  then  I  want  to  knew  of  the  senators  who  sent  out  the  document,  who 
forged  the  name  ef  tine  -senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Ghase.  I  am  glad  ikal  the-  senator  has  as";ed  that  question.  I  have 
only  to  say,  in  rcfe-reuee  t:j  that  metier,  that  i  have  not  iho  slightest  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  the  manner  in  wha-h  va:-ioi.;s  names  wore  appended  to  that 
document.  It  was  prepared  to  be  sigiea.  and  v.-.:-,  ;■'  o  d,  by  the  gentlemen 
here  who  are  known  as  independent  Democrats,  ana  how  any  other  names 
came  to  be  added  to  if  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  Douglas,  ft  is.  not  a  satisfactory  answer,  for  those  who  confess  to  tho 
preparation  anil  publication  of  a  dooumeut  idled  wild  instill  and  calumny, 
Willi  forged  nmues  afliioued  to  it  let  the  purpose  of  huea:t:ag  to  it  respecta- 
bility, to  inte-n-jse  a  loch  meal  denial  that  they  committal  the  crime.  Some- 
body did  ibrgc  other  peopled  names  to  that  document.     The  senators,  from 
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Ohio  and  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Chase  and  Mv  i 
l.horship  and  publication;  upon  them  rests  tl". 
(.'onmviuod  tlio  forgery. 

Mr.  President.  !.  have  done  wilh  these  acrsomi".  matters.  1  regret  !iio  ne- 
cessity which  compelled  me  to  devote  so  much  time  lo  them.  All  I  have  done 
and  said  has  "been,  in  the  way  or  self-defense,  as   Lhi;   Senate  can  boar  me 

Mr,  President,  I.  have  also  occupied  a  iioed  tieal  of  time  in  exposing  the 
cant  of  these  gentlemen  abo  d  ih  ■  aanctiJ  j  of  i"  e  Misao  ni   Compromise,  and 

the  dishonor  attached  to  Ll iu  vjol-uiuii  of  plighted  faith.  I  have  exposed  thcao 
matters  in  order  lo  s'ikhi-  iliut.  the  object  of  Ihoso  men  is  to  withdraw  from 
public  attention  the  real  principle  involved  in  the  bill.  They  well  know  that 
the  abrogation  of  Hie  Missouri  i_'..nupvouaso  is  uio  incident  and  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bi'.l.  They  well  uiidcrsiLuui  that  the  report  of  tin:  committee  and 
the  bill  propose  to  osf:Jjh.-h  i.he  principle  in  all  territorial  organizations,  that 
the  question  or  slavery  .siial[  he  refeire:i  to  tl.fi  people  lo  regulate  for  them- 
selves, and  llial  such  lc;iis!aiioii  ffaoaid  bo  1  au  as  was  necessary  to  remove 
a. I  legal  obsi rue: ions  l.o  Tie  f:co  e  irrciso  of  this  [ash I  ay  the  people. 

The  eighth  section  of  I'oe  Missouri  Ael  standing  hi  the  way  of  this  great 
principle  must  he  rendered  inor.erai.ive  and  void,  whether  expressly  repealed 
or  not,  in  order  to  give  (.lies  people  the  power  of  rrgidalieg  their  own  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  i. -on  s  tiled  ion. 

Now,  sir,  if  these  gondii. ■men  have  enure  coi.cidenoo  in  pie  correctness  of 
(heir  own  position,  why  lIo  the;,  not  ir.wl  Ihe  issue  boldly  and  fairly,  and 
controvert  ihe  soundness  of  ibis  great  jaiucpae  of  popular  sovereignty  in  obe- 
dience to  I  ha  Constitution  '-'  1'ney  know  full  well  ihnt  this  was  the  principle 
upon  whhh  the  colon ies  separated  Pom  i;u.  (..rowo  of  I'livst  llritain,  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  liie  battles  of  I.he  iievolulion  wore  fouglit,  and  the  principle 
upon  whhh  our  republican  system  was  ibronied.  Thrv  can  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  too  Hevoloiion  grew  eat  of  Ihe  assertion  of  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  imperial  ;;  ova  rumen:,  to  hiioiTera  wilh  the  iati  rnal  affairs  and  do- 
mestic concerns  of  the  colonies,  .fe  this  eor.ncehou  I  will  invito  nttiintion  lo  a 
few  extracts  from  Ihe  insi.ri.clinrs  of  the  dafarent.  colonies  to  their  nolog-ates 
hi  the  Continental  1 1  engross,  with  the  view'  of  Ibrmina;  such,  a  onion  as  woidd 
onafble  thereto  make  sneers -did  rodsinueo  lo  i.oe  ollbn.s  of  ihe  crown  to  destroy 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  free  government  by  interfering  with  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  colonics. 

I  v.-il!  begin  with  Poim  wlvaaia,  whose  fie vo lioa  to  the  principle  of  human 
liberty,  and  the  obligations  of  the  (bnsti'ution,  has  acquired  far  her  the  proud 
title  of  Kcy-sl.ene  in  the  areh  of  ran  uh  dean  stales.  In  her  i  us.  Ir  net  ions  is  con- 
tinued tae  following  reservation: 

';. Reserving  re  tiio  paopio  of  this  oniony  the  sole  and  occlusive  right  of  reg- 
ulating tt.o  inlerral  ;i  wcrmuorit  ana  p. dice  of  lua  same." 

And,  In  a  subsopiout;  i::-i.r.iet.ion.  in  reference  l.o  suppress  i:ig  Ihe  British 
authority  in  the  colonies.  Perms;  lyania  uses  the  iblbwmg  emphatic  lan- 
guage: 

'■  Unanimously  ■:! :;■:.-! ii'o  r.i-.r  wii!ia_na-s  io  concur  in  a  vole  of  i  im  (.'onagers 
declaring  the  United  L-aloulos  free  and  independent  Stales,  provided  the  form- 
ing the  government  anil  the  regulation  of  Liie  m!o:nal  police  of  this  colony 
he  people  of  the  .vial  colony." 

Connection",  in  nntlmrumig  her  delegates  to  Viae  lor  the  Declaration  of 
laabaior.deno:.-,  a'.iaaiied  to  1:.  'ho  foilowugr  condition: 

:' Saving  that  the  niimliiislrulion  of  gocertuiieut,  and  the  power  of  lbr;iiii:j 
governments  for,  and  ilia  reirulilion  of  Ih:;  internal  concerns  mid  pellee  of 
each  t:oleuy,  ought  to   be  left  ami  remain  to  the  respective  colonial  iegisla- 
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New  Hampshire  annexed  this  proviso  to  nor  instructions  to  hor  dolegalos 
.0  vote  lor  independence  : 
:'  Provided  t In-  regulation  o"  our  internal  police  bo  under  tin;  direction  oi' 


Sew  Jersev  imposed  iho  ibllowinc.-  condition. : 

i:  Always  o-ifjf -rviiii-  thai,  whatever  pian  of  confederacy  yon  c-ntsr  into,  tho 
regulating  tli D  -iiiiorsal  police  oi'  this  province  is  to  bo  reserved  to  the  colo- 
nial legislature." 

Marvlam;  giivo  her  ooosent  to  'ho  Declaration  of  li'depenbouee  upon  the 
condition  comniued  h;  this  proviso: 

"And  tliat  said  colony  will  hold  ilsolf  hound  by  the  resolutions  of  a  ma- 
jority of  tho  United  colonics  in  the  premises,  provided  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  regulating  tho  interna!  government,  ami.  police  of  that  colony 
be  reserved  lo  the  people  thereof." 

Virginia  annexed  the  following  comlhi-o-n  lo  I. or  instructions  to  vote  for 
the  Deehirni.iou  of  Independence: 

■'Provided  that  tho  power  of  firming  government  for,  ami  the  regulations 
of  tho  internal  concerns  of  the  colony,  bo  It::"',  to  respective  colonial  legis- 
latures." 

1  will  not  '.very  tho  Senate  in  mulco  -■''■' '■:'  (■■■  II  'la-'-  npm  tills  point.  It 
is  apparent  thai  liie  I  !eela  ration  of  Independence  hart  its  origin  in  the  vio- 
lation of  that  great  fundament.':!  principle-  whicii  sceurei.i  to  Iho  people  of  tho 
colonies  tiie  ric/hL  to  reojikto  their  own  (iom-esl.ic  nilhirs  in  their  own  way; 
and  that  the  lie  volution  resulted  in  tiie  triumph  of  Hint  principle,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  right  asserted  by  it. 

Abolitionism  proposes  io  destroy  tho  liyhr.  ami  extinguish  the  principle  io: 
which  our  forefathers  waged  a  seven  years'  bloody  war,  and  upon  which  our 
whole  system  of  free  govcrmnon!.  is  founded.  They  not  only  deny  the  appli- 
cation of  this  prinoji-lij  lo  tho  territories,  but  iusUI.  upon  ilisbmhig  the  prohi- 
bition upon  all  the  >tal:os  to  lie  formed  cut  of  those  territories.  Therclbre,  the 
doctrine  of  the  abo  ledums!  • — l.he  doctrine  of  tho  opponents  of  the  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  Bill,  and  of  tiie  ndvooal.es  of  Iho  Missouri  re  si  riot-ion— douiimd 
congressional  iniorforcueo  with  si. ivory,  not  only  in  tho  territories,  but  in  ail 
tho  new  states  to  bo  ibvmoii  therefrom.  It  is  the  same  doctrine  when  sp- 
oiled to  II  ■.':  territories  and  now  states  of  Ibis  l.iiion.  which  the  l-h-kisii  e;ove  la- 
ment attempted  to  enforce  by  tho  sword  upon  tho  American  colonies.  1'.  is 
this  fundamental  principle  ol'soh-govermmeit  which  oonsiitu'es  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  tiie  Nebraska  la  I',  iiim  o]  pom  i.ts  of  tho  p'hieipic  are  consistent 
in  opposing  tho  hilt.  I  do  not  ljla':ic  tseni  tor  liioir  opposite:!.  1  o-nly  ask 
them  to  meet  tho  issue  rhirly  mid  op-ouly,  by  acknowledging  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  prinoiole  which  it  is  the  object,  of  the  biil  to  carry  into  operation. 
It  seems  that  there  is  no  power  on  eai-i.h,  no  mtelioetuat  power,  no  mechanieal 
power  that  can  brhig  Ihem  io  a  lhir  .usons;io:i  of 'lie-  true  i-sue.  If  they  hope 
lo  delude  the  people,  anil  c-oa;;0  dCTeclion  for  any  consider.vb'.o  length  of  time 
under  die  catch-word  "Missouri  Compromise."  ami  "  iailh  of  com  pacts." 
they  w'ill  find  liial  iho  people  of  this  country  have  more  penetration  and  intel- 
iig'  nee  than  they  have  given  thorn  credit  for. 

Mr.  1'residenl,  there  is  an  important  liie1,  concocted  with  this  slavery  reso- 
lution which  should  never  bo  h>st  sight  of.  It  has  always  arisen  from  one 
and  the  same  cause.  Whenever  that  cause  has  been  removed,  tiie  agitation 
lias  ceased;  and  whenever  tl.e  eauso  hes  been  renewei;,  tho  agllalion  has 
sprung  into  existence.  Thai  cie.s-o  is.  ami  ever  t.ss  i:een.  -he  attempL  on  the 
part  of  Congress  -o  interfere  witii  the  liuesiion  of  s'avery  in  riic  territories  and 
new  states  formed  therefrom.  Is  it  net  wise,  tii-oo.  lo  oonlino  our  action 
witihn  tho  spiioro  of  our  legitimato  duties,  and  leave  Ibis  vexed  qneslion  to 
take  care  of  itseif  hi  each  slate  and  lernlery,  aeeo-rding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
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people  thereof,  hi  conformity  to  the  forms  and  in  subjection  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution? 

The  opponents  of  the  bMI  toll  in  rii.it  nt-.[tit ion  is  rio  part  of  their  policy, 
that  their  great  desire  is  ponce  an:l  harmony  ;  ami  they  complain  bitterly  that 
1.  should  have  dis:mbod  il,o  repose  of  tin?  country  by  the  introduction  of  this 

measure.    Lot  nr-  ,i  \  i.  .  ■  ■■  .-.■  ■■ j  n'n  mis  of  peace  and  avowed  enemies 

of  agihilion.  how  the  br-uc  could  Lave  boon  avoided  ?  They  (ell  me  that  I 
should  have  let  tin;  cnertion  aiorie — that  is,  that  I  should  have  lull  Nebraska 
Unorganized,  the  people  ntiptotcctetl,  ami  the  Indmn  barrier  in  existence, 
until  the  sweili.og  Jj--.Il--  of  euiigraheii  si  ou'd  lairs'.  thro-oak  ami  accomplish  by 
violence  what  it  is  tlm  purl,  of  wisdom  ami  slalesinunslop  to  direct  rani  regu- 
late by  law.  How  loire;  could  you  have  postponed  action  with  safety?  How 
long  could  you  nutbdaii!  iljat  .Indian  barrier,  isu.it  restrain  lac  onward  march 
of  utilization,  Chris!  iauhy,  and  free  government  by  a  barbarian  wall?  Do 
you  suppose  that  you  couid  keep  t-liut  vest  eoun-ry  a  howhug  wilderness  io. 
r- LI  time  to^TOme,  Tor.meri  ove  ■  by  l,osub  savages,  outline;  oil'  ail  safe  comiaii- 
uioatioi!  between  oar  Atlantic  and  Paei.de  possessions  ?  I  toll  yon  that  tiie 
time  for  action  has  conic,  ani's  earuio!  be  postponed.  It  is  a  --a so  in  which  bio 
"lot-alone"  polity  would  pre  dpi!  a  to  a  crisis  which  must  hieviiably  result  in 
violence,  anarchy,  .and  strife. 

You  cannot  :ix  bounds  to  the  onward  miu-eli  of  this  great  and  growing 
country.  You  eaiuiol  .'otter  liio  limbs  of  the  young  giant:.  Ho  will  burs!  ail 
your  chains.  Ho  will  cx.pnm.1,  arid  grow,  and  ir.croar-o,  ami  extend  civiliza- 
tion, Ciiristianir.y,  ain't  liberal  principles.  Thou,  sir,  if  you  cannot  check  the 
growth  of  the  country  in  the':  disci  :ion.  is  ii  not  the  pari  of  wisdom  to  look 
the  danger  iu  the  lace,  and  provide  lbr  an  even!  widen  yoa  car: not  avoid  '!  i 
tell  yoa,  sir.  you  mu,t  provide  lor  continuous  linos  of  settlement  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi V alloy  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  in  making  this  provision  you  must 
decide  upon  wind  multiples  l.ho  t.erri  lories  shall  be  organb.od  ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  people  shah  be  allowed  to  regulate  1 1n  i r  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way,  according  lo  foe  provisions  of  this  hill,  or  whether  the  oppo- 
site doctrine  of  eoijarossicmd  iao.Tfereuee  is  r.o  prevail,  t'o-stptmo  it,  if  you 
will;   uut  whenever  you  do  ae',  this  oiicsliou  must  00  mot  am!  decided. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  was  interference  ;  (lie  compromise  of  1830  was 
non-interference,  icai  iug  (he  people  to  oxen-ire  their  enrol.-;  under  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Co  remit  lee  on  'fc-iTiloricr.  ■.-,-, -ro  compelled  io  act  on  this  subject. 
1,  as  their  chairman,  was  bound  io  moor,  tie  question.  I  choose  to  take  die 
rospe-nsibiliiy,  n  o:o-'d ■:.--■;  -I'  :.-  ■;.■■-.  a-. '.e.--.  ■_,-.  i  -,.-,. a-ii  ro  myselli  1  should  have 
done  the  same  thing  last,  year,  if  lucre  had  been  time  :  but  we  know,  con- 
sidering tire  late  period  at  which  the  nil!  then  reached  us  from  the  house,  that 
there  was  not  sulMeleiit  time  to  consider  the  question  fully,  and  to  prepare  a 
report  upon  the  snbjeel.  I  was.  the  re  ion-,  p-  -  i-  i. -i  -y  .in-mis  to  allow  the 
bill  to  be  reported  to  the  Semite,  in  order  ihat  such  action,  might  be  taken  as 
should  bo  deenio'i  wise  ami  proper. 

The  bill  was  never  taken  up  for  action  ;  the  last  night  of  the  session  having 
been  exhausted  iu  debate  ou  (ho  motion  to  take  up  ihe  bid.  This  session 
the  measure  was  hdroaueed  by  mv  iricud  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Dodge),  aud  refer- 
red to  the  Territorial  Commil u.-o  curing  the  lust  week  of  the  session.  "We 
have  abundance  of  time  to  consider  the  suhlccl.;  it  was  a  matter  of  pressing- 
necessity,  and  there  was  no  excuse  t'br  not  meeting  it  directly  and  fairly. 
Wo  were  compelled  to  iaite  our  position  upon,  the  tloc'.rkie  cither  of  interven- 
tion or  non- intervention.  "We  chose  toe  latter,  lor  two  reasons:  htist,  be- 
cause we  believed  ilmt  l.ho  principle  was  right;  .ami  second,  because  it  was 
the  principle  adopt. -a  in  I  Sufi,  (o  whi-.Ji  the  two  great  politic  id  parties  of  the 
country  v.-.L-vi;  solemnly  pledged. 

There  is  another  reason  why  1  desire  to  son  tins  principle  recognized  as  a 
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rule  of  action  in  all  time  to  come.  It  will,  have  the  ofbet  to  destroy  nil  sec- 
tional parties  and  sectional  agitations.  If.  in  the  hvijiuarre  of  the  rcpor:  of 
the  committee,  you  withdraw  ilio  slavery  question  from  the  halls  of  Congress 
:;n.l  the  polL'iea'i  arena,  and  commit  ir.  to  the  arbitraaiei.l  of  those  who  are 
immediately  interested  in  and  iiiono  responsible  tor  iis  eon  sequences,  there  ia 
nothing  left  cut  of  which  sectional  parlies  can  ho  onrani/.c;t.  It  never  was 
done,  and  never  can  be  done  on  the  bank,  built;  dislribm.ion,  or  any  other 
party  issue  which  has  exi-led,  or  mjv  ov.i-t.  niVt-i1  this  slavery  question  is 
withdrawn  from  polities.  On  every  O'.licr  political  question  these  have  al- 
ways supporter;  iir.il  opponents  i;i  (■very  portion  of  the  Union— in  eaoli  state, 
county,  village,  ana  n  eiai.  Uoj-Ij  r.-oc  I — residue-  together  in  harmony  and  gooci- 
fellowship,  and  ceiuba'iug  each  other's  opinions  and  <-csiTc-e:SiLm-  each  other's 
errors  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  friendship.  'S"n:-s.o  diili  roners  of  opinion  be- 
tween neighbors  and  friend?,  nnd  the  discussions  that  arow  out  of  them,  and 
tile  sympathy  which  each  Iceis  with  ihe  advocates  of  his  own  opinions  in 
every  oilier  portion  o:'  this  whio-spneiut  republic,  add;  an  overwhelming  and 
irresistible  moral  weiirli'.  to  lie  strength  of  the  ooulbderuey. 

Alleer.ion  for  liie  Union  ean  never  bo  nhennle;;  or  diminished  by  any  olhor 
party  issues  than  l.hoso  which  are  joined.  r.uuM  sectional  or  geographical  hues. 
When  the  people  of  the  Nor'h  shall  all  be  radial  imdc"  one  banner,  ana  the 
whole  South  marshnicd  under  uiaeher  baaner,  utii;  c.'a.-h  section  excited  to 
fren/.y  and  madness  by  hostility  !.o  tin;  institutions  of  Lie  iv.her,  then  the  pat- 
riot may  well  Iron-iba:  for  rlii'  p,ru. roily  of  the  Union.  Withdraw  the  slavc.ry 
question  from  the  political  nreaa.  nnd  remove  it  to  die  s'.a^es  mid  territories, 
each  to  decide  .for  itself  such  a  catastrophe  ean  nevi.r  happen.  Then  you  will 
never  ho  able  to  tell,  by  any  senator's  vote  :or  or  against  any  measure,  from 
whit  state  or  seo'ion  of  i:ie  Union  he  comes. 

Why,  then,  can  v.-u  not  withdraw  this  vexed  qi'csti  .11  liom  polities?  Why 
can  we  not  adopt-  ti'O  principle  of  this  bill  ns  a  rule  of  notion  in  all  new  terri- 
torial organisations?  Why  eao  we  nor  deprive  toes-  agitators  of  tiioir  voca- 
tion, and  Tender  I".  iu;i:oss:,.,lc  for  -,-  icuors  10  come  acre  upon  bargains  on  the 
slavery  question?  I  believe  that  the  peace,  the  harmony,  at.d  perpetuity  of 
the  Union  require  us  to  go  back  !o  the  doc-.riues  01  the  iievohilioh,  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  principles  of  the  compromise  of  1850, 
and  leave  the  people,  under  ihe  CouslLlullon,  lo  do  as  they  may  see  proper  in 
respect  m  their  own  internal  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nor,  brought  this  question  Ibtwai'd  as  a  northern  man 
or  as  a  southern  man.  I  am  unwilling  to  recognize  sueii  divisions  and  dis- 
(inctions.  1  liave  brought  LI.  forward  as  an  American  sotauor.  representing  a 
state  which  is  trial  10  Lies  principle,  end  which  iias  approved  of  my  action  in 
respect  to  the  Nebraska  Bill.  1  have  brought  it  iorv.nrd  not  as  an  act-  of  just- 
ice to  the  South  more  than  to  die  North,  i  have  an  sen  lea  it  ospecia.ly  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  I.Le  people  of  [hose  territories,  ainl  of  the  states  lo  be  formed 
therefrom,  now  and  in  all  time  to  conic. 

I  have  noloine;  1.0  say  uboi:'.  northern  righls  or  soulliern  rights,  I'  know 
of  no  such  divisions  or  distiacllous  under  the  Couslitution.  The  bill  does 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  the  whole  Union,  and  every  pert  of  it;  it  violates 
the  Tights  of  110  slate  or  territory,  bat  pin;'.:.  ..  .1::'..  ; ::  e,  n::,-ic.ot  equality,  and 
leaves  the  people  thereof  to  the  lice  enjoyment  of  all  taeir  rights  under  the 
Constitution. 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  say  to  our  southern  friends,  that  if  they  desire  to  see 
tin's  great  principle  carried  ear,  now  is  l.hcir  time  lo  rahy  around  it,  to  cherish 
it,  preserve  it,  make  it  the  rule  of  eel  ion  in  el!  future  time.  If  they  (ail  lo  do 
it  now,  and  therein-  e.kovv  lho  liocirha.-  uf  inrerlereoee-  to  prevail,  upou  Lheii 
heads  tin;  cous:;i_  i  uf  ■  e  ..     ,!   :'.;■  !■....■(•:  must  r..;f.t,    ;l'o  oar  northern  friends, 

on  the  other  haiai,  1    desire  to  a?.y.   that  from  tlds  tlay  heneetbnvard,  they 
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must  rebuke  the  shmdcr  wd:ic.h  has  been  uttered  again-',  ibe  South,  that  they 
desire  to  legislate,  slavery  into  tlm  territories.  The  South  lias  vindicated  her 
sincerity,  her  Ik. nor.  on  lhai  point,  by  1  .-±-i i :  =_r : i  ■_  b:  ■■.■,-:;!■  1  :.  '_■"  .vision,  negativing, 
hi  o-qjress  Lei'ins,  any  such  elf.  el:  an  a  result  of  this  bill.  I  am  rejoiced  to 
know  that,  while  Lie  propositi;  u  lo  nluoga'e  II. o  oghlh  section  of  tins  Missouri 
act  comes  from  a  free  H:ate,  tho  proposilicn  u>  negative  the  conclusion  that 
slavery  is  thereby  imrouueed  comes  from  n  sluvejioldin;;  state.  Tims,  both 
sides  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  they  go  lor  tho  principle,  and  the  prin- 
ciple tmii'.  ami  uosiro  to  take  no  adyni.lag..;  of  any  possible  mhcoiislrue-.iom 

Jlr.  President.  .1  loci  tliat  I  owe  on  apology  to  tiio  Scualo  for  having  occu- 
pied their  attention  so  lung,  and  n  siill  arc/, let  anoiOLiy  iin'  baying  discussed 
the  (.juration  in  such  an  mool.oreid.  ami  desultory  manner.  3iiit  I.  could  not 
forbear  to  claim  tim  right  of  closing  this  debate.  I  thought  gentlemen  would 
recognise  its  proprieT.y  when  il  icy  sav,  the  manner  in  which  I  was  assailed 
and  misreproscmed  in  rli:.i  course  of  fl  i  U  i.:is>v:;..:i.:.n,  and  c.-'n  cially  by  assauils 
still  more  disreputable  to  some  portions  of  (ho  country.  Those  assaults  have 
bad  no  other  eltccl  upon  :ne  ibm  lo  give  mo  courage  and  energy  lor  a  still 
more  resolute  discharge  of  duty.  I  say  frankly  dial,  in  my  opinion,  this 
measure-  will  be  as  -oooubir  at  the  North  as  at  the  tioutu.  when  its  provisions 
and  principles  shall  have  been  fully  hoyelopcd  aim  become  well  understood. 
Tho  people  at  the  l\"ort':i  arc  ntlacuou  lo  tbe  principles  of  sen-government: 
and  you  cannot  convince  lueu  i'.:--.:  da;  -  ■::-,.-'V  eminent  which  deprives  a 
people  of  the  right  el'  icgh  a.h.g  Ibr  themselves  and  compels  them  to  receive 
laws  which  are  tOiecd  upon  tb-e:n  by  a  Legislature  in  which  they  arc  not  re- 
presented. We  arc  willing  to  stuuu  upon  tuis  great  principle  of  self- govern- 
ment everywhere  ;  and  !:.  is  to  us  :>.  proud  rolleclion  thai,  in  this  whole  discus- 
sion, no  friend  of  tho  hill  has  urged  an  argument  in  its  lavor  which  could  no1, 
be  used  with  tbe  same  propriety  in  a.  free  state  as  in  a  slave  state,  and  vice 
versa.  But  no  encniy  of  ".he  ".nil  Ins  used  an  argument  which  would  bear 
repetition  one  mile  across  Mason  am!  Divan's  line.  Our  opponents  have  dealt 
entirely  in  sections",  appeals.  The  friends  of  tho  bill  have  discussed  a  groat 
principle  of  universal  uuplioaihm,  -.v:ii-..-li  can  be  susl.nhiou  by  il;e  same  reasons, 
and  the  sanio  arguments,  in  cva.?  time  uud  in  every  corner  of  tbe  Union. 

PRESIDENT  TIRKCE   AND  THE  NEBRASKA  BILL. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  at  the  tirno  the  Kansas  Nebraska 
Bill  was  introduced  to  withhold  from  President  Pierce  the 
full  measure  of  justice  touching  his  support  of  that  measure, 
particularly  that  provision  repealing  the  Missouri  restriction. 
The  enemies  of  the  bill  sought  every  means  to  sow  discord 
among  its  friends,  and  the  most  wretched  slanders  were  indus- 
triously circulated.  These  continued  long  after  the  bill  had 
become  a  law.  As  late  as  October  C,  1855,  the  Nine  York 
Post,  speaking  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction,  re- 
peated a  whole  series  of  them,  condensed  into  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"  Douglas  was  at  first  hostile  to  the  scheme.  He  refused,  a  a  chairman  of 
tbe  Committee  on  'territories,  to  nrunose  Atchison's  repealing;  amendment 
to  tbe  Nebraska  Bid.  Cass  was  opnosed  to  if ;  and  when  introduced  at  last 
by  Douglas,  who  surrendered  to  Atchison,  (.'ass  admitted  in  his  speech, 
prefatory  to  his  voting  for  it,  llial  it  was  dangerous  and  unnecessary.  The 
President  was  opposed  to  il,  as  was  disclosed  by  the  Uiwrr,,  which  opposed 
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the  repeal  of  ttie  Missouri  Comm-emise  when  first  broached  in  Douglas'  am- 
biguous bill,  ahhooe/h  H:o  editor  is.  and  was  k;iow:i  at  flits  ti:no  lo  be,  zeal- 
ous lor  ihe  rencnl.  His  -lO-1'.U-i-v  hack  v.- us  movcly  i:i  respect  to  the  President's 

scruples,  who'was  doublv  ci raited    against   Ihe  resurrection  of  the  slave 

srrr.seie.  first  by  his  inaugural  ad'.hvss,  and  then  it!  I:is  maiden  message  to 
Congress." 

On  the  9th  of  October,  18E5,  the  Washington  Union  contained 
the  following  authentic  denial  of  the  slanders,  and  an  equally 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  position  of  President  Pierce  : 

■■'This  is  a  total  iicr.  crsioti  of  the  iiisroiy  of  I  hi:  Nebraska  Hill  and  of  the 
introduction  into  it  of  :ho  clause  repealing  i:!;o  Mi-souri  restriction.  It  is 
not  true  that  either  sauiaio-s  Dcugias  or  Class,  or  .['resident  I'ierce,  was  ever 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  ii issouri  restriction.  These  statesmen  were 
the  early,  the  earnest,  and  the  consistent  advocates  of  (lie  principle  of  con- 
gressional nun-intervention  in  the  territories,  and  of  necessity  were  opposed 
to  the  recognition  by  net  of  t'oiigtcss  of  ilie  Miss.auri  res !r jet ion,  which  was 
in  direct  conflict  wilh  that  prineinle.  The  only  (pinion  tiiat  presented  it- 
self lo  Senator  liomrlns,  as.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  was 
whether  the  Nebraska  Hill  should  bo  drawn  ii:  the  lan-nnee  of  tbe  Corepro- 
raise  of  1850,  and  be  a  btterai  copy  of  tl:o  Xnv  llexioo  and  Utah  Bills,  so 
for  as  the  shivery  ipiostiou  was  toneerned,  ami  therefore  be  a  rspeal  of  the 
^Missouri  restriction  ;-.y  ■umvi'.tri/  imitiicition,  or  whether,  in  addition  to  the 
language  of  the  f  Vimm'timis!.  of  is  JO,  there  shottki  be  a  clause  v-pi-exsly  re- 
■peaiU'j  lire  Missouri  restriction." 

"After  the  bill  was  introduced  the  abolition  leaders  in  Congress  denounced 
it  with  violence  as  a  violation  of  the  Missouri  compact;  oioreover,  ilottb'.s 
were  suggested  by  southern  men  as  to  wdiclhor  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  wi!S  so  clottr  as  to  satisfy  slave-owners  lhat  ihoy  might  settle  in 
tbe  territory  riu!  risk  a  yitiicial  deeision  as  to  their  property  with  safety.      On 

the  0 r  nana    n   ;■;:■:'    i,       ■  im   by  T.orl.'eon   men  that  thoro  was  no  doubt 

about  tbe  repeal  of  lite  Missouri  Compromi-.c ;  bt:t  tiioro  was  tioubt  whethe: 
the  legal  effect  thereof  was  not  to  revive  tko  l.ouisiana  ia'.v  of  .1 SOJ.  by 
which  .Nebraska  was  slave  territory.  To  rcaiovo  all  room  for  doubt,  and  to 
free  the  question  of  non-intervention  in  Nebraska  from  ail  controversy,  Sena- 
tor Dongas  himself  brought  forward  l.hc  amendments  which  placed  the  bill 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  passed. 

"It  is  doe  to  the  troth  of  history  lo  state,  also,  that  the  amendments  were 
seen  and  approved  by  I'r.'skh.itl.  l'loree  and  lloucral  Cass  before  they  were 
offered  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Itougias.  These  three  gentlemen  were  the 
earnest  and  eonsistin!  advocates  of  (he  Nebraska  Bill,  from  its  inception  to  its 
final  passage,  ami  we  are  entirely  certain  that  its  Iryai  eil'eet  hi  tiio  shape  in 
which  it  passed  is  identically  that  wiiieii  limy  aihalv.ited  to  it  in  tbo  shape  in 
which  .Mr.  Douglas  liisa  it: Lodueod  '.{.  Wo  ;-0  ii.trl  her,  ana  affirm,  with  entire 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  maintain  the  asscrlio;),  that  the  bill  as  it  linally 
passed  does  not  diner  in  tlte  slightest  degree  in  miueiple  from  fie  Compro- 
mise of  1850." 

We  have  thought  this  much  due  to  Gen.  Pierce,  The  Ne- 
braska Bill  was  not  forced  upon  his:  fnhnini.-.t ration.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  submit  to  a  wrong,  or  to  acquiesce  in  a  wrong. 
It  was  his  measure — having  his  full  approval  before  it  was 
proposed  to  Congress. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

KNOW-NOTHIHGISK  AND  ANTI-NEBRASKAISJI. 

When  the  bill  passed  Congress,  the  storm  of  hostility  to  its 
enactment  was  in  full  progress.  The  vote  in  the  House  upon 
its  passage  was  classified  as  follows ; 

For.        Against. 

Democrats,  non-slaveholiliiig  states 43  i'.i 

"  slavelioldlng  states 57  4 

Whigs,  lion-slavdiokiing  states —  44 

"        si  a  vi' hold  ill;;  states 13  5 


The  action  upon  tins  bill  separated  I  lie  Northern  and  South- 
ern Whigs.  During  the  winter  and  spring  there  had  been  or- 
ganizing, under  the  powerful  appliances  of  secrecy  and  mys- 
tery, a  new  party.  At  first  it  was  known  as  the  "  Know-noth- 
ing" party,  under  which  si  vie  it  continued  to  be  known  as  long 
as  it  was  successful,  utter  which  it  adopted  the  general  title  of 
the  "American"  party. 

The  Nebraska  Bill  had  a  very  large  number  of  opponents 
among  the  Democracy  of  the  Northern  States.  The  Abolition 
leaders  at  the  North  proposed  a  union  of  men  of  all  parties, 
having  for  its  object  the  exclusion  from  Congress  of  every 
Northern  man  who  had  voted  for  the  bill.  Into  this  unfortu- 
nate movement  a  very  large  number  of  Democrats  thoughtless 
ly  plunged.  The  new  party  was  styled  the  "  Anti-Nebraska' 
or  "  Fusion"  party,  being  a  combination  of  the  Abolitionists, 
Free-soilers,  Anti-Nehru. ska  Democrats,  Whigs,  and  Know- 
nothings.  It  was  under  the  deluding  misrepresentations  of 
the  real  terms  and  objects  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  and  not  be- 
cause of  any  affection  for  the  prescriptive  doctrines  of  the 
Know-nothings,  Mini,  thousands  of  Democrats  were  eventually 
led  on  step  by  step,  until  they  found  themselves  sworn  mem- 
bers of  the  dark-lantern  order.  The  combination  was  soon  a 
powerful  one.  It  controlled,  cities,  states,  and  sections.  Ev- 
ery where  the  new  party  pledged  ii  self  to  the  most  ultra  doe- 
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trines  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  hostility  toward  Cath- 
olics and  foreigners  was  revived  in  a  new  and  most  bitter 
spirit.  It  was  no  longer  the  open  and  fearless  hostility  such 
as  culminated  in  1844  in  the  church-burning  riots  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  operations  were  in  secret.  Its  members  were  un- 
known ;  no  man  could  toil  whether  his  neighbor  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  own  party  was  or  was  not  a  member  of  the  secret 
order.  Men  and  parties  were  paralyzed.  Who  would  dare 
encounter  the  new  political  monster,  whose  organization  was 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  embraced  men  of  all 
parties  ?  It  sprung  up  rapidly.  In  May  the  Know-nothings, 
aided  by  the  Anti- Nebraska  men,  elected  their  candidate  for 
mayor  in  Philadelphia  by  six  thousand  majority.  This  elec- 
tion demonstrated  its  political  power.  Political  leaders  coun- 
seled conciliatory  measures  ;  others  favored  an  acquiescence  in 
its  rule.  The  Whig  parly  was  swallowed  up  in  the  capacious 
portals  of  the  mysterious  lodges.  Necessarily  acting  with  it, 
if  not  indeed  actually  enrolled  as  members,  were  the  Anti-Ne- 
braska Democrats,  Abolitionists,  and  Free-soil ers.  Who  was 
to  encounter  this  now  and  formidable  political  party?  It  was 
to  be  crushed  by  the  Democratic  party,  or  it  would  soon  crush 
the  latter.  But  who  in  the  Democratic  party  would  under- 
take the  task  of  denouncing'  a  party  of  whose  principles  so  lit- 
tle was  known,  and  whose  organization  and  membership  were 
^o  mysterious  ?  Though  Congress  was  in  session,  not  a  speech 
was  made  upon  the  subject.  Every  day  it  became  more  evi- 
dent that  the  Democratic  party  alone  would  have  to  encounter 
.  the  Know-nothing  party  and  its  allies,  yet  there  were  but  few 
willing  or  sufficiently  posted  to  open  the  contest. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  at  the  North  on  a  business  visit,  and  stop- 
ped, on  his  return  to  Washington,  in  Philadelphia  to  pass  the 
4th  of  July.  It  has  been  an  immemorial  custom  for  the  De- 
mocracy in  that  city  to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July  by  an  ora- 
tion in  Independence  Square.  The  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, hearing  of  Mr.  Douglas's  presence  in  the  city,  called  on 
him  with  a  request  t.o  address  the  meeting.  He  consented,  but 
frankly  told  them  that  if  he  spoke  he  would  necessarily  touch 
upon  the  Nebraska  Bill  and  Kuo w-nothin gist; t— the  two  "  del- 
icate questions"  which  timid  men  at  that  day  did  all  in  their 
power  to  avoid.  After  some  conversation  upon  this  matter,  it 
was  agreed  thai.  Mr.  Douglas  should  he  allowed  to  speak  his 
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own  sentiments  in  his  own  way.  He  addressed  that  meeting 
that  day.  It  was  the  first  speech  ever  delivered  in  the  United 
States  by  any  prominent  public  man,  since  the  organization  of 
the  Know-nothing  party,  against  the  prescriptive  principles  of 
that  party.  It  was  received  by  the  Democracy  of  Philadelphia 
with  enthusiastic  delight.  It  broke  the  spell  which  had  ap- 
parently hung  over  the  party,  and  which  had  closed  men's  lips 
and  paralyzed  their  hands  respecting  the  most  dangerous  and 
insidious  opponents  that  ever  threatened  the  Democratic  party. 
He  spoke  out  words  of  condemnation  and  defiance ;  and  men, 
taking  courage  from  his  bold  words,  felt  relieved,  and,  giving 
vent  to  the  feelings  so  long  held  in  subjection,  recognized  in 
the  orator  the  bold  and  daring  statesman  who  never  yet,  in 
any  part  of  his  eventful  career,  paused  in  defense  of  the  right 
or  condemnation  of  the  wrong  to  inquire  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  bis  action  toward  himself  personally. 

From  that  day  forth  Know-nothiugism  had  a  stern  oppo- 
nent in  the  Democratic  party,  and  from  that  day  forth  the 
Democracy  never  tattered  until  it  had  subdued,  conquered,  and 
broken  up  the  organization  in  the  Northern  States.  This 
speech  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  widely  circulated. 
Though  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  is 
in  the  main  a.  repel il  ion  of  sentiment's  advanced  by  him  in  the 
Senate  during  the  pendency  of  the  bill,  it  is  just  that  it  should 
be  here  given.  It  was  the  first  speech  made  outside  of  Con- 
gress in  defense  of  the  bill;  and  as  it  is  fashionable  in  some 
quarters  to  say  that  he  then  represented  that  bill  as  meaning 
something  very  different  to  what  ho  now  claims  for  it,  it  is  but 
just  that  his  exposition  then  should  be  placed  alongside  of  his 
exposition  of  the  same  measure  now.     He  said; 

Mr,  President  mil  /:'e/bic-i:.iti:ev.i : 
While  I  am  prof.uii idly  srrutcfo]  f::r  the  j.'cu;tous  enthusiasm  with  which 
you  have  received  the  kind  remarks  of  my  lii.-ud  General  Dawson,  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  to  make  my  acloiuv-.led<:nicuis  n>  hi  in  fur  having  created  in 
your  minds  electa  (funs  which  it.  is  impossible  for  mi:  to  fulfill.  I  feel  thai 
it  is  Rood  for  us  to  be  Iicit.  on  ihis  day.  The  dr.y  and  the  place  are  conse- 
crated to  liberty.  It  is  a  hallowed  spot.  I  cmci-  Independence  Sqnarc- 
itpproaeh  Independence  Hal!  on  the  Fourth  of  July  with  feclinps  akin  h 
those  of  the  pilgrim  when  ho  npiiroa<  lies  tin;  ho'y  place-.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  A  me  norm  1:  forty.      IIui--.-  tiie  Itaaarntiim  el'  Independt 

promukjincd — here  the  ronsiitiition  of  the  United  States  

this  very  spot  veto  proclaimed   in  that  declaration  and 
Constitution  those  Morions  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  which 
our  fathers  have  Iran  "mined  io  lis  as  the  most  lections  of  ail  earth)  v  """ 
ings.     [Great  appkuse.1 

M 
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Tn  these  days,  v.hon  efforts  Lire  being  made  to  s'ir  up  sectional  strife,  and 

organize  political  [ b.s  mi  geographies.!  linos— when   religious  intolerance 

and  persecution  ii.ro.  being  prae/th-ed  I J  i  r .  ■  1  t..'  1  l  i)io  agency  of  secret  associations 
— and  when  men  in  high  places  sacrilegiously  dony  all  obligation  to  carry 
into  effect  the  plain  and  imperative  iajunoiinii-  ul'  tin;  Cutis!  i  tut  ion  whieii 
they  have  sworn  in  support,  it  is  well  for  "nod  men  uud  into  patriot;  to  as- 
semble on  our  national  birthday,  at  ibe  birthplace  of  our  liberties,  and  unite 
their  efforts  to  preserve  our  republican  Institutions  by  perpetuating  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  rest.      [Applause.] 

On  the  4th  of  Jit  I  v.  'Til,  fioui  ihe  place  «  here  I.  tsow  stand,  our  fore  fa '.b  or.? 
declared  that  these  "  Cor.OMKS  akk,  ami  ok  bight  uronr  to  he,  kuke  ash 
ispepe^ihsnT  states."  That  was  Ihe  sranrig-peint.  'l'ldfieeii  British  col- 
onies were  on  time  day  converted  into  thiriteu  independent  American  stales. 
The  language  >s  clear  and  explicit.  Tbe  causes  width  led  to  the  separation, 
and  the  Instructions  which  ibe  several  colonies  gave  to  their  delegate*  in  the 
Congress,  prescribing  ibe  eoudiiioiis  upon  which  tbe  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  to  be  made,  clearly  show  wily  this  emphatic  language  was 
used.  The  colonies  did  not,  in  tbe  first  instance,  demand  iudepeiidonee. 
They  wore  willitip;  to  ao'tnowl-dge  their  a'lcgianee  id  i  be  liritish  crown,  pro- 
vided they  were  left  free  to  manage,  and  rcgula:e  :hoir  own  internal  affairs 
and  domestic  concerns  in  their  "Wu  way.  wirlioi.r  the  inli-rfercnce  or  dictation 
of  tbe  imperial  government.  Tiny  were  leiUing  to  r<<  ■'«;- -■'<-(  tie.  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  grant  colonial  r ■.'.'. ■;.■■'■  .■■.■■■.  /■■'.'-■  the  <■•  ■;■■■.■.■■■'.■  ',:.■.-.,  of  mr  7tiiitoria!gocern~ 
uicnts,  by  which  I  he.  /Kit-pit-  of  tk-.  e,-.-.W-  .-.■  .■.■;■"■,■■.■■',.'  .■.■■■■■■■;■  (.'■■  ■'.■■  o"'.i  laws  through 
thf.tr  reprexejtta.ticc.-i  in  their  local  /,"f/islil.iijes ;  bet  ilu-v  solemnly  protested 
against  the  rifjlit  of  tbe  imperial  Parliament,  in  which  tiiey  had  no  repre- 
1,  to  make  h;ws  affocling  their  persons  and  property  without  their 
Upon  this  point  the  separation  took  place,  ami  the  .Declaration  of 
ilence  which  yiia  have  just  beard  rem!  deolaivil  tin;  tliirteen  colonies 
to  be  "  free  and  independent  states/'  .Bat,  before  tbe  noobitation  was  made, 
the  colonies  gare  jnsii'uoiions  to  tlieir  ocir^ar.s,  prescribing  the  conditions 
upon  which  each  would  consent  to  snob  a  net  la  rat  ion.  These  instructions 
all  prescribe  the  faiulamental  condition  that  the  people,  of  each  colony  shall 
hare  the  rigid  to  man  ige.  their  internal  !.'/'.'■: i !:■■  a.nd  tinnier  tie  concerns  as  to  t/ieia 
skill  seem  meet  and  proper.      [Hearty  cheers.] 

[Mr,  Douglas  recapitulated  some  f.ui;  of  history,  and  iben  proceeded  as 
follows :] 

Crime,  in  any  of  lis"  forms  and  chapes,  is  a  very  great  evil  in  any  state  or 
Territory;  yet  Congress  has  never  presumed  to  enael  criminal  codes  for  tbe 
Territories  and  new  states — to  declare  what  shall  and  wdiat  shall  not  be 
deemed  criminal — to  prescribe  the  penalty  and  point,  out  the  mode  of  pun- 
ishment. These  things  have  always  been  left,  and,  1  trust,  always  will  be 
left,  to  the  people  of  the  different  siaies  and  Territories,  to  be  determined  by 
them  through  their  local  Legislatures  in  accordance  with  tlieir  sense  of  right 
and  duty.  Why  should  we  make  mi  rxi^tit ion  of  ibe  Slavery  question,  and 
apply  to  it  a  rule  which  is  admitted  to  lie  unsound  ami  subversive  of  consti- 
tutional right  when  applied  io  any  other  manor  of  local  and  domestic  con- 
cern ?  Are  not  (he  people  of  tbe  Territories  capable  of  self-govern  men  i  ? 
If  not,  why  give  them  a  Legislature  at  all— why  allow  them  to  make  laws 
upon  any  subject?  If  ibey  are  capable  of  scll'-govcrinnent,  does  it  require 
any  higher  degree  of  Intel  bgc;.  ■..■  in  h'i.i.l.i  e  i'..r  ibe  ia  gvn  than  for  tbe  white 
man,  or  to  prescribe  tbe  relations  of  master  and  servant  than  those  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  parent  and  child  ? 

But,  In  order  to  excuse  themselves  for  so  palpable  a  repudiation  of  the 
great  principle  of  sel'Lgoverument,  the  Abolitionists  lell  ns  that  slavery  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  Clod,  and  ilicrefore  ibe  people  of  the  Territories  and 
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new  states  should  not  he  intrusted  with  (he  decision  of  the  question  as  pro- 
vidcd  in  the  Nebraska  Jjill.  Without,  stopping  lo  inquire  into  the  sinfulness 
of  slavery  us  a  i-i.']i^iui;s  question,  I  do  maintain  that  ihe  mode  provided  in 
[he  Nebraska  Bill  for  determining  the  controversy  of  its  existence  or  exclu- 
sion, by  referring  it  to  lliu  division  i.f  :lu;  pcoi  .,|c,  who  aru  hn  mediately  inter- 
ested find  alone  responsible,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  Ike  divine  law. 
When  God  created  man,  lir  placed  before  liim  jr.».).:l  ami  evil,  and  endowed 
him  with  the  capacity  to  decide  fir  himself,  and  held  Jiim  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  the  choice  ho  might  make.  [Tremendous  applause  and 
cheers,  j 

This  is  Ihe  divine  origin  of  the  great  principle  of  self-government.  [Ap- 
plause,] The  Almighty  breathed  the  principle  into  the  nostrils  of  the  lii'st 
man  in  the  garden  of  lvlen,  and  empowered  him  and  his  descendants  in  all 
time  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government,  and  to  hear  the  evils  and  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  their  own  deeds.  The  principle  applies  to  eommnnilies, 
and  Territories,  nnd  states,  as  well  us  to  individual  num.  The  principle 
applies  10  Kansas  as  wvil  as  !o  rctmsylvania— to  Nebraska  as  well  as  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  in  perfect  accord  with  this 
divine  principle,  leaving  caeh  stale,  and  the  people  thereof  at,  liberty  to  gov- 
ern themselves  ami  nap  the  harvest  of  Ilio  seed  rliey  tnav  sow.  [Immense 
applause— cries,  "That  is  righr,':  '■  that  is  right."] 

1  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  Constirnrion  of  ilie  United  States  docs  not  es- 
tablish slavery,  nor  abolish  it  any  where  ;  nor  docs  it  either  enlarge  ov  dimin- 
ish its  area.  It  recognizes  and  protects  all  the  institutions  of  the  different 
states,  however  dissimilar  or  whatever  thc-ii  character,  provided  they  arc  not 
in.  eontliet.  with  any  of  its  provisions.  Wherever  slavery  exists  in  any  state 
by  virtue  of  the  local  lav,-,  then;  the  Constitution  recognizes  and  proved  s  the 
institution ;  ami  wherever  slavery  is  prohibited  by  ihe  local  law,  ihe  Consti- 
tution recognizes  and  proteefs  (lie  prohibition  in  sucli  state.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  is  the  -upreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which  all  must 
yield  implicit  obedience.      [Applause,] 

It  authorizes  Congress  (o  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  two  cases 
only:  first,  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade;  and,  second,  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  service.  Congress  has  exerted  in  good  faith 
the  full  measures  of  its  authority  in  both  eases.  The  Abolitionists  avow  their 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and  law  in  the  one  ease,  where  ihe 
introduction  of  any  mure  slaves  into  the  railed  States  is  prohibited,  for  the 
reason  that  the  result  is  in  harmony  with  their  views.  But  in  Ihe  other  case, 
where  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  a  plain  provision  of  The  Cou-iiuujen,  by  returning  the  -lave  to  his  mas- 
ter, these  same  Abolitionists  say  they  will  not  abide  by  the  law— -they  will 
trample  upon  the  Const iiution-— ibey  will  set  a(  deiianee  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, and  bear  aloft  the  standard  of  rebellion  again-:  the  federal  govern- 
ment, for  the  reason  thai  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  nnd  the  law  for  car- 
rying it  into  effect  do  not  harmonise  n  itb  their  views.  Their  doctrine  is  that 
they  will  abide  by  ami  claim  the  benefit  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  lend  to  advance  their  peculiar  theories  and  opinions  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  resist  botb  the  Constitution  and  laws,  with 
force  and  violence,  v.- ben  ever  tba.t  lino  of  policy  is  niccs-ary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  philanthropic  views  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 
KNOW-NOTHIXt;  ISM. 

Efforts  arc  now  being  made  to  organize  a.  new  party— a.  great  Northern, 

sectional  party — upon  the  abolition  plalform,  ami  carry  on  an  offensive  war 

'    st  Ihe  local  ami  domestic  ins:itution-  of ::  half  of  Ihe  states  of  tbeTJn- 


l,  under  a  banner  which  shall  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  claim  for 
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themselves  the  protection  of  the.  Constitution  which  they  deny  to  those  ttpon 

whose  rights  rimy  make  war — that-  tin.1  Constitution  Is  binding  upon  tlieiv  op- 
ponents, but  not  upon  themselves— and  that  Itu'y  hold  tin;  in  Helves  at  liberty 
al.  all  times  to  obey  or  resist-  it,  as  may  best  suit  tln-ir  purposes.  Whatever 
limine  shall  be  given  to  this  new  political  organisation  whether  it  shall  lie 
called  Whig,  Abolition,  Free-soil,  or  Know-nothing— it  ""ill  still  bo  the  antag- 
onism of  the  Democratic  party.  Whatever  mity  be  ibe  nature  of  the  contest 
or  the  prospects  of  success,  the  Democracy  ci'  ibe  nation  irmsi  stand  limily 
by  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  yielding  implicit  obedience  to  alt  of  its  obliga- 
tions, ami  curry  inf.;  into  faitlibd  exec  id  ion  all  ot'  its  provisions.  [Cheers  and 
coil  tin  it  ctl  applause. j  "We  must  maintain  ibe  supremacy  of  the  laws,  put 
down  resistance  and  violence  wherever  tlicy  may  occur,  and  be  ready  to  pun- 
isb  the  traitors  whenever  lite  inert  act  of  treason  shall  be  com  in  it  ted.  [Tre- 
inendotis  cbcers  and  applause.] 

rcliow-citiscm,  it  has  been  said  that  in  the  bosom  of  this  new  political  or- 
ganization there  is  a  secret  society  bound  together  by  the  most  solemn  and 
terrible  oaths —  limit:  mil  its  name — [Laughter.]  Inquire  of  whom  yon 
may,  and  the  answer  "111  be,  "  I  don't  know."  |  .Hoars  of  laughter.]  And 
from  all  the  information  1  can  get,  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  "know- 
nothings"  is  their  name.      [Ti-cmoTuiou.s  roar-  of  laughter.] 

I  was  about  to  say,  and  i  presume  that  the  facts  e( cctcd  with  your  re- 
cent election  in  this  city  hare  furnished  you  with  .-nilicient  evidence  upon 
the  subject— I  have  been  informed  tbat.  there  exists  in  the  bosom  of  this  new 
political  organisation  a  secret  pob'tcal  society,  bound  together  by  the  most 
terrible,  oaths,  to  proscribe  every  man,  whether  naturalised  or  not,  or  what- 
ever his  political  ov  religions  sentiments,  v.  I  in  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
in  a  foreign  clime,  and,  like  our  ancestors,  driven  b<  political  or  religious 
persecutions  to  (lee  from  their  unlive,  land  and  seek  an  asylum  in  America, 
'Is  there  such  an  organisation  among  you  f  [Cries  of  "Yes,"  "yes."  "There 
is,"  "there  is."] 

It  is  also  said,  and  with  how  much  truth  you  have  nit-eh  better  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  than  1,  for  of  ibis  /.'>■.■■■■■■  .■■,:■■•!.■  ■".■■/.■■  |  roars  of  laughter],  that  this 
secret  society,  which  controls  the  nomiuniions  and  dirci  is  the  movements  of 
lire  allied  forces  against  the  Democracy,  binds  its  membi  rs  by  the  most  sol- 
emn obiigaiiotis  to  proscribe  every  man  who  worships  God  according  to  the 
Human  Catholic  faith,  no  matter  to  v.hal  lace  be  may  belong,  or  where  lie 
was  born.  [Cries  "That  is  it,"  "They  do,"]  It  is  also  said  that  your  re- 
cent city  election  ira>  controlled  by  this  society  ;  that  your  cily  government 
is  now  being  managed  under  its  auspices,  anil  that  ibe  whole  patronage  of 
the  city  is  distributed  under  hs  direction  and  in  'owi'irr  uilh  iti  ■jitimipks 
of  proscription.     [Cries  "That  is  so,"  "It  is,"  "it  is,"  from  nil  sides.] 

This  secret,  society,  whose  members  profess  to  "know  nothing"  with  the 
view  of  concealing  (heir  political  designs,  are  said  to  have  their  branches  and 
auxiliary  societies  in  every  city,  town,  and  village,  and  to  be  in  alliance  with 
this  great  northern  sectional  party,  which  proclaims  open  war  upon  the  in- 
stitutions of  one  half  of  the  stales  and  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  pelitieel  snor-'y.  whose  efficient  secret  or- 
ganisation enables  (bom  lo  conceal  their  plans  while  they  bold  out  induce- 
ments of  power  and  patronage  to  persons  to  assume  their  prescriptive  obliga- 
tions, with  the  assurance  that  they  can  conceal  the  band  which  strikes  the 
blow,  and  thus  avoid  the  odium  and  responsibility  of  the  act,  while  they  revel 
in  the  spoils  of  victory— I  say  it  is  nor  snrp rising  that  such  a  political  organ- 
ization should  prove  formidable  and  even  irresistible  in  its  lirst  cflbrts,  when 
the  specific  objects  and  principles  of  the  society  were  unknown  to  the  com- 
munity, and  before  the  people,  could  he  aroused  to  a  just  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger.    I  speak  of  the  soeietj  and  of  it-  principles  of  action  here  and  wherev- 
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their  obligations  : 3 l i -. L  enrolled  his  : i : j t : 1 1 ■.  upon  their  books. 

No  principle  ol  political  action  could  have  been  devised  more  hostile  (o 
the  genius  of  our  institutions,  iuki:  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  than  those 
which  are  said  to  form  the  list  of  membership  in  this  society  of  "  Know- 
nothings."  To  proscribe  a  man  in  this  country  on  amount  of  his  birthplace 
or  religions  faith  is  sabversivc  of  all  .air  ideas  and  principles  of  civil  ami  re- 
ligions freedom.  It  is  revolt  ina;  lo  Oiiv  sense  of  justice  and  right.  It  is  de- 
rogatory to  the  character  of  onr  forefathers,  who  were  all  emigrants  from  (In; 
Old  World,  some  at  an  earlier  and  -uino  at.  a.  later  period.  They  once  bore 
allegiance  to  tluj  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  They,  too,  snilbred  the  torments 
of  civil  and  religious  persecution,  the  fury  of  which  iore  them  from  their  un- 
live, homes,  and  forced  llnnn  to  suck  new  ones  on  the  shores  of  America. 
Indeed,  the  settlement,  of  ibis  continent,  tiie  development  of  the  thirteen' 
united  colonies,  tilth  Declaraiion  of  Independence,  ami  the  cMnlilishmont  of 
tills  glorious  republic,  may  all  he  traced  buck  to  the  aeenrsed  spirit  of  perse- 
cution. The  Filarial  lailiers  Ned  before,  their  persecutors  from  England  to 
Holland,  and  thence  to  Plymouth  Pock,  that,  thy  might  he  permitted  to  wor- 
ship God  agreeably  to  their  own  faith.  The  same  spirit  compelled  the  Qua- 
kers to  seek  refuge  in  the  ■■',  ildenu.'sj  under  William  Pean.  whose  name  they 
imparted  to  the  country  rhoy  inhabited,  ami  from  which  the  good  old  com- 
monwealth of  I'eiiosyivaoia  has  arisen  in  lew  glory  and  majesty. 

Your  own  beautiful  ciiy  of  Philadelphia-  stands  u  living  monument,  and  I 
trust  it  may  staod  an  eternal  monument,  of  their  gratitude  to  God  for  hav- 
ing removed  them  from  the  scones  of  I  hi  it  troubles  to  n  ijiiict  and  peiteei'ul 
homo  on  the  hanks  of  lire  Delaware,  which,  in  the  fullness  of  their  hearts, 
and  in  faith  that  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution  would  never  again  reach 
them  nor  spring  up  among  ihem,  they  called  t-lio  "  CiTr  oe  Brotherly 
Love."      [Cheers  and  applause.] 

The  Catholics,  who  in  (urn  were  oppressed  and  pursued  by  those  who  had 
felt  the  rod  of  their  power,  found  an  asylum  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  called  then-  liubi  colony  after  their  favorite  <  Jueen  Mary,  to  which 
circumstance  the,  fstn.l.e  of  Maryland  owes  her  name  and  her  origin. 

The  gallant.  Cavalier;,  who,  after  daring  pcrsociit.ca  the  Pilgrims  and  driven 
them  from  the  kimrn  en  nudes  Charles  I.,  were  in  turn  routed  and  pursued 
by  Cromwell,  with  hi-  invincible  many  of  liiumdbcads,  until  they  fled  to  Vir- 
ginia, whore  they  established  i  he  Church  of  England. 

The,  Huguenots,  who  settled  in  South  Carolina,  were  a.lso  refugees  from 
religious  persecution.  Thus  it  will  he.  seen  that,  the  iliil'eroiit  colonies  "'ere 
the  representatives  of  the  various  religious  seels  in  Europe,  who  had  each 
been  persecuted,  and  had  nearly  all  perseoiUcd  each  other  in  turn,  until,  by 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  they  wore  driven  from  their  native  land 
and  forced  to  seek  ao  asylum  a|:ou  thi-  < ■  inai:;.  w I ■■.■:■■■■  each  eouhl  be  pro- 
tected in  the  worship  of  God  in  accordance  with  the  faith  be  had  embraced. 
In  proportion  as  tboy  became  tolerant  ami  just  in  matters  of  religion,  thoy 
hecame  liberal  ami  villi ghteneil  in  res; 'eei:  to  the  Iran  principles  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. When  the  Revolution  hriike  out,  in  defence  of  their  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  each  an:  I  all  of  these  colonics  rail  lei!  i  older  the  banner  of  their 
common  country.  The-  Eevohtthai  csiablishei!  their  independence  by  con- 
vening the  dependent  colonics  into  distinct  sovereign  states,  ye.t  it  was  not 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Const italion  ul'  the  l.'nitcd  Suites  that  their  liber- 
ties  were  consolidated,  and  placed  on  n  firm  and  sure,  basis.  In  the  Consti- 
tution it  was  provided  that  "so  religious  test  shall  uver  be  required 

States/'  ^Immense  applause.] 
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This  provision  wr.s  adopted  '.uuniiuousiy.  it  was  the.  common  ground  of 
justice  and  equality,  upon  which  all  religious  denominations  could  stand  in 
harmony  and  security.  It  expro-sed  in  plain  language  the  true  principles  of 
religious  toleration,  the  correemcss  and  necos-diy  of  v.  Inch  had  been  thorough- 
ly vindicated  in  the  history  and  experience  of  each  of  the  colonies.  It  was 
heartily  concurred  in  l>v  Protestant  and  Carbolic — |.y  1'aritan  anil  Cavalier 
—by  Quaker  and  Huguenot  — each  and  all  of  (ho  religious  soots  and  denom- 
inations agreed  upon  this  great  principle  as  a  jdatforin,  a  common  ground 
upon  which  they  and  'heir  descendants  in  all  faiure  fimo  could  and  would 
stand  in  the  bond-  of  broi  I  icily  affection.      !  Applause.] 

By  another  clause  of  ibo  Constitution  no  man  car:  hold  any  office  tttider 
the  government  of  the  United  .States,  or  under  any  of  the  state  governments, 
until  he  has  subscribed  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  oath  must  be  taken,  and  ought  to  be  kepi,  not  only  by  presi- 
dents, and  governors,  anil  judges  but  by  the  mayors  of  your  cities  and  all 
their  subordinates  i:i  ollice.      [Tremendous  cheers  and  applause.] 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  permit  me.  to  inquire,  in  nil  kindness,  how  can  the 
members  of  this  politi;  a!  socieiy.  called  "  Isdcc-noThings,''  lake  upon  them- 
selves a  solemn  oath  by  which  they  shall  stand  !ilcd;.;e:.l  to  raise  up  a  religious 
test  as  a  qualification  for  oilico,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  ( :( institution,  by  pro- 
scribing men  on  account  of  their  religious  faith?  Will  they  excuse  them- 
selves' upon  the  ground  that  thy  did  not  know  of  Ihis  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion ?      [Cheers  ami  laughter.] 

Will  they  tell  us  [hat  l!w;/  did  vol  him:  the  history  of  tlmir  own  country— 
that  Ihei)  did  not  /.-nam  of  [he  sulfcrings  and  persecutions  to  which  their  fa- 
thers had  been  subjected  on  account  of  their  ivligioiis.  i':;lih—  -that  Oioy  did 
mil  knots  that,  the  oahim'iiei.  -■  i-. I  | ■ : - i r i ■:  iples  of  their  socicly  were  at  war  with 
the  genius  of  our  whole  republican  system  and  in  direct  eoitllict  with  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution?      [Loud  cheering.] 

If  titty  did  nut  hion-  these  things,  surely  [here  was  wisdom  in  calling  them- 
selves "Kkow-nothixos."     [Tremendous  cheers  and  roars  of  laughter] 

Those  who  do  not  know  should  be  made  to  learn  and  feel  ihut  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  supreme  law  "f  I  he  land :  that  all  men  who  live  under  it,  and 
enjoy  its  protection,  must  yield  implicit  obedience  to  its  requirements,  in  all 
its  parts  and  provisions,  whether  the}  like  them  or  not.  [Cheers  and  con- 
t'mied  applause.] 

Their  likes  or  dKikcs'  have  nothing  ro  do  with  the  question.  We  live 
under  a  government  of  laws,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  must  he  main- 
tained, no  matter  from  what  quarter  or  motive  the  resistance  may  come. 
[Great  applause.] 

The  equality  of  all  the  slates  under  the  Constitution,  and  the.  right  of  the 
people  to  decide  Tor  t  hem  selves  wbar.  kind  of  local  ami  domestic  institutions 
they  will  have,  are  earcinal  principles  in  'ho  Democratic  creed.  [Loud  and 
enthusiastic:  cheers.] 

Tit  these  fundamental  propositions  let  me  add  uuolhor,  which  Conns  the 
corner-stone  in  the  temple,  of  our  liberties.  It  is,  that  all  men  have  an  in- 
alienable right,  to  worship  Cod  aecon'ing  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science, and  under  oor  Constitution  no  man  ought  or  can  he  proscribed  on 
account  of  his  birthplace  or  of  his  religious  faith.  [Loud  cheers  and  ap- 
plause.] 

These  are  the  is-s.ios  which  the  1  lemocratic  parlv  of  I  he  nation  have  to  meet 
and  maintain  before  the  people  in  ell  the  states.  Let  no  consideration  of 
partisan  policy  or  temporary  advantage  induce  us  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth 
from  our  principles.  If  we  meet.  the.  questions  fairly  ami  directly,  and  fight 
the  battle  boldly,  raid  shoo  Id  even  smfcr  a  temporary  defeat,  yet  we.  will  have 
the.  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  wo  have  saved  oor  honor  at  the  smne 
time  that  a  glorious  triumph  awaits  us  in  the  future,      [Applause.] 
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Then,  folloiv-'ncnmcra's,  let  ns  standby  nnr  arms  ami  lie  ready  to  fijtht  the 
allied  forces  of  Ahif-cmii^m.  V/bidsm,  Native:^!),  and  religious  intolerance, 
under  whatever  name  ami  on  vliamvcr  tk.kl  thy  may  present  themselves. 
[Enthusiastic  cheers  and  Uemendoiis  applause.] 

And  if,  after  str^din;;  as  our  furefalbci'.  Mingled  fur  centuries  in  their 
native  land  agains:  civil  ami  rdijimns  pciwonlmm  ive  and  our  children  shall 
l>a  finally  borne  down  and  tram n  lei  1  liiiijcr  I  he  in  el  of  despotism,  wo  can  still 
follow  their  example— lice  to  the  wilderness,  and  llml  an  asylum  in  Nebras- 
ka, whero  the  principle-  uf  self-government  havo  bi.cn  thinly  established  in 
flic  ormiuic  act.  whieh  recently  passed  Congress. 

This  speech  very  naturally  drew  upon  Mr.  Douglas  the  en- 
mity of  the  zealous  members  of  the  order.  It  was  the  first 
blow  aimed  sit  them.  It  was  the  iirst  invocation  to  the  De- 
mocracy to  stand  by  their  principles  and  treat  the  Know-noth- 
ings as  their  political  enemies.  In  the  Western  States  the  or- 
der made  rapid  progress.  It  formed  the  centre  around  which 
all  and  every  description  of  political  interest  hostile  to  the 
Democratic  party  rallied.  Though  the  Nebraska  Bill  had 
been  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress, 
and  had  been  approved  by  the  administration  of  General 
Pierce,  still  no  attempt  l.'.-d  been  made  to  constitute  a  support 
of  it  a  test  of  Democracy.  But  those  Democrats  who  were 
hostile  to  it,  having  united  with  the  Abolitionists,  Frec-soilers, 
and  Know-nothings  upon  a  platform  of  the  proscription  of 
every  supporter  of  the  bill,  its  friends  had,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, to  rally  to  its  support  and  to  the  support  of  its  Con- 
gressional advocates. 

THE   CHICAGO  MOB  OP  1854. 

Congress  adjourned  about  the  first  of  August.  Mr.  Douglas 
left  Washington  soon  after,  and  reached  his  home  in  Chicago 
about  the  25th.  In  the  mean  time  there  had  been  extensive 
preparations  by  the  Know-nothings  and  their  allies  to  prevent 
any  appeal  by  him  to  the  people,  such  as  he  had  made  in  Phila- 
delphia. Some  of  l.ho  reverend  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had 
had  a  controversy  about  their  remonstrance  took  an  active 
part  in  the  matter.  There  was  a  thorough  and  complete  or- 
ganization established  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  throughout  all 
the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  to  meet  him  every  where  with 
personal  insult,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  his  being  heard. 
After  ho  had  been  in  the  city  some  days,  public  notice  was 
given  that,  on  the  night  of  the  1  st  of  September,  he  would  ad- 
dress his  constituents  at  North  Market  Hall.     The  mayor  of 
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the  city,  the  Hon.  I.  L.  Milikin,  was  invited  and  consented  to 
preside.  The  an noun cement  of  his  intention  to  speak  was  re- 
ceived with  great  excitement.  The  newspapers  warned  the 
public  to  be  there,  and  not  to  allow  him  to  deceive  the  people 
by  his  sophistries.  One  paper,  appealing  directly  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Know-nothings,  announced  that,  Mr.  Douglas  had 
selected  a  body-guard  of  five  hundred  Irishmen,  who,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  were  to  be  present,  and  compel  the  people 
to  silence  while  he  spoke,  and  tints  he  would  claim  that  they 
had,  by  not  objecting,  nil  mil.  ted  his  arguments  and  defense  to 
be  complete.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  such  a  statement 
should  obtain  credence  in  an  intelligent  community,  yet  the 
fact  is  unquestionable.  Iti  a  day  or  two  after,  another  paper, 
hostile  to  Mr.  Douglas,  declared  that  there  was  a  feverish  senti- 
ment prevailing  in  the  community  indicating  a  season  of  vio- 
lence, and  proved  its  assertion  by  citing  the  fact  that  every  re- 
volver and  pistol  in  the  stores  of  the  city  had  been  sold,  and 
that  there  were  orders  for  a  largo  number  yet  unfilled. 

The  fact  that  violence  was  to  take  plaeo  at  the  meeting  was 
daily  impressed  upon  the  public,  but  with  consummate  dexter- 
ity it  was  stated  that.  Douglas  intended  to  overawe  the  public 
by  an  armed  demonstration.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
was  utterly  destitute  of  truth.  All  he  asked,  all  he  desired, 
was  an  orderly  meeting,  that  he  might  be  heard  in  explanation 
and  defense  of  the  Nebraska  Bill. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these  assembled  the  meeting 
on  that  September  evening.  Dining  the  afternoon  the  flags 
of  such  shipping  as  was  owned  by  the  most  Litter  of  the  Fusion- 
ists  were  hung  at  hull-mast;  at  dusk  the  bells  of  numerous 
churches  tolled  with  all  the  doleful  solemnity  that  might  be 
supposed  appropriate  for  some  impending  calamity.  As  the 
evening  closed  in,  crowds  flocked  to  the  place  of  meeting.  At 
a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Douglas  commenced  to  ad- 
dress the  multitude.  The  whole  area  in  front  of  the  building, 
and  the  street  running  east  to  Dearborn  and  west  to  Clark 
Street,  were  soon  densely  packed.  The  roots  of  houses  opposite, 
and  windows,  balconies,  and  every  available  standing-spot,  were 
occupied.  He  had  hardly  commenced  before  he  was  hailed 
with  a  storm  of  hisses ;  ho  paused  until  silence  was  compara- 
tively restored,  when  he  told  the  meeting  that,  he  came  there 
to  address  hits  een-lil  iLetils,  and  intended  to  be  heard.     He  was 
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instantly  assailed  by  all  manner  of  epithets  and  abuse  He 
stood  Ins  ground  firmly,  contesting  with  that  maddened  and 
excited  crowd.  His  friends— mid  ho  had  friends  there,  warm 
devoted,  and  unyielding  Democrats-were  indignant,  and  were 
disposed  to  resent  some  of  the  most  indecent  outrages.  Mr 
Douglas  appealed  to  them  to  be  calm ;  to  leave  him  to  deal 
with  the  mob  before  Mm.  He  denounced  the  violence  exhib- 
ited as  a  preconcerted  thing,  and  in  defiance  of  yells,  groans 
cat-calls,  and  every  insulting  menace  and  threat,  he  read  aloud] 
so  that  it  was  heard  above  the  bfcmal  din,  a  letter  informing 
him  that,  if  he  dared  to  speak,  he  would  bo  maltreated. 

Wo  never  saw  such  a  scene  before,  and  hope  never  to  see 
the  like  again.  What  we  have  described  is  a  pretty  fair  de- 
scription of  what  took  place  during  that  protracted  struggle. 
Until  ten  o'clock  he  stood  firm  and  unyielding,  bidding  the 
mob  defiance,  and  occasionally  getting  in"  a  word  or  two  upon 
the  general  subject.  It  was  the  penalty  for  Ids  speech  in  Phil- 
adelphia. It  was  the  penalty  for  having  made  the  first  assault 
upon  Know-nothingism.  It  was  the  penalty  for  having  dared 
to  assail  an  order  including  within  its  members  a  vast  major- 
ity of  the  allied  opposition  of  the  Western  States.  We  have 
conversed  since  then  with  men  who  were  present  at  that  mob ; 
with  men  who  went  there  as  members  of  the  order,  pledged 
to  stand  by  and  protect  each  other;  with  men  who  were  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth  in  anticipation  of  a  scene  of  bloody  violence, 
and  they  have  assured  us  that  nothing  prevented  bloodshed 
that  night  but  the  bold  and  defiant  manner  m  which  Douglas 
maintained  his  ground.  Had  he  exhibited  fear,  he  would  not 
have  commanded  respect ;  had  he  been  suppliant,  he  would 
have  been  spurned ;  had  he  been  craven,  and  retreated,  his 
party  would  in  all  probability  have  been  assaulted  with  mis- 
siles, leading  to  violence  in  return.  But,  standing  there  before 
that  vast  mob,  presenting  a  determined  front  and  unyielding 
purpose,  he  extorted  an  involuntary  admiration  from  those  of 
his  enemies  who  had  the  courage  to  engage  in  a  personal  en- 
counter ;  and  that  admiration,  while  it  could  not  overcome  the 
purpose  of  preventing  his  being  heard,  protected  him  from 
personal  violence. 

The  motive,  the  great  ruling  reason  for  refusing  him  the 
privilege  of  being  heard,  was  that,  as  he  had  in  1S50  carried 
the  judgment  of  the  people  captive  into  an  endorsement  of  the 
Ma 
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Fugitive  Slave  Law,  so,  if  allowed  to  speak  in  1854,  he  would 
at  least  rally  all  Democrats  to  his  support  hy  his  defense  of  the 
Nebraska  Bill.  The  combined  fanatics  of  Chicago  feared  the 
power  and  effect  of  his  argument  in  the  presence  and  hearing 
of  the  people.     They  therelbre  resolved  that  he  should  not  be 

So  far  as  this  occasion  was  concerned  the  object  was  success- 
fully attained,  and  if  there  were  any  doubts  us  to  the  fact  that 
the  course  agreed  upon  had  been  previously  concerted,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  following  lew  weeks  served  to  remove  all  ques- 
tion on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Douglas  announced  his  intention  to  speak  at  several 
points  in  the  state,  there  being  an  election  for  Congressmen 
and  state  treasurer  then  pending.  Every  where  throughout 
the  northern  part  of  the  stale  he  was  greeted  upon  his  arrival 
by  every  possible  indignity  that  could  be  ottered,  short  of  per- 
sonal violence.  Burning  elligies,  cl%ies  suspended  by  ropes, 
banners  with  all  the  vulgar  mottoes  and  inscriptions  that  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  could  suggest,  were  displayed  at  various 
points.  Whenever  he  attempted  to  speak,  the  noisy  demon- 
strations whieh  had  proved  so  successful  in  Chicago  were  at- 
tempted, but  in  no  place  did  they  succeed  in  preventing  his  be- 
ing heard.  At.  Galena,  Freepoit,  Wankegau,  Woodstock,  and 
other  points  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Abolition  and  Know-noth- 
ing portion  of  the  slate,  he  made  strong,  clear,  and  brilliant  ad- 
dresses in  defense  of  the  great  measure.  He  justified  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  restriction  upon  the  same  ground  that  he 
had  justified  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850— that  it  was 
neither  a  Pro-slavery  nor  an  Anti-slavery  measure — that  it  was 
a  surrender  and  a  final  abandonment  by  Congress  and  the  fed- 
eral government  of  any  authority  or  claim  of  authority  over 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  ;  and  that  it  recognized 
in  the  people  of  the  Territories,  acting  through  their  Legisla- 
tures, and  through  their  state  conventions,  full,  exclusive,  and 
complete  power  to  prohibit  or  introduce,  to  exclude  or  protect, 
African  slavery  within  their  respective  Territorial  limits. 

In  1854  he  proclaimed  that  doctrine  in  the  face  of  an  excited 
Abolition  mob,  drawing  from  them  the  fiercest  denunciations. 
In  1858  he  proclaimed  the  same  doctrine  in  the  face  of  a  mass 
meeting  at  the  same  place,  and,  for  the  first  lime  in  the  history 
of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  it  was  discovered  by  those  who  preferred 
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the  election  of  Lincoln  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  preaching  a 
heresy! 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  fall,  and  not  until  after  he  had 
hecome  a  candidate  for  Congress,  that  Mr.  Lyman  Trumbull 
raised  the  banner  of  Anti-N  ebraskaism,  and  put  himself  in  open 
hostility  to  the  Democratic  party.  A  senatorial  election  was 
to  take  place  at  the  approaching  session,  General  Shields's  term 
expiring  March  4tli,  1855. 

The  previous  Legislature  had  been  largely  Democratic,  and 
the  senators  holding  over,  if  they  continued  as  Democrats, 
would,  with  those  Democrats  certain  to  be  elected,  secure  a 
Democratic  senator.  The  elections  in  Indiana  had  gone  "  Fu- 
sion" by  forty  or  fifty  thousand  majority ;  in  Ohio  by  a  major- 
ity reaching  eighty  thousand ;  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  by 
majorities  equally  overwhelming. 

The  candidates  in  Illinois  for  state  treasurer  were,  James 
Miller,  "Whig,  Abolition,  Know-nothing,  Anti-Nebraska,  Fu- 
sion, and  John  Moore,  Democrat.  In  November  the  election 
took  place,  resulting  in  the  election  to  Congress  of  Richard- 
son, Harris,  Allen,  and  Marshal,  Democrats, 'and  Washburne, 
Woodworth,  Norton,  Knox,  and  Trumbull,  by  the  combination. 
The  Democrats  elected  their  candidate  for  state  treasurer. 

In  the  Legislature  the  state  of  parties  was  not  so  clearly  de- 
fined. In  the  House  of  Representatives,  composed  of  seventy- 
five  members,  T.  J.  Turner  (Fusion)  was  elected  speaker,  re- 
ceiving forty  votes.  In  the  Senate,  composed  of  twenty-five 
members,  the  Democrats  had  seventeen  members  who  had  been 
elected  as  Democrats.  Of  those  three,  N.  B.  Judd,  B.  C.  Cook, 
and  J.  M.  Palmer,  senators  holding  over,  had  got  "tender-foot 
ed"— that  is,  were  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats,  whose  consciences 
would  not  allow  them  to  vote  for  General  Shields,  or  any  Ne- 
braska Democrat,  and  whose  notions  of  political  morality  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  voting  for  a  Whig. 

The  Legislature  met  in  joint  convention  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1S55,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  senator  of  the  United 
States  to  succeed  General  Shields,  and  the  first  ballot  resulted 
—Shields  (Democrat)  41,  Ficklin  (Dem.)  1,  Denning  (Dem.) 
1,  Matteson  (Dem.)  1.  Total  (Dem.),  44.  Abraham  Lincoln 
45,  L.  Trumbull  5,  Ogden  (Fusion)  1,  Kellogg  (Fusion)  1, 
Koerner  (Fusion)  2,  Edwards  (Fusion)  1.  Total,  55— one  va- 
cancy.   On  the  seventh  vote  Lincoln  received  38,  Matteson 
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44,  Trumbull  9,  Shields  1,  M'Clernand  1,  Koerner  I.  On  the 
ninth  Matteeon  received  47,  Lincoln  15,  Trumbull  35 ;  and  on 
the  tenth  Trumbull  was  sleeted,  receiving  51  votes,  Matteson 
47,  Williams  1— one  Whig,  Mr.  Waters,  refusing  to  take  the 
apostate  Democrat  at  the  dictation  of  the  men  who  had  sacri- 
ficed Lincoln. 

Resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  were  introduced 
into  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  at  that  session,  though 
no  series  received  the  concurrent  approval  of  both  branches. 
Trumbull  having  been  elected  to  the  Senate,  his  district  chose 
the  Hon.  Robert  Smith  (Dem.)  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

After  the  election,  Mr.  Douglas  was  invited  by  his  political 
friends  in  Chicfw.ro  to  pamke  of  a  public  dinner,  and  he  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  Oth  of  November  was  selected  for  the  time, 
and  on  that  evening  some  two  hundred  gentlemen  sat  down 
to  a  dinner  at  the  Tremont  House.  In  response  to  a  compli- 
mentary sentiment,  Mr.  Douglas  addressed  the  company  in  a 
very  graceful,  eloquent,  and  finished  speech.  It  is  part  of  the 
history  of  his  life,  was  a  noble  vindication  of  bis  conduct,  and 
was  substantially  the  address  which  ho  would  have  made  to 
the  people  of  Chicago  in  September,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  the  mob.  Want  of  space  prevents  its  insertion  here.  It 
was  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and,  though  it  claimed  for  the 
people  of  the  Territories  full  legislative  control  over  the  subject 
of  slavery  within  their  Territorial  limits— a  control  limited  only 
by  the  Constitution— no  word  of  dissent  was  heard  from  any 
Democratic  quarter  as  to  the  doctrines  therein  asserted. 

A  few  days  after  this  festive  occasion  Mr.  Douglas  left 
Chieago  on  a  visit  to  Louisiana,  and  subsequently,  ""when  at 
Washington  City,  was  invited  to  address  a  public  meeting  at 
Richmond,  Virginia.  At  the  South  there  was  no  opposition 
to  the  Nebraska  Bill,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  old  oppo- 
nents of  the  Democracy  had  united  under  the  new  and  myste- 
rious command  of  the  Know-nothing  order.  Mr.  Don<daa  ad- 
dressed a  very  large  meeting  at  the  "  African  Church,"  in  Rich- 
mond, in  defense  of  Democratic  principles  and  in  reprobation 
of  the  intolerant  creed  of  the  Know-nothings.  Of  this  speech, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  general'  abilit  v,  one  passage,  in 
which  he  addressed  a  most  impressive  warning  against  Amen- 
can  citizens  rashly  and  inconsiderately  binding  themselves  in 
political  matters  by  solemn  oaths,  attracted  universal  attention 
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by  its  great  applicability.  The  illustration  employed,  and  tlic 
application  made  of  it,  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  tiling 
ever  said  upon  the  subject.  He  cited  Herod's  rash  oatli  under 
which  he  bound  himself  to  the  dcal.li  of  John  the  Baptist.  Mr. 
Douglas  applied  this  with  great  effect  to  the  hasty,  inconsid- 
erate, yet  solemn  and  sweeping  obligations  assumed  by  the 
■'■     s  of  the  Know-nothing  order. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY. 

In  January,  1855,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
having  had  for  some  years  the  subject  of  affording  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  such  relief  as  would  enable  them 
to  perform  fully  their  high  duty  as  the  court  of  last  resort  in 
the  Union,  reported  a  bill  having  in  view  that  end.  The  bill 
reported  by  that  committee  discharged  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  all  circuit  duty,  allotting  them,  however, 
the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers  now  vested  in  them  by  law 
within  any  of  the  circuits  in  which  they  may  reside,  in  allow- 
ing writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  of  error,  granting  injunctions, 
and  generally  all  such  powers  as  may  be  exercised  under  ex- 
isting law-  at  chambers  and  out  of  term.  Instead  of  one  term, 
there  were  to  be  two  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  annually. 
The  bill  continued  the  existing  judicial  districts,  but  provided 
for  their  arrangement  into  eleven  circuits— viz. :  1.  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island;  2.  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont;  3.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey;  4.  Delaware,  .Maryland,  and  Virginia;  5.  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida;  G.  Alabama,  Mississip- 
pi, and  Louisiana;  1.  Arkansas  and  Texas;  8.  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri ;  0.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan ;  10.  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa;  11.  California.  The  bill  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  eleven  circuit  judges,  one  for  each  of 
these  circuits,  at  a  salary  of  §4000  per  annum  each ;  the  cir- 
cuit judges  to  perform  the  circuit  duties  now  performed  by  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  given  to  the  subject  considerable  at- 
tention, proposed,  on  the  5th  of  January,  when  the  bill  came 
up,  a  substitute,  involving  a  new  plan,  or  adapting  the  exist- 
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ing  system  to  the  present  exigencies  and  wants  of  the  country. 
He  opposed  most  strenuously  the  separation  of  the  Supremo 
Court  judges  from  the  people — from  intercourse  with  the  bar 
and  courts  throughout  the  Union.  His  plan  continued  the  ex- 
isting District  Courts,  and  conferred  on  them  all  the  powers 
and  jurisdiction  now  possessed  by  the  Circuit  Courts.  He  then 
proposed  to  establish  nine  judicial  circuits,  as  follows;  1.  The 
six  New  England  States ;  2.  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania;  3.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina;  4.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida; 
5.  Mississippi,  .Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  ;  6.  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana;  7.  Illinois,  Michigan,  "Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  and  Minnesota;  8.  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska;  9.  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Utah. 
The  district  judges  within  those  districts  to  assemble  once  in 
each  year,  with  one  judge  of  the  Supremo  Court  to  preside, 
and  to  hear  all  appeals  from  the  several  District  Courts  within 
that  circuit.  The  several  judges  of* the  Supreme  Court  to  at- 
tend these  circuits  once  in  cacli  year,  and  to  alternate,  so  as 
that  each  judge  in  turn  should  ad  end  all  the  circuits.  In  the 
debate  on  this  question,  Mr.  Douglas  explained,  in  his  peculiar- 
ly forcible  maimer,  the  practical  workings  of  this  plan  proposed 
by  him.     He  said : 

I  have  been  induced,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  (Ms  substitute  from  a  convic- 
tion that  the  iiliiu  proposed  [,v  tin.'  Judiciary  Committee  will  not  answer  I  he 
purposes  which  they  have  in  view,  and  will  not  remedy  fhc.  evils  which  they 
desire  to  correct.  They  propose  In  make  a  separate  Supreme  Court,  with  no 
other  duties  than  rlmse  which  are  imposed  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  sitting  at  Washington  alone.  .Hero  1  dilicr  in  toto  with  the 
committee.  I  think  the  Supreme  l.'ourt  ought  to  have  otlicr  jurisdiction.  I 
think  it  is  for  the  j";>o:l  of  the  country,  and  fur  the  Rood  of  that  court,  that 
its  jmtaes  should  be  required  to  go  into  tlie  couulrv,  linlil  courts  in  different 
localities,  and  mingle  will,  the  local  judges  and  with  the.  bar.  I  think  that 
if  the  judges  of  that  court  ho  released  iVoin  till  duties  outside  the  citv  uf 
Washington,  ami  slay  here  the  whole  year  round,  thev  will  become,  as  a 
senator  remarked  to  me.  :■  moment  ago,  mere  paper  judges.  I  think  they 
will  lose  that  weight  nf  authority  in  the  country  which  they  ought  to  have 
just  in  proportion  as  they  lose  their  knowledge  of  the  local"  legislation,  and 
of  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  (lie  courts  below.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  theory  of  the  original  plan  on  which  our  judiciari  system  was  form- 
ed was  right.  In  consci|ucnce  of  the  increase  of 'the  judicial  business  of  the 
country,  some  modiiicution  of  thai  plan  lias  become  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  the  same  principle,  a  in  I  render  it  applicable  lo  our  present  condition. 
The  pla.n  which  I  propose  in  Ibis  snhstbule  is  siuip.lv  this:  that  there  shall 
1)8  no  new  judges  appointed,  but  the  iluiies  now  performed  bv  the  District 
and  Circuit  Courts  of  the.  United  Slat.:,  in  each  state  shall  hereafter  be  per- 
formed by  the  district  jnd<;e  in  that  state.      According  to  it,  the  district  judtre 
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,,.,  „,  „.  court  of  law  «'ith  chauccvv  jurisdiction.      As  both  courts  are 

open  :it  the  smic  lime.thc  judge  iu«v  take,  up  a  case  on  the  law  docket  or 
the.  chancery  docket,  as  niav  lit  convenient  ;  so,  according  to  my  pkm,  tho 
district  judge,  could  take  up  :i  case  on  tin:  ducket  of either  tluj  .District  .)r  [lie 
Circuit  Court.  both  courts  lx-in^  b.-id  by  the  same  judge.  Then,  having  Re- 
leased the.  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  neccssii y  oi  ;.'('ii!fi  into  i-v. 
erv  district'  in  each  state— and  where  there  arc  three  districts  isi  a  state,  as  >n 
Tennessee  n.nd  other  states,  that  must,  lie  a  great  labor— the  ipiestioii  ta,  how 
much  of  this  local  dutc  can  we  devolve  upon  them  without  deprtvm;.-.  them 
of  the  opportunity  of  performing  all  their  duties  at  the  seat  of  government? 
It  oeenrved  to  me  tint',  ilii-'  i.-oin;  could  he.  settled  in  the  manner  which  J.  have 
proposed  in  my  ainem'.ment ;  that  is,  to  divide  the  whole  United  States  into 
nine  judicial  circuits,  and  provide  that  there  shall  lie-  held,  once  a  year,  in 
each  of  those  circai^,  a  Court  of  Appeals,  to  he  composed  of  the  district  judge 
of  each  district  within  the  circuit,  together  wi-h  one  of  the  judge-  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  who  should  preside,  jiy  way  ol  illustra- 
tion suppose  the  New  Kugbtid  Stales  should  he  made  one  of  the  circuits  ; 
there  are.  in /Sew  Ktigland,  six  United  Stale-  District  Courts,  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal  would  therefore  he  composed  of  these  six  disl  riot- juelgcs,  with  one. 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umied  Stale-  presiding,  winch  would 
make  a  court  of  seven  judges,  I  provide  for  appeals  to  he  taken  directly  trom 
the  District  Court  to  this  Court  of  Appeals,  and  then  Irani  the  Court  ol  Ap- 
peals to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  iviih  certain  restrictions. 
Tliia  illustration  would  apply  to  each  of  die  other  nine  di-incts,  comprehend- 
in^  all  the  states  anil  all  the  Territories  of  the  Union.  This  system  would, 
it  "seems  to  me,  have  very  great  advantages,  anil  would  remedy  -ever:;!  evils 
which  we  have  known  to'  stow  up  under  our  present  system.  You  now  find 
that  in  one  district  the.  rules  of  practice  are  one  way,  and  in  another  district 
entirely  different.  Cine  district  judge  decides  a.  controverted  principle  m  one. 
wry  and  another  in  another  wa.v.  If  alii  he  di-triel  judges  in  a  circuit,  could 
come  together  once  a  year  to  review  their  own  decisions,  it  would  tend  to 
bring  about  uinformiiv'of  tho tight  and  uniformity  of  practice  within  those 
districts.  To  seeufc  this  ohject,  mv  substitute  proi ides  that  the  Court  ol  Ap- 
peals in  each,  circuit  shall  prescribe  the  rules  of  practice  for  the  District 
Courts  within  tho  circuit.  Von  thus  infuse,  uniformity  into  all  tho  District 
Courts  within  the  same  circuit,  acting  under  the  same  rules,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  vcrv  few  appeals  would  he  tal.i  u  from  the  Court  ef  Ap- 
peals to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales.  I  propose,  also  to  allow  an 
appeal  from  the  District  <  'ourr  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  every  ease  m  which 
it  is  now  allowed  bv  law  fram  the  District  to  the  Circuit.  Courts  ;  and  to  allow 
appeals  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  to  fix  a  higher 
sum  than  is  now  ivijuire.il  in  ho  Ihe  amount  in  con -rover-.  10  entitle  the  par- 
ties to  an  appeal  from  a  Circuit;  Conn  to  die  Supreme  Court,  so  that  small 
cases  mar  stop  at  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  none  but  cases  involving  large 
amouiPs'.and  important  principles  be  carried  to  she  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Then,  sir,  with  a  view  of  remedying  other  evils  which  may 
now  exi-t.  I  have  introduced  another  principle,  derived  from  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  -ome  of  the  states  of  die  Union.  It  is  what  is  known  as  the  rotary 
principle  ;  that,  is  to  sav,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme.  Court 
is  to  preside  in  each  of  the.  Courts  of  Appeals  once,  a  year  m  each  circuit 
throughout  tlte  United  States,  I  rc.pore  them  to  rotate;  so  that  it  the  chief 
justice  presides  in  district  No.  I  this  vear,  he  may  next  year  go  to  district 
No.  2,  and  next  to  district  No.  3,  and  so  on  until  be  come  to  district  .No. 
p.,  at  San  Francisco.     Then,  the  succeeding  ^r,  the  nest  judge  highest  m 
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n  begins  r.t  district  No.  1,  goes  to  (bo  second,  ana  the  third,  and 
all  the  other  districts.  The  consequence  of  this  would  lie  that  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  would  not  preside  in  the  same  circuit  over  a  Court  of  Ap- 
peals more  than  once  in  nine  years.  In  that  way  Hie  foundation  of  com- 
plaints, which  sometimes  ;i:t  gotten  "l) — probably  u.nju-tly,  hut  yet  none  the 
leas  mischievous  tor  l,i  big  unjust — that  there  is  a  coterie  around  the  judge 
when  he  goes  every  'eat  to  [lie  same  circuit,  would  lie  destroyed.  Again,  if 
a  judge  goes  to  the  New  England  circuit  one  year,  to  the  Middle  States  [he 
next  year,  (hen  tiiroagh  tint  Suathcrn  Slates,  then  to  die  Western  States,  and 
linaliy  to  Caiifoniia,  he  lie™  mes  in  ore  iniiiiliat  v.  i:li  I  lie  local  jiulieial  system 
of  the  whole.  Union  ;  and  inasmuch  ns  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  Court 
of  Appeals  from  [ill  decisions  of  the  loaor  courts  throughout  the  land,  its 
judges  ought,  to  be  familiar,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  thtni  to  become  famil- 
ial', wiih  the  modes  of  an needing  in  tiio  various  sections  of  the  Union,  with 
the  local  legislation,  and  :  lie  local  hives  of  ail  parts  of  i  he  country.  Now,  sir, 
without  moaning  any  disrespect  to  any  one,  [ml  for  (he  pu.pose  of  illustrating 
the  practical  operate  ai  of ;  lie  | . ]  i  1 1 . ■  i ] ■  1 : ■ .  I  1  vie.i  1  may  be  pennitteel  to  say  Ihat 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  the  slightc-a  injury  to  Jmige  Curtis,  ol'Bostonj  after 
having  practiced  la.-.v  all  his  life  in  NVw  England,  to  hold  court  for  one  term 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  ami  I  hen  i  it  New  (  h leans,  and  again  in  Chica- 
go, and  then  in  Sim  Francisco.  1  think  a  system  which  required  Ihat  would 
liberalize  the  mini!,  elevate  the  train  oi'  thought,  and  expand  the  range  of 
knowledge-  of  any  judge,  no  matter  hove  exalted  he  might  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  1  do  not  think  it  woeh'l  do  the  slightest  harm  In  Judge  Campbell,  of 
Mobile,  to  send  him  to  1'osion  to  bobl  court,  am1,  let  him  mingle  with  the 
people  of  New  England,  ami  the  New  England  bar  and  judiciary,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  .New  England  <  harac.rer  and  New  England  juris- 
prudence. Let  him  go  the  too  ml  until  be-  gels  back,  at  the  end  of  nine  years, 
to  Ins  own  circuit  where  he  resides,  and  I  think  be  would  be  liberalized,  and 
i ni proved,  and  benefited  by  the  trip.  The  same  remark  would  apply  lo  each 
one  of  the  judges.  They  would  then  have  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tems in  each  state,  and  of  the  local  iuri~pritdeia-o  ni"  each  part  of  the  coun- 
try, which  would  be  very  valuable  to  them.  They  would  thus  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  bar  all  over  the  Union,  and  with  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  the  bar,  opera rim;  upon  the  rules  of  prr.eticc  ami  of  the  rules  of  court, 
and  would  acquire  a  knowledge  ■■■,  -i it.- 1:  never  could  he  acquired  in  nay  other 
way.  Entertain  in;;  these  opinions,  !  believe  that  the  be-l-  system  we  could 
adopt  would  he  to  lake  the  present  s;,siera  as  ii  is.  adding  no  new  judges,  or 
at  least  not  more  than  one,  if  an  additional  judge  s  lieu  id  he  necessary,  and  I 
doubt  whether  one  is ;  leave  I  he  district  judge-  lo  pi-jfonn  their  own  duties 
in  the  District  and  Circuit-  Courts  of  the  United  States;  constitute  the  Court 
of  Appeals  which  I.  haic  propose  it,  and  allow  an  appeal  from  them  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Culled  Stales.  Tims  the  whole  system  is  harmonious. 
This  plan  would  never  render  it  necessary,  in  any  expansion  of  the  country, 
no  matter  how  great,  lo  increase  the  number  of  judges  on  ihe  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ihe  United  States  ;  but  when  wo  bring  other  slates  into  the 
Union,  or  organize  otlu  r  Ti-viiiories,  all  we.  shall  have  lo  do  will  he  to  attach 
one  of  those  new  stales  or  Territories  la  one  of  ihe  existing  nine  judicial  cir- 
cuits. Then  this  system  is  complete.  If  will  adapt  itself  lo  any  expansion 
of  our  country,  lo  any  increase  ni'  business  in  ail  lime  lo  come,  and  I  believe 
it  will  he  harmonious  in  its  action. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  look  into  my  proposition  since  I  drew  it  np,  and 
presented  it  inibrmidly  at-  the  las:,  session,  I  did  not  expect,  it  to  -come  up 
to-day,  and  therefore  can  ma  go  felly  info  all  its  details ;  but  there  is  a  special 
provision  in  it  which  I  think  1  u-.iahr  to  unlicn.  In  order  to  give  ample  com- 
pensation lo  the  judges  of  ihe  huprcnie  Court  for  the  extra  labor  which  would 
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be  imposed  on  them  In-  mv  proposition,  in  addition  to  their  duties  on  the 
Supremo  bench,  T  have"  proposed  to  allow  them  the  per  diem  ami  mileage  of 
members  of  Conpress  while  they  are.  absent  as  jircsiuing  judges  in  the  Courts 
of  Appeals.  If  :i  indue  should  go  only  from  hero  to  lioston  to  hold  court, 
tlio  mileage  would'  Ho  but  small.  Jf  He  should  go  to  Sew  Orleans,  it  would 
1).:  ii  very  respectable  Mini:  and  if  ho  should  go  to  Sun  Francisco,  it  would 
lie  quite".!  little  fortune.  .1  think  such  si  provision  would  really  improve  the 
heullh  of  many  of  the  judges,  so  tlmt  they  could  take  u  trip  to  Hun  i'ruticiseo 
without  complaining  ili.it  they  would  suffer  ve.y  much  by  it,  though  they 
m"'ht  find  it  very  uiiheahhv  it  some  such  ]n-f>vi^ii)ii  «cte  not  made.  I  also 
believe,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  tbor  they  should  receive  mileugo  in  jiiopoi- 
tion  to' their  travel.  I  do  not  say  whether  or  not  the  present  salary  is  snfti- 
eient.  If  it  is  not.  increase  it.  Hut  I  say,  hi  addition  to  whatever  salary 
you  award  to  them  as  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  you  should  allow  thmn 
a  per  diem  while  holding  the  appellate  o»iit<,  and  tin:  mileage  of  members 
(,f  Cqii.tc^  while  traveling  over  the  country  to  reach  the  si: tings  of  those 
courts.  I  propose  to  apply  Hie  same  principle  to  the  district  judges  when 
they  leave  their  respeciivo  district-:,  and  go  to  a.  central  point  in  the  circuit, 
to  sit  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  I  have  thin  stated  brieily  the  chief  provisions 
of  the  substitute  which  I  have  offered.  It  has  occurred  to  me  thai  by  ll:is 
proposition  we  could  avoid  mauv  of  I  be  evils  which  we  arc  likely  to  encoun- 
ter by  the  adoption  of  the  svstom  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  have  pa-eat  reluctance  at  siay  time,  to  make  a  radical  and  sudden 
change  in  the  judh  ia.rv  of  the  country.  Ii'  there  is  any  department  of  this 
government  tor  which  'l.  have  a  higher  reverence  (rum  any  oilier— if  there  is 
any  department  in  the  parity  and  stahihly  of  which  I  place  higher  hopes  than 
any  other,  it  is  the  judiciary.  I  would  not  wish  to  make  any  such  sudden 
anil  radical  change  in  thai,  system  as  would  infuse  into  it  too  many  new  men 
I  would  allow  [bar.  infusion  of  now  blood  and  new  life  to  come 


into  it  bv  the  course  of  nature,  simply  by  fi. 
cur  from  time  to  time.  Sir,  I  think  it  is  unwise  (o  make  a  change  by  which 
sill  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  Cnion  shall  at  once  he  held  by  new  men,  perhaps 
politicians,  perhaps  lawyers  who  have  never  been  upon  the  bench.  It  is  a 
thing  which  ought  to  be  dime  gradually,  so  that  there  shall  always  he  a  ma- 
jority of  experienced  :  .iu,'o~  iiu.m  cadi  of  she  benches  of  the  country.  These 
views,  sir,  have  operated  uii  my  mind,  I  have  eloubied  whether  the  system 
proposed  by  the  -Indicia iy  Cououilteo.  could  be  adopted,  and  if  adopted,  I 
have  bad  still  ii'.ovc  serious  doubts  whether  i:  would  rein-.rdy  the  evils  intend- 
ed to  be  remedied  by  those  who  have  brought,  it  forward.  But,  sir,  not  being 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have  loll,  great  reluctance  in  inter- 
posing my  voice  on  this  question.  My  duties  have  been  such  that,  I  have  not 
been  able  lo  give  it  that  on  io  deration  which  the  importance  of  a  subject  of  (bis 
mapnitude  would  require  ;  but  still,  haviup  these  lirm  convictions  on  my  own 
mind,  I  have  felt  that  L  owed  it  to  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  bench 
with  which  I  have  been  associated  for  a  small  porlion  of  my  life,  to  make 
these  suggestions,  in  order  that  ibe  Senate  may  pass  [heir  judgment  upon 
them,  and  make,  such  disposition  of  ibe  subject-  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

Mr. Pba.it  having  asked  some  explanation: 

Mr.  Dough*.  I  am  aware  that  I  ivus,  perhaps,  somewhat  confused  in  the 
brief  explanation  which  I  gave  ibis  morning,  a~  the  matter  came  up  unex- 
pectedly-, and  1 1 icivf :■!]■(■  omitted  many  point-  which  ought  f"  ha™  been  fully 
explained.  I  have  turned  my  uftontion.  however,  (o  the  points  to  which  the 
senator  from  Marvland  has  udverlod.  It  occurred  lo  me  that  the  duties  of 
tlio  Supreme  Court  of  the  Culled  States  woold  In:  naito-iullv  lessened  by  the 
plan  which  I  have  proposed  in  this  respect ;  I  have  thought  that  by  having  a 
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Court  of  Appeals,  composed  of  six  or  -even  judges  in  the  respective  circuits, 
oho  of  the  jus.iocs  of  tlit-  Supreme  Court,  presiding,  there  would  be  a  much 
less  number  of  appalls  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Status  than 
there  is  under  the  present  system.  Under  the  cMMing  system,  an  appeal 
from  a  District  Court,  to  n.  Circuit.  Court  oft  ho  I.:  nil  oil  Mates  is  a  mere  monk- 
cry.  I  do  not  speak  offensively  ;  hut- 1  say,  in  ils  practical  effect  it  is  a  mock- 
cry,  and  for  this  reason  :  a  ea=o  is  tirst  tried  before  roe  district  judge,  and 
then  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  (  ireuit  Coiirf.  Tin;  Circuit  Court  is  composed 
of  that  saino  distrlfi  judge  ami  one  judge  ot'iho  Supremo  Court  of  the  United 
States.  If,  when  the  case  comes  up  for  hearing  before  loo  Cirenii  Court,  tlie 
district  judge  is  el'  the  same,  <jpinii_.ii  thai,  ho  was  belbre,  as  he  probably  would 
he,  and  the  circuit  jialgc  oil!',  is  from  liini,  rhcrc  would  then  lie  no  decision, 
and  the  case  woulu  be  certilicd  to  the  So|.i-eine  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  decide  between  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  circuit  judge  should  agree 
with  the  judge  bch.cv,  then  i  here  would  be  a  decision,  bur  the  appeal  would 
have  been  useless,  for  it  merely  led  to  llio  aliiruiation  oi'  the  opinion  below. 
The  consequence  is,  that  whenever  there  is  a.  dillcreuce  of  opiniuii  between 
the  cucuit  judge  and  the-  district  judge,  the  case  i-  c.oriiiiod  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  thus  yon  multiply  the  causes  on  the  ducket  oi'  lite  Supreme  Court 
without  having  accomplished  any  benefit  l>y  tin;  appeal  tlm.uf.-ii  the  inter- 
mediate court,  lint,  according  to  my  plan,  instead  el'  appealing  from  the 
judge  below  to  himseit'  anil  one  oilier,  you  a]  peal  to  himself  and  probubly 
six  others,  and  one  of  those  six  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  If  they  should  reverse  a  dc<  i^iou  unanimously,  the  chances  are  that 
the  matter  would  slop  there.  If  they  shoo  Id  lie  nearly  equally  divided  on  si 
question  involving  a  new  or  intricate  principle  of  law,  or  a  vast  amount  of 
properly,  the  case  would  pi.i.v.ably  be  appealed,  1  think,  then,  that  in  the 
practical  operation  of  this  system,  there  would  be  very  lew  appeals  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tin:  United  States  in  comparison  to  the  number  there  is  now. 
Again,  sir,  the  system  I  have,  submit  red  will  diminish  the  duties  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  another  respect.  Judge  Tild'.ean,  lor  example,  is 
the  judge  assigned  to  the  Northwestern  Circuit,  in  which  1  reside.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  attend  to  his  duties  in  the  Supreme  Court  here,  at  Washing  ton,  and 
also  to  preside  twice  a  year  in  tile  Circuit  Conn  in  Ohio  ;  twice  in  Indiana  ; 
four  times  in  Illinois,  there  being  two  districts  there,  arc!  rwiee  in  Michigan. 
There  are,  then,  ten  terms  which  he  is  expected  to  hold  in  the  courts  below 
in  one  year,  besides  attending  to  his  duties  in  ! lie  Supreme.  Court.  I  propose, 
instead  of  bis  holding  ten  terms  of  the  Circuit.  Courts  in  each  year,  he  shall 
attend  but  one  term  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  (if  a  particular  circuit.  It  strikes 
me  that  this  would  niaieiiallv  dioiioish  hi-  duties.  II'  the  term  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  should  last  for  three  mouths—mid  certainly  it  could  hardly  bo  ex- 
pected to  take  up  that  much  time— he  would  still  have  nine  months  for  at- 
tendance on  the  Supreme  Conn  here.  My  sti!isii'"te  requires  the  Court  of 
Appeals  to  be  bold  in  the  t : i 1 1  ■  circuits  on  rii-  same  ihiy — say  the  first  Mom; ay 
in  June  or  the  first  Monday  in  May.  That  In  ing  the.  ease,  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  would  arrange,  their  forms  so  as  to  allow  them  to  disperse 
to  their  respective  circuits  at  the  -time  time,  linish  their  circuits,  and  get  back 
here  at  the  same  time,  I  tak.v  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that,  instead  ofheing 
limited,  as  ihey  now  are,  to  two  or  throe  months  every  year  for  their  duties 
here,  the,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  under  my  plan,  would  have  at  least 
nine  months  to  be  at  Washington,  after  peifurnihig  ail  their  duties  hi  the 
different,  circuits.  In  this  way,  by  gbing  them  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten  months 
to  be  here,  instead  of  three  or  four  months,  for  their  duties  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  by  diminishing  the  annutnt  ..it  their  circuit  labors  in  the  mode  I 
have  mentioned,  tbey  would  be  enabled  to  perioral  all  their  duties,  and  have 
prob.t'.iiy  one  halt' the  year  to  themselves. 
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The  bill  was  debated  several  days ;  but  there  was  such  a  di- 
versity of  opinion  in  the  Senate  as  to  the  principle  of  the  orig- 
inal bill— to  exempt  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
circuit  duty— that  the  friends  of  the  bill  abandoned  it.  Before 
it  was  disposed  of,  however,  a  vote  was  taken  on  Mr.  Douglas's 
amendment,  and  it  was  rejected— yeas  19,  nays  26.  Those 
voting  for  it  were  Atchison,  lienjamin,  Bright,  Cass,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Dodge  of  "Wisconsin,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Fes- 
eenden,  Foot,  Geyer,  Gwin,  Jones  of  Iowa,  Sebastian,  Shields, 
Stuart,  Thomson  of  New  Jersey,  and  Wade.  The  subject  has 
never  been  acted  upon  definitely  since  then. 

Perhaps  no  public  man  in  the  Union  has  labored  more  earn- 
estly and  indefatigably  in  the  Senate,  in  his  written  papers,  and 
in  his  addresses  before  the  people,  than  Mr.  Douglas,  to  sustain 
and  defend  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the  federal  ju- 
diciary. He  has  had  to  meet  and  encounter  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  Drcd  Scott  decision,  and  has  had  to  labor  hard, 
yet  willingly  and  successfully,  to  defend  that  deeis.on  to  its 
fullest  extent  before  the  people  of  ihe  Xorthwest.  One  of  the 
charges  made  against  him  in  1858  was  that  he  had  conspired 
withJudceTanev  in  havins  that  decision  made.  While  he  de- 
fended the  venerable  chief  justice-  from  the  accusation  of  con- 
smracv  Mr.  Doualn*  endorsed  and  appiw  od  that  decision  with- 
out equivocation  or  reservaiio.,  Throughout  all  his  speeches 
will  be  found  a  broad  emphatic  approval  of  that  decision,  and 
of  a  purpose  on  all  occasions  to  submit  to  and  abide  by  what- 
ever decision  that  court  may  make  upon  questions  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Springfield  June  12  185,  Mr. 
Douglas  thus  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Dred 
Scott,  decision: 

"That  wo  areM.-i.iinv  and  r.-r.i,!ly  m™  urfm  .: tlul  r,  -nil  I  <  nn  r,„i   1  uL  , 

SiS  S3  fc.  u»  -poo-  p«i«y  '<  »■»  *>—  -d 
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their  exemplary  lives.       The  poisonous  shafts  of  partisan  malice  will  fall 

harmless  nt  their  feet,  v-hile  tliuir  judicial  decisions  will  stand  in  iill  future 
time,  11  proud  monument  to  th  is  grealness,  Ike  :  1 1 : 1 1 1  i ;  u  1 L ■  1 1 1  of  (ho  good  ami 
wise,  anil  a  rebuke  !o  the  pcrriseii-  of  faction  and  lawless  violence.  If,  un- 
fortunately, any  conquerable  portion  of  tin;  people  of  the  United  Slates  shall 
so  fitv  forget  their  obligations  ti>  society  as  to  allow  parii-au  leaders  to  array 
them  in  violent  resistance,  to  the  final  decision  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
on  earth,  it  will  become  ilie  duly  of  all  the  friends  of  order  and  constitutional 
government,  without  reference,  to  punt  political  oilicreuics.  to  orgnni;e  them- 
selves and  marshal  their  forces  under  tin;  glorious  banner  of  the  Union,  in 
vindication  of  the  Constitution  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  over  the  ad- 
vocates of  faction  and  the  champioiiS  of  violence.  To  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion inviolate,  anil  vorlicare  tin;  supremacy  of;  be  law-,  is  ilie  lirst  and  highest 
duty  of  every  citizen  of  a  free  republic.  The  peculiar  merit  of  one  form  of 
government  over  all  others  consists  in  the  i'acr.  (hat  ilie  law,  instead  of  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  hereditary  prince,  pi eseri lies,  defines,  and  protects  all  our 
rights.  In  this  country  the  law  is  ilie  will  of  lite  people,  embodied  and  ex- 
pressed according  to  the  tonus  of  the  Constitution.  The  courts  are  the  tri- 
bunals prescribed  by  the.  Constitution,  and  created  by  the  authority  of  the 
people,  to  determine,  expound,  and  enforce  the  law.  Ilenec,  whoever  resists 
the  final  decision  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  aims  a  deadly  blow  at  our 
whole  republican  sv.tem  of  goeeriimen! — u  blow  which,  if  .successful,  would 
place  all  our  rights  and  liberties  at  the  mercy  of  passion,  anarchy,  and  vi- 
olence. I  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  resistance  to  ibe  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stales  — in  a  matter,  like  the  points  decided  in  the  Dred 
Scott  ease,  clearly  within  their  jurisdierion  as  deiitii  d  by  the  Constitution — 
shall  be  forced  upon  the  country  as  a  political  i-suc,  it  will  become  a  distinct 
and  naked  issue  between  the  friends  and  the  eoeuiie.  of  iho  Constitution— 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of'  the  supremacy  of  fhe  laws." 


CHAPTER  SIIX 

KANSAS    AND    IIEE    COTETiXJLEXT; 


Uxdee  the  operation  of  the  Ka]isas-"\"ebrasd:a  Act,  the  gov- 
ernments provided  for  the  two  Territories  were  in  due  time 
erected.  That  established  in  Nebraska,  was  put  in  operation, 
and  has  teen  conducted  ever  since  with  as  little  trouble,  as 
little  excitement,  as  lilt.lo  distraction  at,  homo  or  throughout 
the  Union  as  would  be  expected  from  the  organization  of  a 
new  county  in  Virginia  or  Illinois.  Not  so  with  Kansas. 
From  the  first  day  of  its  establishment  down  to  the  present 
Kansas  has  been  fhe  theatre  of  fearful  strife,  involving  blood- 
shed upon  her  plains,  the  formation  of  treasonable  operations 
there  and  in  other  places,  and  to  some  extent,  at  times,  the 
substitution  of  irresponsible  anarchy  for  legal  and  constitu- 
tional government. 

The  entire  history  of  Kansas  difficulties  formed  a  leading 
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question  during  the  session  of  Con  gross  commencing  in  De- 
cember, 1855,  and  Mr.  Douglas  took  an  active  and  leading 
part  in  the  eventful  chapter  of  Congressional  action  upon  her 
affairs.  His  reports  and  speeches  at  that  session  contain  of 
themselves  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  concise  written  nar- 
rative not  only  of  what  took  place  in  Congress,  but  of  what 
happened  in  the  unfortunate  Territory. 

The  House  of  .Representatives  having  been  unable  to  elect  a 
speaker,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  without  waiting 
for  the  usual  notice  oft  be  organization  of  i  lie  houses,  and  then- 
readiness  to  receive  any  communication  from  him,  on  the  31st 
of  December  sent  in  his  usual  message.  Ho  thus  referred  to 
affairs  in  Kansas : 

"In  the  Territory  nf  'vausas  there  lime  hecn  arts  prejudicial  to  good  orilcr, 
but  as  yet  mm::  have  occurred  imdor  CLrer.ncshmi'cs  :o  justify  the  interposition 
of  the  federal  executive.  That,  cordd  only  tin  in  case  uCobsirnction  to  federal 
law,  or  of  organized  resistance  to  Territorial  law,  assuming  the  character  of 
insurrection,  which,  il'ir.  should  occur,  ii  would  ho  my  duty  promptly  (o  over- 
come and  suppress.  I  cherish  the  hope,  however,  that  the  occurrence  ofany 
such  unloivard  event:  will  ho  prevented  by  the  sound  sense,  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory,  who.  by  its  oreoalic  law.  la^hsePsing1  flu.1  ritiht  to  determine  th oil- 
own  domestic  insr.itutams,  are  entitled,  whilo  deporting  tin  m solve s  peace fully, 
10  the  five  exercise  of  tlou  right,  ami  must  ho  piurcoced  in  ihe  enjoyment  of 
it,  without  interference  on  flics  part  of  the  chi/ciis  of  an;  of  the  states." 

On  the  24th  of  January  President  Pierce  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  upon  Kansas  affairs.  He  thus  expressed  and 
defined  his  construction  of  the  purposes,  intents,  and  effect  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.     He  said : 

"The  act  to  organic'  I  hi:  To-ritories  of  Xobrasl;a  .ana  Kansas  was  n  man- 
ifestation of  the  leaidativo  opinion  <>['  Coniiie*.  on  two  great  points  of  con- 
stitutional const  ruction  :  one,  thai  d:c  designation  of  the  l:oi  in  claries  of  a  new 
Territory,  and  provision  t'or  its  pul'.lii  al  organ  i/si  ion,  and  uominisiratioi]  an 
a  Territory,  are  measures  wdboh  ui'righl  fall  wkhin  the  powers  of  the  general 
government ;  and  the  oilier,  chat  the  iuhabi  trans  of  any  such  Territory,  con- 
sidered as  an  inchoate  state,  are  entitled,  in  the  exercise  of  self-government, 
to  determine  for  themselves  what  shall  he  llioiv  coin  domestic  institutions, 
subject  only  to  the  Oonsii  ration  and  roe  laws  duly  enacted  hy  Congress  under 
it,  and  to  the  power  of  the  existing  .states  io  decide,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions and  principles  of  ihe  ("lniisiit.nr ion,  at  what  time  the:  Territory  shall  lie 
received  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  finch  arc  the  great  political  rights  which 
are  solemnly  declared  am!  aiiirmed  hy  that  act." 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  various  difficulties  that 
bad  occurred  in  Kansas,  and  also  the  attempt,  to  put  theTope- 
ka  state  government,  in  operation  as  the  government  of  Kan- 
sas— to  override  and  exclude  the  existing  Territorial  govern- 
ment:    He  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
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people  of  Kansas  whenever  they  might  desire  it,  and  were  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  constitute  a  state,  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
convention  for  the  formation  of  a  state  government,  prepara- 
tory to  their  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  The  mes- 
sage was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  the  mean  time,  was  detained  at  Cleveland, 
where,  and  at  Terra  Haute,  he  had  been  suffering  intensely 
with  a  bronchial  affection.  So  protracted  was  his  illness  that 
he  was  not  able  to  proceed  to  Washington  until  February,  on 
the  11th  of  which  month  he  appeared  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  18th  a  large  number  of  documents,  called  for  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  were  received  and  referred  to  the 
Territorial  Committee. 

On  the  12th  of  March  Mr.  Douglas  made  his  elaborate  and 
celebrated  report  upon  Kansas  matters,  and  upon  the  powers 
of  Congress  over  the  Territories  as  political  communities.  The 
report,  and  the  speech  which  he  delivered  a.  few  days  later,  are 
in  themselves  the  most  complete  and  concise  history  of  Kansas 
affairs  up  to  that  time.  The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  a  motion  to  print  extra  copies  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  it  being  staled  and  understood  that  the 
debate  should  take  place  on  the  bills  when  reported  during  the 
following  week. 

However,  when  the  Committee  on  Printing  made  their  re- 
port a  day  or  two  after,  Mr.  Trumbull  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  deliver  a  speech  in  review  of  the  report. 
1  luit'liis  was  absent  at  (lie  time,  but,  hearing  (hat  his  e 
was  making  a  speech,  went  to  the  Senate,  and  at  its  c 
a  sharp  personal  debate  took  place  respecting  this  proceeding 
by  Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Douglas  likened  it  to  the  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Chase  and  Sunnier  jn  1854,  when  a  de- 
lay was  asked  in  the  consideration  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  during 
which  those  who  had  asked  the  delay  issued  an  address  mis- 
representing the  character  of  the  bill  and  the  motives  of  its 
authors. 

On  Monday,  March  17th,  Mr. Douglas  reported  "a  bill  to 
authorize  the  people  of  Lite  Territory  of  Kansas  to  form  a  Con- 
stitution and  state  government  preparatory  to  their  admission 
into  the  Union  when  ibey  have  the  requisite  population." 

On  the  20th  lie  addressed  the  Senate  in  support  of  the  bill, 
and  upon  the  general  questions  embraced  in  the  report.     We 
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select  from  the  report  some  extracts  referring  to  very  import- 
ant points,  particularly  that  portion  wherein  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  Territorial  governments  is  considered  as  a 
necessity  arising  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  admit  new 
states.     The  report  says : 

Your  committee  deem  this  en  appropriate  occasion  lo  shite  briefly,  but  dis- 
tinctly, ihn  principles  upon  which  new  states  may  I-.;  admitted  and  Territories 
orRiiiiiiL'i.1  umler  the-  authority  eif  the  Constitution  of  i  lies  IInilcdStal.es. 

The  Cons-tit  u  lion  (seeiion  -S,  article  4)  pvuvides  that  "new  states  may  bo 
admitted  hv  tins  Congress  into  this  Union." 

Section  3,  article  1  :  "  Congress  shnll  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  1)"-  Decenary  ami  proper  lor  carrving  into  execution  the  foregoing pow- 
ers, aniiiLll  other' power-  vested  by  ihe  CVnsi  Motion  in  l!ie  government  of  the 
United  Skifcss,  or  in  anv  department  or  oilier  thereof." 

lOlhumeneimcnt:    "'The:  powers  not  elelegnteal  eo  the  United  Stales  by  the 
■       ■  a-  prohibited  by  it  to  she  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  re 

the  peop' 
i  federal  1 

.-uLuuuii  of  ihe  United  Si 

Tiie  limitations  which  thai  instrument  has  imposed  are  few,  specilie,  and 
uniform— applicable:  aiike  to  all  the  stales,  old  anil  new.  There  is  no  au- 
thority lev  putting  a  restriction  upon  ihe  sovereignty  of  a  new  stale  which  the 
Constitution  has  no!  ['laced  on  the  original  si  ale-.  Indeed,  if  such  a  restric- 
tion could  be  imposed  on  anv  stale,  it  wuiihl  inslanlly  cease  to  be  a  state 
within  the  meaning  of  (he  ledcral  Coiistilutiom  .-.nd.  in  eonseepience  of  the 
inequality,  would  assimilate  to  the  comLition  of  a  province)  or  dependency. 
Heuee  eepuilky  among,  all  tlio  stares  of  the  Union  is  a.  fumlnuienial  principle 
in  our  federative  system— a  principle  embodicel  in  the  Constitution,  as  the 
basis  upon  which  v.v  American  Union  rests. 

African  slavery  cxisleel  in  all  the  etoloni'S.  under  ihe  sanction  of  the.  Brit- 
ish govevnnmnl.  prior  to  tiie  Declaration  of  I  ml.,  pendence.  When  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stiit.es  was  adopted,  it  became  the:  supremo  law  and 
bond  of  union  between  twelve  slavedioblbig  slates  and  one  non-shivehotding 
state;  each  state  reserved  the  right  to  decide  die  epicslion  ul' slavery  for  it- 
self—to continue  it  as  a  domestic  institution  as  long  as  it  pleased,  and  to 
abolish  it  when  it  chose:. 

In  pursuance  of  this  reserved  right,  six  of  !he  original  siavediohling  states 
have  since  abolished  ami  prohihiicil  slavery  within  rimir  limits  respectively, 
without  eonsulting  (.'ou^rcss  or  their  sist'a-  states,  while  the  oilier  six  have  ro- 
utined and  sustained  i>,  as  a.  domesTic.  institution,  which,  in  their  opinion,  had 
become  so  fivmlv  ingrafteil  on  their  social  sysiems  that  ihe  relation  between 
ihe  master  and'sla.ve  could  not  be  dissolved  wiih  safety  to  either.  In  Ihe 
mean  time,  eighteen  new  states  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  federal  Consiiluiion.  on  an  equal  footing  wiih  die  original  seated, 
including,  of  course,  the  right  of  each  to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  it- 
self. In  deciding  this  question,  it  has  so  happened  ihat.  nine  of  these  ne:w 
slates  have  abolished  and  prohibited  slavery,  while  the  oilier  nine  have  re- 
tained ami  regulated  it.  Thai  these  new  states  had  al  the  lime  of  their  ad- 
mission, and  still  retain,  em  equal  right,  under  the  federal  Constitution,  with 
Ihe  original  stntes,  to  divide  nil  questions  of  domestic  policy  fur  themselves, 
including  that  of  African  slavery,  ought  not  to  be  seriously  questioned,  and 
certainly  can  no!,  he  successful! v  controverted. 

They" are  all  subject  to  die  same  supreme  law,  which,  by  the  consent  of 
■''■"'is  the  onb  hmiiatiou  upon  their  seierc.iau  authority. 
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Sine?  wo  find  rho  i-ig-ii  10  admit  m  \v  sm i ra  emimernkd  among  Ihe  powers 
expressly  delegated  in  '  In.'  Cotisih  ntioii,  ihcopa.siioii  arises,  Whence  docs  Con- 
gress derive  authority  to  organize  temporary  ^i.v.-rjiiiiiiil-  i'.:r  the  Terr  it  uric  s 
preparatory  to  their  admi.vdon  into  tkc  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  stales  ?  Your  committee  art:  not  prepared  to  miopt  the  reasoning 
which  deduced  the  power  from  that  oilier  clause  ol'  the  Constitution  which 

"  Congress  shall  leti'o  power  to  dispose  of  and  make,  nil  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  pro]>erly  belonging  to  the  United 
States." 

The  language  of  this  clau-e  is  ninth  mere  appropriate,  when  applied  10 
properly  than  to  person;.  J.t  would  seem  to  have  licet)  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  upon  Congress  the  power  of  dlspo-.:ng  of  I  lie  public  lands 
taAothef  propertji  wl'Jiiij'iii/j  to  tlm  I'uital  MfcUs,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  for  thai  purpose,  raiher  than  to  govern  iho  people  who  might 
purchase,  those  lands  from  the  United  States  and  become  residents  thereon. 
The  word  "temfoiy'  was  an  appropriate  expression  to  designate  that  largo 
area  of  public  lands  of  which  the  United  Suae-  had  become  die  owner  by 
virtue  of  the  Jievolatioo,  ami  the  cession  hy  t  lit:  sevi  ral  sla;es.  The  addition- 
al words,  "  or  other  properly  belonging  in  ihe-  I  nil  til  Si  ales,"  clearly  show 
that  the  term  "territory"  was  used  in  its  ordinary  geographical  sense  to 
designate  the  public  domain,  and  not  as  descriptive  of  too  whole  body  of  the 
people,  constituting  a.  dktinot  ])olitieal  conininiiiiy,  who  have  no  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  and  consequently  no  voice  in  unddng  the  laws  upon  which 
all  their  rights  and  liberties  would  depend,  if  ii  wore  conceded  that  Congress 
had  the  general  ami  unlimited  power  lo  make  all  "  needful  rules  am!  regu- 
lations concerning7'  iheir  iriicriml  nil  airs  inn]  domestic  concerns.  It  is  under 
this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  from  Ibis  alone,  tlnit  Congress  derives 
authority  to  provide  I'm-  the  surveys  of  the  public  lamb,  for  securing  pre-emp- 
tion rights  to  actual  settlers,  for  ihe  eslablislinicn:  of  hmd-ulrioes  iu  the  sev- 
eral stales  and  Territories,  fie  exposing  the  kinds  to  private  and  public  sale, 
for  issuing  patents  and  confirming  titles,  and,  in  short,  for  making  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  tiir  proleclitig  and  exposing  of  the  public  domain 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

These  needful  rules  and  regulations  may  he  embraced,  and  usually  are 
found,  in  general  hues  applicable  alike  to  stat-;  s  and  Ter-i  lories  wherever  the 
United  States  maybe  the  owner  of  ihe  lanes  or  other  property  lobe  regulated 
or  disposed  of.  It  can  make  no  difference,  under  this  clause  of  the  Cousii- 
tulion,  whether  the  "territory,  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,"  shall  he.  situated  in  Ohio  or  Kansas,  in  Alabama  or  Minnesota,  in 
California  or  Oregon  ;  the  power  of  Congress  to  in  a  he  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations is  the  same  in  1  he  states  and  Territories,  to  the  extent  that  the  title  is 
vested  m  the  United  Slales.  innsmiieh  as  the  right  of  legislation  in  such 
eases  resls  oxeloshvly  upon  the  fact  of  o'.vuecsbin,  ii  is  obvious  it  can  extent! 
only  to  the  tracts  of  land  to  which  the.  United  States  possess  the  title,  and 
must  cease  in  respect  in  each  tract  liie  instanl  it  becomes  private  property  by 
purchase  from  the  United  States.  It  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  Con- 
gress possesses  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  people  of  those,  states  in  which 
public  lands  may  lie  located,  in  re-peit  to  their  interim  I  affairs  ami  domestic 
concerns,  merely  because  ihe  United  Stares  may  he  so  fortunate  as  to  own  a 
portion  of  the.  territory  and  oilier  properly  within  the.  liniils  of  those  states. 
Yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  ehrise  of  toe  Constitution  confers 
upon  Congress  the  -iiiric  power  to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  Ihe 
slales  as  it  does  in  the  'beni  lories,  concerning  I  he  lerriiory  or  other  property 
1  ■  longing  i'   the  United  States. 

In  view  of  these  consider.!!  ions,  your  committee  arc  no!  prepared  to  affirm 
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that  Congress  derives  arttiroritv  to  institute  governments  for  the  people  of  tin.' 
Territories  from  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  confers  the  right  to 
make  needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  territory  or  other  proper- 
ty belonging  to  I  he  United  States;  much  less  au  wis  docoico  ihc  power  from 
a'uv  supposed  necessity,  ari-mg  outside  cjf  ll:o  Constitution,  and  not  provided 
for  in  that  instrument.  The  federal  government  is  one.  of  delegated  and 
limited  power*,  clothed  with  no  rightful  authority  which  rices  not  result  di- 
rectly Mid  necessarily  from  tin!  Constitution.  Necessity,  when  experience 
shall"  have  clearly  demonstrated  its  existence,  rimy  furnish  satisfactory  rea- 
sons for  enlarging  the  authority  of  the  federal  go-.cnmictrt,  ly  amendments 
to  the.  Constitution,  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  that  instrument,  but  can  not 
(II,  i  1  ih      ligf  It,  I   )     I  J  assumption  oi"  powers  not  delegated,  and 

whieh,  bv  the  tenth  amen  [intent,  are  e.\!uv-sly  "reserved  ft)  the  stales  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people."  Hence,  before  the  power  eim  be  safely  exer- 
cised, the  right  of  Cougtiss  id  organise  Trrvirorccs,  by  intituling  temporary 
governments^  must  fie  traced  directly  to  some  provision  of  (Ire  Constitution 
conferring  the  authority  in  express  terms,  or  as  a  means  necessary  and  prop- 
er to  carry  into  clle.ct  some  one.  or  more  of  the  power'  which  are  specif  really- 
delegated"  Is  not  the  crr.o-.ni/ a  lien  of  :r  Territory  eminently  necessary  and 
proper  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  people  thereof  to  form  and  mould  their  lo- 
cal and  domestic  institutions,  and  establish  a  stale  government  under  the 
authority  of  tire  Constitution,  preparatory  to  lis  admission  into  the  Union. 
If  so,  the  right  of  Congress  lo  pass  the  organic  act  for  -lie  temporary  govern- 
ment is  clearly  included  itr  the-  provision  which  niikorves  the  admission  of 
new  states.  This  power,  however,  being  arr  incident  to  an  express  grant, 
and  resulting  from  it  by  necessary  implication,  as  an  appropriate  means  for 
carrying  it  into  ei'fecl,  "itrnst  be  exercised  in  karmouv  villi  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  grant  from  which  it  is  deduced.  The  organic,  act  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, deriving  its  valid!! v  from  the  power  of  Congress  to  admit  new  slates, 
must  contain  no  provision  or  restriction  which  would  destroy  or  impair  the 
equality  of  1  be  proposed  slate  with  I  lie  original  stales,  or  impose  any  limita- 
tion upon  its  sovereign! v  which  the  Constitution  lias  not  placed  on  all  the 
states.  So  far  as  rite  organization  of  a  Territory  may  be  necessary  and  prop- 
er as  a  means  of  carrying  into  checi  the  proiisiuit  of  the  Constitution  tor  the 
admission  of  new  stmcs.'nmi  vhen  exercised  wish  reference  only  to  that  crrd, 
the  power'  of  Congress  is  clear  atrd  extilie.it  ;  but  boy<  nd  that  point  the  au- 
thority can  not  extern',  for  the.  reason  that  tr'.l  "powers  r.ot  delegated  lo  the 
United  States  bv  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  lire  states,  are  re- 
served to  the  states  respectively,  or  lo  the  people."  In  other  words,  the  or- 
ganic act  of  the  Territory,  con  terming  lo  the  i-p-.nl:  oi  lite  grant  troni  virion 
it  receive"  its  validity,  mm-:  leave  the  people  entirely  free  I o  form  and  regu- 
late their  dome-lie  institutions  and  internal  concerns  in  their  own  way,  sub- 
ject onlv  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that  when  ihcy 
attain  the  reeuisite  population,  and  establish  a  stale  eon-run  ten  I  m conlonu- 
itv  to  the  federal  Constitution,  ihev  mac  be  admitted  info  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  stales   in  nil  rcspeels  whatsoever.  _ 

[He  then  tra.eed  (he  history  of  the  Massachnsctls  linn  grant  Aid  Society, 
and  of  the.  Missouri  organizations,  and  pro  seeded  as  follows  :] 

If  the  people  of  any  stale  should  become  so  much  enamored  with  then- 
own  peculiar  institution  as  to  conceive  lie  ph  barn  Ironic  scheme  of  forcing  so 
great  a.  blessing  on  ibeir  unwilling  neighbors,  am!  with  that  view  should  cre- 
ate a  mammoth  moneyed  corporation,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  sennmg  a 
sufficient  number  of  diem  voniia  men  itilo  a  neighboring  stare,  to  remain  long 
enough  to  acquire  [he  right  of  voting,  with  the  fixed  and  paramount  object 
of  reversing  the  so:  tied  policy  and  changing  t  :,.;  d.-u-  .-:\-  m-e  cations  oi  ;uclr 
state,  would  it  not  be  deemed  an  net.  of  aggression,  as  oilensive  and  flagrant 
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as  if  attempted  bv  direct  and  open  violence?  It  is-  si  well-settled  principle 
(if  constitutional  Li'.v  in  liiis  country,  [li.it  while  nil  tlis  stales  of  the  Union 
are  united  in  one  for  eertaln  purposes,  vet  each,  state,  in  respect  to  every 
thing  which  affects  iis  domestie  policy  and  internal  cone  en  is,  stands  in  the 
rehtbn  „f  a  foreign  power  to  every  other  state. 

Hence  no  state-  tins  a  ri;!ht  to  pass  any  law,  or  do  or  aclhorne  any  aet, 
with  the  view  to  inilaeuee  or  change  iho  domoslie  poliry  of  any  other  state 
or  Territory  of  ibo  Union,  more  than  it  would  with  rciereiieo  to  France  or 
Emdnnd.  or  nny  o'he.r  foreign  slide  with  which  we  are  al  peace.  Indeed, 
every  state  of  this  Union  is  under  higher  obligations  10  observe  a  friendly 
forbearance  and  generous  comity  1  award  each  oiher  member  of  Ihe  confeder- 
acy than  tin:  laws  of  nations  can  impo.vO  on  foreign  shr.es.  Willie  foreign 
«!'Ltes  tire  restrained  from  ail  arts  of  agere-hm  Ami  mikiuimofs  only  by  lliat 
spirit  of  combe  which  1  bo  laws  of  nalions  enjoin  apon  nil  friendly  powers, 
wo  have  assumed  rlict  adi'mional  obligation  lu  obey  tiie  Consntulion,  wbtcii 
secures  to  every  slate  the  right  to  conirol  its  own  internal  affairs.  If  repug- 
nance to  domoisi.ii:  slavery  van  jusiify  Ma-sachaso'.ls  in  incorporating  a  imim- 
nioth  company  lo  mikrenco  and  cool rol  iliat  ijiiestioi]  in  any  state  or  Territo- 
ry of  this  Union.  Ihe  sumo  principle  of  aeiiou  would  authorize  France  or  Lu- 
giant!  louse  llie  siiiuo.  means  10  accomplish  [lie.  same  end  in  lirazil  or  C.ibu, 
or  in  fii'mcn  stales  of  this  Union;  while  it.  would  license  the  United  Stales  to 
interfere  wi:b  serfdom  in  Ivii-sm,  or  polygamy  in  Turkey,  or  any  other  ob- 
noxious institution  in  nny  par;  01'  the  world.  The  same  |:nnci|..ie  <;■(  action, 
when  sanctioned  In-  our  example,  wonhl  authorize  nil  the  kingdoms,  and 
empires,  and  despotisms  in  the  world  to  engage  in  a- common  ci-nsndc  against 
republicanism  in  America,  a?  an  institution  (pine  us  obnoxious  to  Ihcm  as 
domestic  slavery  is  to  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the.  Tubed  »ulcs; 

If  our  obligations  nri-ing  cuder  the  law  of  nations  arc  so  imperative  as  io 
make  it  our  dmv  to  enact,  neutrality  laws,  and  to  exeri  (lie  whole  power  ami 
authority  of  thc'oxccalive  branch  cl  the  goveiiinieul,  including  tin:  army  and 
navy,  to'  enforce  them,  in  rest.rniriiu.tr  our  oilmen-  from  iuierfcrin;;:  with  the 
internal  concerns  of  foreign  slater,  enu  the  obligation-  01' enc'i  state  and  Ter- 
ritory of  this  Union  bo  less  imperative  under  ll:e  federal  Constitution  10  ob- 
serve entire  neutrality  in  respect,  to  the  domestie  inslitat.ions  of  t!ic  several 
states  and  Territories V  Xon-iuleiference  with  llie  interniil  concerns  of  other 
states  is  recognizee;  bv  nil  virilized  coaatries  as  a  fiiminmonlul  principle  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  for  the  reason  thai  Ibo  peace,  of  the  world  could  not  be 
maintained  for  a  single  day  without  if.  How,  Ihon,  enn  we  hope  to  preserve 
neaoc  and  fraternal  feelings  among  the.  di  tic  rent  portions  of  this  republic,  un- 
less we  yield  implicit  obedience  to  n.  principle  which  has  nil  the  sanction  oi' 
patriotic  duty  us  well  as  constitutional  obligation? 

"When  the  emigrants  soul  out  by  the  "Mossiicbusetis  Finigrnut  Ani  Com- 
pany, ami  their  affiliated  .societies,  passed  through  ibe  state  <<i'  Missouri  111 
large  numbers  on  their  way  10  Kansas,  toe  violence  of  their  language,  and 
Ihe-  unmistakable  indications  of  their  oet.ermincd  bostiliiy  to  the  domestic 
institutions  of  that,  staie  created  apprehensions  that  the  object,  of  the  com- 
pany was  to  aboli:  ionize  Kansas  as  a  means  ol'prosecuilng  0  relentless  war- 
fare" upon  the  institutions  of  slavery  within  Ibe  limits  of  .Missouri.  These 
apprehensions  increased  and  spread  with  the  progress  of  events,  until  Ihey 
became  the  settled  convictions  of  the  people  of  that  portion  of  lire  sClIo  most 
exposed  to  the  danger  by  their  proximity  01  the  Kansas  border.  The  nat- 
ural consequence  was,  that  hamcdiale  steps  were  taken  by  Ihe  people  of  the 
western  counties  of  .'Missouri  in  stiinubite.  orgniiizc,  niiil  carry  into  effect  a 
system  of  emigration  similar  1.0  that  of  the  ira-snchusetts  Fiiiigrant  Aid  Com- 
■---.',  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  coenleractiug  the  chests,  and  protecting 
'     9  and  then    domestic  instil  til  ions  from  the  consequences  of  that 
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The  material  difference  in  the  character  of  the  t> 


j  rival  and  conflicting 


movements  consists  in  tin.'  diet  that  ll-u  one  had  its  orb-in  in'-n  .,<'oc": v(" 
and  the  other  in  n  defensive  policy;  the  one  was  organi ■/.;■.. I  in  pi  us  move"  „f 
i'"-'  l'i"Vi.-oous  and  el in-  to  aci  under  die  nr.tboriiv  of  a  legislative  enact- 
ment of  a  distant  .-rale,  who.c  internal  pmsperhv  and  domino  security  did 
not  depend  upon  the  success  of  ihe  movement ;   while  the  other  w~-  "-- 


B  .11  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  (lie 

theatre  or  operations,  excited,  liv  a  sen*  of  common  drm-or  (o  the  "neccsd- 
ty  of  protectir.a;  (heir  own  firesides  from  the  ap^irelicndei?  horrors  of  sorvil- 
mstirrectioii  and  intestine  war,  .Both  parties,  conceiving  it  to  be  essential 
lo  the  success  oi  their  re-peelive  ph:ns  that  they  should  ho  upon  the  field  of 
operations  pior  to  the  iivai:  election  in  die  Territory,  footed  principally 
young-  men,  persons  unencumbered  hv  families  and  whose  condition,  in  'die 

enabled  thorn  to  1 e  at  a  moment's  weaning,  and  move  v.  irh  great  celerity, 

(o  go  al  once,  and  select  :  U'i  occupy  rhe  most  eligible  sites  and  favored  lo- 
cations m  the  Terruon  ,  lo  he  held  by  tkciu-clvcs  and  (heir  associates  who 
should  follow  them.  Tor  the.  siocesslid  pio-cdition  of  such  a  scheme,  the 
Misso  nanus  who  lived  in  [he  immediate  vicinitv  uossessrd  neen'iar  adv-in'- 
agos  over  their  rivals  from  tiie  more  remote  portions  of  the  Union.  Each. 
lamily  could  send  one  of  its  members  .across  the  lino  !o  mark  out  his  claim, 
erect  a  cabin,  and  put  m  a  -mall  crop,  soflicieii:  ro  give  him.  us  valid  a  right 
to  be  deemed  iin  actual  senior  and  qualified  voter  as  tho-e  who  were  hen-' 
imported  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  (societies  In  an  imcoeiqded  Territcn-  wberc 
the  lanes  have  mil  been  surveyed,  uu:.i  where  there  were  no  marks  {>■'■  fines  to 
indicate  the  boundaries  of  sections  and  quarter  srclimis.  and  where  no  io'"-d 
title  could  ho  had  until  ofitcr  the  survey-  should  be  made,  disputes,  qunrrcb 
yiolcnee,  and  bloodshed  might  have  been  expected  as  Hie  nainral  and  inev- 
ifaole  oonseqiieiices  of  sooh  extraordinary  sv. terns  of  emu-radon  which  di 
vided  and  arrayed  the  settlers  into  two  great  hostile  perries  cadi  hs-vhi"  an 
l in! u cement  io  cfanii  more,  than  was  ILis  right,  in  order  to  hold  it  for  some 
new-comer  of  his  own  party,  and  at  those  ,■  ib,,.  ,.,-,„■  m-so-us  belonging 
to  the  opposite  parr,  from  settling  in  i  he  neighborhood.  As  a  result  of  this 
stale  of  things,  i.ke  great  mass  of  omigrnnls  iVom  tbo  Northwest  and  from 
oilier  stales,  who  went  mere  on  their  own  account,  with  no  other  object  and 
mtiuenco  hy  no  other  motives  than  lo  improve  their  condition  and  secure 
good  homes  (or  their  lamdies,  were  compelled  io  array  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  one  ofthese  hostile  paries,  in  order  („  insore  srotection  to  them- 
selves and  iheir  claims  agrees-  die  :gsv..i.    ..and  violen'ee,  of  the  other. 

[Ho  (fieri  traced  minutely  Ihe  hisiorv  of  all  the  elections  held  in  Kansas 
■  ne  eoarges  of  fraud,  oie.,  and  the  legality  of  the  existing  Territorial  Lcfris- 


.      .....  .....isidercd  it  any  par!  of  their  doty  io  examine 

and  review  each  enactment  and  provision  of  t!,e  larai;  volume  Jf  laws  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislate  re.  of  Kansas  upon  ablest  cvetw  rightful  subject  of  legis- 
lation, and  allecting  nearly  even-  relation  and  micros!  in  life,  with  it  view 
either  to  their  nppvovai  or  their  disapproval  bv  (  engross  for  the  reason  that 
local  laws,  confined  in  ibeir  ofieration  to  the,  internal  concerns  of  the  Terri- 
tory, the  control  and  management  of  wdiieb.  bv  the  principles  of  ihe  federal 
Constitution,  as  well  as  hy  the  verv  terms  of  too  Kansas- Xobraska  Act  are 
eonhded  io  the  people  of  the  Territorv,  to  be  determined  bv  themselves 
ihrough  tlnir  representatives  in  their  k<  af  Legislature,  and  not'liv  the  Con- 
gress, in  which  they  have  no  representatives  to  give  or  withhold  their  assent 
to  the  laws  upon  which  their  rights  and  liberties  may  al!  depend.  Under 
Ibcso  laws  marriages  have  tiihcn  place,  children  have  been  bom,  deaths  have 
occurred,  estates  have  been  dis-ri'.mted.  contracts  have  been  made,  and  rights 
have  accrued  which  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  to  divest,      jf  there  can 
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bo  a  doubt  in  respect  to  tin.1  validity  of  i  hrse  lav.  -.  gi ■■•■■,'.■  ins;  out  of  the  alleged 
irregularity  of  the  elecfion  of  the  members  of  1 1scs  Legislature,  ov  the  lawiul- 
ness  of  the  plate  wlicrt  its  scs.-ions  were  held,  which  i!  is  competent  for  any 
tribunal  to  inquire,  into,  with  ;i.  vira  to  its  decision  at  this  day.  and  after  the 
scries  of  events  which  have  ensue d,  ii  must  l:e  u  judh  :al  question,  over  which 
Congress  can  have  no  control,  and  which  can  ho  dek'numed  only  by  the 
courts  of  justice,  umior  too  protection  and  sanction  of  the  Constitution. 

When  it  was  proposed  in  the  lust  Congress  to  annul  t'ac  acts  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Minnesota,  incorporating  certain  railroad  companies,  this 
committee  reported  against  tin;  [Deposition,  and,  instead  of  unlinking  the 
local  legislation  of  rhc  Territory,  reconnneniled  the  repeal  of  that  clause  of 
the  organic  act  of  .Alliineso'.a  which  reserves  to  Congress  the  right  to  disap- 
prove its  laws.  That  recommendation  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
people  of  the  Terrifiu-v,  being  citizens  oi'  ihe  United  States,  wore  entitled  to 
•  he  privilege  of  self-government  in  ohedienee  to  the  Constitution ;  and  if,  in 
ihe  exercise  of  tins  right,  tliey  bad  made  wise  end  just  laws,  they  ought  to 
!>c  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the.  nd van  luges  rcsidling  from  them  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  had  made  unwise,  and  unjust  laws,  thev  shouhl  abide  the 
eousoqueuces  of  their  own  acts  until  they-  discovered,  acknowledged,  and 
corrected  their  errors. 

[The  report  then  reviewed  the  history  ami  origin  of  the  Toncka  revolution, 
the  organisation,  objects,  anil  purposes  of  the  ''Kansas  Legion,''  quoting 
from  the  history  of  oil  the  new  states  rli.it  ail  niovcnicji's  uj  establish  new 
states  must  be  in  subordination  to  local  law,  and  having  no  validity  ui'.lif  ap- 
proved by  the  nc"ion  of  Congress.  Having  elaborately  di-eus^ed  these  ques- 
tions, the  report  concluded  as  follows  ;] 

These  facts  and  oilii.-i.-il  papers  j.i-.ji r:  ennelusivi  ly  flier  II. e  proposition  in 
ihe  people  of  California  !o  hold  n  ooinciUioH  mid  oiuaiiize  a  state  govern- 
ment originated  '.villi,  and  that  ail  the  i  rocccdin;.\s  were  had  in  subordination 
to,  the  authority  ami  supremacy  el'  the  c.\i-i  ing  local  goi  eminent  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, under  the  mLvh-e  ami  wiib  the  tqipioval  of  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  Stales.  Hence  the  action  of  the  people  of  California  in  form- 
ing their  Constitution  ami  slate  government,  and  of  Congress  in  admitting 
ihe  state  into  the  Union,  can  not  be  cited,  with  Ihe  least  show'  of  justice  or 
fairness,  in  just  i  beat  ion  or  p.i  I  !!:■■.  ion  o!  ::.■■  re.  ohiTionaiy  movements  to  sub- 
vert the  L;overnnicnt  which  Congress  has  e-taUisjieii  in  Kansas. 

Nor  can  the  insurgents  derive  aid  ov  comfort  from  the  position  assumed  by 
either  party  to  the  unforlimale  com  mi  ersy  which  arose  in  I  bo  Stale  oi"  I  {bode 
Island  a  few  years  ago,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  change  the  organic  law, 
and  set  up  a  stale  govern  men',  in  opposition  !■;>  the  mic  then  in  existence 
under  the  charier  granted  ly  Charles  the  Second  i  t"  line.hind.  Those  who 
were  engaged  in  that  unsuccessful  struggle  a.suiued,  as  fundamental  truths 
in  our  system  of  govoruiueii!,  thai  l.ihodo  Claud  was  a  sovereign  state  in  all 
that  pertained  to  her  internal  ail'airs  :  that  llto  right  in  change  her  organic 
law  was  an  essential  attribute  of  sovereignty  ;  that,  inasmuch  as  the  charter 
under  which  the  exist ing  jajvovuiLicnl  ■■■■  a-  nigaiii/.:..!  (en  mined  no  provision 
for  changing  ov  amending  the  same,  and  (he  people  hail  not  delegated  that 
right  to  the  Legislature  or  any  other  tribunal,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  had  retained  it,  ami  were  at  liberty  to  exercise  it  in  such 
manner  as  to  them  should  seem  v,  i-e,  j-.tsr,  and  proper. 

Without  deeming  it  necessary  to  express  any  opinion  on  this  occasion  in 
reference  to  the  merits  of  that  controversy,  it  is  evident  that  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  conducted  are  nor  involved  in  the  revolutionary  straggle 
now  going  on  in  Kansas;  fur  Ihe  reason,  that  I  bo  sovereignty  of  a,  Territory 
remains  in  ubeynnce,  suspen.ieiL  in  the  United  Stales,  in  trust  for  the  people, 
until  they  shall  be  admitted  into  Ihe  Union  as  a  state.      In  the  mean  time 
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they  am  entitled  to  cr.joy  and  exercise  all  the  privileges  anil  rights  of  self- 
government,  in  subordination  to  '.lie.  ("'.institution  of  the  United  States,  and  it] 
obedience  to  th..>ir  or-auic  law  pass.d  In-  Congress  in  pursuance  of  tlnu.  jn- 
strument.  Those  right-  mid  )  il-.  i  I.-;.'l~  arc  all  derived  iVum  the  Constitution 
(brough  the  act  of  Congress,  and  111:1st  be  exercised  am!  enjoyed  in  subjection 
to  all  the  limitations  ami  restrictions  which  that  Coti.-titution  imposes. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  have  no  inherent  sovereign 
right  tinder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  to  annul  the  laws  and  re- 
-isi  the  authority  of  the  Tcrriurrhil  government  which  Coneress  has  cstablish- 
i'd  1:1  obedience  to  the  Con  slim  I  ion. 

In  tracing,  step  liy  step,  the  origin  and  hi-tory  of  these  Kansas  difficulties, 
your  committee 'nice  b.ani  prniburdly  impiv^cd  with  ihe  significant  fact  that 
each  one  has  resulted  from  en  attempt  to  violate  or  circumvent  the  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  act.  of  ( Injiuress  for  the  organisation  <.f  Kunsas  and  Ne- 
braska. Tlie  ieaciag  idea  und  fniiLtmucntnl  principle  of  the  Kansas-Nebras- 
ka Act,  as  expressed  in  the  hi.w  itself,  was  to  leave  the  actual  settlers  and.  bona 
Jl'/.e  iii/i't'iitantn  of  <■■■.!.'■!,  Tn'rii'in/  "  jicr/edli/  /itv  to  form  and  reynlate  their 
domestic  hutiluthiiLi  in  their  r,nj:i  km/,  mity-A  oclj  to  the.  Conetitution  of  the. 
I fmted  Stale'."  While  this  is  declared  1:0  be  "die  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  net,"  those  who  were  oopo-ed  la  allowing  the  people  of  tlie  Territory, 
preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  as  a.  stale,  to  decide  the  Slav- 
cry  question  for  themselves,  failing  to  a.voiupllsh  their  purpose  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  end  under  (he  authority  of  the  Constitution,  immediately  resort- 
ed in  their  respective  suites  to  mmsiinl  ami  extraordinary  means  to'  control 
the  poliiicitl  destinies  ami  shape  the  doon.'siio  institutions  of  .Kansas,  in  defi- 
ance of  tho  wishes  urn!  regat'dbss  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  that  Territory 
as  guaranteed  by  their  organic  law.  Combinations  in  one  section  of  the 
Union  to  stimulate  n;i  unnatural  and  false  system  of  emigration,  with  the 
view  of  controlling  the  elections,  and  forcing  the  dome-tic  institutions  of  the 
Territory  to  assimilate  to  those  of  the  non-shtvebohling  states,  were  followed, 
as  might  have  been  foivscro,  by  the  use  of  similar  means  in  the  slaveholding 
states  to  produce  dheclly  toe  opposite  result.  To  these  causes,  and  to  these 
alone,  in  lite  opinion  of  your  commit.tee,  may  be  traced  the  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  all  the  controversies  and  ch-turonnces  with  win;  h  Kansas  is  now  con- 
vulsed. 

If  these  unfortunate  troubles  have  resulted  as  natural  eonscuurnccs  from 
unauthorized  and  improper  sehemes  of  foreign  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  and  domestic  concerns  of  the  Territory,  ii  is  apparent  that  the  remedy 
must  be  sought  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principles,  and  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  ofthe  organic  law.  In  this  connection  your  committee  feel 
sincere  satisfaction  in  commending  the  messages  and  proclamation  ofthe 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  ie,  which  we  have  file  gratifying  assurance 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  will  be  maintained ;  that  rebellion  will  lie 
crushed:  that  insurrection  will  fie  suppressed ;  llir-t  aggressive  intrusion  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  elect  ions,  or  any  o'her  purpose.  wi!i  be  repelled  ;  that 
unauthorised  iuli-fiucddliug  in  the  local  concerns  of  the  Territory,  both  from 
adjoining  and  distant  -bites,  will  be  prevented;  that  the  federal  and  local 
laws  will  bo  vindicated  against  all  atteuipls  of  oreaui/ed  resistance ;  and  that 
the  people  of  the  Territory  w-M  be  [.fuiecica  in  the  esOibli-douont  of  their  own 
institutions,  undisturbed  by  encroachments  t'roni  without,  and  in  the  full  en- 
joyment ofthe  rijthls  of  si  if-s-overntnent  assured  to  them  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  organic  law. 

In  view  of  these  ussurnute-.  given  under  the  conviction  that  the  existing 
laws  confer  all  the  authority  necessary  to  the  perfe  nun  nee  of  these  important 
duties,  and  that  the  «  hole  available  I'm-ce  of  ihe  l.'eiteii  Sintcs  will  be  exerted 
to  the  extent  requi-'ed  for  their  performance,  yullv  coniiiiittce  repose  in  entire. 
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confidence  that  peace,  anfl  security,  ami  law  will  prevail  in  Kansas.     If  any 

further  evidence  wort  ueie^ary  10  prove  thai  nil  the  cobi-ions  and  difficulties 
in  Kansas  ii;in:  been  produced  by  tin.-  schct ne.  (■■"  hackii;  iuiei-fcrence  which 
have  been  developed  in  chis  ix-i.mi,  in  violation  of  ilr:  principles  anil  in  eva- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  the  Ktmsas-Ncoruska  -\cl,  U  tnny  ho  found  in  the 
fact  that  ill  Nchraska,  lo  which  the  J<Liniji;i-=iTst  Aid  Soeieia.'S  did  not  extend 
iheir  operations,  anil  into  -.-.  1 1  i : ■  1 1  the  ;i;ream  of  cmijirmii.n  was  permitted  to 
How  in  its  usual  anil  natural  channels,  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  hnrmonv  of  the  Territory,  while  the  prmcmle  of  sclf-KOvernmem, 
in  obedience  to  the  Conslilciion,  has  had  fair  play,  and  is  quietly  working 
one  iis  legitimate  results. 

It  now  only  remains  for  year  connnilice  to  respond  to  tin:  two  specific 
recommendation-  of  1:10  President  in  his  special  me.sst.ge.      They  are  as  fol- 

"This,  it  seems  to  me,  can  he  best  accomplished  by  [providing  that,  when 
the  mbubilaiiis  of  liausus  may  desire,  is,  and  indi  lie  of  sufricient  nnmbei-s  to 
constitute  a  state,  a  convcoihm  of  delegate-,  duly  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters,  shall  assemble  to  frame  a  (.'oustkiuiot!,  ar.d  ihns  prepiare,  through 
regular  and  lawful  mean-,  lor  its  mini  Winn  into  the  I'nkal  as  it  state.  I  re- 
spectfully recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  that  effect. 

"I  recommend,  also,  that  a  social  appropriation  he  unn'e  to  defray  any 
expense  which  nut  become  requisite  in  :hc  cxecminu  of  the  laws  or  the 
maintenance  of  imlilie  nrJei-  in  [ho  Territory  of  Kansas.7' 

In  compliance  with  the  first  recommendation,  your  conimiitcc  ask  leave  to 
report  a  bill  nutiinri/ina  the  Legislature  of  Ibo  Territory  to  provide  by  law 
for  the  election  of  delegates  by  the  people,  and  the  a-icmbliiij;  of  u  conven- 
tion to  form  a  Constitution  and  slate  government  preparatory  to  their  ad- 
mission into  (he  Union  on  an  equal  ib-odin.-  wilh  the  original  slates,  as  soon 
as  it  shall  appeal',  by  a  census  lo  be  taken  under  lln-  dircetLoil  ol'thc  governor, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  TerriU;i-y  contains  uinen--three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  iuluibiiant-,  thai  boiim  ibe.  umnher  re- 
quired by  the  prcseui  ratio  of  representation  for  a  member  of  Congress. 

In  compliance  with  [lie  other  rcoimra  udatiou,  your  committee  propose  to 
offer  to  the  Appropriation  Kill  an  amendment  appropriating  jmeh  sain  as 
shall  bo  found  necessary,  by  lite  estimates  lo  be  obtained,  for  the  purpose  in- 
dicated ill  the  recommendation  of  the  I 'resident. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Semite  by  your  committee. 

On  the  20th  of  March  Mr.  Douglas  addressed  the  Senate,  in 
a  speech  of  three  hours,  in  vindication  of  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  In  that 
speech  he  reviewed  the  entire  troubles  of  Kansas,  and  traced 
them,  step  by  step,  to  the  attempts  made  to  violate  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act.  All  the  violence,  and  all  the  confusion,  ex- 
citement, and  distress,  were  the  natural  consequences  of  efforts 
made  by  persons  and  orgrmiwtiions  outside  of  .Kansas  to  wrest 
from  the  people  of  that  Territory  the  privilege  of  governing 
themselves.  On  the  4th  of  April— the  debate  having  been 
continued  from  time  to  time— Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  liavbig  concluded  his 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  of  the 
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majority  report  made  by  Mr.  Douglas,  the  latter  gentleman  re- 
plied to  him  with  great  animation.     The  following  was  the 

closing  part,  of  his  speech: 


f,  I  have  sail!  enough  to  bring  back  tin;  points  to  the  position  in 

which  1.  left  Lilian,  in  my  former  speech.  I  am  not  going  to  follow  the  sen- 
ator from  Verm ,i hi.  through  all  hi.-  criticisms  on  I he  majority  report.  Their 
arc  not  of  a  character  whicli  t-ail  for  a  reply  at  this  lime,  nor  would  it  be  fair 
to  (lei:; In  iho  Senate  for  thai  purpose  at  this  lata  hour. 

The  senator  from  Vermont  has  explained  what  he  meant  by  tie  n-ord 
"experiment"  in  hi-  minority  renort.  the  natural,  ami  perhaps  unavoidable 
consequence  of  which  won  I.;  ho  ■-  i.. I. ■:■;-.■  and  flood-lied.  Jle  say?  he  Eluded 
to  the  experiment  ■:l"[li:;  ,\i:briiskn  Dill,  by  which  the  question  of  Slavery  was, 
for  the  first  time  in  oar  history,  left  io  the  decision  of  ilio  ncople.  What  is 
the  objection  io  leaving  (bo  decision  of  thai,  as  well  as  all  other  local  and 
domestic  question-,  io  Ihe  people  who  are  immcdialclv  iniercsled  in  it? 

His  objection  N  that  it  has  a.  tendency  to  bring  opposing  elements  and  in- 
flammable materials  into  colli-joit  fruin  which  violence  may  be  apprehended. 
Does  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  all  oilier  questions  which  involve  [he 
interests  and  e.xcr.e  :-.,:■  i  ■  ■  .;,.;■.  ,,;  m  ...  ;1.  .. .....;;  ■-,  q.e  .|.:esiion  of  Slavery  ? 

Docs  it  not  apply  to  toe  .Maine  Die  nor  Lav.-,  to  railroad  controversies,  to  tax- 
ation, to  schools.,  iu  tins  location  of  county  seals,  io  the  division  of  counties — 
in  short,  does  it  nor,  apply  to  all  questions  of  legislation  nioch  aflccllhe  prop- 
erty and  enlist  the  feelings  and  soL-ions  of  tin-  communitv  ?  If  the  objection 
he  a  valid  one  against  ihe  Nebraska  ]iill  in  re-pect  to  the  Slavery  question, 
it  applies  in  a  greater  or  less  decree  to  every  other  suhjeef  of  losi.luiion  in 
proportion  as  it.  affects  the  interest  3  and  feelings  of  il.e  neople.  It  is  an  ob- 
jection to  the  fundamoir.al  principles  upon  which  all  hv.o  governments  rest, 
and  which,  when  aiimitted  to  ho  vaiid,  drives  us  irresistibly  to  despotism. 
The  argument  is  that  the  people  should  not  he  perm  ii  toil  to  vole  upon  a  ques- 
tion involving  their  social  and  i.ionicstie  systems,  lest  there  might' arise  a  di- 
versity of  opinion  which  niiyb:  n>.-ib:;.-  d ■■;■;•  aerate  into  quarrels,  and  contro- 
versies, and  terminate  in  violence  l  Deuce  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  if 
ihe.  people  were  allowed  any  voice  in  making  their  own  burs,  it  should  he 
confined  to  those  insignificant  questions  iu  which  they  tool  no  interest,  and 
in  regard  to  which  there  could  be  no  probability  of  a  divorsiiy  of  opinion ! 
Precious  boon — to  allow  the  poop';:  to  vote  when  they  feel  no  interest  in  the 
question,  and  deny  them  ihe  privilege  when  they  do,  for  fear  ihev  will  differ 
in  opinion  and  become  excited  about  it!  This  is  ■■the  experiment" — "the 
vice  of  a  mistaken  km'"— to  whicli  ihe  senator  from  Vermont  traces  all  the 
difficulties  in  Kansas!  lie  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  this  " ex- 
periment" is  now  iuirodneed  iuie.  our  legislation  for  the  first  time  in  respect 
Io  the  Slavery  qnesiioo  by  ihe  Nebraska  Dill  !  lie  makes  ffie  Nebraska  Act 
a  far  more  important  measure— one  reflecting  infinitely  more  credit  upon  iff. 
author  than  J  ever  claimed  for  it !  T  was  under  the  impression  that  the  same 
principle,  or  experiment,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  was  involved  and  affirmed 
in  the  compromise  measures  of  1S,",0,  r.nd  iue\n|  located  into  the  platforms  of 
the  Whig  party  and  of  the  Democratic  parly  in  1S:',2,  as  a  rule  of  action  by 
which  each  party  pledged  itself  to  be  governed  in  all  future  controversies  upon 
the  Slavery  question.  Hid  not  ihe  acts  for  (be  organisation  of  the  Territories 
of  Utah  ami  New  Mexico  fry  the  same  i:  experiment?"  Were  not  those  acts 
based  on  the  same  principle?  Did  not  those,  aefs  "  leave  the  people  perfectly- 
free  to  form  and  rcgalatc  their  danieslie  institution,  iu  their  own  way,  subject 
only  to  the  Constitution  of  i'-e  United  States."  with  the  guarantee  fliat.  when 
admitted  into  the   Coon,  they  should  be  received  ■■-.villi  or  without  slave rv." 
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as  their  Constitution  should  provide  a*-  tJits  time  of  aihuN-dou?  Did  violence 
and  bloodshed  res  dt  as  lha  uaim-ii],  and  perhaps  iniaioklablo  consequences 
of  tills  experiment  in  1S5U?  Have  any  such  consequences  resulted  from  the 
same  experiment  in  Nebraska  111  l.s.VI  ':  i.i'  violence  and  bloodshed  are  the 
natural  eonsequeaccs  of  such  mi  opevimem.  why  have  nut  t lie  same  causes 
produced  like  eilocls  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Kansas?  I  would  like  to  have 
this  inquiry  answered  hy  the  senator  iron.  Vermont,  or  hy  tile  senator  from 
.New  York  [.Mr.  Seward],  who  has  endorsed  his  i-cnurl  am!  pledged  himself 
to  make  good  its  positions.  I  will  give  them  die  benefit  of  my  answer  now. 
There  were  no  Emigrant  Aid  Sonifies  in  1.S.10,  There  Mere"  no  organized 
.systems  of  foreign  hucrfereuce  i:i  either  of  those  Terri lories.  The  Emigrant 
Aid  Soeieties  have  nor.  e.xtenae.l  Iheir  operations  lo  Nebraska.  The  "ex- 
periment" of  self-government— that  ''vice  of  a  mistaken  lav;"— lias  had  fair 
play  in  Nebraska;  hence  nothing  has  occurred  in  that  Territory  to  disturb 
ihe  peace  and  quiei  of  die  inhabitants.  On  the  conn-arc,  in  Kansas,  where 
there  has  been  organised  ibrcign  interference,  whore  the  Emigrant.  Aid  So- 
cieties concentrated  all  their  eifaris  to  eontrol  the  domestic  institutions  ami 
local  legislation  of  the  Territory— violence  and  hhioiished  have  resulted  as 
the  natural  consequences,  not  of  the  "  vice  of  a  mistaken  law,"  but  of  their 
experiment  of  foreign  interference  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  a  distant 
Territory ! 

But  the  senator  from  Vermont  has  made  one  concession  for  which  I  re- 
turn him  my  acknowledgments.  He  admit-  that,  bv  ihe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  each  stun.',  lias  a-  right,  to  decide  ihe'Shivorv  question  for  \i- 
self,  and  that  this  right  eonld  ha-.e  been  exercised  by  the  people  of  Kan-a; 
when  they  should  firm  a.  Constitution,  preparatory  to  their  admission  into 
the  Uni".ii,  even  if  the  Nebraska  Hid  had  not  rcp'celed  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. I  thank.  Mm  fir  this  admission.  I  hope  liaise  with  whom  he  acts 
will  endorse,  the  proposition.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  him  and  them  ex- 
plain what  harm  the  repeal  has  done,  au;l  whv  titer  desire  to  have  it  re- 
stored? If  Kan-as  could  have  become  a  si  ;.ve 'stale'  before  as  well  as  now, 
what  is  the  use  of  restoring  1 1  e    Missouri  Corn  promise  ? 

Mr.  Seward.  The  honorable  senator  will  excuse  me  for  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  a  misappre  hen  -ion  under  winch  he  labors  wild  regard  to  the  remark 
of  the  senator  from  Vermont,  who  is  now  absent,  which  is  the  only  reason 
why  I  interpose. 

Mr.  I :  ■■■'■''■■■;.    !  yield  lite  floor  will]  pleasure. 

Mr.  Seuniri.1.  1  heard  a  large  portion  of  rite  senator's  sneech,  and  I  did  not 
understand  him  to  say  that  a  state  wouhl  have  the  right  to  come  into  Ihe 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  her  people  pleased,  if  She  Compromise  Aet 
had  not  been  repealed.  I  uruierstooi!  him  hi  say  that,  after  coming  in,  it 
w.riii.l  have  the  right  in  establish  or  prohibit  slavery. 
Mr.  TiKimlis  and  scio  -a!  oiher  serial  ors.  So,  no. " 

Mr.  Diwtjks.  Oil  the  contrary,  lie  took  the  disiinet  ground  that  a  state. 
when  its  people,  assembled,  in  form  a  Cousli'.n'don,  p.-cpa.ainry  to  admission! 
had  the  right  to  come  in  with  or  without  shivery,  even  under  Ihe  llissouri 
Compromise. 

Mr.  Scwarrl.   T  did  not  hoar  that. 

Mr.  Jhmgkts.  Jly  colleague  came  to  tiie  same  conch:; ion  the  other  dnv  in 
his  speech.  "We  seem  to  lie.  making  converts  to  the  hue  doctrine.  It  is  a 
sound  constitutional  principle.  If  wo  get  men  to  admit  that  a  slate  has  the 
right,  when  she  forms,  her  Constitution,  either  to  have  si  a  vert  or  not,  to  adopt 
or  reject  it  as  siie  pleases,  il  U  »  pre;rv  good  s'cp  toward  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
Nebraska  Bill.  When  tlun,  admis^on  i.-.  made,  1  want  (o  know  wdiat  you  all 
mean  when  you  talk  about  a  breech  of  fai:h  in  the  repeal  of  ihe  Missouri 
Compromise  ?      You  have  all  linen  i;i  the  habit  of  saying  on  the  stump,  and 
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wherever  else  you  had  the  opportunity,  that  by  the  Nebraska  Bill  we  have 

brake,,  i  eossic,,!  wiiieS  . I -. ti  , , ■  ■  ■.  1  Ksssss  ass!  -.sOse-hs  to  heeoons  ■  ron- 
m|1  ■■  We  oto  now  ■.:!,.  I  hat  "  loso-sei'  mom,-  "  hososiis.y'  sod  lasts  ooly 
until  there  are  people  enough  to  form  a  state,  and  that  no  particular  nuui- 

"iS  "vSr."»«.pt.  «o  Hdi.ul.  ,h,  Hebra*.  Bill  l.e.tt.e 

it  eontttin.  a  ,,rovi. locks],,,,  the  Conslitmioil  of  tit  Ui..l.d  »"'>"'.'«; 

in  for,-  io  die  dctiitont  Ho  desiss,  to  know  who  over  donslod  that  -si  h 
svouid  bo  the  oast  wnhoi.t  that  provisioos  Win,  ™  sot  s,hy  sosot  to 
suoposo  that  tins  Coioiitiilioo  could  to  csstsodcd  ,o  last  oio.  a  loiiitois 
which  it  did  not  resell  oitliool  so.!,  law?  1  will  i,».,„t  hi.  que.t.0..  I 
sill  toll  don  too  nolo  It  ass  in,  loss  s  ocisoo  llisullsniel  Uebslc— Asss 
SeI, id"  ".  at  ."tesuatu,  whom  alio  ,!,:,,  ,-l  to  ,  01  to  p«t  otpounto 
.fth.t-nfi,  ,     ,.  ;*'"?£' 

Call,,.,,,   ,1,o„t],i..sso-1„i„l,i,,  et.isl.  ll,olo,„.ic„,i.o,,do,   ,],„.  il.o  I, 
.iiiali,,,,  of  llio  ISnhcd  So, to.  did  not  satend  ovo,  ll.o  1  ersitot.c.  ,  i .hum an 
t,„  insisted  licit  ll.o  lioostibilion  was  enooosasiis  w.tl.  tlie  linuis.  so,!  ,,.- 
"llSiels,    ,  ,  .  *  „ 

nosnlisr  ooiuio.  s  of  Ms.  iiebOss  on  tins  ]ssot.  .Ml.  !  Iss  did  not  he-...  I,    o, 
ienttealpro- 
vSo™Sieht",    .      sf'   ,,    .„.,,,.   .   s.n,    tsi.iicule,  under  ft, 
supposition  diss  i  inttodoocd  it  into  ,1,0  elebessks  ,Vsl  ios  .lis  lost  la,    ,., 

„„i  lo.o'slati 1  copied  .hepiosisioii  fsom  tlie  canoionliso  insssoss  o. 

i  forth...  in    .  1       l«     '1'    '        ,   '"  ,''1'h™£"a" 

St  fair  to.  I  ,    ,,C™s,cS 

Constitution  did  not  apply  to  the  Territories  without  an  act  ot  Cong,  ess  car 

'*i,.ft,Seut,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  as-nato,  ton.  Now  M 
Senate  theti,,,        ,1     <  It.  niedt.tedy  ate  he 

n     ortyrp  '  '  '     >""««rf»» 

pieOBO  iinit  ho  would  make  Rood  cosy  position  slliiniod  by  it.  As  lie  lias 
he  Stair  for  ike  usat  soessh  upon  ibis  quest,,,,,,  bo  will  bo  eapeeted  to  re- 

dss.n,  too  |,ls  bo  or  sob, Is-  •  o  lunbibly  to  do  so.      tins.  „l    lio.o  pesi- 

ScZfc,th.l 

Suoatio,  for  .lieu    b       .'     ,     „         r,.    .    '  ,   .  I  ,.,«on  nto  the 

i  , lion  sins  inbssoiosd  oso  on,  boohe.,,,,  Ios  Ins  In.,  Inns  in  m,  lo.loi  ... 
I,        ,    Hie  is  mo  Kmi-a.-Nsbis-k.  .1st,  and  the.,       violence  resulted 

n'LwY-rkt. 

was  tbe  i'  sloe  of  „  oiistslo,,  lows'  1  soil  on  tin.  -eimost  mini  New  York  o 
auoaintli.  tinb   .,   Oi.  obs    ,.„,      lo    ,,..:.„„      ,swe,  specific.  1, 

wh.th.rth.  e»„|.  ,s,  ,  -  n       ■■ 'i-o"  did  no,  Is.o.e  .1.0  people  of  1..W 

Mexico  .ndU.nl,  1    rl ■  •  »  ' "  «  »    .'  0  '  " "  Jf^ES 

s„l„„,,.„,.eoll,sii.dn,is. in,,,  ,bs.  I  nbs,  will,  „s  „  nko.l  sl.io, ,,  .,.1 

Con.li.utio.  should  [.to- Us  s.  .to  .1..   -  f  ;      ^  1  tu,   I  he did 

,01  ooooso  tbe  bills  I'os  the  onssoisstioi,  ot  those  Isiiitonss  „t  lbs,  t,  00 
frtU^s  ,'     ,r= 

.l.v.S,  and  for  llw  „,'-.„  Hist  «■  y  bid  oomion  lbs  mi.is.nte.  ft.  they 
houidb.  .dtaitl  I.I  ,  I  ''nil,, 

sslvo.?  When  bo  tut-vt-  .hi-  e"S-,!"o.  I  wood  like  to  loo  him  eapl  ,  . 
-I   llio  siooo  time  v,  hollies  he  did  not  stood  pkslsoa  is   l-d  to  -u-oinl    o, 

libit  Itsltb si  i.hohs nO   oi  s„|,|,oi.  Csuessl  -so,.,  stimdin.  on tba 

i.linf.  ,-,„.  -will,  Hie  sosolulion.   niiii.a.sl  -  lo  ,,..  In-  ouiplia  to  l«OBU.ge 
tool,,  and  th.  party  snp- 
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porting  him,  to  cavrv  out.  in  good  faiih  tin;  compromise  measures  of  I  Still  "in 
substance  and  in  principle  :-':  I  desiro  a  direct  answer  on  these  points,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  jesjiv  judge  how  fur  he  ivuceni.-  hi,  pledge  to  make  gooii 
the  positions  of  the  luiuoiity  report.  I  would  like  to  have  him  explain  tho 
difference,  between  the.  :; i:x| :t.r:i ui:r m."  of'  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
and  of  tho  Kansas-Xcbraska  Act  of  185I-,  in  allowing  the  people  to  decide 
the  Slavery  ip.ies'ion  for  themselves,  and  whether  ilia;  >> . i 1 1 l i ] ilo  in  each  ease 
was  equally  ihe  "vice  of  a  mistaken  law?"  If  he  shall  answer  that  lie  did 
regard  both  measures  in  the  same  light,  I  should  he  graliiietl  if  he  will  ex- 
plain how  it  was  thai,  he  united  wilh  the  Whig  pane  in  1 852  lo  sustain  the 
"vice  of  thnt  mistaken  law,"  and  now  calls  upon  all  the,  odds  and  ends, 
fragments  and  portions  of  parties  anil  isms,  to  merge  all  differences  on  other 
points,  arid  form  r.  /'union  witli  Ihiu  on  the  i-olated  point  of  crudieatmg  this 
"vice  of  a  mistaken  law"  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  humanity?  While 
he  is  pofl.ravin;;  the  benulies  of  negro  freedom  and  cttualily,  and  demonstra- 
ting the  propriety  of  sacrificing-  the  political  and  constitutional  rights  of 
20,000.001)  of  while  people  for  t'ae  benefit  of  o,C|(KUW  of  negroes,  1  weald 
be  glad  if  lie  would  point  oat  the  advantages  which  the  negro  will  derive 
t'vom  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  ihe  Topcku  Constitution.  That  Consti- 
tution provides  that  its  long  as  Kansas  sliall  he  n  state,  a-  long  as  water  mils 
and  grass  grows,  no  negro,  i'ekk  or  s?t;rc,  shall  ever  live  or  breathe  under 
that  Constitution. 

Mr.  Seward.   Does  the  senator  wish  me  to  answer  now? 
Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi:  Sctetiril.  Then  mv  answer  is  that,  such  being  the  Con-'itntioii,  lie  is 
wrong  in  the  premises  tiiat  I  am  desirous  to  admit  ibe  State  of  Kansas  for 
Ike  benefit  of  the  negro.      I:  must  he  toe  the  benefit  of  the  white  man. 

Mr.  Lhaglns.  Am  I  to  understand  the  sce.aioi'  that  be  lias  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  negro  upon  ike  ground  thai  bin  freeuf.tn  and  equality  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  the  white  man?  What  litis  become  of  his  profes- 
sions of  sympathy  for  the  poor  r.cgro  ?  W!,al  are  we  to  think  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  professions  upon  ibis  subject? 
Mr,  Seward.  That  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Doughs.  That  is  Ihe  very  thing.  If  all  other  considerations  are  to  be 
made  to  vielil  to  the  paramount  object  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  Kansas  upon 
the  ground  thai  the  inequality  which  it  imposes  is  unjust  to  the  negro,  will 
that  injustice  be  removed  by  adopting  a  Constitution  which  in  effect  declare; 
that  tlie  negro,  whether  free  or  slave,  shall  never  tread  the  soil,  nor  drink 
the  water,  nor  breathe  ihe,  air  of  Kansas?  The  senator  IVom  Xew  York  ad- 
mits that  the  Constitution  wilh  which  be  proposes  by  his  bid  to  admit.  Kan- 
sas contains  such  a  provision.  Untie'.'  the  code  of  laves  enacted  by  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  of  Kansas,  which  the,  senator,  in  common  with  his  party, 
professes  10  consider  monstrous  and  barbarous,  is  negro  may  go  to  Kansas 
and  be  protected  in  all  his  rights,  so  long  as  be  obeys  the  laws  of  the  land. 
In  order  (0  get-  rid  of  lliose  laws,  the  senator  from  New  York  proposes  to  give 
effect  to  a  constitutional  provision  which  is  designed  to  prevent  the  negro 
forever  from  entering  the  state. 

1.  should  like,  to  bear  from  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  on  this  point. 
I  believe  he  took  particular  pains  a  few  years  ago  io  arraign  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois for  inserting  a  similar  clause  in  her  Constitution. 
Mr.  Sumner.  Mever. 

Mr.  Dou,,hs.  \\\  II,  perhaps  it  was  his  predecessor  Mr.  Wiuthrop.  Tjpon 
reflection,  i  think  it  was.  I  think  it  once  became  my  duty  to  vindicate  the 
right  of  mv  own  state  to  insert-  such  a  clause  in  her  Constitution  against  the 
assaults  of  n  Massachusetts  senator.  Had  the  present  senatoe  been  here  an 
that  time,  smcl  found  it  necessary  to  have  spoken  on  the  sv.hject,  is  it  as- 
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suming  too  much  to  venture  the  opinion  thai  lie  would  have  joined  in  that 
condemnation  ? 

Mi:  Sumner,  I  should  condemn  it,  certainly. 

Mr.  Jjongkn.  Then,  will  i  he  senator  approve  in  (bo  Constitution  of  Kansas 
what  he  condemns  in  [lie  Constitution  of  Illinois*  I  would  like  to  hoav  the 
«enator's  response  to  this  inquiry.  J f such  a  provision  was  wrong  in  Illinois, 
is  it  right  in  Kansas?  Had  not  the  Democratic  State  el'  Illinois  as  goot!  ;i 
rifht  to  adopt  such  tt  provision  ns  the  Vrce-soi!  parry  of  Kansas?  Will  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  vote  for  the  bill  introduced  by  the  senator  from 
New  York  to  admit  Kansas,  at  a  time  when  she  has  not  otic,  third  of  the  req- 
uisite population,  with  such  a  Constitution? 

T  do  not  wish  to  he  misunderstood  on  rhis  point.  I  object  to  the  admission 
of  Kansas  at  this  time,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  on  entirely  dhfcrorit 
grounds.  I  affirm  the  t i;->. hv.  of  Illinois  to  put  such  a  clause  in  her  Constitu- 
tion The  people  of  Illinois  had  a  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  on  that  sub- 
ject We  tried  slaverv  v.  hile  a  Territory,  notwithstanding  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  until  we  found  chut  in  our  climate  and  with  our  productions  it  was  not 
good  for  us  to  retain  it.  ami  for  that,  reason  v.v  abolished  and  prohibited  it. 
When  we  decided  that  Illinois  should  be  a  free  slate  we  also  determined  that 
it  should  be  a  white  state.  Wc  did  no;  believe  in  the  couulity  of  the  negro 
with  the  white  man,  ami  bonne  were  opposed  10  a  mixture  of  the  races.  The 
Constitution  of  1  dimes  was  made  bv  while  nan  for  the  benefit  of  white  men. 
The  same  princiule  of  state  rights  and  stare  equality  which  authorized  Illinois 
ji.l  10  eo'h  other  slate  the  privilege  of  retaining  it  if  it 
chose.  The  same  principle  which  authorized  Illinois  to  exclude  the  free 
negro  allows  each  other  stare  to  receive  him  if  agreeable  to  her  tastes  and 
consistent  with  her  interests.  We  are  perfectly  content  with  the  practical 
operation  of  this  gien'  principle,  which  teaches  ihc  people  of  each  separate 
community  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  accord  the  same  right  to  then- 
neighbors."  Hence  T  should  hare  no  controversy  with  the  senator  from  New- 
York,  or  his  poliiieal  associates,  in  rc;.;ard  to  tiiis  particular  clause  in  the  Kan- 
sas Consdt.ution.  did  tiiev  nor  claim  the  right,  ami  insist  that  it  is  their  duly, 
ro  examine  the  proii.dous  of  the  Constitution  of  each  state  applying  for  ad- 
nds, ion,  and  then  either  lo  admit  of  reject  the  application,  according  as  thcy 
may  improve  or  disapprove  the  Constitution.  It  is  on  this  ground  thai  ihey 
claim 'the  right  to  inquire  whether  the  Constitution  prohibits  or  protects 
slavery,  and  to  vote  for  a  free  state  and  against  a  slave  stare.  It  was  on  this 
ground  thai  the  Northern  States  voiod  aguiusi  the  admission  of  Missouri  in 
1821— one  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Con -.promise— because  the 
Constitution  had  a  similar  provision  against  free  negroes  to  the  one  in  the 
Kansas  Constitution.  Hemic  I  desire  lo  learn  from  the  senator  from  New 
York  whether  lit:  ami  his  svrrc.alhbeu;;  associates  do  really  approve  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision  which  shall  deny  lo  the  negro  forever  not  merely  the 
rigid  to  enjoy  the  same  Libert v  accorded  ro  the  while  man,  lml  also  the  right 
to  live  ami  breathe  within  the  limits  of  liie  proposed  Si.ue  of  Kiusa-. 
Mi:  fejra'.  Will  the  houoruble  senator  allow  me  t:i  answer  ttow  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sewarrl.  I  need  sca-ccly  inform  Ihc  honorable  sender  that  I  do  not 
approve  of  anv  such  provision  in  any  Constitution  in  the  world.  I  never  did, 
and  I  never  shall,  vote  lo  ap-irove  or  sanction,  in  any  Constitution  or  in  any 
law,  a  provision  which  lends"  ro  keep  any  Iciman  being-  any  member  of  the 
human  family  to  which  1  belong,  in  a  condition  m  degradation  below  the 
position  which  1  occupy  myself  except  for  his  own  fault  or  crime. 

Mr  Duvr/hi.  The  senator  doe- not  approve  of  this  position,  and  never  can, 
for  the  reason  that  it  does  not.  put  the  negro  on  an  equality  with  himself! 
Then,  will  he  vote  for  admitting  Kansas  in  this  iirciruhtr  manner,  and  with- 
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out  (.he  requisite  population,  merely  because  her  Constitution  has  a, 
which  keeps  slaves  from  going  into  the  Territory,  te.ge.ihcr  with  another 
clause  "which  leads  io  keep  :i  man — ln-in^r  :i.  member  (..i'  the  human  family  to 
which  he  belongs — in  a  condition  of  dcpad:;ii;;-i  Iil-Iuw  (he  posiiion  which  lie 
occupies  himself?'*  Yet,  if  lie  votes  lor  his  own  l,ill  to  admit  Kansas  wills 
the  Topeka  Constitution,  according  io  his  on  n  doctii  uc  he  docs  vote  to  sane, 
lioli  a  provision  lo  keep  the  negro  oi;t  altogether ;  he  will  not  allow  a  negro 
to  come  in  a  eondiiion  either  In-low  him  or  above  him. 

Mr.  Seieard.   You  can  lake  it  eii  hev  v.uy-  -above  or  below. 

Mr,  Douglas.  Yes ;  he  will  exclude  ihe  negro  absoliuclv  if  ho  is  below  or 
above  him.  lie  will  insist  upon  having  Ihe  negro  ii|:.  n  a.  footing  of  entire 
and  perfect  equality  '.villi  himself.  'Vet.  if  his  hill  passes  ami  Kansas  is  ad- 
mitted with  the  Constitution  which  lias  been  formed  and  presented  here,  all 
negroes,  both  free  and  slave,  are  forever  prohibited  from  entering  the  State 
of  Kansas  by  the  Icrais  of  the  instrument.  He  ran  not  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  result  on  the  plea  that  he  does  not  vote  dbccily  to  endorse  and 
sanction  the  Constitution  i:i  till  it-  parts;  for  his  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine 
of  bis  party,  is  that  they  not  only  have  ;he  right,  but  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
examine  the  Constitution  in  all  its  parts,  and  vole  for  it  or  against  it,  accord- 
ing as  they  approve  or  disapprove  of  its  provisions,  .end  especially  those  pro- 
visions v.dtieh  degrade  ihe  negro  he  Loir  i  he  level  of  the  while-  man.  lie  must 
abandon  all  Ihe  principles  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted;  be  must  aban- 
don the  creed  of  Ihe.  party  of  which  l.o  i.-  too  ecimoivicoigrd  leader  before  he 
can  vote  lor  his  own  bill.  The  .11  luck  Republican  oarty  was  organized  and 
founded  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  p.erfeci.  ami  entire,  equality  of  rights 
and  privileges  beiv.ei  n  rim  negro  iiud  ihe  while  man  an  equality  secured 
and  guaranteed  by  a  law  higher  ihea  the  Constitution  of  ihe  United  States. 
In  your  creed,  as  proclaimed  to  the  world,  you  stand  pledged  against  "the 
admission  of  any  more  slave  states;" 

To  o.i  eal  i  In'  bugilive  Shire  Law; 

To  abolish  the  shire-trade  between  the  states; 

To  prohibit  slavery  in  ilie  District  of  Columbia; 

To  restore  the  prohibition  on  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  and 

To  acquire  i:o  men-  territory  unless  slavery  shall  be  first  prohibiten'. 

That  is  your  creed,  e-'ho-iialively  proclaimed.  1  trust,  (here  is  to  be  no 
evading  or  dodging  the  issue— no  lowering  of  the  Hag.  Lot  each  party 
stand  by  its  principles'  and  ihe.  issues  as  you  have  presented  them  and  we 
have  accepted  them.  Let  its  have  a  fair,  hold  light  before  the  people,  and 
then  let  the  verdict  be  pronounced. 

,'/r.  Se.Kta-d.  You  will  have  it. 

Mr.  Dfmglna.  I  rejoice  in  Ibis  assurance.  I  trust  the  senator  will  he  able 
to  bring  his  troops  up  io  Ihe  line,  ana  io  held  ibem  there.  1  trust  there  is 
to  be  no  lowering  of  lite  Hug-  no  abandonment  or  change  of  the  issues. 
There  are  rumors  alloat  than  you  are  about  to  strike,  your  colors  ;  that  you 
propose  to  surrender  each  one  of  these  issues,  no;  because  you  do  not  profess 
to  be  right,  but  Ir-cnnse  you  can  not  succeed  in  the  right ;  that  you  propose 
to  throw  overboard  all  the  hold  men  who  distinguished  themselves  in  your 
service  in  fighting  the  ;i!U;-Nchrnsl.a  light,  and  to  take-  a  new  man,  who,  in 
consequence  of  not  bcintr  committed  to  either  side,  will  be  enabled  to  cheat 
somebody  by  getting  votes  from  both  sides !  Humor  says  that  all  your  vet- 
eran generals  who  have  received  scars  and  wounds  in    the  anti-Nebraska 

campaign  are  now  considered  unlit  to  eonm d,  and  are  to  be  laid  aside  in 

order  to  take  up  some  new  man  who  has  not  antagonized  with  the  great 
principles  of  self-government  and  state  equality.  Rumor  says  that,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  lino  of  policy,  you  dare  not  allow  your  committees  in  the 
i  louse  of  lieprcsei'.iatit'es  io  bring  in  bills  to  redeem  your  pledges  and  carry 
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art no p™p'« i  •>'*•  "='■"  '■  " '"  "°  W" TS ;°,C",tal™,?L." 

;£«?i  , ,   p,°,™.  ,„? 


croelty  whii  b  thi  ir  reageano   coald 

(.('  ■lOveiT.mi'ur.  so  much  more  irujHii 
;-cl  ir  \-ovr  dut.v  to  s:u:rifi«u  ycnt  ( 
ovikir  In  ;;rt.  power?  Ave  >...!  I  ''I'-- 
for  ii'Sir  ihJLt.  tliev  will  (wnpromil  «... 

m, nib. .«.«....  .,•»»-  •■■"'"■■'^r;.-  ■■'-, ',,,.:;';„  i 


l„„dent„Ueloc.,on? 

M--     -M,'„,J„      tff  M" i 1 1    wlsill  VOU  tilOll. 


,;.,,!  m.l   1-  1:,isniKifTHi<,0..1.      Oji:;  your  ii-o  you  pvoim*"  u»  ■'   '■  » 

[A!ff££  'SJlSSi  .in  i,  d,„,d  ir «.«.  d.™,..,..™  » ~ 

^J/r.'-tW"*--  I , till  not  pursue  .he  subject  furtber. 

The  debate  "it  the  l.iil  proceeded  from  day  to  day  without 
any  action  by  tie  Senate  until  the  25ft  of  June.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Seward  had  introdneed  a  bill  in  the  nature  of.  sub- 
stitute, proposing  admit  Kansas  as  a  slate  under  the  lopeka 
Constitution ;  and  Mr.  Trumbull  had  prepared  ,.  bill  annexing 
Kansas  It.  Nebraska,  and  malting  it  subject  to  the  laws  and 
government  in  force  in  that  Territory,  and  abolishing  the  ex- 
isting government  in  Kansas.  Other  bills  had  been  proposed 
by  HeL..  Clayton,  Goyer,  and  other,.  On  the  25th  o  June, 
Sir.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  introduced  an  amendment  m  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  whole  bill,  and  on  that  day  the 
pending  bill,  as  well  as  all  the  proposed  amendment,  and  rab- 
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stitutes,  were  recommitted  to  the  Committal  on  Territories. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  committee,  re- 
ported a  bill  (the  Toombs  Bill,  of  which  so  much  was  said  in 
Illinois  during  the  election  of  1S58)  in  lieu  of  all  the  proposi- 
tions referred  to  the  committee. 

In  the  report  accompanying  this  bill,  V.v.  Douglas  referred  to 
and  described  the  injustice  of  the  several  propositions  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  closed  a  comment  on  the  bill  to  admit 
Kansas  under  the  Topekn  Constitution  in  the  following  words 
—words  which  lie  faithfully  adhered  to  subsequently  in  the 
Lecomptoti  controversy : 

"The  (juiistkm  now  arises  whether  a  Conslilidion,  made  liy  a  political 
party  without  the  anHu.n'ilv  of  law,  and  under  r  ire  urns  tat  iocs  which  niVon]  no 
safeguards  again,:  fraud,  and  no  guarantee  of  fairness,  and  raises  no  pre- 
sumptions that  it  embodies  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  shall  ho  forced,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  upon  a  whole  people  as 
their  fundamental  lav,-,  i;nalterahle  for  nine  years. 

"In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  whenever  a  Constitution  shall  lie 
formed  in  any  Territory,  preparatory  to  its  admission  in:o  the  Union  as  a 
stale,  justice,  the  genius  ci'oi;r  iosiiiuiioes,  ike  «-!iole  ''leory  of  our  republi- 
can system,  impm'a lively  deoiaud  that  the  ■■fit:;:  of  lite  people  shall  be  fairly 
expressed,  and  (heir  will  omlnaiied  in  thai  fundamental  law,  without  fraud, 
or  violence,  or  in:iniidniion,  or  any  oilier  improper  or  unlawful  influence, 
and  subject  to  no  other  res  trie',  ions  lhaii  ;ho~e  i:niioscd  lw  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

The  debate  was  renewed  on  the  new  bill,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3(1  of  July,  after  a  continuous 
session  of  twenty  hours,  the  bill  was  passed — yeas  S3,  nays  12. 
as  follows: 

Yeas — Mien  of  Rhode  Island,  Bayard  of  Delaware,  Tied  of  Tennessee,  Ben- 
jamin of  Louisiana,  liic^s  of  North  Carolina,  Bijrle:-  ofl'diusvlvauia,  Bright 
of  Indiana,  firodbead  of  I'eniHvh-uma,  Krown  of  Mississippi,  "Cas*  of  Michi- 
gan, Clay  of  Alahama,  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  .U"u',das  of  Illinois,  Evans 
of  Eolith  Carolina,  Fitzpatrirk  of  Alahama.  <..wer  i.l'  Mi-souri,  Hunter  of 
Virginia,  Ivcrsan  of  i  ;c"reia,  .Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Jones  of  Iowa,  Mallorv 
of  Florida,  Pratt  of  Maryland.  Piiijli  of  Okio.  Itidd  of  North  Carol-nit,  Sebas- 
tian of  Arkansas,  Slidoil  of  Louisiana.  Suu-i  of  Michigan,  Thompson  of 
Kentucky,  Toombs  of  Ceoi-eda.  T.-nn-ev  (,f  Conned  ieai,  Wcller  of  California, 
\\  right  m  \>  w  Jersey,  Yuiee  of  Florida. 

Nays— Bell  of  Now  1  lain]. .s'o Ire,  O'lhmicr  of  Vovmonk  Dodge  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Durkee  of  Wisconsin,  bessenden  of  Maine,  Fool  of  Vermont,  Poster  of 
Connecticut,  Ha]..-  of  NV.v  Ilanm-hbo,  See.ard  of  New  York,  Trumbull  of 
Illinois,  Wade  of  Ohio,  Wilson  of  .Massachusetts. 

Pending  this  bill,  Mr.  Seward  moved  as  a  substitute  for  it  a 
proposition  to  admit,  Kansas  as  a  state  under  the  Topeka  Con- 
stitution, and  the  amendment  received  11  votes. 

Happy  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Kansas,  and  of  the 
country,  would  it  have  been  had  this  bill  passed  Congress. 
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But  the  fell  spirit  of  fanaticism  would  not  permit  a  settlement 
of  trie  question,  particularly  on  the  eve  of  a  ]i residential  elec- 
tion, when  agitation  and  excitement  was  the  sole  available 
capital  and  stock  in  trade  of  the  party  having  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  the  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  was  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  the  1st  of  July  the  House  was  brought  to  a  direct  vote 
upon  it,  and  it  was  rejected — yeas  100,  nays  107.  A  motion 
to  reconsider  this  vote  was  made  by  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  on  the  3d  the  motion  to  reconsider  prevailed — yeas 
101,  nays  93  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  Thursday,  July  3d,  the 
bill  passed  the  House — yeas  09,  nays  07. 

Both  houses  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  7th.  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  House  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories; in  the  House  the  Senate  bill  was  suffered,  to  lie  on  the 
speaker's  table.  On  the  8th  of  July  Mr.  Douglas  reported 
back  the  House  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  state 
with  an  amendment — thai,  is,  striking  out  nil  afierthc  enacting 
clause,  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  it  the  provisions  of  the  bill  pass- 
ed by  the  Senate  on  the  3d  instant.  After  some  debate  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  passed — 
yeas  30,  nays  13.  The  Senate  bill  was  therefore  before  the 
House  in  two  forms,  first  as  a  Senate  bill,  and,  secondly,  as  an 
amendment  to  a  House  bill. 

No  action  was  had  in  the  House  on  these  bills  until  the  20th 
of  July,  when  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,  called  up  a  motion  he  had 
made  in  February  to  reconsider  a  vote  committing  a  bill  to 
annul  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Kansas.  The 
House  having  reconsidered  the  motion  to  commit,  the  bill  was 
before  it  for  action,  thereupon  Mr.  Dunn  moved  to  strike  ont 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  what  is  known  in  legis- 
lative history  as  the  "  Dunn  Bill."  He  moved  the  previous 
question,  and  under  its  operation  his  amendment  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  passed — yeas  SB,  nays  1i.  The 
title  was  then  changed  to  read,  "  An  Act  to  reorganize  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  bill,  when  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. 

This  last  bill  received  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  House.     It  was  an  extraordinary  effort  at 
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legislation.  It  abolished  treaties;  invaded  New  Mexico;  re- 
enacted  the  Missouri  restriction  against  slavery ;  re-enacted  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  legalized  slavery  in  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Nebraska;  and  declared  that  any  slave  who  might  have 
become  entitled  to  freedom  by  reason  of  having  been  carried 
into  the  Territories,  should  be  remanded  to  slavery  if  removed 
from  the  Territory  within  a  gi  ven  period  ;  and  ratified  and  ap- 
proved all  the  laws  of  the  "  Border  Euffian"  Legislature  of 
Kansas  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  Such  an  extraordinary 
act  never  before  received  the  approval  of  either  house  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  voting  for  it  the  Republicans  voted  in  direct  op- 
position to  their  entire  code  of  political  professions.  Mr. 
Douglas,  on  the  11th  of  August,  reported  this  bill  back,  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  bo  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Douglas 
made  a  written  report,  in  which  lie  dissects  (Ik- hill,  and  exposes 
with  master-hand  I  he  absurdities,  and,  it  might  almost  be  said, 
the  stultifications  of  those  Republicans  who  had  voted  for  it. 
The  report  says ; 

The  first  sect  inn  of  the  Mil  provides,  "  Tluit  all  that  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  Status  which  lies  between  the  paralh  b  oiilm-iv-six  degrees  anil 
thirty  minutes  and  fiirry  decrees  of  north  hitiiude,  and  which  is  oast  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  tin:  Territory  of  Utah  to  the  southeast  corner  thereof, 
and  east  of  a  line  thence  due  south  to  the  said  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  is  bounced  on  the.  east  by'rhc  weslcrn 
boundary  of  the  .State  of  .Missouri,  shall  censa'tute  cue  Tonilorv".  and  shall  be, 
and  hereby  is,  ceus:i:i,:,  :.  ;n  ..I  i  = . . 1 1  i >l .  .. I  into  a.  iouuomry  govern  meat  hv  (he 
name  of  (ho  Territory  of  Kansas." 

By  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  addition  to  all  the 
country  embraced  wiilim  1  Jit-  linii:s  of  ilio  prcscn*  Territory  of  Kansas,  it  is 
proposed  to  include  in  the  now  Territory  all  the  couture  beiween  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Territory,  as  now  defined  bv  kw\  and  (lie-  parailel  of 
3G,n  30',  extending  front  the  wesicin  houndr.ry  oi'ilie.  Si  ale  of  .Missouri  across 
more  than  twelve,  and  a  half  degrees  of  longitude,  and  being  about  tliirtv-fivo 
miles  in  width  at  the  eastern,  and  one  hundred  and  five  at.  the  western  ex- 
tremity. The  eastern  portion  of  this  strip  of  country,  which  it  ie  now  pro- 
posed to  incorporate  within,  ,-ttd  render  subject:  to  tlie  .jurisdiction  of,  the  Tor. 
ritory  of  Kansas,  was  ceoed,  witli  other  territorv,  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  iiy 
the  treaties  of  the  (it  it  or  .May  1S2S,  April  I2tlu  .1833,  and  .May  33,  I  S3!;,  for 
'_'  a  pa-mav.trd  h'/pic,  or,,.!  vliie],  sl.a/l,  vmhr  the.  leoet.  sn/- inn  guarantee  of  the 
t'nltfil  Stales,  !.-.    ■::,'!.  re.-.-ae/.  ;■'.-  ■■',■,■  fire,  err — \  lttnt::  that  siiai.i,  sever,  is 


■'■■■■  /■■:■'  .f-  ■■■'  i-.jUf-i  '"-:  ilte  o 
ing  Territory  or  state." 

In  view  of  this  '-most  solemn  guaranty  of  i  lie  l.'nitcd  States"  to  the  Cher- 
okoos,  your  con  unit  tec  can  not  refrain  from  the  expression  of  the  hope  and 
belief  that  the  House  of  Hcurcseotatives,  in  passing'  a  bill  to  extend  around 
this  Indian  country  the  lines  of  bini-isas,  ami  render  it  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  Territory,  acted  without,  due  consideration,  and  probablv'wi  thorn 
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a  full  knowledge  of  these  I  reefy  siipula.lions.  "When  flic  organic  Hot  of  Kan- 
sas was  passed  in  lSo-1,  tbe  parallel  oi'  ihirty  .seven  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  tsiu  Territory  instead  of  tbe  line,  of  thirty -six  degrees 
and  thirty  minutes,  iviih  tin;  view  to  the  preservation  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Urates  toward  ibo-e  Indians;  and,  lest  injustice  might  he  done  to. 
other  Indian  tribes  who  held  iheir  lands  oncer  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  it  was  expressly  provided  "that  nothing  in  this  act  eontained  shall  be 
construed  to  impair  the  rigid-  of  pco.ons  or  proper!"  now  pertaining  1.0  the 
Indians  in  said  Territory,  so  loin:  as  such  rigid-  slmil  remain  unextinguished 
by  treaty  between  [he  L'nileil  Shire*  and  such  Indians,  or  :o  include  any  ter- 
ri'tory  which,  \iv  treaty  with  any  Indian  tribe,  is  nor,  without,  the  eonsolit  of 
said  tribe,  to  lie  included  within  ,he  tcmiorial  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any 
state  or  territory;  out.  <Ji  em:h  le.rriinry  rf.-'f .'.-  .  -,■■..,■■,■.■'■,■■,•  •■ft/m  /loimdarks, 
'.aid  constitute  no  port,  of  lis.  Territory  of  AViiisns."  In  these  considerations 
vour  committee  find  inscperidde  objections  iu  that  portion  of  the  bill  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  proposes  to  include  wiihin  the  limits,  and 
render  subject  1o  the  jitri-diclion  of  ike  Territory  of  Kansas,  any  part  of  the 
country  which  is  I  lies  secured  to  I  he  Indians  by  solemn  ire-ray  stipulations. 

Nor  arc  the  objections  k— ■  fovmhlable  to  incorporating  n  iilnu  the  limits  of 
Kansas  that  portion  of  Ibe  Terriios'.y  of  .S'ow  .Mexico  which  lies  north  of  the 
lino  of  ;tli°;lfl',  and  oas'  of  the  li'Jo  Grande,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  operation 
of  the  other  previsions  of  the  bill.  That  part  of  Now  Mexico,  containing 
about  lii.OOO  square  miles,  was  purchased  from  Texas  by  one  of  the  acts 
known  as  the  com  promise  measures  of  1S,"(),  and  formed  a.  part  of  the  terri- 
tory for  which  the  United  Stales  paid  the  Siale  of  Texas  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  contain!;  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  tiie  compact  between  the  Tubed  States  and  Texas  for  the 
purchase  of  that  Territory,  incorporalos  the  same  in  the  Territory  of  Sew 
Mexico,  with  the  following  g-,i  era  sitae  :  "  Ami prorided  further,  thai  when  ttd- 
mitted  os  a  stole,  tin:  said  d'orrdory.  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  with  nr  without  sl-o:...r,/.  o.s  their  L'uiislUuUon  way  prc- 
serilr:  at  the.  time  of  their  admission." 

After  asserting  tins  great,  principle  of  s'a.te  equality  as  applicable  to  every 
portion  of  New  Mexico  under  the.  Constitution,  stud  as  guaranteed  in  the. 
compact  with  Texas  by  fair  i  men  dm  en',  so  fir  as  [lie  connny  was  acquired 
flora  that  stale,  Ibe  seven  di  section  of  the  same  act  provides  "that  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  -sod  Territory  shall  oxleud  lo  all  rig!  i  did  subjects  of  legis- 
lation, consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  Ibe  United  Stales  aaid  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act"— tints  leaving  die  people  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  inst it ul ions  in  rheir  own  way,  subjeci  only  to  tin:  Constitution. 
It  is  now  proposed  in  the  bill  under  consideration  (o  repudiate  these  guaran- 
tees and  violate  iiiese  great  f iainoe.hd  principles  by  annexing  to  Kansas 

all  that  portion  of  the  counlry  acquired  [Vom  Texas  which  lies  north  of  3G° 
lid',  and  imposing  upon  it  a  prohihhiou  of -daiei'v  forever,  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  1S58,  rcgarnbiss  of  ibe  rights  and  wishes  of  the  people 
who  may  inhabit  the  Territory. 

The  i went v  fourth  section  of  ibe  bill  is  in  the  following  words: 
"Sec.  24.  And  lie  dfknlier  emteted,  That  so  much  of  the  fourteenth  sec- 
tion, and  also  so  much  of  the  thirty-second  section,  of  die  aet  passed  at-  the 
iirst  session  of  ibe  thiny-tbird  Congress,  commonly  known  as  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  and  reads  as  follows,  to  wit:  'U\eepi.  the  eighth  section  of 
the.  act  preparatory  lo  lie  adnib-iou  of  Missouri  iulo  ibe  Union,  approved 
March.  (S,  I S20.  wine::,  'nana-  iucoiisi-icnt  wiib  the  principles  of  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  states  and  Territories,  as  recognb.ed  by 
ibe  legisb.iion  of  Icon,  lonnuoely  called  the  compromise  measures,  is  hereby 
declared  inoperntive  and  void  ;    ii  being  the  true,  i snout  and  moaning  of  this 
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act  no!,  io  legislate  tlivmy  into  any  Territory  or  state,  iior  to  exclude  it  there- 
from, but  to  leave  Ihe  |n-ui;li:  thereof  perfectly  five  to  form  and  regulate  tin  if 
domestic  institutions  in  their  imiv.n;.  std  jt-i:t  only  to  the  Constitution  of  ihe 
United  States  ;  .Provided,  That,  nothing  heroin  contained  shall  bo  construed 
to  revive  or  put  in  foivo  any  luv.-  or  regulation  v.-hjt-li  may  havo  existed  prior 
to  the  act  of  Ihe  litis  of  March,  LSi'O,  cither  proteciiisg,  establishing,  prohibit- 
ing, or  abolishing  slavcrv,'  bo  and  tho  -arne  is  l.oivfy  repealed  ;  and  the  said 
eighth  section  of  said  act  of  the  Gil.  of  March,  iVnij,  is  hereby  revived  and 
declared  to  be-  in  full  iorcc  and  olfcet  within  the  mid  Territories  of  Kansas 
and  Xebraska  ;  /'.■■  ■;■.■"■■'  ■■'.  .■■■■■  ■-■  ■-.  '1'liii!  any  person  Ian  fully  held  to  service 
in  either  of  said  Territories  shall  no:,  he  discharged  iVoni  sueh  service  by  rea- 
son of  such  repeal  and  revival  of  said  eighth  section,  if  sueh  person  shall  be 
permanently  removed  from  sueh  Territory  or  Territories  prior  to  the  1st  day 
of  January,  ISoS;  and  any  child  or  children  born  in  either  of  said  Terri- 
tories, of  any  female  lawfully  held  to  sendee,  if  in  like  manner  removed 
without  said  Territories  hctbre  the,  expiration  of  that  dale,  shall  not  lit;,  by 
reason  of  any  thing  in  this  act,  emancipated  from  any  service  it  might  have 
owed  had  this  act  never  hceu  passed  :  A:-:!  /.■.■■■■;■.■'■■■'■  o'/e  .■■■■,■;■.■  r,  'That  any  person 
lawfully  held  to  service  in  any  oiher  state  or  'Territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  escaping  into  either  the  Territory  of  Kansas  or  Xebrasku,  may  be  re- 
claimed and  removed  to  the  person  or  place  whore  such  service  is  due,  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  in  force  upon  the  subject." 

In  the  opinion  of  yoar  committee  there  are  various  grave  and  serious  ob- 
jections to  this  section  of  the  bill.  In  the  iirst  place,  it  expressly  repudiates 
and  condemns  tho  great  tiuuhitr.or.lal  |.ric:!.a ;.  <  f  ;■:■!:  :■■■. i  rnmciit  and  slate 
equality  which  il  was  the  paraniouul  obieo.t  of  the  Kansas-Isobrusku  Act  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate,  as  allirmed  in  ihe.  following  provision  :  "It  being 
the  true  intent  and  mean  in;:  of  this,  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Ter- 
ritory or  state,  nor  to  exclude  it.  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  tin  ir  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
nay,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution,  of  the  lolled  States." 

Not  content  with  repealing  this  wise  and  just  provision,  and  condemning 
the  sound  constitutional  principles  assorted  in  it.  the  bill  proceeds  lo  legalise 
and  establish,  for  a  I ii oiled  time,  hereditary  slavery,  not  only  in  the  Territory 
of  .Kansas  (where  there  is  no  oilier  local  or  anirmative  low  protecting  it  than 
the  enactments  of  lie  Kansas  Territorial  Uegi-datoe,  which  have  been  al- 
leged to  be  illegal  and  void,  and  which  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
am  en  dine  nts  to  the  appropriation  hill-,  ham.  inspected  the  ('resident  not  to 
enforce),  bit:  also  in  all  tha'.  pun.  of  j,Vw  [Mexico  which  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
corporate itl  ihe  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  where  slavery  was  prohibited  by 
the  Mexican  law,  and  it.  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  any  territorial  enact- 
ment recogni/.ing  or  establishing  it.  Having  tint-  asserted  and  exercised  the 
power  of  introducing  and  e~:ah];shing  slavery  in  the  Territories  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  declaring  children  hereafter  ban  therein  to  he  slaves  for  life 
and  their  posterity  after  them,  provided  they  shall  be  removed  therefrom 
wi! hiii  a  special  period,  ihe  bid  proceeds  to  r.tlirin  and  exercise  the  power  of 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  same.  ToiTiioyies  forever  limn  and  idler  January  1, 
1858,  by  enacting  and  piiilisiir  io  force  tin:  following  proiijion,  being  the  8th 
section  of  the.  act  pus-ed  March  (i,  lK20,towit: 

"Sec,  8.  And  be.  it  further  eiim-.ts.d.  That,  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  Slates,  under  (he.  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north 
of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  tho  stale  (  oil  tout  plated  by  this  act.  slavery  aod  involuntary  serv- 
itude, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  parties  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be.  ami  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited  :  Pro- 
vided always,  'Hint;  any  person  escaping  into  the.  same  from  whom  labor  or 
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service  is  lawfully  claimefl  in  any  state  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 

such  fugitive  may  1.-.'  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claim- 
ing his  nr  her  labor  uv  service  as  aforesaid." 

It  will  be  observed  Hint  this  Sib  section  of  Die  Missouri  Act  (commonly 
called  the  Missouri  Compromise)  by  its  terms  only  applied  to  Die  territory 
['(.■quired  from  France,  known  as  Die  Loiii.-iaita  I'm-eliasc,  the  western  bound- 
ary of  which  was  dctlticd  bv  Die  bcaiv  with  Spain  in  IS  10,  and  subseqiicniiy 
bv  treaties  wish  .Mexico  arid  Texas,  to  lie  tlie  UJUih  meridian  of  longitude, 
while  the  bill  under  consideration,  under  ihe.  (;uise  L.i*  reliving  and  rest  onus 
Unit  provision,  extends  it  mure  than  seven  decrees  of  longitude  farther  west- 
ward,  and  ;i]i]ilies  ii  lothat  large  cxlem-  of  terriiory  to  which  it  had  no  appli- 
cation in  its  original  enactment.  Nor  ean  it  ho  said  with  fairness  ov  truth 
that  tiiis  provision  was  applied  to  any  poll  ion  of  the  territory  in  question  l.y 
the  "joint  l'tsuhuion  for  annexing  Texas  to  tin.'  L  oiled  Slates,"  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  whole  lernloiv  embraced  wis  bin  the  iimiis  of  Die  Republic,  et 
Texas  was  admitted  nn.o  the  Union  as  one-  stale,  with  the  privilege  of  forming 
not  exceeding  four  other  states  out  of  the  State  of  Texas,  "by  the  consent 
of  said  state,"  with  tbo  condilieti  thai  "i:i  such  state  or  states  as  should  be 
formed  out  of  said  territerv,  north  of  said  Missouri  Compromise  line,  slavery 
Of  iuvoluntarv  scniuule  (except  for  crime)  shall  lie  prohibited." 

It  was  left  uiserulionarv  will)  Texas  to  remain  forever  one  state,  and  to  re- 
tain the  whole  of  bee.  tcmiow  a-  slave  Icrritory,  or  !o  consent  io  a  division, 
in  which  ease  the.  prohibit].. n  would  take  oilb<  t,  by  virtue  oi  Die  compact, 
from  Die  date  of  Die  formation  of  a  new  stale  v.  i'hhi  (he  limits  of  Die  Reptib- 
Uc  of  Texas  north  of  fid"  SO'.  If,  on  Die  contrary,  Texas  sbouhl  determine 
to  withliold  her  assent,  no  such  new  stale  could  ever  be  formed,  ami  hence. 
,.|,ep™iihitio:iwoide.  never  tahe  effect.  All  b.llieidty,  bov.evei,  or.  this  point. 
Ills  been  removed  bv  Die  acl  of  1K,!>,  puvcln.siu;.:  Irom  Ic.y.s  all  that  por.ion 

or  i  .t  n     ,  .       i  :'■■■  ■■'-■:'    '"■"-■■  ■■'■        !"thcT,Z%l 

of  New  Mexico,  with  Die  guarantee  laat,  "vlaii  adnnllcd  as  a  states  Die 
said  Te'Titorv.  or  any  portion  of  Hie  same,  shall  be  r.  ceived  into  the  Union 
with  or  without  slave.v,  as  their  Constitution  may  prcsenbe  at  Ihe  time  0. 
admission."  llenee  all  the  territory,  lo  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  apply 
rhoMb-onri  reslriclioii  fur  He  lirsi  lime,  under  the  plea  ot  restoring  Die  Mis- 
seuri  Compromise  of  Die  t;ib  of  March,  l!=l?0,  is  protected  from  any  such  in- 
vasion of  tlie  rights  of  tic  inhabirnuls  to  form  and  reeitlalc  Ha  if  own  domes- 
lie  affairs  ;,-,  tl-.-ie  own  wav.  bv  lb.  solemn  gmiranue-  contained  in  the  corn- 
's of  1850,'v.bicii  blotted  on'  the  geographical  li—  ■■<■■    ■  ■    ■ 


»:■ i-c  i:;,. is  <  :    isuU.  ■■■■  hica  oioiieu  on.  uu  ^'^.|  ■"■■■--•»  r 

vuling-lhie  bclweon  free  territory  and  slave  territory,  and  -ebslituScd  lor  it 
the  enrdimd  principle  of  scif-gevorimKiil  in  accordance  w.Hi  Hie  Constitu- 
tion But  it  will  also  he  observed  lliat  Die  bill  uuocr  coii-,.h  ration  ooes  not 
propose  to  limit  Hie  ^motion    •;  Hit   bin  orv  tceuo;  1  from  Texas  -  -  <>■  ■ 


;■.,-  ,;,■■   -icie  of  ibe  Kio  Grande,  hut  extend  i: 

Cion  of  the  territorj  acquired  from  Mexico,  whicu  ..<.<.  ..y^  "rr: 
is   nor  embraced  within  tho  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  to  which 


11     |it     I  Din  ti  I  <  ■  '     II' 

If  in  the  apphcati;  o  of  Die  Ml.  section  of  the  act  of  Ibe  bth  ol  Match,  l^t) 
(eommoliiv  called  iiie  .Missouri  Compromi-o;,  over  so  large  aoisiiiet  ol  eonii- 
trv  to  w'aich  it  never  had  ni'.v  previous  application,  it  he  the  policy  el  the 
House  ol'  I'.eiae.senialives  to  return  fa  ibe  -obsolete  idea:'  of  a  geographical 
Hue  as  a  dividing-line  in  all  time  lo  come  between  slave  territory  and  irec 
tcrritorv,  a  po.pctusl  barrier  against  Die  advancement  .a  siavery  on  the  one 
hand  "'nd  free  m*titutiius  on  Die  other.  Hie  measure  tills  snort  ol  accom- 
plishing the  whole  of  I  heir  object  in  not  extending  the  line  to  the  Tac.ee 
Ocean.  Yotir  committee  can  perceive  many  woighiy  eons,  eerni  urns  totmded 
in  policy,  although  wanting  the  sanction  of  sound  constitutional  pi-maples, 
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which  might-  be  urged  hi  favor  of  fnc-Ii  a  measure,  inasmuch  us  the  barrier 
oncc  erected  from  ocean  to  ocean— permitting  slavery  on  rhe  one  fide  and 
prohibit  ins  h-  on  the  other  it'  universally  acquiesced  in  and  religiously  ob- 
served as  a  patriotic  oii'criiig  upon  the  altar  of  our  common  country,  would 
put  mi  end  to  the  c ,m  i ■  1  ■>•.  forever,  ami  form  a  huinl  ul'  peace  and  broth- 
erhood in  the  future.  Ilea,  unfortunately,  when  this  expedient  was  proposed 
by  tin;  Senate  in  ISIS,  it  wa-  hidigeumh.  repudiated  by  iho  House  of  Kepro- 
sentatives,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  country  was  plunged  into  a 
whirlpool  of  seetieual  si  rife  end  angry  criminal  ion,  which  a 'armed  the  great- 
est and  purest  psiriors  ol"  I he  land  lor  liie  safety  ol'  the  republic,  and  ivas 
only  rescued  from  the  impending  perils  by  the  adoption  of  the  compromise 
measures  ol'  18-30,  which  abandoned  the  policy  ol'  a.  geographical  line,  and 
substituted  for  i:  the  great  prim  iplcs  of  se! !-;:■: >ve  1:1  a uui!  and  !-tatc  equality  in 
obedience  to  the  federal  Oon-i  iiuiiom  hi  view  of  the  history  of  the  past, 
your  committee  can  perceive  no  safety  in  the  future  except  in  a  strict-  and  re- 
ligions fidelity  to  the  true  principles  of  li.e  <  '"iisliti-.tion  as  embodied  in  t-lic 
adjustment  of  that  iinforiunuto  controversy,  raid  adopted  by  the  whole  coun- 
try 11.1  rule?  of  action,  to  he  applied  in  all  fa' are  lime,  when  in  the  progress  of 
events  it  should  be  necessary  to  organic;:  Territories  or  admit  now  states. 
'.[.'he  i\  ,:  .■--v  '■'  .1  -'  ■  Aei  was  the  li;.;ic  a  I  scipa  nee  ie'  lie  eoiiquoome  eica-- 
urcs  oi'  l,-".i.  ,  ml  r  ,  ..-red  imperatively  necessary  in  order  to  establish  and 
perpetuate  the  |  r!u  \plc-  of  self-government  ami  state  equality  in  the  organ- 
ization of  Territories  and  admission  of  new  state.-;,  Ifor  these  reasons!  your 
committee  can  not  concur  with  llie  .House  of  "iieprescntatives  in  the  proposi- 
tion to  blot  out  from  the  or_-..,uic  act  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  those  essential 
provisions  and  eur.|:ual  principles.  Ilia  f.hhl'ul  u'lservancc  of  which  can  alone 
preserve  the  just  rights  .if  rhe  iuh.-ii.iia.iil  j  of  I'm  Territorial,  and  maintain  the 
peace,  unity,  and  IVa  01  ruby  oi'  she  republic.  The  great,  object  is  to  withdraw 
the  Slavery  question  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  remand  its  decision  to 
the.  people  of  rhe  several  stares  aad  Territories,  j-.il.jecl  to  no  other  conditions 
or  restrictions  than  those  imposed  by  Ilia  Constiimiou  ofiho.  United  Slates. 
Those  provisions  of  dm  bill  under  eon-dderufion  which  iiUroduce  and  estab- 
lish slavery,  together  with  those  which  abolish  and  prohibit  it,  are  alike  ob- 
noxious on  tile  score  of  principle,  inasmuch  as  thev  a— en  and  exercise  the 
right  of  Congress  to  form  and  regulate  the-  local  allVirs  and  domeslic  iusliiti- 

tiuns  of  a  distani  -i.nl  . I i  !  i ;.;■.. pie  we  bout  their  consent,  and  regardless  of 

their  rights  and  wishes.  To  avoid  all  nilseoiistriinion,  however,  upon  this 
point,  your  commirtec  deem  it  prone:-  to  remark,  thut  'heir  ol;j,  ,.|"on'.  ,;,,  net 
apply  to  that  part  of  the  hill  which  extends  the  provisions  of  the.  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  to  the  Territories  of  liausan  am!  Nebraska,  and  provides  "  that 
any  person  lawfully  held  10  service  in  any  oilier  -late  or  Territory,  and  escap- 
ing into  either  the  'territory  of  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  mar  be  reclaimed  and 
removed  to  the  person  or  place  where  such  service  i~  due.  under  anv  law  of 
the  United  States  which  shall  be  in  force  upon  l!ie  subject."  In  this  clause 
your  committee  are  rejoiced  to  find  a  frank  and  oonscb  mious  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  duty  of  Congress  lo  p-.ivmo  efficient  iaws  for  carrying  into  faith- 
ful execution  the-  provision  of  the  Consriniiion  of  the  United  States  which 
provides  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  as  well  as  all  other  obligations  im- 
posed by  that  instrument. 

The  preservation  of  oar  free  imriiufions  depends  upon  a  faithful  observance 
of  ihe  Constitution  in  all  its  par's ;  and  the  asMi ranee  bins  faruished  lhat  the 
representatives  of  the  people  are  ever  ready  to  provide  new  and  additional 
guarantees  when  supposed  to  he.  mece>sar;,  for  the  faii'u'ai  performance  of  that 
constitutional  obligation,  winch  lias  been  the  subject  of  the  severest  criticism 
in  some  portions  of  the  country,  can  no!  fail  to  graiifv  evc.rv  true  friend  of 
the  Union.     In  this  ease,  however,  no  such  legislation  is 
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us  tin:  organic  act  uf  Kansas  and  Nebraska  extended  ' 1 1 o  yivovision*  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  to  both  of  those  Territories. 

[After  quoting  ihe  [51b  and  Kith  sections  of  the  hill,  tin;  report  continues;" 
l!  will  be  observed  [hat.  these  two  sec: ion j  iv;  oguixc  ihe.  validity  ami  bind- 
ing force  of  the  en  lire  code  of  laws  enacted  at  the  Shawnee  '.Mission,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Kansas  Territory,  and  nrovii.it:  ior  tin:  faitlifnl  execution  of  all 
those  cnaclnioiits  extent  the  ci'imlna.l  code.  All  justices  of  [he  peace,  con- 
stables, sberilfs,  and  nil  other  judicial  und  mil] i^iovi::]  officers  now  in  office, 
are  required  to  combine  to  exercise  and  perform  tin:  dutk  -  of  their  respective 
offices.  All  these  officers,  with  ihe  exception  of  the  governor,  three  judges, 
secretary,  and  marshal,  and  district  attorney,  wen:  tdertctl  or  appointed  un- 
der the  laws  etluc'etl  by  tin:  Lcgisl ro  of  fen^is,  wiulc  I  keir  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties  arc  all  prescribed  by  there  laws  and  none  others.  These 
officers  are  all  required  lo  continue  to  perforin  I  lie  duties  of  their  respective 
oflices,  by  observing  ami.  enforcing  all  ife  lav.j,  enacted  at  the  i.ihawiiee  Mis- 
sion, except  the  criminal  cede.  "  All  suits,  process,  and  procee dings,  civil 
and  erhniind,  at  law  and  in  chancery,  and  nil  in.  lie  tmc  tils  and  in  for  it!  a!  ions 
which  shall  he  pending  unit  undetermined  in  the  courts  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  or  Mew  iloxito  when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  skull  remain  in  said 
courts  where  pending,  to  be  held,  iried,  proven  led,  and  determined  in  inch 
courts  as  though  tniH  act  HAW  not  HEKN  r  tssj'Tj."  Tko  oleelion  laws,  and 
the  laWs  concerning  slaves  and  shivery,  and  all  laws  protecting  the  rights  of 
persons  and  property,  ai:d  ailed  •  eg  a.il  ihe  relations  of  life,  are  recognized  as 
valid,  and  required  t.o  be  enforced,  kxcki'TISo  eiiiMiNAj.  fiiosecutioxs,  by 
information  on  IMHOTMi'Nr,  for  violating  or  disregarding  the  laws  of  the 
Legislature  of  Kansas,  all  suck  prince  alio  ns  are  required  to  be  forthwith  dis- 
missed, and  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty,  and  no  new  prosecutions  are  to  be 
commenced  for  "  any  violation  "f  disregard  ■;,!'  -a:  '.  !  -.  i -..stive  enactments  at 

"     Such  is  the  legislation  provided  for  in  '' 

■  recognize  tin:  validity  of  the  laws  enat 

, a  for  the  enforcement  of  all  of  them  ex     . 

prosecution.  Your  committee  are  nnabk:  to  perceive  kow  tin:  passage  of 
such  a  bill  would  restore  peace,  quiet,  and  security  -o  tin:  people  of  Kansas. 
it  has  been  alleged  thai  tbere  are  in  that  Territory  organized  bands  of  law- 
less and  desperate  men,  who  are  in  ike  constant  habit  of  perpetrating  deeds 
of  violence — uiurderie;.-;  a.nd  plunderm;;  (lie  inhabitants,  stealing  their  prop- 
orty,  burning  their  houses  and  driving  peaceable  citizen-'  from  the  polls  on 
election  day,  and  even  from  the  Tcrriiory,  The  remedy  proposed  in  the 
bill  is  to  grant  to  the  perpetralors  of  t!it:sc  crimes  a  general  amnesty  for  the 
past,  and  a.  fall  license  in  (lie  future  to  continue  their  bloody  work. 

There  is  no  law  in  force  in  Kansas  by  whie.lt  murder,  robbery,  larceny,  ar- 
son, and  otker  crimes  known  to  the  criminal  codes  of  all  civilized  states,  can 
be  punished,  except  under  the  code  enacted  by  the  Leeidature  of  Kansas  at 
f.ke  Shawnee  Mission.  The  provisions  of  "  An  Act  for  the.  Punishment  of 
Crimes  against  the  United  States,"  approved  April  ;!(>,  I7!H1.  are,  by  its  terms, 
confined  in  its  application  to  Micii  clinics  as  shall  be  committed  "  within  any 
fort,  arsenal,  dock-van!,  magazine,  or  any  other  place  or  district  of  country 
under  the  sole  and' exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates,"  and  "upon 
the  high  seas  and  navigable  waters  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
state,"  but  lias  never  been  keld  or  construed  lo  apply  to  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  The  act  of  the  ;.!d  of  March,  ]jj]7,  "lo  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  and  oifeuses  conimitlod  within  tin:  Indian  boundaries," 
extends  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  .Win)  to  the  Indian  country,  hut  ex- 
pressly restricts  its  application,  as  its  title  imports,  to  crimes  committed 
"  within  anv  town,  ois'rier.  or  icrrilon  ArAvw%  lo  '■'■;:  ration  or  nations,  tribe 
or  tribes  of  Indians."     Il'enee,  Lho  moment  toe  Indian  title  is  extinguished, 
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and  the  country  placed  nndor  i  lie  jurisdiction  of  a  Territorial  government,  if 
ceases  to  be  "under  I  be  sole  and  exclusive  -jurisdiction  i:f  the  United  Malts," 
ami  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  cither  of  the  above-cited  acts. 

Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  if  the  bid  !'n lie  House  "f  Representatives  should 

become  a  law  with  tin;  oiviyisioir;  grunting  a  general  amnesty  in  respect  to  all 
past,  crimes,  and  unlimited  license  in  the  future  to  perpetrate  such  outrages 
as  their  own  bad  pulsions  might  in-iiga'.c,  there,  would  In:  no  law  in  force  in 
Kansas  lo  punish  rhc  guilty  ,-.r  protect,  ihe  innocent. 

Inasmuch  a;  the  House  i<i  Kc  j.i resent  a;  ive-,  by  ti.e  |:-:i-~ufi;-  <  f  the  hill  under 
consideration,  and  the  Senate,  by  its  bill  Tor  ilia  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union,  have  each  recognized  die  validity  of  the  laws  cnaelcd  by  the  Kan- 
sus  Legislature  at  Shawnee  Mission,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent,  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  organic  act.  a.nd  affirmed  the  prmiricly  and  duty  of  en- 
forcing  the  same,  except  in  cortuii  -peci  '.;.■.:  I  cu~es.  it  iicconies  important  to 
inquire  into  the  ox  tent  of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Ilonse  of 
Representatives  and  I  la;  Sen  ale,  in  respect  Id  I  be  nnriieiihir  laws  which  ought 
not  lo  be  enforced.  The  Senate-  has  alrcanv  decided  in  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  into  the  Union  that  all  laws  and  enactments  in  said  Ter- 
ritory which  arc  repugnant  to,  or  in  ton  Ilk r  wiih,  the  great  principles  of  lib- 
erty una  justice,  uj  guaranteed  by  I  be  Con.-tjlotion  of  the  United  States  and 
the  organic  act,  and  embodied  in  the  1-St.ls  section  of  that  bill,  shall  he  null 
and  void,  and  thai  r.onc  such  shall  ever  be  enforced  or  executed  in  said  Ter- 

It  is  true  that  there  is  upparoriily  anod'.or  point  of  diilercn.ee  between  the 
two  bouses,  arising  out  of  I  be  question  v.- he!  he  i  the  pco]  .e  of  Kansas  shall  be 
authorized  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  twill)  proper  and  satisfactory 
safegunids  against,  fraud,  vii.lcncc.  and  illegal  voiing).  and  form  a  Constitu- 
tion and  state  got:.- .;  i  piv;.'.;ra\av  io  iheir  admission  into  the  Union,  or 

whether  the  Tcniiory  sliall  In;  reorganized  in  accordance  wiih  the  provisions 
of  die  bill  from  the  House,  and  lef:,  Ibv  some,  years  in  come,  in  that  condi- 
tion. While  the  House  of  KepresonUiiiics  has  recently  expressed  its  prefer- 
ence for  the  latter  proposition  by  too  parage  of  the  bid  under  consideration, 
your  committee  are  not  perm  k  tod  to  a  -sail  a-,  that  they  lace  insuperable  ob- 
jections to  the  admission  of  Kansas  at  this  lime,  for  the  reason  that  a  few 
weeks  previous  !h,-v  pas-s.-d  a  bill  lo  admit  tiait  Territory  as  a  state,  witli  the 
Topeku  ('onstitutie.il.  TIenoe,  tins  change  ol  'policy  nil  the  part-  of  the  House, 
in  abandoning  l!ic  sta.te  movement,  wiih  the  Topcka  Ct  nslituliou,  and  sub- 
si.ituting  for  :t  the  pi-i,noskiou  to  reorgani/.e  ihe  Terrirory  and  leave  it  in  that 
condition,  most  lie  taken  only  ns  a.  strong  expression  of  a  decided  preference 
on  the  pari  of  the  House  tor  ibe  bill  under  eonsideratit  n.  and  not  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  insuperable  objections  lo  a.  fair  hill,  wilb  pre  per  and  suitable 
■guarantees  against  fraud  and  illegal  voting,  to  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas 
to  form  a  Cons! ilu! ion  and  stale  government  at  this  time. 

The  committee  recommended  l.hai,  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble. The  bill  was  laid  on  the  table  in  the  Senate — yeas  35, 
nays  12,  no  one  venturing  to  approve  or  endorse  it  in  that 
body. 

The  House  did  not  act  on  either  of  the  Senate  bills  relating 
to  Kansas.  In  lite  General  Appropriation  Bill  a  clause  was  in- 
serted providing  that  no  part  of  the  money  appropriated  there- 
by to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Territorial  government  in 
Kansas  should  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  until  all  the  criin- 
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inal  prosecutions  on  charges  of  treason  in  Kansas,  or  for  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  Territorial  Legislative,  should  be  dis- 
missed, and  the  accused  parties  discharged. 

To  the  Army  Bill  the  House  attached  a  clause  that  no  part 
of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  should  be  employed 
to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  any  act  of  the  Kansas  Legislature ; 
requiring  the  President  to  disband  the  armed  militia  of  the 
Territory,  to  recall  all  the  "United  States  arms  therein  distrib- 
uted, and  to  "prevent  armed  men  going  into  the  Territory  to 
disturb  the  peace  or  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  or  resistance  of 
real  or  pretended  law." 

These  provisions  the  Senate  struck  out  of  the  bills.  The 
House  refused  to  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  insisted  on  their  action.  Finally,  the  House  yield- 
ed, except  in  the  case  of  the  Army  Bill;  and,  though  various 
committees  of  conference  were  held,  no  agreement  was  had, 
and  Congress,  on  the  18th  of  Augnst,  adjourned  without  pass- 
ing the  Army  Bill. 

The  President  convened  Congress  next  day,  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  both  houses  urging  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  army.  The  old  Army  Appropriation  Bill 
was  revived,  and  a  new  one  was  introd  need  ;  but  the  House  in- 
sisting on  its  Kansas  legislation,  both  failed  under  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  houses.  At  last,  on  a  third  bill,  on  the 
30th  of  August,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  101  to  98,  receded 
from  its  position,  and  the  bill  passed.  Congress  adjourned  the 
same  day  without  any  legislation  for  Kansas. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   LECOMPTON  OONTROVEESY. 

The  Lecompton  controversy  was  the  most  severe  and  pain- 
ful that  has  ever  attended  Mr.  Douglas's  public  career.  It 
was  also  one  that  elicited  from  him  a  greater  exhibition  of  his 
native  abilities  than  any  other  of  the  many  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged.  In  1846  he  took  the  high  strong  ground  of 
the  Democratic  party  as  declared  at  Baltimore  upon  the  Ore- 
gon Boundary  question.  He  sustained  the  President  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability.  President  Polk,  however,  induced  by 
high  and  patriotic  motives,  thought  proper  to  yield  to  the  ad- 
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vice  of  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  flic  treaty -making'  power,  and 
disposed  of  thai  question  by  abandoning  r>-t"  40'  and  accepting 
49°.  .Upon  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Air.  Douglas  took  ground 
in  favor  of  extending  and  renewing  the  line  of  30°  30'  as  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Slavery  question.  lie  succeeded.  In  the  fierce 
controversies  on  the  Oregon  Territorial.  Bill  he  renewed  time 
and  again  the  proposition  to  extend  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line  of  36°  30'  to  the  Pacific;  his  efforts  proved  unavailing, 
and  that  bill  passed.  In  1850  he  had  supported  and  defended 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  compromise  acts  of  that  year 
— defended  them  in  the  presence  of  an  armed  and  hostile  meet- 
ing at  Chicago,  and  succeeded.  In  1 854-  lie  had  carried  through 
successfully  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  and,  through  violence 
and  denunciation  at  home  and  throughout  the  North,  had 
maintained  with  unfaltering  nerve  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct. 
In  1856  he  had  canvassed  Illinois  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
urging  the  election  of  Air.  Buchanan  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Democratic  party  and  its  candidates  were  pledged  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  the 
right  of  having  slavery  or  not,  as  they  of  their  own  free  action 
might  determine.  In  answer  to  the  cry  that  came  up  from 
every  Republican  orator — and  in  Illinois  the  leading  men  of 
that  party  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  on  the  stump — 
that  the  government,  of  Kansas,  her  officers,  and  Legislature, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Border  Ruffians,"  his  answer  was, 
that  no  matter  who  were  placed  over  the  people  temporarily, 
no  Constitution  could  be  adopted  nor  stale  government  erect- 
ed that  was  not  called  into  being  by  the  votes  of  the  people 
in  ratifying  that  Constitution.  That  the  ultimate  power  of 
adopting  a  Constitution  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
could  not  be  taken  from  them,  was  the  universal  answer  made 
to  the  charge  that  under  the  Nebraska  Act  Kansas  would  be 
made  a  slave  state  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  On 
that  defense,  and  on  that  pledge  made  every  where  through- 
out the  campaign.  Illinois  preserved  her  ancient  credit,  and 
gave  her  electoral  vote  to  Mr.  Buchanan. 

After  the  inauguration  of  Air.  -Buchanan  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  select  as  governor  of  Kansas  some  person  of  ability, 
who  had  also  discretion  to  regulate  that  ability,  and  personal 
character  entitling  him  to  the  respect  of  men  of  all  parties,  not 
only  in  the  country  generally,  but,   particularly  in  " 
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Such  a  man  was  Robert  J.  Walker.  When  tendered  the  office 
he  peremptorily  declined  it.  It  was  a  position  in  which  there 
was  little  credit  to  be  gained,  and  a  vast  amount  of  responsi- 
bility and  vexation.  Those  who  had  previously  gone  there 
had  failed,  and  failed  most  miserably;  indeed,  much  of  the 
trouble  that  had  existed  might  have  been  traced  to  the  incom- 
petency, personal  unfitness,  or  corruption  of  those  who  had 
been  selected  as  governors.  Mr.  Douglas  was  particularly 
anxious  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  inducing  him  to  consent  to  go  to  Kansas  as  gov- 
ernor. After  long  and  serious  eon  si  deration,  Mr.  Walker  ac- 
cepted the  office;  in  so  doing,  lie  placed  a  condition  on  file 
that  lie  was  to  be  governor  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  to 
tell  the  people  of  Kansas  that  they  should  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  directly  for  or  against  any  Constitution  that  might 
be  prepared  for  them.  He  proceeded  to  Kansas,  and  in  his 
speeches  he  repeated  this  pledge,  and  in  so  doing  stated  that 
he  made  it  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  President 
and  his  cabinet;  and  that,  unless  the  Constitution  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection,  he  should  en- 
deavor to  defeat  it  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  Illinois,  by  speeches  delivered  at  various 
parts  of  the  state,  referred  to  Governor  Walker's  course  as  a 
proof  that  the  pledges  he  had  made  during  the  previous  year, 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  would  faithfully  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  were  about  to  be  redeemed  to  their 
letter. 

When  the  convention  met  in  Kansas,  and  while  it  was  in 
session,  it  became  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people, 
led  on  by  fanatical  and  turbulent  spirits,  would  not  participate 
in  forming  a  state  government.  While  this  was  to  be  regret- 
ted, yet  no  person  in  Illinois  believed  that  the  convention 
would  attempt  to  adopt  a  Constitution  without  providing  for 
its  submission  to  the  people.  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  was  sol- 
emnly pledged,  in  writing,  to  submit  the  Constitution  to  the 
people.  Mr.  Douglas  had  justified  the  course  of  Governor 
Walker  and  the  administration.  When  Congress  met,  in  De- 
comber,  1857,  the  President's  Message  indicated  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  peace,  the  administration  would,  in  the  event  of  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  being  presented,  urge  the  admission 
s  under  that  Constitution. 
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The  President's  Message  was  communicated  on  the  8th  of 
December;  after  it  was  read,  Mr.  Douglas  stated  that  ho 
would  take  an  early  opportunity  to  express  his  views  upon  the 
subject  of  Kansas,  in  which  lie  was  constrained  to  say  he  dif- 
fered with  the  President  to  some  extent.  On  the  next  day  he 
addressed  the  Senate  in  the  speech  of  which  some  extracts  are 
given  as  follows : 

llr.  lYesident, — When  yeslerday  the  Prrskioiu's  llci.ugc  was  read  at  the 
clerk's  desk,  I  hoard  ii  but  ieipcrfeeily,  and  I  was  of  iho  impression  that  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  hud  ;:i:p:iji-t.-:l  and  endorsed  r.lie  action  of  the 
Lecompton  Convention  in  Kansas.  Under  that  impression,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  stale  that,  while  !.  cone unv.;l  in  the  general  views  of  the  message,  yet.  so 
far  as  it  approved  or  endorsed  the  aeiion  uf  ili.it  convention,  1  entirely  dis- 
sented from,  it,  and  would  avail  myself  of  an  early  opportunity  to  state  my 
reasons  for  my  dissent.  Upon,  u  more  careful  anil  critical  examination  of 
the  message:,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  President  oi'  llio  United  States 
has  no:  recommended  lb  at  Cuii:-':!  ess  shall  pass,  a  law  to  receive  Kansas  into 
tlie  Union  under  the  Constitution  formed  at.  Lecompton.  It  is  true  that  the 
tone  of  tho  message  iudicar.es  a  wilhngne-s  on  the  p.art  of  tile  1' resident  to 
sign  a  bill,  if  we  shall  sec  proper  io  pass  one,  receiving  Kansas  into  Ihc  Union 
under  that  Constitution.  l!m,  sir.  it  is  a  fact  of  ares:  .-biubicancc,  and  wor- 
thy of  .consideration,  that  the  President  iias  rei'raiucd  fiicit  any  endorsement 
of  the'  convention,  and  from  any  recommendation  as  to  the  co'urse  Congress 
should  pursue  with  regard  io  i  he  Const itui  ion  there  formed. 

Tile  message  of  ii:;:  President  lias  mad.;  an  argument  -an  unanswerable 
argument,  in  my  opinion — a  gainst  that  Constitution,  which  shows  clearly, 
whether  intended  to  arrive  at.  the  result  or  no',  tliM- ,  consistently  with  his 
views  anil  his  principles,  he  ean  not  accept  that  Constitution,  He  has  ex- 
pressed his  deep  til  >r;iliealiou  and  eisa-ipi>iiLi;iiriLi  that  foe  Constitution  itself 
has  not  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  Kansas  for  iheir  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion. He  informs  us  iha'.  he  b. as  uiuiuaiilicilly  expressed  bis  opinions  on  Ihat 
subject  in  liis  instructions  Io  Governor  Walker,  assuming,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  Consiinnton  was  to  be  submitted  io  ibe  people  before  it  could 
have  any  vitality  or  validity.  He  goes  farther,  and  tells  u.s  that  the  example 
set  by  Congress  in  the  Minnesota  case,  by  inserting  a  clause  in  the  enabling 
net.  requiring  the  Consiii.ui  ion  io  be  submitted  to  the  people,  ought  to  become 
a  uniform  rule,  not  to  be  departed  from  hereafter  lu  any  case.  On  these  va- 
rious propositions  I  agree  em i rely  iviih  the  President  of  ihc  United  States, 
and  I  am  prepared  now  to  sustain  tiiat  uniform  rule  which  he  asks  us  to  pur- 
sue in  all  oilier  ease-,  by  raking  tie  .Minnesota  provision  as  our  example. 

I  rejoice,  on  a  careful  perusal  of  the  message,  to  una  so  much  less  to  dis- 
sent from  than  I  we.,  under  the  impression,  tiieie  was,  from  the  hasty  reading 
and  imperfect  hearing  of  'he  message  ]r.  ike  firs:,  instance.  Ln  effect,  he  re- 
fers that  document  to  the  Congress  of -.he  United  .States— as  tho  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  refers  it-  -for  us  to  decide  upon  it  v. rider  our  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  proper  that  he  should  have  thus  referred  it  to  us  as  a  matter  for 
Congressional  action,  and  not  as  an  administration  or  executive  measure,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  says  that  "  Congress 
may  admit  new  stabs  into  ibe  Union.''  flenoo  we  find  the  Kansas  question 
before  us  now,  not.  as  an  aeuuiiistriitiun  niciisure.  not  as  an  executive  meas- 
ure, but  as  a  measure  coming  before  us  for  our  free  aeiion,  without  any  re c- 
oinmcnilaiiou  or  interference,  oircciiy  or  iuolrecily,  by  the  administration  now 
in  possession  of  the  federal  govrmmen".      Sir.  1  prepe:'  >-.  examine  this  ques- 
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Hon  calmly  and  fairly,  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  properly  receive  Kansas 

iTO  the  Union  with  I:  in  C.u.p.M.iii.o.,  f:>vn:.v.l  :it  Li.toi.]M:.ii.   _ 

Tlir  Pre-:d.a;i.  after  .N.,yr.Sriin,:  ]:=-  iT-rei ,  nr.d  ,„ortnoa!ion,  am.  usap- 
poin-.m.-iii  that  tl.o  C.iiL-iLU-.ioi,  bid  not  hoe-",  Huaim.tou  to  11,.  poop  01:1  pm'- 
'„„„.-,■  of  ms  iiiHti-nciio.us  i:->  Governor  Walker,  am!  m  pn.Huu.ice  of  Governor 
Walker's  assurances  to  t:ic  people,  says.  Lowrn,  rlint  !,y  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act  th  hi  I  I  ",'  J  l»cdtothepeo- 
rIe  and  the  rer-muuier  of  iho  GonMiru.ion  was  not.  thuH  required  to  e,e  sub- 
mitted. He  acknowledges  that,  us  a  ftcm-ia,  mk-:  <„:  Koneral  nrmciples  the 
whole  Constit  1  H  t  i  ,  ^demanding 
of  the  organic  act  of  Kansas,  there  was  an  imperative  ohhoalion  to  ,„b.mt 
the  Slavery  qeost.on  ior  their  aoprovai  or  oi-ap  prove!,  lint  no  on  he  at  ion  to 
submit  the"  entire  Con =1  it  at  ion.  In  o.l'.er  words,  he  r..,-ards  tne  erfranie  ae,, 
the  Nebraska  Bill,  as  havi„s  made  an  exception  of  ,]:e  Slavery  clause,  and 
provided  for  ilse  disposilion  of  that  question  in  a  mo.le  ddlercnl  Iroin  th.it  n. 
w]  iron.,edcr.u  questions, 
should  be  decided.  Sir-,  permit  me  to  >:vy,  will,  pro  o„nd  respect  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  loonoeive  .hat  on  t!.t~  point  he  has  com 
mitted  a  fundamental  error-an  crroi  "hich  hes  at  ilic  foundation  of  his 
whole  argnment  on  this  matter.  1  c an  well  imde.^aud  how  that  dntangONh. 
edstatesman  came  !■'  HI  iu'o  -hi*  error.  lie  was  not.  m  tie  country  at  the 
time  the  INcLmI  I  11  11  1  *  ,1,ettr,w™7 
,m(l  |.hc  dlHCU-sic.il  that,  took  plnec  uiuin;.  it,  passage.  He-  ^=  loon  i  ...  ■ 
anting  the]  1  '  ^™e 
tinction  at  a  foreign  court.  Thus  deeply  ci:sTO;-<cd,  ins  whole  energies  were 
absorbed  in  coiidiietim.  pre r.t  ihp.o:!!:,:,,!  q.iesi.en^  mat  diver.edh.H  lutemii  n 
from  th"  mere  Tovnional  (p-.e-llouH  rind  di-eu^.oiis  Ir.en  ;:„ai;  on  in  .a.. 
Senile  and  the  II  fl  I  /  1  F^fS 
ruder  .bene  circuRis-i-.-e-    bo  mav  wo, I  Jia-.v  fa). on  ni.o  an  cue.,  ,...„, al 

S»S,STS;  l?i'.  ,.,.,3  to  ih.  object  of  iho  Hdnk.  Bill  «.d 
%o^sirlewhtt"vaa'thV  principle  enunciated  by  the  authors  and  sapport- 

,„  of  that  hill  tvh.cn  it  was  brooch)  forward?     Did  wo  tax  cone  before  tic 

coaatrv  ami  ,.,•  thai  tve  re del  the  Mi...t,nv.  mmcla.n  lot  toe  !""po;e  "' 

.nb.titntinE.il  '  ',  ,         >',       ,'       , 

eminent,  which  left  the  |«.i  of  caca  .mie  and  each  Territory  free  to  form 

"nd  regnl.t 

CoaatitatioatdtOola  la  .appear  cl  iltat  proposonm 

cacti  hero,  aad  1  latvo  arcaed  it.  vvlicveer  1  have  vao.oo,  .a  vataoar  ata.es   .. 

thoUnion,  at  hone   aad  .broad,  ore;   tvho.o      have  endeavored  to  pro  . 

that  there  was  ao  ..(—00  alio  at,  evocation  vaoala  ao  taaae  ,n  repaid  to  the 

sSverv  quest.  ,       1  '      1     I1  Mf,f«~. 

InitBdtoti  "•r1"  •'''"!; 

aido  lor  themselves  what  him,  of  a  jaoaaaiy  vyoca,  iacv  ail.  ..ave  ,  «  ,1.1 
S  he  people  11  I  ,'   V"??  llnV 

™e"  ..ce  thlt  11  1  1  U  I    ili.dotobaak- 

intt  avstctn  they  will  have,  or  whether  they  will  have  aay  batiks  at  all;  tve 
S,?"..  the  people  mav  decide  tor  1  ,c,«,cl.ca  ttlt.i  ;l..ll  be  the  elective 

EcM.. in         ,   .    t      tii  -*=;" 

.hall  bo  the  rale  of  mention  and  the  ptnaach-  .;..«  i.hnd,  tbcar  Hn.nee  .hall 
bo    eonlated,  1         1  '        I  aa.elve.  the  rol.l.o  ,a  1,0- 

twecThn.b.nd  aeo  .,,,  p-aoat  :  aa  ea.ld,  paerdlaa  aad  ward;  and  why 
ahoaldae  net  then  alloc,  liaaa  to  Oceatc  foi  dnanscl 

oSernndaoao,       M  1  I  '-'      " ,'"  "S.j! 

laking  it  out  of  that  ereat  rule  of  self-government  which  applies  10  all  the 
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other  relations  of  life?"  The  very  first  proposition  in  the  Nebraska  JJilL  was 
to  show  that  tin:  Missouri  restriction,  prohibiting  she  people  from  deciding 
(lie  Slavery  question  fur  themselves,  constituted  :m  exception  lo  a  general 
rule,  in  violation  of  the  principle,  of  self-government ;  and  hence  that  that 
exception  should  lie  repealed,  and  the  s-luvery  cjuestion,  like  all  other  ques- 
tions, submitted  to  the.  people,  to  he  decided  i'uv  themselves. 

Sir,  that  was  the:  principle  on  which  the  Nebraska  Bill  was  defended  by  its 
friends.  Instead  of  making  the  slavery  question  an  cxee.pt ion,  it  removed 
an  odious  exception  which  before  existed.  Its  whole  object  was  to  abolish 
that  odious  exceptiuii,  and  make  the  rule  general,  universal  in  its  application 
to  all  matters  which  wore;  local  ai'.d  domestic,  and  not  national  or  federal. 
For  this  reason  was.  the  hiujimige  employed  which  the  I 'resident  has  quoted  ; 
that  the  eighth  section  of  (ho  Missouri  Act,  commonly  cailed  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  was  repealed,  because  it.  was  repugnant  to  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention, established  by  the  compromise  measures  of  l-od,  "it  being  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory 
or  state,  nor  to  exclude  i"  (.herefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people,  thereof  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  rcguhtle  iheir  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  We  repealed  the  Mis- 
souri restriction  because  that  was  confined  to  slavery.     That  was  the  only 


of  self-government  general  and  universal,  so  thai  Ike  people  should  form  and 
regulate  all  [heir  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way. 

Sir,  what  would  Ibis  boasted  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  have  been 
worth  if  it  applied  only  to  the  negro,  and  did  not  cx:.enrl  to  the  white  man? 
Do  you  think  we  could  have  aroused  (he  sympathies  and  (he  patriotism  of 
tins 'broad  republic,  and  have  carried  (he  jm  sidcniial  election  last  year,  in 
the  face  of  a  tremendous  opposition,  on  tiie  principle  of  extending  the  right 
of  self-government  to  the  Negro  ijuesrio;i.  but  deny  hit;  it  as  to  all  the  rela- 
tions affecting  white,  men?  No,  sir.  We  aroused  the  patriotism  of  the 
country,  and  carried  the  election  in  defense  of  (bat.  grer.i  principle  which  al- 
lowed all  white  men  to  form  urn;  regulate  fheit  domestic  institutions  to  suit 
themselves— institutions  apel  liable  io  white  men  as  well  as  to  black  men — in- 
stitutions applicable  to  freemen  as  well  as  to  skives— institutions  concerning 
all  the  relations  of  life,  mid  not  ibe  mere  paltry  exception  of  the  Slavery  ques- 
tion. Sir,  I  have  spent  too  much  si  re  tig  I:  b  and  breath,  and  health  too,  to  es- 
tablish this  great  principle  in  the  popular  boar!,  now  to  see  ii.  frittered  away  by 
bringing  it  down  to  an  exception  Ihat  applies  to  (tie  negro,  and  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  benefit  of  the  white  man.  As  I  said  before,  [  can  well  imagine 
how  the  distinguished  and  eminent  patriot  and  statesman  now  at  the  head 
of  the  government  fell  into  the  error— fir  error  it  is,  radical,  fundamental- 
ami,  if  persevered  in,  subversive  of  (hill  platform  upon  which  he  was  elevated 
to  the  presidenev  of  the  United  States. 

Then,  it'  the  President  be  right,  in  saying  that  by  (he  Nebraska  Bill  the 
Slavery  question  must  he  submitted  lo  the  people,  it  fellows  inevitably  that 
every  other  clause  of  the  Constitution  must,  also  be  submit  ted  to  the  people. 
ThcNebraska  Bill  said  that  the  people  should  he  left  "  perfectly  free  lo  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way"— -not  the  Slavery 
question,  not  the  Maine.  Liquor  Lav.-  quesi  ion,  no*,  the  Banking  question,  not: 
the  School  question,  not  (he  P.ailrond  question,  but  1:  their  domestic  institu- 
tions," meaning  each  and  all  the  questions  which  ate  local,  not  national- 
state,  not  federal.  1  arrive  at  tiie  coiiclu-f.m  that,  the  principles  enunciated 
so  boldly  and  enforced  with  so  much  ability  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  require  us,  out  of  respect  to  him  and  the  platform  on  which  he  was 
elee    d,  to  send  this  whole  question  back  to  the  ocopio  of  Kansas,  and  enublo. 
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them  to  say  whether  or  not.  rhe  Constitution  v.-hu-U  hns  boon  framed,  each 
and  ovorv  clause  of  it.  meets  t!n:ir  approbation. 

Tlit?.  Pi-osidonl.  ir.  hi-  message,  has  made  :m  uuar.swornble  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  principle  which  requires  this  quf-=rio:i  to  lie  son',  back.  It  is  stated 
in  the  message  with  more  clearness  and  force  tbiin  "iy  language  which  I  can 
command;  but  I  can.  draw  voi.iv  attention  to  it,  ami  refer  you  to  the  argu- 
ment in  die  message,  hopre.j.'  thai  you  will  take  i:  as  a  pnrt  of  my  speech— as 
expressing  my  idea  more  torcmly  tknu  I  am  able  to  express  it.  The  Presi- 
dent says  that,  a  question  of  great.  ■  :ii;':'.--t.  like  I'-':  Slavery  question,  can  not 
be  fairly  decided  l>v  a  eon  volition  of  del  eg:  ires,  tor  the  reason  that  the  dele- 
gates arc  elected  iri  districts,  and  in  some  di-trh.ts  a  delegate  is  elected  by  a 
small  majority;  in  others  by  an  overwhelming  majority;  so  that  it  often 
ha[>pcns  thai  a  nbiioriti'  of  tie:  delegates  are  one  wi-.y,  while  a  majority  of  the 
people  are  the  other  way  :  and  therefore  ir.  would  be  unfair,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  great  principle 'of  popular  sovereignty,  to  ailow  a  body  of  delegates, 
not-  re  present  ilia;  too  popular  voice,  to  establish  domeslie  institutions  for  the 
mass  of  the  people.  This  is  the  Presii tout's  argument  to  show  that  you  can 
not  have  a  fair  and  lamest  decision  without-  i.id.ue.itting  it  lo  the  popular  vote. 
The  same  argument  is  conelusive  with  regard  to  every  other  question,  as  well 
as  with  regard  to  Slavery. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  intimated  i:i  the  mes;sgc  that,  although  il  was  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Lcoompton  Conven- 
tion did  not  submit  i.lto  Constitution  to  the  people,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be 
treated  as  regular,  beoaose  the  convention  was  called  by  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lature which  hait  been  repeatedly  reengaged  by  tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  a  legal  body.  I  beg  sennrors  not  to  fail"  into  an  error  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's meaning  on  this  point.  Ho  docs  not  say,  he  does  not  mean,  that  this 
Convention  had  ever  boon  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  legal  or  valid.  On  the  contrary,  he  know?,  as  we  here  know,  that  during 
last  Congress  T  reported  a  bid  horn  tire  Cuurmitioe  on  Territories  to  author- 
ize the  people  of  Kites: is  to  assemble  ami  Ibrio  a  Cor.fiifinion  for  themselves. 
Subsequently,  'nc  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  brought  forward  a 
substitute  for  my  bill,  which,  nfrer  having  been  modified  by  him  and  myself 
iu  consultation,' was  passed  by  the  Senate.  .Ir  is  known  in  the  country  as 
"the  Toombs  Hill."  Tt  authorized  the  people  of  Kansas  Territory  to  assem- 
ble in  convention  and  font:  a  Constitution  preparatory  to  their  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  state.  That  bill,  it  is  well  known,  w:rs  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  matters  not,  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  what 
was  the  reason  of  its  defeat.  Whether  the  reason  was  apolitical  one;  wheth- 
er it  had  reference  to  the  then  existing  contest  for  the.  presidency;  whether 
it  was  to  keep  open  the  Shivery  question  ;  whether  it  was  a  conviction  that 
the.  bill  would  not  be  fairly  earned  out ;  whether  it  was  because  there  were 
not  people  enough  in  Kansas  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  state — no  matter 
what  the  reason  was,  the  House  of  Kepre-eetarivcs  refused  to  pass  that  bill, 
and  thus  denied  to  the  people  01'  Kansas  die  right  to  form  a  Constitution  and 
state  government  at  this  lime.  So  far  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  having  sanctioned  or  legalized  the  convention  which  assembled  at  Le- 
compton,  it  expressly  withheld  Ms  assent.  The  assent,  has  not  been  given, 
either  in  express  terms  or  by  implication  :  and  being  withheld,  this  Kansas 
Constitution' has  just  such  validity  rind  jus:  such  authority  as  the  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Kansas  could  impait  to  it.  without  the  assent  and  in  opposition 
10  the  kmw.u  will  of  Congress. 

Now,  sir,  let  me  ask  what  is  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  a  Territorial 
Legislature  as  to  culling  a  Const'r.uirou.il  convenient  without  tbe  consent  of 
Congress?  Fortunately  this  is  not  a  new  niicstion  ;  it  does  not  now  arise  for 
the  iirst  time.     When  the  Toooka  Constitution  wits  presented  to  the  Senate 
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nearly  two  years  ago,  it  was  referred  in  she  Committee  on  Territories,  with  a 
variety  of  measures  relating  to  Kansas.  Tin;  coniinittL'O  made  a  full  report 
upon  the  whole  subject.  That  rep;if'  reviewed  all  the  irregular  cases  which 
had  occurred  in  our  history  in  tho  admission  of  new  states.  The  committee 
acted  on  the  supposition  that  whenever  Congress  had  passed  an  enabling  set 
authorizing  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  form  a  state  Constitution,  the  con- 
venlien  was  regular,  and  possessed  all  the  authority  which  Congress  had  del- 
egated to  it;  but  whenever  Congress  had  failed  or  refused  to  pass  an  en- 
abling act,  the  proceeding  was  irregular  ami  void,  unless  vitality  was  im- 
parted to  il  by  n.  su'iKOmtcnt  act  of  Congress,  ei. opting  and  confirming  it. 
The  friends  of  the  Topeki!  Constitution  insisted  that,  although  their  proceed- 
ings wore  irregular,  tliev  were  not  so  irregular  im!  that  Congress  could  cure 
the  error  by  sidmilting  Kansas  with  that  Constitution.  They  cited  a  variety 
of  cases,  among  others  the  Arksmsas  ease.  In  my  report,  sanctioned  by  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  except  the  senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Collamerj,  1  reviewed  the  Arkansas  case  as  weit  as  the  others,  .and  af- 
firmed the  doctrine  established  by  Oners;!  Jackson's  Administration,  and 
enunciated  in  the  opinion  of  .Mr.  Attorney  General  Iluller,  a  part  of  which 
opinion  was  copied  into  the  repeat  and  published  to  the  country  at  the  time. 

Mr. Douglas  then  discussed  Hie  question  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  closed  his  speech  as  follows: 

The  President  tells  us  in  hi=  message,  thai  i  lie  whole  party  pledged  our 
faith  and  our  honor  that,  the  Slavery  question  should  he  submitted  to  the 
people,  without  any  resliiclioii  or  tiualilication  whatever.  Does  this  schedule 
submit  it  without  qualification  ?  It  qualities  it  by  saving,  -'Yon  may  vote 
on  slavery  if  you  will  vote  for  the  Constitution,  but  you  shall  not  do  so  with- 
out doing  that,"  That  is  a  very  important  i|Uiiliiical"ion— a  qualification  that 
controls  a  man's  vote,  and  his  action,  and  his  conscience,  if  ho  is  an  honest 
man— a  qualification  eonf  sscdly  in  violation  of  oar  platform.  We  are  told 
be  the  President  that  our  f'aiih  and  our  honor  are  pledged  (hat  the  Slavery 
clause  should  he.  submitted  wiiiioui  qualification  of  any  kind  whatever;  and 
now  ami  to  be  csdiea  upon  to  forfeit  my  faith  a  ad  my  honor  in  order  to  ena- 
ble a  small  minority  of  (be  people  of  Kstnsas  to  defraud  the  majority  of  that 
people  out  of  their  elective  franchise  ?  Sir.  my  honor  is  pledged  ;  and  before 
it  shall  he  tarnished  I  will  take  whsttevcr  consequences  personal  to  myself 
may  come ;  but  never  ask  me  lo  do  an  act  which  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage, hsis  said  is  a  forfeiture  of  faith,  a  violation  of  honor,  and  that  merely 
for  the  expediency  of  ss'.ving  the  party.  I  will  go  as  far  as  any  of  you  to 
save  the  party.  I  have  sis  much  hear!,  in  the  irreut  cause  that  binds  as  to- 
gether as  any  man  living.  I  will  sacrilice  any  ihiug  short  of  principle  and 
honor  for  the  pence,  ot'ihe  party:  tint  if  the  parly  will  not  stsmd  by  its  prin- 
ciples, its  faith,  its  pledges,  .1  will  stsmd  there,  and  abide  whatever  conse- 
quences may  result  from  the  position. 

Let  mo  ask  vou,  v>  hv  force  this  ("oust in; lien  down  (lie  throats  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  in  opposition  to  their  wishes  and  in  violation  of  our  pledges  ? 
What  great  object  is  to  be  attained?  Od  bono?  What  .are  you  to  gain  by 
it  ?  Will  you  suslaitl  the  party  by  violating  its  principles  V  "Do  yon  propose 
to  keep  the  party  united  by  forcing  a  division  ?  Stand  by  (he  doctrine  (hat 
leaves  the  people  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  institutions  for 
themselves,  in  their  own  way,  and  your  party  will  be  united  and  irresistible 
in  power.  Abandon  that  great  principle,  and  the  party  is  not  worth  saving, 
and  can  not  be  saved  after  it  shall  ic  violated.  I  trust  we  are  not  to  he 
rushed  upon  this  question.  Why  shall  it  be  done?  Who  is  lo  be  benefited? 
Is  the  South  lo  be.  the  gainer  ?     Is  the  North  to  be  the  gainer  ?    Neither  the 
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North  nor  the  South  has  the  right  to  gain  a  sectional  advantage  by  trickery 

But  I  ail)  besought  to  waii  until  I  hear  from  the  e I fi r.- 1 Lo ii  on  the  21st  of 
December.  1  am  lohi  :hat  perhaps  thai  v.-'ili  mil:-  Ii  :ill  right,  and  will  save  the 
whole  difficulty.  How  can  it?  Perhaps  there  nay  he  n  large  vote.  There 
may  be  a  large  vote  returned.  [Liingkiev.]  I'm  I  deny  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  it  fair  vote  on  the  Slavery  clause  ;  and  1  Hay  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  any  vote  on  (lie  Constitution.  Why  wait  for  tin:  mockery  of  an  elec- 
tion, when  it  is  prov id.vi,  unalterably,  tha::  tin;  people  can  not  vote — when  the 
majority  are  disfranchised  ? 

But  I  am  told  on' all  sides,  "Oh,  just  wait;  the  pro-slavery  clause  will  be 
voted  down."  Tha'.  does  r.ei  obviate  any  of  my  objections ;  it  does  not  di- 
minish any  of  them.  You  have  no  more  right  to  force  a  tVec-state  Constitu- 
tion on  Kansas  than  a  slave-s-r.te  Coiisririuien.  if  K'rinsas  wants  a  slave- 
plate  Constitution,  she  has  a  right  lo  it ;  if  site  wan--,  a  free-state  Constitu- 
tion, she  has  a  right  to  it,  It  is  none  of  my  business  which  way  the  Slavery 
clause  is  decided.  I  care  not  whether  it  is  voted  down  or  voted  up.  Do 
you  suppose,  after  the  pledges  of  tr.v  honor  that  1  would  go  for  that  princi- 
ple, and  leave  the  people  to  vote  as  they  please,  that  I  ivouhl  now  degrade  my- 
self by  voting  one  way  :f  the  Slavery  clause  lie  vo:ed  down,  and  another  way 
if  it  be  voted  up?  I  care  not  how  that  vole  may  -land.  J  lake  it  for  grant- 
ed that  it  will  be  voted  out,  T  think  I  have  seen  enough  hi  the  last  three 
days  to  make  it  certain  ibat  it  will  be  returned  out,  no  matter  how  tho  vote 
may  stand.     [Laughter.] 

Sir,  I  am  oppose.. I  io  thai  concern,  because,  it  Incus  (o  me  like  a  system  of 
trickery  and  jugglery  to  defeat  ike  fair  expression  el' the  will  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  crowding  this  measure,  so  unfair,  so  unjust  as  it  is 
in  ah  its  aspects,  upon  its.  Why  can  we  nor.  now  to  what  we  proposed  to  do 
in  the  last  Congress.?  We  then  voted  ]h rough  the  Senate  an  enabling  act, 
called  "the  Toombs  Ili'l,"  believed  to  be  just  ana  fair  in  all  its  provisions, 
pronounced  to  be  almost  perfect  by  dm  senator  from  .Vew  [lamps] lire  |  .Mr, 
Hale],  only  he  did  no!  like  the  man,  then  If  resident  of  the  United  States,  who 
would  have  to  make  the  repcimmems.  Why  can  we  not  take  that  bill,  and, 
Old  of  compliment  to  the  1'resiiioni,  add  to  i!  a  clause  taken  from  the  Minne- 
sota Act,  which  lie  thinks  should  be  a  general  rule,  requiring  the  Constitution 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  pass  that  '>  That  unites  the  party.  You 
ail  voted  with  me  for  that  bill  at  the  last  Congress.  Why  not  stand  by  the 
"  Ignore  Lceonipfon,  ignore  Toneka  ;  treat  both  those  party 
■regular  urni  void  ;  pass  a  fair  bib —  the  one  that  we  framed 
wo  were  acting  as  a  unit  ;  have  a  fair  election — andyouwill 
have  peace  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  peace  throughout  tho  country,  in 
ninety  days.  The  people  want  a  fair  vote:.  They  never  will  he  satisfied  with- 
out it.     They  never  should  be  salrsbcd  wiihout  a  fair  vote  on  (heir  Constitu- 

Ifthe  Toombs  Bill  docs  not  Slut  mv  friruds,  lake  the  Minnesota  Bill  of  the 
last  session— the  one  so  much  eonimo'iulcd  by  the  President  in  his  message  as 
a  model.  Let  us  pass  that-  as  a:i  enabling  act,  and  allow  the  people  of  all  par- 
ties to  come  together  and  have  a  fair  vote,  and  I  will  go  for  it.  Frame  any 
other  bill  that  secures  a  "ai.\  hottest  vole.  I  omen  of  all  parlies,  and  carries  out 
the  pledge  that  the  people  sbab  be  left  free  lo  decide  on  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions for  themselves,  and  T  will  go  with  you  with  pleasure,  and  with  all  tho. 
energy  I  mav  possess,  .lint  if  this  (.institution  is  to  be  forced  down  our 
throats,  in  violation  of  Ibe  fundamental  principle  of  free  government,  under  a 
mode  of  submission  that  is  a  mockery  and  insv.ll,  1.  will  resist  it  to  the  last.  I 
have  no  fear  of  any  parly  associations  being  severed.  I  should  regret  any  so- 
cial or  political  estrangement,  even  temporarily;  but  if  it  must  be,  if  I  Can 
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not  act  with  yon  and  preserve  in}-  faith  and  mv  honor,  I  will  stand  on  the  great 

principle  of  popular  so>creisn:y,  which  declares  the  i-:»hr.  of  all  people  to  lie 
left  perfectly  free  to  form  and  reyulaie  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way.  I  will  follow  that  principle  wherever  its  Indira  I  eor.sco  iienc.es  may  take 
me,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  defend  it  aataki-!  assault  from  any  and  all  q nat- 
ters. No  mortal  man  shall  on  re,?ponsibk  lor  tny  action  l.nt  myself.  By  my 
action  I  will  comproniit  no  man. 

The  galleries  as  well  as  the  hall  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  and 
every  approach  to  it,  were  densely  crowded.  When  he  con- 
cluded his  remarks  thero  was  an  involuntary  burst  of  applause, 
surpassing  anything  that  had  ever  before  violated  the  dignity 
and  decorum  of  that  body.  Some  debate  ensued  as  to  the 
propriety  of  expelling  all  save  the  members  of  the  Senate,  but 
the  matter  eventually  dropped  without,  .any  such  action. 

Mr.  Bigler  followed  in  a  brief  reply,  and  Mr.  Mason  address- 
ed himself  to  a  single  point.  Mr.  Douglas,  having  responded 
to  Mr.  Mason,  was  about  addressing  himself  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Bigler,  when  a  debate  ensued,  the  importance  of  which 
consists  solely  in  the  refutation  of  a  charge  rather  intimated 
than  preferred  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania.  What  was 
said  is  taken  from  the  "  Globe,"  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Doughs.  Yesterday  a  speech  was  read  to  this  dodv,  showing  that  the 

Presidem,  had  held  that  doctrine  iivenly  year.?  ago,  and  he  had  never  dis- 
avowed it  since.  .In  that  speech  the  President  declared  that  a  Territorial 
Legislature  had  no  power  to  create  a  ooim  Miott  to  form  a  Constitution;  and 
that,  if  they  attempted  to  exercise,  such  a  power,  it  Mould  be  an  act  of  usurp. 
ation— a  high  crime— a  crime  subject  in  impeachment.  The  President  lias 
held  these  doctrines  for  twenty  years.  Tie  held  them  at  the  same  time  thai 
General  Jackson's  luknkth-tration  held  them  in  rcL.Mii:  to  the  Arkansas  ease. 
The  Democratic  party  has  held  them  ever  since.  '  I  have  proved  to-day  that 
the  Democratic  party,  so  far  as  it  is  hound  by  oar  action  one  rear  and  a  half 
ago,  assarted  the  same  doctrine  in  the  .Kansas  report  which  I  made  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories.  I  firmly  believed  ihcn  that  that  committee 
was  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  views  of  ike  Kansas  '.Nebraska  party.  In  that 
report  we  set  forth  that  doctrine,  and,  as  the  senalor  well  knows,  we  pub- 
lished and  circulated  daring  the  campaign,  in  order  to  elect  Mr.  Buchanan 
three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  thai  report  as  a  par'v  document  I  paid 
for  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  them  mvselr.  .[.  never  heard  it  intimated 
that  the  doctrine  then  expounded,  and  on  which  the  President  was  elected 
was  repudiated  jiy  ^y  portion  of  the  partv,  and  therefore  1  said  that  the 
President  of  the  Linhol  States  was  v.ilh  me  en  litis  oues'.ion,  so  for  as  his 
record  shows. 

Mr.  Bigler.  T  must  enter  my  protest  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  statute 
of  limitation,  which  is  applicable  to  a  shorter  period  than  twenty  voars.  I 
can   not  consent  that  the  senator  iVo:u  Illinois  s'.iall  hold  lite  President  to 

Srtneiplcs  winch  be  ntav  have  laid  down  twentv  vears  ego.  under  entirely 
liferent  circumstances  from  those  which  now  exist.  It  is  not  half  «o  lon^ 
since  the  Presidem  of  -he  l/nited  States  declared  that  the  Missouri  line  would 
be  the  best  compromise  of  the  slavery  dtiiicultv  that,  could  be  made.  In 
18(8,  the  senator  from  Illinois  advocated  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  line 
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i.    r,    -a    r,  „■,-,    ™t  -hf  wa=  the  maD  who  proposed  nnd  insisted  that  it 
to  the  Pacific  Oc™  g  id 

i,,    ,|  ,'w  il.i.o  i.avoooloo  '1:0  oii'oo.lonol    :i'-'  M...on.i  I...O, 

';L'-      rV       .    '  -  i      .\.  ,lv  —,:,r,.,-  !.li;,  JN:,v.:.,vr.d  -lia  .ratiiomy  to  set  and 

mud.  mjsoif  on  ....  ...    ,..-         -    .'  (f        .^.mi,,,,  to  mo 

S»  ."    I,  no.  fn.t  ».li«  .  .1...  P»"  "•/SSSf,  ,  c"S-  , 
of  lit.tkm.?     1  I..TO  >'«>'  loo  .oi  ooo      ■       toff  J»C»™™    i~Cin^ 

jmrtnodo  „f„ten,on 

s? » ota.P;  sts rfww  i  w„,  igh,  u„,  ..d  i  b.i.„.  i  - 

did  I  look  at  it  in  that  pool        ■  o  ^  ^  hn(]  ]ijM 

presented  it      H 

ThS,Sfa"Mj.Wl™«'<>»  of.h«i.t.b.gi.,n  i„,to^»l«.g™. 
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of  the  explanation  of  ibo  Preside  r.t  rsf  the  United  Si  ate;  in  his  message,  in 
which  he  says  that,  in  hi*  msirnotiom;  to  Governor  Walker,  lie  took  ii  fur 
granted  that  the  Constitution  was  to  he  submitted  to  the  people  under  a  law 
that  was  silent  on  the  subject.  The  Toombs  lis II  being  silent,  I  took  it  for 
granted  too,  and  1  supposed  every  oilier  rr.r.r.  did,  that,  i:  was  to  be  submitted. 
I  merely  adopted  the  same  process  of  reasoning  that  lite  President  himself 
says  be  adopted,  and  which  he  was.  ama/cd  to  find  was  not  carried  out.  If 
the  President  mis  right  in  taking  that  for  grained,  .1  do  not  know  why  I  was 
not  right,  in  taking  the  -am;:  thing  for  granted. 

Again,  I  will  ask  tin;  serial  or  to  show  ine  r.n  intimation  from  anyone  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  in  the  whole  debute  on  the  Toombs  Bill,  and  in  the  Union 
from  any  quarter,  [hat  the  Constitution  was  not  to  he  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple. 1  will  venture  to  say,  that  on  all  shies  or'  ilu;  i  h amber  it  was  so  under- 
stood at  the  time.  IT  the  opponents  of  the  1  --ill  bad  understood  it  was  not, 
they  would  have  made,  i  he-  point  on  it ;  and  if  they  had  made  it,  wo  should 
certainly  have  yielded  to  it  and  put  in  the  clause.  Thai,  is  a  discovery  made, 
since  the  President  found  out  that  it  was  not-  safe  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
that  would  be  done  which  ought  in  fairness  io  hare  been  done. 

Mr.  Bii/lcr.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  mi  ihis  subjeet  which  iiiny 
not  appear  in  the  Joorni;!  of  Vtehatcs.  I  slir.il  not  hole  the  senator  to  any- 
thing that  does  not  appear  there  ;  but  ibis  1  will  say,  that  I.  was  present  when 
that  subjeet  was  <.;i-cu— ed  by  senators  before  tbe  la. I  v;-s  iutrodiieed,  and  the 
question  was  raise;';  and  disous«cd  whether  the  Coiistituiion,  when  formed, 
should  he  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Ii.  was  held  by  those  most  in- 
telligent on  the  subjeet,  that  in  view  of  all  the  difl'icuhies  surrounding  that 
Territory,  the  danger  of  any  experiment  at  that  time  of  a  popular  vote,  it 
would  be  hetier  ihat  there-  should  be  r.o  provision  in  the  Toombs  Bill ;  and 
it  was  my  undersmndiji<:,  in  ail  the  intercourse  i  had,  that  that  convention 
would  make  a  Constitution  and  send  it  here  without  submitting  it  to  the 

Mr.  /Join/In.-'.  'The  senator  says  he.  will  nei  undertake  io  stale  any  thing 
that  did  not  occur  here  in  debute  and  appear  in  the  published  debates,  in- 
timating that  he  has  no  right,  as  an  honorable  man,  to  do  it.  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  in  limine,  and  insinuaic  thai  v.  hi  eh,  as  an  honorable  man,  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  express  in  the  body.  If  he  menus  to  insinuate  that  I  was  present 
a(  such  a  debate  and  sanctioned  that  doelrine,  let  him  say  so.  If  he  is  not 
willing  to  say  it,  let  him  not  insinuate  I  but  .1  was  present,  privately  sanction- 
ing a  measure  that  I  now  publicly  am  no:  willing  to  avow. 

Mr.  Biykr.  If  1  am  eon  si  an  I  l_v  ai  fault  in  matters  of  conrlcsy.  it  is  painful 
to  me.  I  never  have  so  failed  to  observe  propiicly  before.  Perhaps  I  have 
spoken  wrongfully  on  this  subjeet.  I  have  told  the  senator  from  Illinois  be- 
fore i  hat  I  should  not  in  any  way  an  cm  pi  io  reilc-et  upon  him. 

Ali:  Doutjhs.  I  will  bring  this  to  a  close.  I  will  release,  the  senator  from 
all  secrecy,  if  there  is  any,  and  ask  if  lie  knows  thai,  directly  or  indirectly, 
publicly  or  privately,  any  wluwe-  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  was  ever  present 
at  such  a  consultation,  where  it  was  called  to  my  ailen'ioi],  and  I  agreed  to 
pass  it  without  suhmi-sioa  to  the  people  ?  1  new  ask  him  that  question,  with 
ah  secrecy  removed. 

Mr.  Bii/kr.  I  shall  say  distinctly  what  my  recollcclion  is  clear  about,  re- 
gardless of  any  consequences.  I  remember  very  well  thai  ihat  question  was 
discussed  in  the  house  of  the  senator.  I  am  not  certain  ihat  he  participated 
in  that  discussion,  but  I.  know  thnL  L  did.  It  was  urged— I  think  more  es- 
pecially by  the  senator  from  Ceoigia  [Mr.  Toombs],  net  now  in  his  seat — 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  provision  inserted 
requiring  the  Consiinuion  Io  be  suamittcii  to  lae  people.  I  do  not  say  that 
ibe  senator  from  Illinois  participated  in  the  discussion.     My  recollection  is 
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not  clear  on  that  point;  but  it  is  cleat  that,  in  an  interview  tvi  h  some th  ee 

f  ,,v  meintiers   who  were  talkies  .".boat  the  iinodaeiion  of  that  bill,  that 

1 -OS  Z^talSd  o«l       I  have  "aid  that  il  »-..,  .lav,,  mj  understanding 

SS.r"„.fnUo."o.U  h„,  a  right  to  mak,  a  Constitution,  and  .end  ,. 

4SSEi.  »..«!...»•  »  l.  submitted  to  the  P"^-     ™» ^S 
?  have  mile  wis,  that  being  ■Met,  .t  ra  ninkroion  a-  a  matter d, eour» 

"". dent',  constniniou  of  the I  .!«'  I"»-f  Legislature. That  was  rny 

construction  of  the  Toombs  Bill,     That  I  may  have  hnovy,  there  was  no  such 


!r°l"t-eciT;v,r.  "um'^-'rvti^i  me  called'  to  ihat  about  the  time  It 
S^rty  J  ,Xn'™»enfp*X;"ch  h, ,  „  not  a«b.rtj £ 

S'of  i,  3oc tin.  h"  "a.  laid  do.a  h««  to-day.    When  Jwj™" 
So, St  men.  it  t        11  ,  ,'         "whunlrtSr* 

submission  of  the  Constitution  to  a  voto  of  the  people,  that  course 
ta|frl&*.  I  rise  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ^Tv™"  ?£ 

fht".h" "ngl«  c?«,.™.y  with  the  a,....,  from  Hlr*.  on  that 
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Mr.  Bighr.  The  senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  much  more  familiar  with 

tin:  siimiiiiii!:i:.'.,  in  Kan.ns  ilia-n  he  oile.e's  to  be  to-dny. 

Mr.  Male.   I  did  nor.  know  what  you  talked  of  over  there. 

jl/r.  Bigler.  I  had  reference  (and  I  think  T  made,  that  very  clear)  to  the 
condition  of  the  Territory,  tin'  bitter  fend  vim:.  d:i  uled  the  people  there,  the 
Strife  and  violence,  dint  urn;  jikely  to  i-n-i:  I'ltc  v.-kh  a  fair  election.  I  said 
distinctly  that  die  eiiciiustaiiccs  rendered  a  fair  exereise  of  ;ho  el  cetive  fran- 
chise exceedingly  dinLoedt.  Who  has  said  mure  on  tint!,  point  than  the  sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire?  Who  has  talked  more  about,  usurpation  and  vi- 
olence there,  and  keeping  free-state  men  from  the  polls  1  I  had  the  same 
impressions  then  that  I  have  now.  In  all  the  votes  I  gave  I  was  controlled 
and  impelled  by  nearly  the  same  motive  us  now,  and  t.haii  was  to  get  Kansas 
into  the  Union,  whenever  she  cnino  up  in  an  ::]!owaole  shape,  in  order  to  set- 
do  Hie  controversy. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  must  ask  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  whether  he  means 
to  intimate  that  in  my  house,  or  any  other,  these  considerations  were  urged 
why  we  should  pass  -die  bill  without  a.  prevision  to  submit  the  Constitution  to 
the  people?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  T  ever  was,  ]iriva(ely  or  publicly,  in 
my  own  house  or  any  other,  in  favor  of  a  Constitution  ■■■■  ilhout  its  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  people? 

Mr.  Bigler.   "f  have  made  no  si'.c.h  allegation. 

Mr,  Jjotifflrjs.  Voti  hiive.  allowed  if.  to  be  inferred.  I  do  not  want  a  false 
impression  to  bo  inferred  because-  the  JCene  is  bleated  hi  u:y  private  parlor. 
Of  what  importance  is  it  wliet.iicr  in  :ny  house  or  yours,  unless  I.  was  a  party 
to  an  agreement  of  that  kind  ?     If  I  was,  lot.  it  be  said  ;   if  1  was  not,  acquit 

Mr.  Bighr.  I  stated  that  Iliad  r.o  rcceHoctieu  cf  the  senator  participating 
in  that  eonversation. 

Mr.  Douiylas.  Weil,  if  I  had  tioihing  (o  do  v.iili  it,  and  was  not  there,  I  do 
not  know  want  my  house  had  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Bigler.  "Wliar.  I  said  was  the  truth,  and  that  is  (he  only  defense  I  have 
to  make  be- lorn  the  Senate,  and  the  country,  and  my  God. 

Mr.  Douglas's  speech  "was  piiblishod  very  exte 
met  a  hearty  response  in  the  Northwest.  An  it 
meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  some  ten  days  after,  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  most  unqualified  approbation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  speech  were  enthusiastically  adopted.  A  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  "  unabated  confidence"  of  the  Democracy  in  Mr. 
Buchanan's  patriotism,  and  that  lie  would  administer  the  gov- 
ernment in  accordance  with  the  principles  asserted  in  Mr. 
Douglas's  9th  ot'DecenYbet'  speech,  was  also  adopted.  Amass- 
mecting  was  also  held  at.  Jano.sville,  Wisconsin,  on  the  30th  of 
December,  at  which  several  distinguished  men,  including  the 
Hon.  C.  H.  Larrabee,  now  in  Congress,  took  an  active  part. 
Meetings  were  held  in  almost  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  all 
endorsing  Mr.  Douglas's  course. 

On  the  10th  Mr.  Douglas  gave  notice  of  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  Constitution,  preparatory  to 
fheir  admission  into  the  Union  a.s  a  slate :  and  on  the  19th  he 
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introduced  .aid  Ml,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

^On'tho  Wth, a  week  after  Mr.  Douglas's  speech  on  Lecomp- 
ton  Mr  Allen,  of  liliodn  Wand,  proposed  a  hst  of  committees 
—agreed  upon  inDemocratic  canons.  On  this  list  the  Commit- 
tee of  Territories  was  thus  named.  _ 

Douglas  (chairman),  Jones  (Iowa),  Sebastian  (Arkansas), 
Fitzpatrici  (Alabama),  Green  (Missouri),  Collamcr  (Vermont) 
Wade  (Ohio).  The  list,  as  proposed,  v.  as  subsequently  adopt- 
ed, every  Democratic  senator  presold  baring  voted  for  it. 

On  that  same  day  Mr.  Green  replied  to  Mr.  Douglas,  who 
rejoined.  On  the  Slst  Mr.  liigier  made  a  set  speech  m  reply 
to  Mr.  Donglas,  who  rejoined ;  and  on  the  «d  Mr.  F.t.h  made 
a  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  who  rejoined.  On  the  13th 
of  January  Mr.  Pitch  made  a  personal  explanation  upon  the 
subject  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Indiana  Democratic 
St.  e  Convention  upon  the  subject  of  submitting  Constitutions' 
to  the  people  for  approval  or  rejection,  and  Mr  Douglas  re- 
joined.   The  debate  progressed  on  the  motion  to  refer  the 

'on  the  2d°of  February  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  Lecompton  Constitution,  with  a  recommendation  that 
Kansas  be  admitted  a.  a  state  under  it ;  and  on  the  motion  to 
fefer  the  Constitution  and  the  message  to  the  Commit  ee  on 
Territories,  the  .object  was  debated  day  after  day,  until  the 
8th,  when  the  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 

B  is  not  the  object  or  the  intention  of  the  winter  of  this  book 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  Lecompton  controversy.  In  an- 
other  chapter-that  referring  to  the  election  in  Illinois m  1868, 
something  will  be  .aid  of  tho  history  and  events  attending  that 
controversy  which  does  not  appear  on  the  Congressional  rec- 
ord. Another  reason  is,  that  the  unfortunate  and  deplorable 
affair  has  long  since  been  consigned  to  a  grave  from ^wh.ch  ft 
is  confidently  hoped  it  may  never  rise  .gam.  Those  who  cher 
ish  and  preserve  the  animosities  Hurt  sprang  Iroin  it  aio  com- 
ptSvely  few  in  number,  and  should  be  loft  to  tho  task  of 
Siring  a  hatred  in  which  no  Democrat  h„  an,  partio.pa- 
™on  If  the  Lecompton  question  had  not  served ^them  wfth 
pretext  for  pursuing  Mr.  Douglas,  they  would  doubtless  have 
fonnd  some  other  that  would  have  answered  their  pnrpo.e J 
as  well.    Wo  do  not  speak  of  those  who  opposed  Mr.  Douglas 
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or  denounced  his  views  on  Lecompton  because  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  question.  Men  who  differ  honestly  upon 
a  question  of  policy  rarely  ever  indulge  in  hatred  toward  those 
who  oppose  them;  but  the  men  who  adopted  the  policy  of  ad- 
mitting Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  not  because 
they  thought,  it  right,  but  because  they  wished,  on  account  of 
personal  griefs,  to  crush  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  when  baffled,  have 
not  submitted  with  a  good  grace,  nor  do  they  relax  in  their 
bitterness  toward  him.  In  these  feelings  the  Democracy,  as  a 
party,  have  no  share,  and  a  charitable  con  si  deration  for  the 
weaknesses  of  poor  human  nature  suggests  that  the  curtain  be 
dropped  upon  the  sufferings  of  wounded  pride. 

The  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  slave  state,  even  against  the 
ascertained  wishes  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  was  not  asked  for 
by  the  South.  It  was  tendered  to  the  South  by  a  majority 
of  the  Northern  Democrats  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  ■  of  government.  While  those  Northern  Democrats 
who  did  not  approve  of  that  policy  resisted  it,  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  of  them  complained  of  the  Holl1.1i  for  accepting  what 
was  tendered  them  by  the  North.  It  was  thrust  upon  them  by 
the  North,  and  Northern  Democrats  readily  appreciated  the 
responsibility  of  Southern  men  refusing  the  gift.  On  the  Le- 
compton question  the  Democrats  of  Illinois  had  no  reproaches 
or  complaints  against  the  South.  They  deprecated  the  policy 
as  unjust,  as  a  departure  from  well-established  principles,  and 
whatever  difficulty  ensued  was  a  difficulty  forced  upon  them, 
not  by  the  South,  but  by  those  Northern  Democrats  who  sup- 
ported Lecompton.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  close  this  branch 
of  Mr.  Douglas's  Congressional  history  by  a  brief  record  of 
what  was  done  in  Congress  upon  the  subject. 

On  the  11th  of  January  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories. 
On  the  28th  he  reported  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  that  state, 

On  the  I8th  of  February,  Mr.  Green,  as  the  organ  of  the 
committee,  by  the  direction  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  re- 
ported a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union.  Mr. 
Douglas  made  a  minority  report  expressive  of  his  views.  An 
additional  report,  containing  an  expression  of  the  views  of 
Messrs.  ( 'ollamer  and  Wade,  ivas  also  made. 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  bill  was  taken  up,  Mr.  Green  enter- 
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tog  at  large  into  a  discussion  of  the  measure.  It  was  then  de- 
bated from  day  to  day.  On  the  15th  an  attempt  was  made  to 
foree  a  vote,  and  the  session  was  protracted  «»»"*« 
o'clock  the  nert  morning;  tat  the  Senate  adjourned  without 
any  aotion  on  the  bill.    The  debate  was  contained  throughout 

""oraho  23d  of  March  Mr. Crittenden  submitted  his  amend- 
ment, subsequently  known  a.  the  .'Crittenden  Mo»«™7 
amendment.  This  proposition  substantially  prov.ded  that  Kan- 
sas should  be  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union  with  the  Le- 
compton  Constitution;  tat,  as  the  fact  whether  the .Constitu- 
tion was  fairly  made  was  disputed,  the  admission  of  the  state 
was  conditional  upon  that  instrument  being  first  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people,  and  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  them 
In  case  the  Constitution  should  be  approved,  the  President 
was  to  declare  Kansas  a  state  of  the  Union ;  in  case  the  Con- 
stitution was  reieoted.the  bill  authorized  the  people  to  elect 
d  eg."."  »w  convention,  etc.,  etc.  This  amendment  was 
reiected-yeas  24,  nays  34.  After  some  amendments  m  the 
phraseology  of  the  bill,  it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
The  following  was  the  vote  on  the  passage ; 

v.^—Allon  of  Rhode  Island,  Bavard  of  Delaware,  Benjamin  of  Louisi- 

1<:.;!--A.l.n   U         1.0.  L  r,,,,!.,:,:,  1:1.1.    I.r.f-llt    Ot    I.U.l.U.a, 

of  W».-,„.in,  1V«...  ...  »•  *'™>  SSi'  SS  „f  l„„a,  IOn«  of  Rw 

Ohio  Wilson  of  Massachusetts— 25. 

The  whole  number  of  senators  was  62.  Of  these,  58 ^voted 
„  above  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  paired  off  with 
Mr Zl  .,  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Bates,  of  Delaware  and  Mr. 
Sid,  of  North  Carolina,  were  both  detained  from  the  Senate 

^Douglas  had  been  for  some  ten  day.  or  more  confined 
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to  his  house  and  to  his  bed  by  severe  illness.  It  was  under- 
stood that,  as  the  Tote  would  take  plaoa  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day, he  would  address  the  Senate  upon  the  bill. 

On  Monday,  March  22d,  the  Senate  met  at  ten  o'clock. 
From  an  early  hour  the  galleries  and  every  part  of  the  hall 
had  been  crowded.  During  ihe  forenoon,  the  antechamber,  as 
well  as  the  passages  leading  l.o  the  Senate  or  north  wing  of  the 
Capitol,  had  been  thronged.  Tins  Kansas  Hill  having  been  taken 
up,  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  addressed  the  Senate  for  three 
hours  ;  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  followed ;  and  Mr.  Brodorick, 
of  California,  continued  the  debate  until  the  hour  for  taking  a 
recess.  Mr.  Green  then  stated  thai  Mr.  Douglas  would  speak 
at  night,  and  that  no  vote  would  be  taken  till  next  day.  The 
Senate  then  adjourned  till  i  P.M.  During  the  recess  of  three 
hours  the  crowd  held  possession,  of  the  galleries;  many  of  the 
ladies  present  had  been  there  during  the  entire  day.  No  one 
who  had  a  seat  or  even  standing-room  moved,  because  to  do 
so  was  to  lose  the  opportunity  so  earnestly  sought  to  hear  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  o'clock.  At  that  time 
it  was  impossible  to  approach  the  entrances  to  the  Senate, 
When  Mr.  Douglas  entered  the  chamber  he  was  greeted  with 
a  burst  of  applause  from  tho  crowded  auditory. 

Mr.Gwin  at  once  rose  and  n'.oved  that  holies  lie  admitted  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and,  no  objection  being  made,  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to.  Ladies  then  entered  the  hall,  and  occu- 
pied such  positions,  standing  or  sitting,  as  they  could  attain, 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Itepresentatlves  were  present  in 
large  numbers,  and  filled  the  aisles.  Thus  tho  chamber  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  pressure  in  the  galleries  and 
upon  the  stairs  was  very  great,  leading  several  times  to  great 
confusion. 

Mr. Douglas  then  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows: 

llr.  President, — I  know  not  thai  my  =\  rc>i;;;]i  i-  sniaejent  to  enable  mo  to 
present  to-night  the  views  which  I  should  "ike  to  subnii:.  upon  the  question 
now  under  consideration.  M',y  sickness  for  the  last  two  weeks  lias  deprived 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  li^cnins;  to  the  debates,  r.ud  nfni:  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  speeches  ihat  ha.vc.  been  made  ;  lienor.  I  shall  not  ha  able  to  perform 
the,  (inty  wliieh  might  ni.'.u-al'.y  h;iw;  been  expected  of  me.  of  replying  to  any 
criticisms  that  may  have,  ham  pveseniea,  'jpo'i  my  eoav.^e,  or  upon  my  speech- 
es, or  upon  my  report.  I  must  content,  myself  with  presenting  my  views 
upon  the  questions  that  are  natuniily  brought  up  liy  the  hill  iradir  consider- 
ation.  I  trust,  howc-cr,  that  I  may  he  pardoned  i'-.-.v  lvii-iring  briefly,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  my  covuse  upon  the  Slavery  onevtron  Liming  the  period  that 
I  have  had  a  scat  in  :  he,  two  hens es  of  Congress. 
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When  I  entered  Congress  in  18-13,  I  found  upon  the  statute-book  the  evi- 
dence of  a  policv  to  ndju-ai-  the  Slavery  question  and  avoid  sectional  agitation 
by  a  geographical  line  drawn  across  tin;  continent,  separating  free,  territory 
from  slave  torritorv.  That  policy  liuil  iis  origin  at  the  bcgi titling  of  this  gov- 
ernment, and  ]i  ad"  pre  vailed  up  to  that  time.  In  i  7^7,  while  the  convention 
was  in  session  forming  the  Constipation  oi'  the  United  Slates,  the  Congress 
of  the  Con  lis  iteration  adopted  the  ordinaire  of  1  7S7,  prohibiting  slavery  j« 
all  the  territory  mirth  west  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  first  Congress  that  as- 
sembled under 'the.  Constitution  extended  all  the  provisions  of  that  ordinance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  e^Lii-e-  pi-ohi'ming  shivery,  to  the  territory  south  of 
that  river,  thus  making  the  Ohio  River  I  ho  dividing  line  between  free  torri- 
torv ami  slave  territorv,  free  h'.hur  and  slave  labor. 

Subsequently,  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  when  Missouri,  a  portion 
of  that  territorv.  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  the  same 
policy  was  carried'  out  by  adopting  ( ho  parallel  of  !JiT  .'!!)'  north  latitude, 
from  the  western  bonier 'of  Missouri,  as  fin-  westward  as  our  territory  then 
extended,  as  the  barrier  between  free  territory  upon  the  one  side  and  slave 
territory  upon  the  other. 

Thus  the  question  stood  when  I  first  entered  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  examined  the  que-iioit  when  the  proposition  was  made  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  in  ltUi),  and,  llioiigh  "I  was  unable,  to  vindicate  the  policy 
of  ;i  geographical  line  upon  sound  j  oliiieal  principles.  Mill,  finding  that  it 
had  been  in  existent:!  iVoni  the  beginning  of  the  govern  mem,  had  been  ac- 
quiesced in  up  to  that  time  by  the  North  and  by  the  South,  and  that  it  had 
its  origin  in  pafriotie  motives,  1  was  anxious  to  abide  by  and  perpetuate  that 
policy  rather  than  open  the  slavery  agitation,  ami  creaie  sectional  strife  and 
heart-burning  by  attempting  to  restore  ihc  government  to  those  peat  prin- 
ciples which  seemed  to  me  to  lie  more  consistent  with  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment, upon  wbb.di  our  institutions  res;.  Tor  this  reason  I  cordially  ac- 
quiesced, in  181"),  In  the  insertion  itilo  the  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  of  a  clause  extending  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  through  the  Ro- 
publi  :  of  Texas  so  far  westward  as  the  new  acquisition  might  reach.  I  not 
only  acquiesced  in  and  supported  the  measure  then,  lujt  I  did  it  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  tonlimiing  iliac  line  to  She  Pacific  Ocean  so  soon  as  wo 
should  acquire  the  territorv.  Acoordinglv,  in  (818,  when  we  had  acquired 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  California  liom  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the 
question  arose  in  this  bulv  in  regard  to  the  hind  of  government  which  should 
be  established  therein,  tin's  Senate,  on  my  motion,  adopted  a  proposition  to 
extend  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with,  the  same 
understand  in:.'  with  which  it  was  originally  adopted.  The  Journal  of  the 
Senate  contains  the  following  entry  of  thin  proposition: 

"On  motion  of  MY.  llouelas  to  emend  the  1  ■  i II-  section  fourteen,  line  one, 
hv  inserting  after  the  word  'enacted  :'  'That  the  line  of  'MV-  HO'  of  north  lat- 
itude, known  as  the  .Missouri  Compromise  line,  as  defined  !,y  the  eighth  see-f 
tion  of  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  nufhun/.o  the  People  of  (he  Missouri  Ter- 
ritory to  form  a  Constitution  and  Stale  Covenmicnt,  rmd  for  the  Admission 
ofsa'id  Stale  into  the  Union  on  an  equably  with  the  original  States,  and  to 
prohibit  Slavery  in  certain  Territories,"  approved  March  (!,  1B20,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  declared  to  extend  to  the  Pne i tic  Ocean,  and  the  said  eighth 
section,  together  with  tins  compromise  therein  effected,  is  hereby  revived,  and 
declared  to  be  in  foil  force,  and  binding  for  the  future  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  sense  and  with  the  same  under- 
standing with  which  it  was  originally  adopted.' 

"It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative— yeas  32,  nays  21. 
"On  motion  of  M  r.  Baldwin,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one  fifth 
of  the  senators  present, 
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"Those -who  voted  in  the  afiitimitli-o  :ive.  M^«i.  Atchison,  Badger,  Belt, 
Benton,  Berrien,  Borland,  lirigiit.  Under,  Oalhcui:,  Cameron,  Davis  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Dickinson,  llougias,  Downs,  Fil/.girabi,  Tooto,  liauncgan,  Houston, 
Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland.  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of  Georgia, 
King,  Lewis,  Mangum,  fiVason,  Metcalfe,  1'eiirce.  Sebastian,  Spruance,  Stur- 
geon, Turney,  and  Underwood. 

"  Those  who  voted  iridic  negative  r.re  Mcs-:s.  Aden,  Athcrton,  "Baldwin, 
Bradburv,  Brccse,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dis, 
Dodge,  i'elch,  Green,  Halt,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Nik-.-.  Phelps,  Ilpham,  "Walker, 
and  Webster. 

"Ho  the  proposed  amend  men'  was  agreed  to." 

Thus  it  will  1)0  scon  that  Ike.  proposition  oilorod  l>y  mo  to  extend  flic  Mis- 
souri Compromise  lino  to  tho  I'nciiit;  Ocean  in  llie  same  sense  and  with  the 
same  understanding  with  which  it  was  originally  atloptod.  was  agreed  to  by 
tho  Senate  by  a  majority  of  twelve  Wlisn  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  thai  pi-owsion  "as  stricken  out,  I  think,  by  thirty-nine  ma- 
jority. By  that  vote  the  policy  of  separating  free  territory  from  slave  terri- 
tory "by  a  geographical  line  was  abandoned  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  my  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  inquire  whether  the  policy 
was  right  or  wrong ;  whether  it-;  abandonment  at  that  time  was  wise  or  un- 
wise; that  is  a  qm  srion  lone;  since,  consigned  to  history,  and  1  leave  it  to  that 
tribunal  to  determine.  I  only  refer  to  it  now  for  tiie  purpose  of  allowing  the 
view  which  I  then  took  of  tho  question.  It  will  bo  soon,  by  reference  to  tho 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative?,  that  Southern  men  in  a 
body  voted  for  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  and  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  Northern  men  voted  against  it.  The  argument  then 
made  against  the  policy  of  a  geographical  line  was  one  which  upon  principle 
it  was  difficult  to  unswer.  It  was  urged  thai  if  shivery  was  wrung  north  of 
tho  line,  it  could  not  U:  right  south  of  tho  line  ;  that  if  it  mlis  unwise,  impol- 
itic, and  injurious  on  the  one  side,  it  could  not  bo  wise,  politic,  and  judicious 
upon  the  other ;  that  if  Ihc  people,  should  he.  1. 1't  to  doeido  (be  question  for 
themselves  on  the  one  side,  llioy  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  privilege  on 
tho  other.  I  thought  these  arguments  wore  ditiieult  to  answer  upon  princi- 
ple. The  only  answer  urged  was,  that  the  pelicv  had  its  origin  in  patriotic 
motives,  in  fraternal  feeling,  in  thai,  brotherly  aftecliou  which  ought  to  ani- 
mate all  the  citizens  of  a  common  country ;  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  harmony,  and  concord,  we  ought  to  adhere  k>  and  preserve  that  policy. 
Under  these"  considerations,  I  not  only  voted  for  it,  but  moved  it,  and  la- 
mented as  much  as  any  mail  in  the  country  its  failure,  because  that  faihire 
precipitated  us  into  a  sectional  strife  ami  agitation,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  United  Stales,  anil  which  alarmed  the 
wisest,  the  purest,  and  die  best  patriots  in  the  land  for  the  safety  of  the  re- 

You  all  recollect  the  Mediation  which  raged  through  this  land  from  1848 
to  1830,  and  which  was  only  iiuio'eii  by  ihc  compromise  measures  of  the  lat- 
ter year.  You  all  remember  how  the  venerable  sago  and  patriot  of  Ashland 
was"  called  forth  from  .his  retirement  for  the-  solo  purpose  of  being  able  to 
contribute,  by  his  wisdom,  by  his  patrioti-m,  by  his  experience,  by  the  weight 
of  his  authority,  something  to  calm  the  troubled  waters  and  restore  peace 
and  harmony  to  a  distracted  country.  That  contest  waged  fiercely,  almost 
savagc.lv,  threatening  the  peace  mul  existence  of  the  Union,  until  at  last,  by 
the.  wise  counsels  of  a  Clay,  a  Webster,  and  a  Cass,  and  the  other  leading 
spirits  of  the  country,  a  new  plan  of  conciliation  una  soil  lenient  was  agreed 
upon,  which  again  restored  peace  to  the  Union.  The  polity  of  a  geographi- 
cal line  separating  free  territory  from  slave  territory  was  abandoned  by  its 
friends  only  because  they  found  themselves  without  the  power  to  adhere  to 
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it,  and  carry  it  into  oilW't  in  good  f-.lt!).  If  that  policy  had  been  continued, 
if  the  Missouri  line-  had  been  cxv  nded  to  the  i'acii]:-  Ocean,  there  would  have 
been  an  end  to  llie  slavery  agliaiion  forever — for  on  cue  side,  as  fsr  west  as 
the  Continent  extended,  slaieii  -•■■■:": 1 1 1  ■ ;  hare  lie  a  prohibited,  while  on  the 
other,  by  legal  implication,  ii  wordd  Ium'  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  ivoithl  have,  exited  ami  continued,  ami  em ig ration  would 
have  bought  the  one  side  of  the  lino  or  the  citi'.in',  as  it  [.referred  the  one  or 
the  other  class  of  domestic  aud  social  ins'irjiions.  J  confer,  sir,  that  it  was 
my  opinion  then,  and  is  my  opinion  rant,  ;j;ai;  t :-c.  extension  of  that  line  would 
have  been  favorable  to  the  Soni  h,  so  far  as  any  sectional  advantage  would 
have  been  obtains  :i,  if  it  bo  ait  advantage  to  ai:v  section  to  extend  its  pern  liar 
institutions.  Southern  men  seemed  ho  io  consider  it,  for  they  voted  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  that  policy  prohibiting  slavery  on  one  side,  contented 
with  a  silent  implication  in  its  favor  on  tin;  other.  Nonlieiti  l-cju-esciilfi lives 
ana  senators  seemed  to  take  i  ho.  satue  view  of  the  subject,  for  :i  large  majoritv 
cf  them  voted  against  this  geographical  policy,  and  in  lieu  of  it  insisted' upon 
a  law  prohibiting  siavery  every  v.itero  within  i  ho  '1  urritorics  of  the  United 
States,  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  line;  and  not  only  in  the  Territories, 
but  in  the  dock-yards,  the  navy  yards,  and  all  other  pal, lie  places  over  which 
the  Congress  of  the  linyd  States  had  o\cliisiie  jurisdiction. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  slate  of  public  opinion,  as  evidenced  by  the  acts  of  rep- 
resentatives and  senators  on  the  question  of  a  geographical  line  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Missouri  Coin;  in  anise,  as  it  is  called,  from  1S4S  to  1850,  which 
caused  it  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  o.oima-omi.jo  measures  of  1850  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  Those  measures  are  familiar  to  the.  Senate  and  to  I  ho 
country.  They  an:  predicated  v.\  or.  thy  alamo  on  met  a  of  a  geographical  line, 
and  upon  the- groat  principle  of  self-government  in  the  Territories,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states  over  the  question  of  slavery,  as  well  as  over  all 
other  matters  of  local  and  domestic  concern.  Inasmuch  as  the.  time-honored 
and  venerated  policy  of  a  geographical  line  had  been  abandoned,  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Seiir.ro,  and  the.  groat,  commoners  in  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress, saw  no  other  remedy  but- to  return  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution— to  those,  great  pri ncip'.rs  of  sc!f  government,  ami  popular  sovereignty 
upon  which  all  free  in.slit.ru  ions  vest,  ana  Io  leave-  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries and  of  the  state-  free  to  decide  the  Slavery  (.notion,  as  well  as  all  other 
questions,  for  themselves. 

Mr.  ('resident,  i  am  one-  of  'bo-e  who  concurred  cheerfully  and  heartily  in 
this  new  line  of  policy  marked  out  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
Having  been  compelled  ;o  .tlatndoo  the  forma  r  policy  of  a  geographies]  lino, 
for  want  of  ability  to  carry  it.  out,  I  joined  «  ith  the  great  patriots  to  whom  I 
have  alluded  to  calm  and  quiet  the  country  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  more 
congenial  to  my  views  of  free  institutions,  not  only  Ibr  the  purpose  of  healing 
and  harmonizing  the  strife  am!  controversy  which  then  existed,  but  for  the 
fan  her  purpose  of  providing  a  rc'.e  of  aeliou  i:i  all  time  io  eome  which  would 
avoid  sectional  strife  and  scoliotic:!  controversy  in  the  future.  It  was  one  of 
the  great  merits,  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1350— indeed,  it  was  their 
chief  merit — that,  they  furnished  a  principle,  a  rale,  of  action  which  should 
apply  every  where— -north  and  south  of  Sb'J  SO'— not  only  to  the  territory 
which  wo  then  had,  but  to  all  thai  we  might  afterward  acquire,  and  thus,  if 
that  principle  was  aiihcted  to,  prevent;  any  strife,  any  controversy,  any  sec- 
tional agitation  in  the  future.  The  object  «  as  to  localize,  not  to  nationalize, 
the  controversy  in  regard  to  slavery  ;  ro  make  it  a  question  for  each  state  and 
each  Territory  to  decide  for  hsolf,  wi flout  any  other  state,  or  any  other  Ter- 
ritory, or  the  federal  government,  or  any  ootsitie.  power  interfering,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  influence  or  control  the  result. 

My  course  upon  those  measures  created  at  first  great  excitement,  and  I 
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niav  sii j-  great  indignation,  at  my  own  home,  so  that  it  be; 
me  to  go  before  the  people  ami  vindicate  my  action.  I  umuc  a  speccu  iu, 
Chicago  upon  my  vtluin  homo,  in  which  I  stated  ihe  principles  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1  8i>0  as  I  have-  now  stated  them  here,  and  vindicated 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It  in  enough  to  say  thai,  upon  sober  reflec- 
tion, the  people  of  Illinois  approved  the  course  which  I  then  pursued;  and 
when  the  Legislature  came  together,  they  pulsed,  with  great  unanimity,  res- 
olution; endorsing  emphatically  the  principle  of  those  measures. 

In  Uso-I,  when  ir.  brramr  necessary  10  urgiiub.c  the  Territories  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  the  question  an  we.  "What  principle  v.o;  lo  apply  to  [hose.  Ter- 
ritories P  It  was  mie  they  boLh  jay  north  of  the  line  of  Uli0  SO':  but  it  was 
also  true  that,  four  vettrs  before,  the-  policy  of  a  geographical  line  bad  been 
abandoned  and  repudiated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  lieu 
of  it  the  plan  of  leaving  each  Territory  free  in  decide  i  lie  question  for  itself  had 
been  adopted.  I  felt  it  lo  be  my  duty,  as  a  senator  from  the  Estate  of  Illinois, 
and  I  will  say  as  a  member  of  tin;  Demoeralic  piny,  to  adhere  in  good  faith 
to  the  principles  of  the  compromise  measures  of  hT>0,  cud  lo  apply  them  to 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  well  as  to  the  other  Territories.  To  show  (hat  I 
was  bound  to  pursue  this  course,  it.  is  only  necessary  in  refer  to  the  pnblie  in- 
cidents of  those  times.  In  the  presidential  election  of  lo~>2,  the  great  polit- 
ical parties  of  that  day  each  nominal  ed  its  candidale  for  the  presidency  upon 
a  platform  which  endorsed  the  compromise  measures  of  18.riO,  and  both 
pledged  themselves  (o  curry  (hem  out  in  good  faith  iu  all  future  limes  in  the 
organization  of  all  new  Territories.  Tim  Whig  parly  ado-ted  that  platform 
at  liah.imore,  ami  placed  General  Scoii,  lhcir  c::cdiii:.ic.  anon  it.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  adopted  a  pktt'cnn  identical  iu  principle;,  -o  far  as  this  ques- 
tion was  concerned,  and  elected  General  Pierce  l.Tcshient  of  the  United 
States  upon  it.  Thus  the  Whig  parry  and  the  "Democratic  party  each  stood 
pledged  to  apply  this  principle  in  the  on; a ub.atio.it  of  oil  new  Territories. 
Not  only  was  I  as  a  Democrat— as  a  senator  who  voted  for  their  adoption— 
bound  to  apply  their  principle  lo  i  his  case,  hat,  as  a  senator  from  Illinois,  I 
was  under  an  imperative  obligation,  if  I  desired  to  "bey  the  will  and  carry 
otit  the  wishes  of  my  constituents,  to  apply  the  same  principle.  To  show  the 
views  of  my  Legislative  open  that  subject.  I  will  read  one  resolution,  which 
was  passed  at  ihe  session  of  1851 : 

'•lUsn/'-cil,  That  oar  liberty  and  independence  are  based  upon  Iho  right  of 
the  people  to  form  Cor  themselves  such  a.  government  as  they  may  choose  ; 
that  this  great  privilege,  the  birthright  of  freemen,  ihe  gifi  of  Heaven,  se- 
cured to  us  by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors,  ought  to  he  extended  to  future 
generations  ;  and  that  no  Kind  :ii  ion  oiurht  to  be  applied  to  this  power  in  the 
organization  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  Suite;,  of  cither  a  Territorial 
government  or  a.  stale  Constitution ;  Proviilftt,  The  government  so  establish- 
ed shall  be  toiuibliean.  una  in  eonformiiy  with  the  ( Constitution." 

That  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  in  the  affirmative  and 
only  four  in  the  negative,  I  undertake  to  say  that  resolution  spoke  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  of  Illinois;  and  I,  as  their  senator,  was  only  carrying 
out.  their  sentiments  and  wishes  by  applying  this  principle  to  I  be  Territories 
of  Kansas  and  Xehrasl-a,  '.l.'hi;  principle  was  applied  in  lhat  bill  in  the  pre- 
cise language  of  the  compromise  men-ones  of  I  Soil,  except  the  addition  of  a 
clause  removing  from  the  statute  linn!;,  the  eighth  scciinc  of  the  Missouri  Act, 
as  being  inconsistent  with  ;',v:,i  principle,  and  declaring  lhat  it  was  the  true 
intent  and  moaning  of  lite  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  info  any  Territory  or 
state,  nor  to  exclude  il  there  from,  hut  to  leave  (be  people  thereof  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  regulate  bicic  domestic  institutions  in  (heir  own  way,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  ConMuuiion  of  the  1  nited  States. 

Now,  sir,  the  question  urines  vihclhcr  the  Lccompton  Constitution,  which 
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against  the  government  of  the  United  States.  But  we  are  told  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  at  the  time  the  Territorial  Legislature  passed  (he  laiv  submitting 
the.  whole  Constitution  to  the  people,  the-  Territory  had  lr.cn  prepared  for 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  stale.  How  prepared  :;  By  what  authority 
prepared?  Not  by  tin;  authority  of  any  act  of  Congress— by  no  other  au- 
thority than  that  of  the  Tenhorial  Legislature;  aod  dearly  a  convention 
assembled  under  thai  authority  eould  do  no  act  to  subvert  the  Territorial 
Legislature  which  brought  the.  convention  into  existence. 

lSut  gentlemen  as-umo.  that  the  organic  ad  of  :l.c.  Territory  was  an  ena- 
bling act ;  that  it  deleted  to  tin:  Legislature  al)  the  power  that  Congress  had 
to  author  i/.e-  the  assembling  of  a  convention.  Although  I  dissent  from  this 
doctrine,  I  am  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  to  assume  it  to  he  cor- 
rect; and  if  it  he  cm-root,  to  what  conclusion  doc?  it  lead  us?  It  only  sub- 
stitutes the  Territorial  Legislature  lor  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  gives 
validity  to  the  eoir.oiiikui  ;  and  there  I  "tiro,  the  Legislature  would  have  just 
the  same  riedit  that  Congress  otherwise  would  haic  had,  and  no  more,  and 
no  less.  Suppose,  now.  that  Congress  hud  passed  an  enabling  act,  and  a 
convention  had  been  called,  and  a  Constitution  trained  under  it;  but  three 
days  before  that  Constitution  was  to  take  eti'eet,  Congress  should  pass  anoth- 
er'act  repealing  the  coiivcnliou  law,  ai'.d  submitting  the  Constitution  to  the 
vote  of  the  people :  would  it  be  denied  that  the  act-  of  Congress  submitting 
the  Constitution  would  bo  a  valid  act?  IT  Congress  would  have  authority 
thus  to  interpose,  and  submit  the  Constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  it 
clearly  follow?  that  if  the  Legislature  stood  in  1 1, enlace  of  Congress,  and  was 
vested  with  the  power  which  Congees-?  had  on  the  subject,  i:.  bad  the  same 
right  to  interpose,  and  submit  this  Constitution  to  '.he  people  for  ratification 
or  rejection. 

Therefore,  sir.  if  you  judge  this  Constitution  by  the  technical  rules  of  law, 
it  was  voted  down  bv  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and 
it  became  null  and  Void  ;  and  you  are  eailed  open  lion'  to  give  vitality  to  a 
void,  rejected,  repauiated  Constitution.  If.  however,  you  set.  aside  the  tech- 
nicalities of  law.  and  approach  it  in  the  spirit  of  stnte.-manslno,  in  the  spirit 
of  justice  and  of  fairness,  with  an  eye.  -ingle  to  ascertain  what  is  the  wish  and 
the  will  of  that  people,  von  are  forced  lo  the  conclusion  that  the  I.ccompton 
Constitution  docs  not  embody  that  will. 

Sir,  wo  have  hoard  the  a ri.;u men',  over  am;  over  ;:;;am  ib.at  the  Lecompbm 
Convention  were  jus:  died  in  withholding  this  Co  as  that  ion  from  submission  to 
(he  people,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  have  been  voted  down  if  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  pcop'o  for  ratification  ot  rejection.  We  are  told  that  there 
was  a  large  majority  of  free-state  men  it;  the  Territory,  who  would  have  voted 
down  the  Constitution  if  the.v  bad  got  a.  chance,  and  mat  is  the  excuse  for 
not  allowing  the  peoulc  to  vote  upon  it.  That  is  an  admission  that  this  Con- 
stitution is  not  the  act  and  deed  of  (he  people-  of  Kansas ;  that  it  does  not 
embody  their  will ;  and  vet  vou  are  called  upon  to  give  it  force,  and  vitality  ; 
to  make  it  the  fundamental  law  of  Kaitsas  with  a  knowledge  that  it  is  not 
the  will  of  the  people,  ami  misrepresents  their  wishes.  I.  ask  you,  sir,  where 
is  vour  right,  under  our  principles  of  government,  to  force  a  Constitution 
upon  an  unwilling  people  '•  You  may  resort  to  all  ike  evidence  that  you  can 
obtain,  from  every  source,  that  you  please,  and  you  arc  driven  to  the  same 
conclusion.  (The  confusion  erratcd  by  'be-  large  number  of  persons  in  the 
galleries  endeavoring  i.o  find  places  where  they  could  see  am!  hear,  and  oth- 
ers pressing  in,  was  so  great  that  the  honorable  senator  eould  hardly  make 
himself  heard.) 

Mr  Stuart.  I  am  aware  of  r.ho  vcrv  -tea"  dl'iicu.ty  o!  preserving  order: 
but  still  I  think  that,  bv  a  suggestion  iVom  -be  chair,  gentlemen  in  the  gal- 
leries and  about  the  lobbies  would  do  it.     They  can  do  it  if  they  will.     The 
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honorable  senator  from  Illinois  speaks  with  rL  L  !~1 1?  u  ]  i  ■.-,  fit  any  rate,  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  sufficient  order  pr--scrve.d  that  In;  may  be  heard. 

The  Vice-Pretitkni.  The  chah  lias  observed  a  good  *IcjlL  of  disorder  about 
the  central  door  of  the  main  gallery.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  are  as 
many  persons  there  as  can.  stand  now.  and  therefore  it  would  he  well  for 
gentlemen  not  to  press  in.  They  are  respectfully  requeued  to  preserve  order 
and  decorum. 

Mr.  Doii'.jl'.ts.  If  fio'ther  evidence,  was  necessary  to  show  thai,  the  Lecoinp- 
ton  Constitution  is  not  the  will  of  (ho  poo;,;..-  of  Kansas,  you  find  it  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  that  Temlery,  On  tin;  first  Jlonday  in  October  ait 
election  took  place  for  members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  It  was  a  se- 
vere struggle  between  tin;  two  groat  pavdes  in  the  Territoi'y.  On  a  fair  test, 
and  at  the  fairest  election,  as  is  recorded  on  all  hands,  ever  held  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, a  Legislature  was  elected.  Turn  Legislature  came  together  and  re- 
monstrated, bv  an  overwhelming  majority,  against  this  Constitution,  us  not 
being  the  act" and  deed  of  tl:at'peo-.le,  and  j;..t  embodying  their  will.  Ask 
tii.i  late  governor  of  the  Terdtorv.  and  he  will  toil  yon  lhat  it  is  n  mockery 
to  call  this  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people.  Ad;  the  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory, ex-Governor  Stanton,  and  lie  will  led  you  [lie  same  thing,  I  will  haz- 
ard the  prediction,  that  if  you  ask  Governor  Denver  lo-day,  he  will  toll  von, 
if  ho  answers  at  all,  that  it.  is  a  mockery,  nay,  a  crime,  to  attempt  to  enforce 
this  Constitution  as  an  embodiment  of  the  will  of  lhat  people.  Ask,  then, 
vonr  official  agents  in  the  Totritorv :  ask  the  Legislature  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  last  election  ;  consult  :bo  pohhook-i  on  a  fair  election  held  in  pur- 
suance of  law  ;  consul',  private  citi/.c.ns  from  there  ;  consult  whatever  sources 
of  information  von  please,  and  you  get. 1  bo  same  answer — thai-  tins  Constitu- 
tion does  not  embody  the  public  will,  is  not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people, 
does  not  represent  their  wishes  ;  and  hence  1  deny  your  right,  your  author- 
ity, to  make  it  their  organic  law.  U  the  Leoompton  Constitution  ever  be- 
comes the  organic  law  of  the  Slate  of  Kansas,  it  will  ho  ilie  act  of  Congress 
that  makes  it  so,  and  not  the  act  or  will  of  :  1 1  ::■  people,  of  Kansas. 

But  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  matter  of  bur.  small  moment  whether  1  he  Con- 
stitution embodies  the.  public  will  or  not,  because  it  can  bo  modified  and 
changed  bv  the  people  of  Kunsuv.  an  any  time  as  soon  as  they  are  admitted 
into  the  Union.  Sir,  it  matters  not  whether  it  can  be  changed  or  can  not  be 
changed,  so  far  as  tho  principle  involved  is  concerned.  It  matters  not  wheth- 
er this  Constitution  is  to  be  the  permanent  faiidameolal  law  of  Kansas,  or  is 
to  last  only  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year ;  because,  if  it  is  not  their  act  and 
deed,  you  have  lio  right  to  force  il  upon  them  for  a  single  day.  If  you  have 
the  power  to  force  il  upon  this  people-  lor  one  day,  yoti  may  do  it  for  a  year, 
for  ten  years,  or  permanently.  The  principle  involve;!  is  the  same.  It  is  as 
much  a  Violation  of  fundamental  principle,  a  violation  of  popular  sovereignty, 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  ibc  United  States,  lo  force  a  state  Constitu- 
tion on  an  unwilling  people  for  a  day,  as  it  is  lor  a  year  or  for  a  longer  time. 
When  yon  set  the.  example  of  violating  the  fundamental  principles  of  free 
government,  even  for  a  short  period,  you  have  made  a  precedent  that  will 
enable  unscrupulous  men  in  future  ti'mes,  v.u'ler  high  partisan  excitement, 
to  subvert  all  the  other  great  prlnoi»les  upon  which  oar  institutions  rest. 

But,  sir,  is  it  true  that  this  Coietiliti.ai  may  be  chanacd  immediately  hy 
the  peoule  of  Kansas  ?  The  President  of  the  United  States  tells  us  that  the 
people  can  make  and  unmake  Constitutions  at  pleasore  ;  that  the  people 
have  no  fight  to  tie  their  own  banns  and  prohibit  a  change  of  the  Constitu- 
tion until  1861.  or  any  other  period ;  that  the  right,  of  change  always  exists, 
and  that  the  change  "m.iv  bo  made  by  the  peopb-  at  any  time  in  their  own 
way,  at  pleasure,  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
people  can  not  tie'  their  own  hands,      T  hold  lhat  a  Constitution  is  ft  social 
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compact  between  all  the  people  of  the  state  that  adopts  it ;  between  each 
man  in  the  state,  and  every  other  man ;  binding  upon  them  all ;  and  they 
have  a  right  to  sat'  it  shall'oniy  be  changed  ;ii  a  particular  time  and  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  and  then  only  after  such  and  such  periods  of  deliberation. 
Not  only  have  iliov  a  i  iiilu  :o'do  this,  lint  it  is  wis-.-  that  the  fundamental  law 
lermanoitcy.  and  not  lie  liable  to  fluctuation 
and  change  l>v  every  ebullition  of  passion. 

This  Ounslitiifii.-ii  provides  that  after  the  year  IM'A  it  may  lie  changed  by 
the  Legislature  In-  a.  two  thirds  vote,  of  each  House,  submitting  to  the  people 
the  question  whether  i  hoy  will  hold  a  eonveution  tor  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ing lite  Constitution.  1  bold  that,  when  a  ConsriniTion  provides  one  time  of 
change,  by  every  rule  of  interpret  alien  it  excludes  all  other  times;  and  when 
it  prescribe?  on!;  mode  of  change,  it  excludes  all  other  modes.  I  hold  that 
it  is  the  fair  intendment  iiiul  inierpre.tatieri  of  tins  Constitution  that  it  is  not 
to  be  changed  milii  utier  [lie  year  18G1,  and  dam  only  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  instrument.  11'  it  were  true  thai  this  Constitution  was  the  act 
and  deed  of  the  people  of  Kansas — if  it  were  true  that  it  embodied  their  will 
— I  hold  that  such  a  provision  against  change  for  a  siirikiont  length  of  time 
lo  enable  the  pcop!e  to  test  lis  pcact  ical  workings  would  bo  a  wise  provision, 
and  not  liable  to  objection,  That  people  are  noi  capaiile  of  self-government 
who  can  not  mako  a  Cotir-liiulion  under  which  they  are  willing  to  live  for  a 
period  of  six  years  without  change,  I  do  not  object  thai  this  Constitution 
can  not  be  changed  until  aficr  WiH,  provided  yon  siiow  me  that  it  be  the  act 
and  deed  of  the  people,  and  embodies  their  will  now.  If  it  be  not  their  act 
and  deed,  vou  have  no  right  to  list  it  upon  tlicm  for  u  day—not  for  an  hour 
—not  for  an  instant ;  for  it  is  a  violation  of  the  great  principle  of  free  gov- 
ernment to  force  it  upon  them. 

The  President  of  the  United  eiia'cs  teiis  us  that  he  sce.s  no  objection  to  in- 
serting a  clause  in  the  act  of  admission  declaratory  of  the  right  of  the  people 
of  Kansas,  with  the  conseni  of  the  tirsl  Legislature,  ;o  change  this  Conslita- 
tion.  notwithstanding  the  provision  which  ii  contains  that  it  shall  not  be 
changed  until  after  the  year  1804.  Where  does  Congress  gel.  power  to  in- 
tervene and  change  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  a  slate?  If  this  Con- 
stitution declares,  as  1  insist  it  does,  that  ii.  shall  not  be  changed  until  after 
1SG4.  what,  right  has  Congress  to  intervene,  to  alter,  or  annul  that  provision 
prohibiting  alteration  ?  If  you  tan  annul  one  provision,  you  may  another, 
and  another,  and  another,  until  yon  have  destroyed  the  entire  instrument. 
I  deny  your  right  to  annul ;  I  deny  your  right,  to  change,  or  even  to  construe 
the  meaning  of  a  -ingle  clause  of  this  Consliiufioii.  If  it  be  the  act  and  deed 
of  the  people  of  Kansas  and  becomes  their  fuudamcuial  law,  it  is  sacred ; 
you  have  no  right  to  touch  it,  no  right  to  construe  it.  no  right  to  determine 
its  meaning  ;  it  is  theirs,  not  yours.  You  must  rake  it  as  it  is,  or  reject  it  as 
a  whole;  but  put  not  your  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  instrument  if  it  bo 
their  act  and  deed.  Whenever  ibis  government  undertakes  to  construe  state 
Constitutions  and  to  recognize  -he  right  of  the  people  of  a  state  to  aet  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  provided  in  their  Constitution ;  whenever  it  under- 
takes to  give  a  meaning  to  a  clac.se  of  a  state  Constitution,  which  that  state 
has  not  given;  whenever  il  undena.kes  to  do  thai,  and  its  right  is  acknowl- 
edged, farewell  lo  state  rights,  farewell  io  slate  sovereignty  ;  your  slates  he- 
come  mere  provinces,  dependencies,  with  no  more  independence  and  no 
more  rights  than  liie  counties  of  the  different  states.  This  doctrine,  that 
Congress  may  intervene,  and  annul,  construe,  or  change  a  clause  in  a  state 
Constitution,!  subverts  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  complex 
system  of  government  rests. 

"  I'pon  this  point,  the  Committee  on  Territories,  in  t'.e  majority  report,  find 
themselves  constrained  to  dissent  from  (he  doctrine  of  the  President,     They 
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SPP  no  necessity,  and,  if  1  understand  the  report,  no  legal  authority  on  the 
™rr  <rf  ronsr.es;  io  h'.'.rv;-,.!:  ;i.r..l  ■■on.-ruo  this  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
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dj-,  not  the  lawful,  mod:1.  There  :11c  1»u  modes  of  changing  the  Constitu- 
tion of  a  state— one  lavi'iil,  the  other  revolutionary.  'I.'ho  lawful  mode  is  tin; 
one  prescribed  in  the  instrument.  The  revolutionary  mode  is  one  in  viola- 
iion  of  the  instrument,  Tim  rei  olurionary  nioiie  may  In;  peaceful  or  may  be 
forcible;  that  depends  or.  whether  I  hero  i-  resistance.  If  a  people  are  unan- 
imous in  favor  of  a  change,  if  nobody  opposes  it,  the  revolutionary  means 
may  bo  a  peaceful  remedy:  but  if,  in  Hie  progress  of  the  revolution,  while 
yon  are  making  the  change,  yon  meet  with  resistance,  then  it  becomes  civil 
war,  treason,  lvbckioei.  if  y.r.i  :]:]■,  a:i:l  a  s ■.:;.::*.•  -aid  nwolmiuu  if  von  succeed. 

i  say,  then,  the  ino:!o  pointed  out  in  the  liiil  of  lligbt-  is  llie  revolutionary 
mode,  and  not  the  lawful  means  provided  in  the  instrument;  but  if  the 
Committee  on  Territories  be  right  in  saying  that  this  is  u  lawful  mode,  then 
ike  recommendation  of  'lie.  President,  thru  Congress  should  recognize  the 
right  to  do  it  by  the  iir.st  Legislature,  violates  this  Constitution.  Why? 
The  President  recommends  us  10  recognise  their  rights  through  the  Legis- 
lature, and  in  that-  mode  alone.  The.  Bill  of  Rights  snys  (be  people  shall  do 
it  in  such  manner  as  they  please.  Tf  the  cousin. clion  given  by  the  Commit- 
tee 011  Territories  bo  right,  von  dure  not  vote  tor  (In:  1 'resident's  proposition 
to  recognize  the  right  of  tin:  first  Legislature,  to  do  it,  for  yon  give  a  con- 
struction to  the  instrument,  in  i  iolai.ion  of  its  terms, 

Mr.  Hammond.   Will  the  senator  from  Illinois  allow  me  to  interrupt  him 

;]/r,   linnii !,!:■<.   Willi  a  greal  deal  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  Hmumortil  1  understood  the  si  nator  to  say  just  now  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  look  into  Ike  Const  it  ui  ion  of  it  slate  and  place  a  construction 
upon  it.  If  that  be  true,  1  would  inquire  of  the  senator  from  Illinois  how  is 
Congress  to  know  whether  a  (.'(institution  is  republican  or  not?  If  it  beti'ue, 
I  would  inquire  of  him,  further,  why  is  lie  here  uo'.v  discussing  and  placing 
it  construction  upon  lite  Constitution  of  Kansas? 

Mr.  J)oni//us.  1  will  take  great  pleo-uro  in  answering  tlie  f;o.nileman  from 
South  Carolina.  I  have  a  right  to  look  in;')  this  Constitution  to  see  wheth- 
er, in  my  opinion,  it  is  republican.  T  have  this  right  lo  look  at  it  only  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  my  vote.  The  judgment  en  which  I  base  my"  vote 
is  one  binding  on  uo'ioo'y  but  myself.  I  am  talking  now,  not  on  forming  a 
construction  by  which  members  of  Congress  ate  to  {.-ovetn  themselves,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  your  right  lo  place  a  construction  upon  this  Constitution 
binding  upon  the  people  and  government  of  Kansas.  Give  mo  the  power  to 
construe  the  Constitution  of  Knnsss  nuihorilutivuJy,  and  then  I  have  the 
power  to  change  it,  to  alter  it,  to  annul  it,  to  make  it  mean  what  I  please, 
ami  not  what  (bey  mean. 

Mi:  ilainviond.  1  should  have  thought  ;bat  the  senator  would  have  de- 
nounced the  attempt  to  construe  tiie  Constitution,  and  left  the  matter  there, 
after  having  asserted  that  no  such  power  exists  ;  but  when  be  goes  on  to  con- 
strue it  himself,  be  is  inconsistent  with  bis  first  proposition  that  there  is  no 

Mr.  iMitr/hs.  i:o,  sir;  I  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to  construe  it  author- 
itatively for  the  people  of  Kansas.  I  am  not  (Jeuyiiijj  Hie  right  of  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  to  put  bis  own  construction  upon  it.  I  am  not  de- 
nying the  right  of  each  senator  here  to  make  up  bis  ov.'n  mind  in  regard  to 
it.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  senator  here  to  do  that  for  himself ;  but  that  is 
only  to  satisfy  bis  own  judgment  and  bis  own  conscience  in  regulating  his 
vote  upon  the  question.  Tlie  point  T  am  arguing  is  whether  this  Congress 
has  any  power,  by  a  rule  of  construction,  to  change  the  Constitution  of  a 
state,  and  make  its  construction,  binding  on  the  authorities  and  people  of 
that  state.  I  repeat,  if  ibis  Congress  can  exercise  that  power,  there  is  an 
end  of  state  rights,  an  end  of  state  toveroignty :   Ibis  government  becomes  a. 
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eonsolidaled  government,  nn  empire,  n  central  power,  vith  provinces  ami 
lie] ifu deucics.  and  ceases  to  be  a  eouleiierailou  of  sovereign  and  independent 
states.  I  am  arguing  against  the  propriety  of  Congress  m-ceding  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  rim  President  to  strike  ill, it  mini  blow  at  the  .sovereignty  of 
t.Jio  states  of  this  Union. 

But,  sir,  my  friend  tVom  Ohio,  who  t  :.n  not  accede  quite  to  this  doctrine 
of  Ihe  President  any  more  Ihim  Ihe  CuiiimUleo  on  Territories  cat],  proposes 
(o  remedy  tiiis  matter  in  a  d  i ft 'u rent,  way.  Hi:  has  offered,  an  amendment; 
which  I'  n.-k  ihe  cltirk  to  read. 

Tim  clerk  read  the  Folkm  nig  .'um'tuhueii:,  intcnocd  to  be  proponed  by  Jlr. 
Pugh,  to  the  ameudmeot  in  ended  to  In:  propound  by  31;-,  (irccn  to  the  hill 
(S.,  N.  IG1)  "  for  llio  admission  of  ihe-  Stale  of  Jvatisos  in  to  lire  Union :  At 
the  end  thereof  mid  tin:  following  section: 

,;  Sec.  — .  Ami  !«t  't  fi'.rtha-  awnlcd.  Thai:  liie  admission  of  the  Slates  of 
Minnesota  and  Kansas  into  Iln;  Union.  I:y  ibis  ai:t,  shall  never  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  deny,  limit,  or  otherwise  impair  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  said 
states,  with  the  assent  of  the:::  Legislature-,  -cveiiilly,  al  all  (lines,  to  alter, 
reform,  or  abolish  their  form  of  government,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper,  so  ihn.1  Ihe  same  be  -till  republican  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Doughs.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  object  my  friend  from  Ohio 
expects  to  accomplish  by  mi-  proviso,  tlint  nothing  in  liie  net  of  admission 
shall  bu  construed  lo  deny,  limit,  or  otherwise  impair  the  right  of  the  people 
to  chnnj-io  their  Const itnii on.  Who  over  dreamed  thni  there  was  any  thing 
in  the  uet  of  admission  which  could  he  so  construed  ?  It  is  not  the  act  of 
admission  to  which  we  are  alluding 1  it  is  the  provision  in  this  Constitution 
which  -.0-  it  shnli  not  he  changed  until  after  I86i. 

Nobody  preteinis  that  you  can  put  any  ihiog  in  the  net  of  admission  which 
would  limit  this  right.  Whnr  I  am  denying  is  your  right  to  put  any  thin;; 
in  the  act  of  adinission  eiiher  lo  liuii!,  or  extend,  or  construe  the  Constitu- 
tion. Nobody  pretends  that  this  act  of  adinission  aiiecis  this  point  at  all. 
The  objection,  if  it  be  an  objection,  is  in  the  Constitution  itself,  not  in  the 
act  of  admission. 

Then  what  legal  eli'oet  would  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Ohio 
have  if  it  should  be  adopted?  I  presume  no  one  pretends  that  it  would  have 
any  legal  effect.  Is  there  a  senator  here  «  ho  pretends  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  sonntor  from  Ohio  would  confer  any  power  or  author- 
ity on  the  people  of  Kansas  io  change  iheir  Coiisiilutioii  which  they  would 
not  have  without  it?  I  am  informed  liie  senator  from  Ohio  said,  io  his 
speech  in  explanation  of  ii,  lliat  it  did  not  confer  any  right  which  the  people 
would  not  otherwise  have.  Then  why  adopt  ii ':  I  can  conceive  of  but  one 
motive,  and  that  is  to  loud  the  people  ro  infer  that  tbov  have  secured  a  right 
by  that  proviso  which  they  rouiiy  have  not.  £01 — to  lead  them  to  snpposo  that 
they  have  gained  an  advantage  which  :.i:  reality  (bey  do  not  possess.  Is  that 
the  object?  Is  it  (he  objeel  i"  obviate  no  objection,  and  yet,  in  fact,  to  leave 
the  objection  in  foil  force?  Why,  I  ask,  is  it  proposed  to  put  that  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  if  it  has  no  legitimate  effect— if  it  does  not  give  the  people 
any  right,  any  privilege,  which  ihey  won  Id  noi  possess  «  iibout.  it?  Perhaps 
I  may  be  asked,  on  tiie  contrary,  v.dtn.t  is  the  objection  to  putting  it  in?  It 
may  be  said  it  is  only  too  cxpri.—ioi!  of  the  itidividnnl  opinion  of  the  members 
of  Congress.  I  will  leil  you  my  objection  io  pulling  ibis  clause  in  the  act 
of  admission.  T  object  lo  inserting  any  clause  in  the  act  of  admission  that 
expresses  any  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  respect  to  the  propriety  id' 
any  provision  in  the  Constitution.  If  you  may  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
propriety  of  one  clause,  allhongb  it  br;s  no  legal  eifec'.  to  change  it,  you  may 
on  Ihe  propriety  of  another  clause.      Suppose,  for  instance,  the  senator  from 
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New"  York  should  offer  mi  amcuilaicnt  that  nothie  g  contained  in  this  act  of 
admission  tli all  he  construed  to  sanction  cr  tolerate  the  right  to  hold  proper  ty 
in  man;  or  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  lie  construed  to  authorize  or 
permit  slave liol ding  in  said  state  ;  or  should  propose  ro  insert  an  opinion  that 
sluvehohting  nas  a  crime. ;  would  Southern  men  think  there  was  no  objection 
to  it  because  it  had  no  legal  eilect?  Are  yon  witling  that  Congress  shall  set 
the  example  of  inserting,  in  acts  of  admission,  clause-  tout  pronounce  judg- 
ment against  the  dooiesiic  msiitutious  of  a  state?  Are  you  willing  that  a 
Congress  composed  of  a  majority  of  lice-state  men  shall  put  clause?  in  an  net 
of  admission  condeouiing  slavelioldiug?  Or,  if  »c  were  a  minority,  would 
we  be,  willing  that  yon  should  put  a  clause  in  an  act  of  admission  condemning 
otu-  free  institutions? 

Now,  sir,  I  hold  lltitt  Congress  has  no  righr  to  pronounce  it;  opinion  even 
upon  the  propriety  of  any  local  or  domestic  institution  of  any  state  of  this 
Union.  Each  state  is  sovereign,  with  the  unlimited  and  unrestricted  power 
and  right  to  manage  its  h>eal  and  internal  coincnis  to  suit  itself  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  warn  gentle- 
men that  when,  in  order  to  catch  a  little  pcjailar  fa  cor,  they  set  the  example 
of  backing  up  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  enormous  fraud  by  putting  a  clause  in 
the.  hill  having  no  legal  tired,  hut  cxpres-hig  opinions  upon  the  propriety 
of  this1  or  that  clause  of  a  stale.  Constitution,  tiny  are  selling  mi  example 
that  may  return  upon  them  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  pleasant.  I  protest 
against.  Congress  interfering  either  to  annul  or  construe,  o:  express  opinions 
upon  the  propriety  of  this  clause  or  that  clause  of  the.  Constitution.  I  re- 
peat, if  the  Constitution  he.  the  act  anil  died  of  the  pcopie  of  Kansas,  and  if 
its  provisions  are  not  it;  violatem  of  ilio  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  people  had  a  right  to  put  them  there,  and  yen  have  no  right  to  touch 
them  or  to  pronounce- judgment,  upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  hack  to  the  question,  Ought  we  (o  receive  Kansas 
into  the  Union  with  t.iic  Lccomp::u!  Constitution?  Is  there  ,s a i isfatio ry  ev. 
idencc  that  it  is  the  act  ami  deed  of  that,  people — that  it  embodies  their  will? 
Is  the  evidence  saiisfaclory  that  the  people  el"  that,  Territory  have  been  left 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way?  I  think  not.  I  do  nut  ackiueA  ledge  the  propriety,  or  justice,  or  force 
of  that  special  pleading  v.-akh  attempt-,  by  teelmicaliocs.  (o  fasten  a  Con- 
stitution upon  a  people  which,  it  is  admitted,  they  would  have  voted  down 
if  they  had  had  a  chance  to  do  so,  and  « inch  docs  not  embody  their  will. 
Let  me  ask  gentlemen  from  the  South,  if  the  case  had  been  reversed,  would 
they  have  taken  the  same  view  of  i  he  subject  ■  Suppose  it,  were  ascertain- 
ed, beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  tint,  three  fourth-  of  tbe  per: pic  of  Kansas  were 
in  favor  of  a  shareholding  state,  and  a  convention  had  been  assembled  by 
just  such  means  and  under  just  such  circumstances  as  brought  the.  Lo.oomp- 
ton  Convention  together;  and  suppose  that  when  i:  assembled  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  three  fouribs  of  ihe  convention  were  rrce-soilers,  while  three 
fourths  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  a  shivehohhug  state  ;  suppose  an  elec- 
tion took  place  in  the  Territory  daring  the  sitting  of  the  convention,  winch 
'■■  vol  oped  the  fact  that  the  convention  die.  not  represent  the  people  ;  suppose 
that  convention  of  .h'ree-soilcr;  hail  proceeded  to  make  a  Constitution  and 
allowed  the  people  to  vote  for  it.  hut  il"t  against  it,  and  llms  forced  a  Free- 
soil  Constitution  upon  a  sla.vel.oh'.iisg  people  against  their  will — would  via-., 
gentlemen  from  the  South,  have,  submitted  tu  the  outrage?  Would  you 
have  come  up  here  and  demanded  that  the  .Free,  soil  Constitution,  adopted 
at  an  election  where  all  the  affirmative  votes  were  received,  mid  all  the  neg- 
ative votes  rejected,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  have  been  voted  down  if  the 
negative  votes  had  been  received,  should  be  accepted?  Would  you  have 
said  that  it  was  fair,  that  it  was  honest,  to  force  an  Abolition  Constitution  on 
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a  slareholding  people  against  thc.ii  will  ?  Would  yon  not  have  come  forward 
and  have  said  to  us  that  von  denied  that  ii  w-;is  the  embodiment  of  the  pub- 
lic will,  and  demanded  that  ii-  should  lie  scut  hack  to  the  people  to  be  voted 
upon,  so  as  to  ascertain  tin;  fact?  Would  vol;  not  have  said  to  us  that  you 
were  willing  to  live  up  to  the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  to  leave  the  peo- 
ple perfecllv  tree  k>  form  si.it.-li  institutions  as  (hey  please;  and  that,  if  we 
would  only  "send  tliat  ( institution  back  and  1st  tin;  people  have  a  fair  vote 
upon  it,  you  would  abide  the  result?  Suppose  we,  being  a  Northern  major- 
ity, had  said  to  you,  "No;  we  have  secured  a  sectional  advantage,  and  we 
intend  to  hold  it';  and  wo  will  i'oiee  ihis  Constitution  upon  an  unwilling  peo- 
ple merely  because  we  have  the  power  to  do  it::'  would  you  have  said  that 
was  fair? 

Mi:  llunmonJ.    Will  the  senator  allow  me  to  answer  him  ': 
Mr.  Douglas.  Certainly. 

Mr.  llnminaiiiL  As  the:  senator  looked  toward  me  in  asking  his  tpiestion,  1 
will  undertake,  though  without  nulhoriiy,  to  answer  for  (he  slavchouiing  com- 
munity. If,  haviif.'  had  the  power  to  establish  a  skive  holding  Constitution, 
we  had  refrained  from  exercising  it,  and  those  in  favor  of  a  free-state  Con- 
stitution had  established  on-  to  that  cftecl,  1.  say  liiat  the  slaveholders  would 
have  submilled  to  it  until,  through  the  forms  of  coitsiiiaiional  law,  they  could 
have  altered  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.   The  senator  assumes  what  I  did  not  certainly  intend  when 
he  says  that  I  looked  at  liim.      I  was  propounding  the  enestion,  however,  to 
any  senator,  and  am  as  willing  tha!  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  should 
reply  as  any  other,      lie  assumes  as  true,  for  toe  purposes  of  his  answer,  the 
very  fact  that  is  denied— tha;  they  had  the  power. 
Mi:  ll-iiiii/iowl.    Asserted  on  till"  hands,  sir. 
Mi:  Doatfha,   What? 
Mr.  Hammond.   Asserted  that  there  was  a  free-state  majority  when  the 

Mr.  Brown.  The  senator  from  Illinois  asserted  it  to-night. 

Mi:  Douglas,  Yes;  and!  assert  now  that  there  was  a  tree  state  maiorily; 
and  I  assert,  also.  Hint,  one  half  the  counties  of  the  Territory  were  disfran- 
chised, and  not  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of  delegates.  (Applause  in 
the  galleries.) 

Mr.  Hammond.   That,  has  been  answered  over  and  orer  again— 

The  Vke-I'ir.ihkut.    The  senator  from  South  Carolina  will  pause  until  or- 

Mi:  Mason.  I  rise  fo  a  enestion  of  privilege.  If  there  is  again  disorder  in 
this  chamber.  I  shall  msist'opon  the  galleries  being-  cleared, 

Mr.  Brown.  1.  hope  that  order  will  be  enforced.  The  Senate  is  not  a 
theatre. 

Mr.  Toombs.  The  sltHemcu!  iust  mr-.do  bv  the  senator  from  .Illinois  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  I  shall  lake  issue  with  him  when  ite  sits  down.  I  say  it 
is  not  true  in  any  ser.se,  and  I  wdil  answer  it. 

Mr.  Mas'i't.    Mi.  President —  :*■  -..  ■ 

The  Yh-.e-Pri.'siJ.tm.  The  -enafor  from  Yiruiuia  givcvi-.o.lteo  Unit  if  there 
be  a  repetition  of  tire  demons! rations  in  the  galleries  he  will  move  to  clear 

Mr.  M:-i.<<n'-   If  there  is  again  disorder  in  the  galleries,  let  it  — '--   ''    ' 


e  it  may,  I  si 
i-l'residfii/,   I 


il'lhe  Senate. 


hope  that  these  demonstrations  woold  not  eeeur.  lie  die.  oot  ilien  think  that 
ha  would  have  to  repeat  the  expres-ion  of  chat  hope.  This  iloor  is  covered 
by  persons  not  members  of  the  Senate,  adiuir'ed  by  the  consent  of  the  hotly 
unanimously,  ami  certainly  something  is  :ine  '.':,  ;l:e  courtesy  of  the  Senate. 
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The  chair  does  net  believe  these.  demonstrations  will  he  repeated,  arid  thorc- 
fore  lakes  no  further  notice,  of  what  hits  occurred.  The  senator  from  Illinois 
will  proceed. 

Mr..Dowidas.  The  interposition  of  the  denial  (hat  about  otic  half  of  the 
counties  were  disfranchised,  I.  presume,  can  have  but  very  little  weight  on 
the  argument,  Jt  has  been  proven  over  am)  over  again.  In  my  estimation 
the  proof  is  conclusive  as  to  the  fifteen  comities,  uni.i  satisfactory,  I  think,  as 

■"■"".con,  heing  lialf  the  counties  of  the  Territory,  that,  there  were  not  sitcli 
s  and  registration  as  authorized  u  vole  for  delegates.      It  has  been 

f  roved,  however,  that,  there  was  net  a  great  many  votes  in 
believe  the  president  of  the  eunvcnii'.'n  estimates  that  there 
were  not  more  than  lllieen  hundred  or  two  thousand  in  those  counties. 
Suppose  that  was  all.  There  were  only  a,  little  over  two  thousand  voles 
polled  at-  the  oleeiian  of  delegates  in  the  other  nineteen  eounties  which  elect- 
ed all  the  delegates.  If  the  di-fraru  hisei!  counties  coiiiaincd  iii'teen  hundred 
voters,  is  it  not  conclusive  that,  with  the  addition  of  live  or  sis  hundred  per- 
sons in  the  other  counties-,  ihey  eoul'.l  have  changed  die  result?  Having 
leen  disfranchised  in  one  half  the  eounties.  the  friends  of  those  who  Were  dis- 
franchised may  not  have  voted  hi  the  olhcv  colonies,  because  they  hail  no 
hope  of  overcoming  the.  majority  in  the  other  half.  1  did  not  intend  to  go 
into  the  argument  on  ihat  point  agi.in,  ami  I  should  not.  have  alluded  to  it 
now  but  for  the  fact  that  the  senator  from  t-'om!i  Carolina  had  to  assume  as 
true,  what  I  understood  not  to  be  true,  in  order  to  predicate  his  answer  upon 
if,  that  he,  us  a  Son:!. em  man,  would  vote,  to  neurit  the  state  if  the  case  had 
been  reversed,  and  a  iYee-siate  t.onslliulion  was  being  forced  upon  an  unwill- 
ing people,  with  the  knowledge  that  ii  did  not  reflect  the  sentiments  of  that 

Mr.  Hammnnd.  A  How  mo  to  sny  thai:  if  the  slaveholders,  tinder  these  cir- 
cumstances, had  never  hmi  a  majority  at  all,  lln-y  woukl,  nevertheless,  have 
submitted  until  they  could  alter  the  <  ■■: institution,  if  they  could  possibly  do  it. 

Mr.  ./Jaui/.'ns.  I  can  only  say,  then,  (hat  they  arc  a  very  submissiie  peo- 
ple.    [Laughter.] 

Air.  llnimiif.h'l.    Xot.  at  all. 

Mr.  Jtoigks.  I  have  never  seen  the  day  when  T  would  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the.  a.ction  ui"  a  minority  forcing  a  l.-onsiituiion  on  an  unwilling  peo- 
ple against  their  will  bc<.:aa;:i  it  bad  got  an  advantage.  It  violates  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  government ;  it  violates  I  he  foaihhiiions  oil  which  all 
free  government  rests:  it  is  a  proposition  in  violaiion.  of  the  Democratic 
creed;  in  violation  of  il.c  iiepubliean  creed;  in  violation  of  the  American 
creed;  in -violation  of  the  creed  of  every  party  which  professes  to  be  govern- 
ed by  die  principles  of  free  instituthms  mul  fair  elections. 

Air.  U'miinimd.  \Vi;l  ihc  senator  allow  me  to  say  ore  word  more?  If  the 
slaveholders,  under  ihe  eii  cum  stances  ibat  In.'  stated,  v:a\\  a.  minority,  they 
would  have  submitted.  If  they  were  a  majority,  as  I.  assume,  they' would 
have  submitted  until,  under  the  lorn  is  of  constitutional  aiw,  they  couid  have 
pronerly  assorted  their  power. 

Mr.  .D-iiiitliif.  T  nndevstood  the  senator  lo  say  Ihat  ;  Iniost  say  to  him  that 
I  wouhl  rather  not  repeat  cue-a  i  ;>:;•-  on  ihe  same  point  over  and  over  again. 
T  am  very  feeble  to-night,  and  shall  probably  not  have  ^.length  enough  lo  go 
through  with  my  remarks.  I  only  desire  lo  sny  on  Ihat.  point  that  I  regard 
the  principle  involved  here  as  vital  and  i'nuiiainental,  as  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  free  government,  and  ihe  violation  of  It  as  a-  death-blow  to  state 
rights  a.nd  state  sovereignty.  But,  sir,  I  pass  on.  If  you  admit  Kansas  with 
the  Locompton  Cnnsi nation,  you  also  admit,  her  with  the  state  government 
which  has  been  brought  into  existence  under  ii.  Is  the  c-Idenee  satisfacto- 
ry that  that  sttite  government  has  been  fairly  and  honestly  elected?     Is  tho 
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evidence  satisfactory  llial  the  clcelions  were  fairly  ami  honestly  held,  and 
fairly  and  honestly  returned  ?  Von  have  all  seen  the  evidence  showing  the 
fraudulent  voting;  the.  forged  i-elmns,  from  precinct  after  precinct,  changing 
the  result  not  only  upon  ihe  legislative  ticket,  lint  also  Tip™  the  ticket  for 
governor  and  slate  officers.  The  false  return"  in  regard  lo  Delaware  Cross- 
ing, changing  the  complexion  of  tin:  Legislature,  are-  admitted.  The  evi- 
dence is  equally  conducive  as  lo  the  Shiiv.aioe  Precinct,  li:e  Oxford  l.'recitict, 
tin;  Kicknpoo  l'rocmct,  anil  man;,  others  making  a  (Idler,  nee  of  some  three 
thousand  votes  in  the  geneva]  aggregate,  and  cijnnill n^  'ho  whole,  rcsuit  of 
the  election.  Yet,  sir,  we  are  called  upon  to  admit  Kansas  ivith  the  slate 
government,  thus  brought  into  existence  no;,  only  by  fraudulent  Toting,  hut 
forged  returns,  sustained  hy  perjury.  '!'he  Senate  well  recollects  the  efforts 
that  I  made  before  ilie  suiijcot  was  referred  to  tin:  eoiiiiuiitec.  and  since,  to 
ascertain  to  whom  the  c.erllheates  of  election  in  re  awarded,  that  we  might 
know  whether  they  wore  given  to  the  men  boncsliy  eleet.cd,  or  to  the  met] 
whose  elections  depended  upon  forgery  and  perjury.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
now  to  whom  those  eertiflcati  -  hai  ■  been  issued,  if  thej  have  been  issued  at 
all?  Can  any  man  tell  me.  whether  we  are  installing,  l'.y  receiving  this  slate 
government,  ollieco.s  whose  sole  lira:  depends  upon  forgery,  or  those  whose  ti- 
tie  depends  upon  popular  votes  ?  We  have.  Ufa  calling  for  that  information 
for  about  three  months,  hut  we.  have  called  in  vain.  One  day  the  rumor 
wouid  be  that  Mr,  Calhoun  wonld  declare  the  free-slate  ticket  elected,  and 
next  day  that  be  would  dcidare  the  pro  slavery  ticket  <  felled.  So  it  has  al- 
ternated, like  the  chills  ami  fever,  day  niter  day,  until  within  the  last  three 
days,  when  the  action  of  Congress  became  :•.  li'lle  dubious,  when  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  h,"ottho.vn  men  were  willing  to  vote  for  a.  state  government  de- 
pending upon  fbrgerv  and  perjury,  and  !hi  n  ivc  tied  that  lie:  president  of  ihe 
Loeompton  Convention  addresses';',  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Khrr  n  ™™-s- 
piijier  in  this  city,  telling  wdiat  he  thinks  is  -1--  ■■  ■  ■  ''  ■'■ 
savs  it  is  trite  that  he  has  received  no  answi 
ertior  Denver;  he  has  no  oilicial  inforniaiioii  on  ihe  subject;  but,  from  r. 
mors  and  unofiicia!  in  formation,  he  is  now  satisiied  thai  I  he  Delaware  Cross- 
ing return  was  a  fraud  ;  ili.it.  it  will  ho  set  aside  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
result  will  be  that  certificates  will  ho  issued  lo  the  free-state  men.  I  do  not 
mean  to  denv that  Mr.  Calhoun  mac  think  sueh  will  he  Ihe  result;  but,  while 
ho  may  think  so,  I  would  rather  know  how  ihe  fact  is.  His  thoughts  are  not 
important,  but  the  fact  is  vital  hi  osic.bihliiug  the  honcslv  or  dishonesty  cf  Ihe 
state  government  which  we  are  about  to  rccognire.  It  so  happens  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  litis  no  more  power,  no  more,  authority  over  Ihat  question  now  than 
the  senator  from  Missouri,  or  any  other  member  of  this  body.  The  cele- 
brated Lecompten  schedule  provides  that, 

"In  case  of  removal.  AnsKsri;.  or  disability  of  Ihe.  president  of  this  con- 
vention to  diseliarge  the  duties  herein  itnoosod  on  him,  ihe  president  pro  tem- 
pore, cf  this  convention  dtall  perform  said  cuties  ;  and  in  case  of  absence,  re- 
fusal, or  disabilily  of  flu-  president  pro  tempore,  a  oomniiii.ee  consisting  of 
seven,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  discharge  the  dotics  required  of  the  pres- 
ident of  this  convention/' 

As  Mr.  Calhoun  is  absent  from  the.  Territory,  and,  hy  reason  of  that  ab- 
sence, is  deprived  of  all  r.r.thorilv  over  ihe  subject-mail  or,  and  as  Ihe  president 
pro  tempore  has  succeeded  to  his  powers,  is  it  satisfactory  far  the  deposed 
president  to  address  a.  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  cltar  announcing  his  private 
opinion  as  to  who  litis  been  elected:'  I  should  like  lo  knoe.-who  the  president 
pro  tempore  is,  and  where  ho  is:  and  if  he  is  in  Kansas  ■■■-  be:  her  ho  has  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  which  ihe  cx-presider.i  Calhoun  has  announced.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  ihat  president  pro  tempore  has  already  issued 
bis  certificate  to  Ihe  pr o-slu very  nit ;n  in  liansas,  while  JLr.  Calhotra  expresses 
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the  opinion  in  the  Star  that  the  certificate  will  bo  issued  to  the  free-state 
men?  If  that  problem  pro  tnnpon:  |w  heeoiue  ?,  faeuive  (Voin  justice,  and 
escaped  from  the  .territory,  I  should  like  then  to  bw  who  ave  the  commit- 
tee of  seven  t„!t  iveve  to  take  his  place;  and  whether  tbov,  or  a  maioritv  of 
them,  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Calhoun  has  come  - 
Inasmuch  as  this  opinion  i>  published  to  the  world  just  before  the  vote  is  to 
he  taken  I -.me,  and  is  expected  to  catch  1  Fie  voles  of some  eycen  members  of 
one  body  or  the  oilier,  I  should  like  10  know  whether  ceiiilioatcs  have  been 
issued-  ami,  it  so,  by  whom,  and  lowborn  ■  where  the  president  pro  tempore. 
?  where  the  commutes  of  seven  may  he  found  ?  and  then  wo  might  know 


s  Legislature,  and  who  constitute  iho  slate  e-nvermncrt 
which  m  o  are  to  bring  into  bchie:.  We  iire  not  oulv  to  admit  .Kansas  with  a 
l-onsut  alien,  but  n-nh  a  stato  government ;  -.villi  :i  eovcrnor,  ::  Le-^biture  a 
Judiciary;  ivilh  executive,  leobhuive,  judicial,  and  mmislerial  oikcers  in- 
asmuch, as  we  are  h':l  by  the  President  that  the  iiisi  Lce>!aturo  mav  take 
steps  to  call  a  convenien  10  change  the  Constitution.  1  s!:nll;,l  ii!ie  to' know 
of  whom  that  Lemshuiirc  is  couii:osed  :  Inasmuch  a;  the  governor  would 
have  [he  power  lo  veto  an  aot  of  the  Legislature  cabin-  a  oonvon'ion  I 
Bhouldhke  to  know  who  is  governo:,  so  that  I  mav  judge  whether  he  would 
veto  such  an  act  J  Cannot  our  good  liici.ds  gel  ih;:  prcsid,  m  pro  tempore  of 
the  convention  ,o  write  a  Icilor  to  (he  War?  Can  they  nor  procure  a  letter 
from  tho  committee  el  seven  V      Can  iboy  not  clear  up  i  h  iM  mv.tcrv   and  re- 

hove  our  suspicious  as  of  any  thin;;  unfair  or  foul  in  the  arrangement  of 

t;.:s  einitcr .'      Let  us  i;r...-.v  how  the  fact  is. 

H,™  '  PUff tiUn  '■'  Vd;  iJ  r\'-'^lvA  ,0  rro>ltc  ™ra  "Pprchmaon  than 

lo,. e  was  bolore.  j..s  Jong  r.s  .Mr.  Calhoun  look  the  gro/.nd  thai  ho  would 
never  declare  the  rcsub  and  Lccomnton  was  adiuincd.  and  that  if  it  was 
not  admitted,  he  would  never  make  the  decision,  .here  seemed  to  be  some 
reason  in  Ins  course  ;  but  when,  u.tor  taking  thai  ground  lor  monlhs  ii  he- 
came  understood  that  I,  coinpton  was  de or  v. as  lingeving  ana  languish".. 

rag,  and  like 

ti'x,  «i  iieces,,,rv  (o  be  gr.en  in  order  to  secure  .hem.  we  lind  this  letter 
published  by  the  ucposod  ex-urcsidenr.  giving  id-;  opinion  when  he  had  no 
power- over  the  subject ;  and  when  it  ;.;,,,  ;.  ■,  bT  :h.,  Cou-tiicuion  itself  tluu 
ano.ner  man  or  aneihcr  body  of  men  inn  die  decision  in  their  (nods  ii  is 
calculated  to  arouse  oor  suspicious  as  lo  what  Hie  result  will  be  niter  Le- 
rompton  is  admitted. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  lliis  bill,  before  I  was  com- 
pel.ed  to  a'l.-ent  myseh  iVom  the  Senate  on  account  o-iickues;.  und  1  presume 
(he  same  has  been  i.  e  cas,  during  i:,v  ab.c-ice.  math  was  said  on  the  Slr-Tv 
uimslioum  collection  wnk  the  adm      ,   n,t  1  In  1,  n,  „  ] 

labored  to  piooucc  1:,e  impression  thai  the  whole  opposition'  to  ,ne  admission 
ausos  oiu  ol  thclaei  mat  the  Lecompton  Comtitalion  mr.i,os  Kansas  a  slave 
state.  Jam  sure  [hat  no  gentleman  here  will  dome  the  iuinsrioo  <o  us,or'  or 
suppose  that  my  oppc.ilion  is  predicated  on  tin.t  coilvhicriuion.  in  view  ofthe 
act  that  my  speech  against  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  ilio  Leeouoitmi 
Consulutton  was  made  on  the  ilfh  of  December.  !w„  we.  !;s  before  iho  vo'te 
«:i- taken  upon  ihc  shivery  clause  in  fcji.iss,  and  when  the  ;-encial  imures- 
sion  was  that  the  p-o-slavety  clan-  would  be  exoinded.  j  nredicaied  pit 
or,po.n,:;i:  :l;en,  as  I  do  now,  upon  iho  ,.;ro„mi  that  il  ,vas  a.  viol:,:ion  of  tin. 
tn  n  da  menial  p.nuciplcs  ol  ,rovcrni!-Xru,  a  ,;,|a:i(,n  (:f  p,:lp,;[al.  i()vnvi„utT  „ 
violatiotl  of  the  Dcinocraric  platform,  a.  violation  of  all  party  phiii'oims,  and 
a  fa.al  blow  to  (.no  indepeiidonee  of  the  new  stales.  I  mid  vim  then  that,  von 
had  no  more  right  to  losce  a  IVee-siate  fonsiiuition  noon  a  people  a.-iius' 
lion  will  than  yon  bad  to  f.roe  a  da.o-,tab  r.^stitaliOn.  Will'e:,  iitJcmcn 
say  that,  on  the  other  side,  slaver,  has  no  miiuenee  in  producing  that  united, 
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is  support  which  we  find  from  geiukmen  living  in  one  scc- 

,.„n  of  [he  Union  in  favor  of  the  Uecompion  Constitution?  If  slavery  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  would  there-  have  been  ho  much  hesitation  about  Mr. 
Cniliouu's  declaring  the  result  of  the  eleetien  prior  to  the  vote  in  Congress? 
I  submit,  then,  whether  wo  ouglu  not  to  discard  the  Slavery  question  alto- 
gether, and  approach  the  real  question  before  us  fairly,  calmly,  dispassion- 
ntelv,  ami  decide  whether,  lnu.  fur  the  shivery  clause,  this  I.ecompton  Con- 
stitution could  reeeive  a  single  vole  in  cither  lioe.se  of  Congress.  Were  it  not 
for  the  slaverv  clause,  would  there,  he  any  ubjeetion  to  sending  it  back  to  the 
people  for  a  vote ?  Were  it  not-  for  the  slavery  clause,  wouhl  there  he  any 
obiection  to  letting  Kansas  wait  mail  she  had  ninety  thousand  people,  instead 
of 'coming  into  the  Union  with  not  over  forty-live  or  fifty  thousand?  Were 
it  not  for  the  Slaverv  question,  would  Kansas  bevo  oeeupiei.l  imy  considerable 
portion  of  out  thoughts ':  wouid  it  ham  divided  and  distracted  p.olitieal  parties 
so  as  Hi  create  bitter  and  acrimonious  feelings '!  '  say  now  to  our  Southern 
friends  that  Twill  aei,  on  this  question  en  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  fur 
themselves,  irrespective  of  the  filer  whether  they  decide  for  or  against  shivery, 
provided  it  he  submitted  to  a  fair  vote  at  a  fair  election,  and  witli  honest 

In  this  connection  there  is  .another  topic  to  which  I  desire  to  allude.  I 
seldom  refer  to  the  coarse  of  newspapers,  or  no'iec  the  articles  which  t.bc.y 

K'dish  in  regard  to  myself;  lint  the.  course  of  the  Washington  Union  has 
a  so  extraordinary  for  the  lasl  two  or  three  nionlhs  that  1  think  it  well 
enough  to  make  some  allusion  to  it.  It  has  read  me  oat  of  the  Democratic. 
pari/ every  other  (lav,  at  least,  fur  two  or  three  mouths,  and  keeps  reading 
me  out  (lane: liter':  ;  and,  as  if  it  had  nut  succeeded,  slid  continues  to  readme 
our,  using  such  terms  us  ''traitor,"  "rcneKfi.de,"  "  deserter,"  and  other  kind 
and  polite  epi'.hol-  of  that,  nature.  Sir.  I  have  no  vindication  to  make  of  my 
Demoeracv  against  the  Washington  Union,  or  any  other  newspaper.  I  am 
willing  to  "allow -niv  history  and  action  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  speak  lor 
themselves  as  to  iiiy  political  principles,  and  my  iuiehty  to  political  obliga- 
tions. The  Washington  Lniun  has  a  personal  grievance.  When  iis  editor 
was  nominated  for  piialic  printer  I  declined  lo  vote  fur  him,  and  stated  (iir.t 
at  some  time  I  might  give  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  Since  I  declined  to  give 
that  vote,  this  scurrilous  abuse,  these  vindictive  and  constant  attacks,  have 
been  repeated  almost  daily  on  me.  Will  me  friend  from  Michigan  read  the. 
article  lo  which  I  allude? 

Mr.  Stuart  read  ■.he  following  editorial  article  from  the  Washington  Union 
of  November  17,  1857: 

"FKEE-aoiLlsii.— Tin-  pritmnv  object  of  all  government,  oi  Us  original  in- 
stitution, is  the  protection  of  person  and  property.  It  is  for  this  alone  that 
men  surrender  a  portion  of  '.heir  natural  lights. 

"  In  order  that  this  object  may  be  fully  accomplished,  it  is  necessary  mat 
thus  protection  should  be  eue.i'.llv  cleaned  to  nil  classes  of  free  cili/.ens  walk- 
out exception.  This,  at  lea^t,  is  a  fundamental  principle  o:  the  Coustilal  ion 
of  ihc  United  States,  which  is  the  original  compact  on  which  all  out  institu- 
tions are  based. 

"Slaves  were  reoogiii/.ed  :r-.  properly  in  ike  lint.-k  eoionics  ul  North  Amer- 
ica, by  the  government  of  (keel  Ih-itain.  be  the  colonial  laws,  and  by  (he  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Under  these  sanctions  vested  rights  have  ac- 
crued to  the  aniouiil  of  some  sixteen  hundred  million  dollars.  It  is  therefore 
the  dutv  of  Congress  and  the  stale  Legislatures  lo  protee;  that  property, 

"The  Constitution  declares  that  'the.  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  on- 
titled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  liie  several  stains.' 
Every  citizen  of  cue  slain  coming  in:o  another  si  ate  has  thcrciore  a  right  to 
lie  protection  ofhis  person,  and  thai  proper:',- which  is  recognized  as  such  by 
P2 
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(he  Constitution  of  Ihe  United  States,  any  law  of  :i  suite  (o  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. So  fiir  front  nay  si  ate  having  a  right  to  deprive  him  of  this  prop- 
erty, it  is  its  boanden  ilnty  to  protect  him  in  its  possession. 

"  If  these  views  arc  correct — and  we  behove  it  would  be.  difficult  to  inval- 
idate them — it  follows  lhat  all  slate  laws,  whether  organic  or  otherwise,  which 
prohibit  a  citizen  of  one-  slate  lVoin  settling  in  another,  and  bringing  his  slave 
property  with  him,  and  most  especially  declaring  it  forfeited,  are  direct  viola- 
tions of  the  original  intention  of  ;i  govcnmieoi  v  l:i>:h,  us  In  fore  stated,  is  I  he 
protection  of  person  and  property,  and  of  the  Cuiisiilniioi!  of  the  United  States, 
which  recogniy.es  [iropeity  in  slaves,  anil  declares  that  '  the  eiti/.ens  of  each 
state,  shall  be  entitled  to  ail  the  privileges  ami  immunities,  of  citizens  in  the 
several  states,'  anion;:  the  most  essentia!  of  v. idea  is  the  protection  of  person 
find  property. 

"What  is  reoognl/.ed  as  properly  by  ihe  Oonslilniiou  of  the  United  States, 
by  a  provision  which  applk  s  oipailly  to  all  the  slates,  has  an  inalienable  right 
to  be  protected  in  all  rhe  states."         *         *         *  * 

"The  prelection  of  property  I  join;.;,  next  to  ihal  of  person,  the  most  inipori- 
ant  object  of  all  go.  id  govern  in oni,  ,aal  property  in  slaves  being  recognized  by 
the  Corrsl.ttation  of  rhe  United  .Stales,  as  veil  as  originally  by  all  the  old  thir- 
teen states,  we  have  never  dualitcd  thai,  ihe  emancipation  of  slaves  in  those 
states  where  it  previously  existed,  by  ai  arbitrary  act  of  the.  Legislature,  was 
a  grnsj  violation  of  the  righis  of  property."  *  *         *         * 

"  The.  ciiancijitttk.!!  "flic,  iisw  u/i/:,'.  ,Ver,''.:  ;■;>  K!n!<>  tms  then,  as  prl.doushj 
$lnled,a  gross  outi-a-:-:.  on.  .'/it  ri'---hti  ';..■'' /'■■(, ■■«  ,-iij.  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  a  vol- 
untary rciiiiij  ni  -I  i  me  1 1 1  on  the  part,  of  the  ov,  iicits.  li  was  an  net  of  coercive 
legislation."         *        *        *        * 

"This  measure  of  emancipation  iv.i;  Ihe  parent  or  (he  offspring  of  a  doc- 
trine which  may  be  so  extended  as  to  place  the  properly  of  every  man  in  the 
community  at  the  mercy  of  rabid  fanaticism  or  political  expediency.  It  is 
only  to  substitute  sere. pais  of  conscience  ia  [dace  of  esiaf.li-hcd  constitutional 
principle,  and  alllaivsaiid  all  constitutions  become  a  dead  letter.  The  rights 
of  persons  and  properly  become  sal. ■servient,  net  lo  laws  and  Constitutions, 
bat  to  fanatical  dogmas,  and  thus  the  end  ami  object  ef  ail  good  government 
is  completely  frustrated.  There  is  no  longer  any  rule  of  law  nor  any  consti- 
tutional guide;  anil  the  people  are  left  lo  (I.e.  disertiieu.  or  rather  the  mad- 
ness, of  a  school  of  instructors,  who  can  neither  comprehend  their  own  dogmas 
nor  make  them  eomprehon-'bio  to  others."  *  *         *         * 

'•"Where  is  all  this  to  end?  and  v.diai  security  have  (he  free  eiii/ens  of  the 
United  States  that  their  dearest  righis  may  not,  one  after  the  other,  bo  offer- 
ed up  at-  the  shrine  of  the  dim  ion  of  faaal.icbm,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
enemies  of  freedom ';     If  Ihe  Constitution  is  no  longer  to  he  our  guide  and 

Crotcctor,  where  shall  wo  find  barriers  to  defend  us  against  a  system,  of  legis- 
ition  restrained  by  no  hues  and  no  Consiiiiiiions,  which  creates  crimes  at 
pleasure,  punishes  them  at  will,  and  snorifes  the  righis  of  poisons  and  prop- 
erty to  a  dogma  or  a  scruple  of  conscience?  All  tills  is  but  the  old  laws  of 
Puritanism  now  fcnnenUy:  and  souring  in  the  exhausied  beer-barrel  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  descendants  of  tins  race  of  ecclesiastical  tyrants,  or  rather 
ecclesiastical  slaves,  have  spread  over  the  v.cslern  part  of  the  State  of  .New 
Yori;,  and  throughout  all  the  now  states,  when:  they  have,  to  some  extent,  dis- 
seminated their  manners,  habits  ami  principles,  most,  especially  their  blind 
subserviency  to  old  idols  and  their  abject  subjection  to  (heir  priests.  There 
is  no  doubMhat  thev  aspire  to  give  torn.1  and  character  to  (he  whole  confed- 
eracy, and  believe  ibat.  Hu.ii-  dream  will  be  realised;  We  ale  pretty  well  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  people  of  die  United  State:  will  never  become  a  na- 
tion of  fanatical  Puritans." 

Mr.  Ihuijl:;.*.    Mr.  President,  you  here  J  he  I  several  distinct  propositions  ad- 
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vanced  boldly  by  the  Washington  Union  editorially  and  apparently  authori- 
tativclv,  and"  every  i:i:lli  who  :jiicsi:ous  :mv  of  them  is  denounecd  as  an  Abo- 
litionist a  Free-soiler,  a  fanatic.  The  pre  pi. sin  on-  are,  .first,  that  the  primary 
object  of  all  government,  at.  its  original  :::?i  Itn-.i.jii  is  the.  protection  of  person 
and  property;  second,  that  iho  Constitution,  of  :hc  Lmb'd  States  declares  that 
the  citizens 'oi'  each  state  shall  b:.-  cmitlcd  hi  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  urates;  and  thai,  lhcreforo,  thirdly,  all  state  laws. 
whether  organic  or  otherwise,  which  prohibit  the  citizens  oi  one  stale  J  mm 
settling  m  another  wilh  their  slave,  mopevty,  and  especially  declaring  it  ior- 
I'eited  are  direct  violations  of  the  original  [nrention  of  the  government,  and 
Constitution  of  tin:  United  States  :  ami,  fourth,  i  hat  the  emancipation  of  (he 
slaves  of  tlie  Northern  States  was  a  gross  outrage,  on  the  rights  of  property, 
inasmuch  as  ii  was  involuntarily  ..lone  on  (.he  pari  of  the  owner. 

Remciniier  that  this  article  was  published  in  the  Union  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vemher,  and  on  the  Ifjlh.  appeared  ihe  ibst.  article  giving  ihe  adhesion  of  the 
Union  to  tho  Lecomntm.  Conslitntion.      It  was  in  ihcsc  word?,: 

"Kansas  and  hi-; is  Con.stiii.iio-;.— The  vexed  quoshoii  is  settled.  The 
problem  is  solved.  The  dread  point  of  darker  is  passed.  All  serious  trouble 
to  Kansas  affairs  is  over  and  gone,"  . 

and  a  column  ncarlv  o;'  [he  same  sorl.  Then,  when  yon  come  to  look  into  Hie 
Loeompton  Constii.uiion,  you  limi  the.  same  doctrine  incorporated  in  it  which 
was  put  forth  editorially  in  the  Union.     What  is  it? 

"  Autiole  7,  ,Nr;™  1.  The  right  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than 
anv  consiitut.iomd  sanction  :  and  ihe  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such 
slave  and  its  increase  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  tlie  right  of  the  owner 
of  any  property  whatever." 

Then  in  tho  schedule  is  a  ps'cn  Won  that  ihe  Constitution  may  be  amended 
after  L864  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  . 

"But  no  alteration  shall  be  made  to  affect  tin:  right  of  property  m  the  own- 
ership of  slaves."  .      .       ,        , 

It  will  be  seen  In."  these  clan,;-  in  Ihe  Lecompton  Constitution  that  they  are 
identical  in  spirit  with  'his  aui horitative.  nrtii.de  in  the  Yvnshiugioii  Union  ol 
the  day  previous  to  ils  endorsement,  of  this  Constitution,  and  every  man  is 
branded  as  a  tVec-soiier  and  AboliiionW:  who  docs  not.  subscribe  to  them. 
The  proposition  is  advanced  thai,  the  emancipation  acts  ot'Kev  York,  ol  Mew 
England,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Now  Jersey,  were  uneonsiiluiionu!,  were 
outrages' upon  the  right  oi'm-operiv.  Wll,re  violations  of  ihc  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  proposition  is  advanced  that  a  Southern  man  has  a  right 
to  move  from  South  Carolina,  with  his  negroes,  into  Illinois,  to  settle  there 
mid  hold  them  there  an  slaves,  any  rliiug  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Il- 
linois to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  proposiiion  is,  that  a  citizen  ol 
Virginia  has  rights  in  a  free  state  which  uciiizen  of  a  free  slate  tan  not  him- 
self "have.  We  prohibit  ourselves  iVom  hoiiliug  slaves  within  our  own  limits, 
and  vet.  according  to  this  doctrine,  a  cilb.cn  of  Kentucky  ran  move  into  our 
state  bring  in  one  hundred  slaves  with  him,  and  hold  them  as  such  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  own  sta'e.  If  that  proposition  is 
true  tho  creed  ofiln:  Deinociaiic  partv  is  false.  The  principle  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Hill  is,  that  "  each  slate  and  each  Territory  shall  be  left  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  regulate  its  domestic  iuslilulious  in  i's  own  way,  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution  of  ihe.  United  Slates."  1  claim  Unit  Illinois  has  the  sov- 
ereign right  to  prohibit  ^a>erv.  a  right  as  undeniable  as  that  ihe  sovereignty 
of  Virginia  may  authorize  ils  evidence.  We  have  the  same  right  lo  prohibit 
it  that  vou  have  to  recognize  end  protect  it.  Each  state  is  sovereign  withm 
its  own  sphere  of  powers,  sovereign  in  respect  lo  lis  own  domestic,  and  local 
institutions  and  internal  concerns.  So  long  as  you  regulate  your  local  insti- 
tutions to  suit  yourselves,  we  aro  content;  but  when  you  claim  the  right  to 
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override  our  laws  and  our  Const iiui  ion,  and  deny  oat  right  to  form  our  insti- 
tutions tu  suit  ourselves,  I  protest  against  it.  The  same  doctrine  is  asserted 
in  this  Le  to  tup  ton  Coast  hut  ion.  There  it  is  stated  tin  it  I  he  right  of  property 
in  slaves  is  "before  ami  higher  than  any  constitutional  sanction." 

Mr.  President,  1  recognize  the  right  of  liie  slnveboldmg  states  to  regulate 
their  local  institutions,  to  claim  r.l i ._■  services  of  their  slaves  under  their  own 
state  laws,  and  I  am  prepared  lo  perform  eaeh  and  ever;'  one  of  my  obliga- 
tions under  the  Constitution  of  ihe  lit: i ted  States  io  respect  to  them ;  but  I 
do  not  admit,  and  1  do  not  think  they  are  safe  in  asserting,  that  their  right 
of  property  in  slaves  is  higher  i.luiu  and  above  constitutional  sanction,  isindc- 

] mud™ t  of  constitutional  obligui  ion-.     Wl yon  rely  anon  the  Constitution 

and  upon  your  own  laws,  yea  :>:o  safe.  When  you  go  beyond  und  above  con- 
stitutional obligations,  J.  know-  not  where  your  safety  is.  If  this  doctvine  be 
true,  that  slavery  is  hiedier  than  ihe  Constitution,  ami  above  the  Constitution, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  a  slate  can  not  abolish  it,  can  not  prohibit  it,  and 
the  doctrine,  of  ihe  Washington  l"nion,  that  the  enianci  nation  laws  were  out- 
rages on  the  lights  of  property  and  violations  of  the  Constitution,  becomes 
the  law. 

"When  I  saw  that  articlo  in  the  Union  of  the  17th  of  November,  followed 
by  the  glorification  of  the  Lcoompton  Oeistituiion  on  the  1  Stii  of  November, 
and  this  clause  ia  the  Coi:s:ltmi"a  asserting  the  doctrine  t'ini  r.o  state  has  a 
right  to  prohibit  slavery  within  its  limirs,  1  saw  that  there  was  a  fatal  blow 
being  struek  at  the  sovereignty  of  die  states  of  this  Union,  a  death-blow  to 
state  rights,  subversive  of  the  1  leinocratic  phitform  and  of  tin;  principles  upon 
which  the  Democratic  party  have  cvcrsiood,  and  upon  which  I  trust  they  ever 
will  stand.  Because  of  these  C'liuontinary  doctrines,  I  declined  to  vote  for 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Union  far  public  printer,  end  for  that  refusal, 
as  I  suppose,  I  have  been  read  out  of  the  party  by  the  editor  of  the  Union  at 
least  every  other  day  from  that  time  to  this,  yii-,  I  submit  the  question : 
Who  has  deserted  the  Democratic  parly  and  the  Democratic  platform — he  who 
stands  by  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  state  to  abolish  and  prohibit  slavery  as 
it  pleases,  or  he  who  attempts  to  strike  down  the  sovereignty  of  the  states, 
and  combine  nil  power  iti  one  central  government,  and  csinMish  an  empire  in- 
stead of  a  confederacy  ? 

The  principles  upon  which  the  president  ia!  campaign  of  ISoG  was  fought 
are  well  known  to  the.  country.  At  least  in  Illinois  1  mink  I  am  authorized 
to  state  that  they  were  with  clearness  and  precision,  so  far  as  the  Slavery 
question  is  concerned.  Toe  Democracy  of  Illinois  arc.  prepared  to  stand  on 
the  pialferm  upon  which  the  battle  of  ]N,">ii  was  fought.      It  was, 

First.  The  migration  or  imposition  of  negroes  into  toe  country  having 
been  prohibited  since  1B0S.  never  again  to  he  renewed,  each  state  will  take 
care  of  its  own  colored  population. 

Second.  That  while  negroes  arc.  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
hence  not  entitled  to  political  equably  with  whites,  they  should  enjov  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  mid  immunities  winch  ihcy  ere  capable  of  exorcising,  con- 
sistent with  the  safely  and  welfare  of  the  community  where  they  live. 

Third.  That  each  state  and  Terri'.ory  must  judge  and  determine  for  itself 
of  -.lie  nattire  and  extent  of  i;s  rights  and  privileges. 

Fourth.  That  while  each  free  state  should  and  will  maintain  and  protect 
all  the  rights  of  the.  slnvoholdjr.g  Elites,  they  will  each  for  itself,  maintain 
Hud  defend  its  sovereign  right  within  its  own  limits  to  form  and  regulate  their 
own  domestic  ies  lit  nitons  in  their  own  win  ,  stdj:ect  imlv  to  the  Constitution 
of  Mie  United  States. 

Fifth.  That  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  of  acceptance  of  the 
presidential  nomination,  the  Nebraska-Kansas  Act  does  no  more  than  give 
the  form  of  law  to  this  dcineumry  principle  of  self- go  verm  a  cut  when  it  de- 
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dares  "thai,  (ho  people  of  a  Territory,  like  those  ol'  :i  state,  shall  decide  for 
themselves  whether  slavery  shrill  or  .nliiill  not  e.iisi  v.-Ll liln  their  limits,'1 

These  wove  the  general  propositions  on  which  we  maintained  the  canvass 
on  the  Shivery  question— the  right,  of  each  stum  to  decide  for  itself;  that  a 
negro  should  have  such  rights  as  he  was  capable  of  enjoying,  and  could  en- 
joy, consistently  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  society  ;  and  that  eaeh  state 
should  decide  for  itself  the  mil  in:,  and  e\tcur,  anil  description  of  those  lights 
and  privileges.  Hence,  if  you  choose  in  North  Carolina  to  have  slaves,  it  is 
your  business,  asul  not  ours.  If  we  choose  in  Illinois  to  ]  rohibit  slavery,  it  is 
our  right,  and  von  must  not  interfere  with  it.  If  Msw  York  chooses  to  give 
privileges  to  the  negro  which  we  withhold,  it  is  her  right  to  extend  them,  but 
she  must  not  attempt  to  force  us  to  do  the.  same  thing.  Let  each  state  take 
care  of  its  own  ullab's,  mind  its  own  business,  and  let  its  neighbors  alone, 
then  there  will  he  peace  in  the  con  ti  try.  W  he  never  ;  on  attempt  to  enforce 
uniform  ilv,  und,  judging  that  :.:  peculiar  iustiiuiiou  is  good  lor  you,  and  there- 
lore  good 'for  every  body  else,  try  to  enforce  it  on  every  body,  you  will  find  that 
there  will  be  resistance  to  live  demand.  ( )ur  government,  was  nor.  formed  on 
the  idea  that  there  was  to  be  uniformity  of  local  laws  or  local  instil  ut ions. 
It  was  founded  upon  !i:e  siipon-atiou  1:1st  there  must  he  diversity  and  variety 
in  the  institutions  and  laws.  Oar  fathers  foresaw  that,  the  local  institutions 
which  would  suit,  the  granite  bills  of  Kaiv  Ilunipdurc  would  he  ill  adapted  to 
the  rice  plantations  of  ISo'.uii  Carolina.  They  fort  saw  that  the  institutions 
which  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  iiioiuiiuiis  ami  valleys  of  Pennsylvania 
would  not  suit  the  plantation  interests  of  Virginia.  They  foresaw  that  the 
great  diversity  of  climate,  of  proline  I  leu,  of  it)  tcre.es.  v.  ouhl  require  a  corre- 
sponding diversity  of  local  laws  ami  local  insi  ittuions.  For  this  reason  they 
provided  for  thirieen  separate  slates,  each  with  a  sepuralo  Legislature,  and 
each  state  sovereign  within  its  own  sphere,  with  the  right  to  make  all  its  local 
laws  nnd  local  institutions  to  suit  itself,  on  the  supposition  that  they  would 
be  as  different  and  as  i! i  vers i lied  us  the  number  of  states  themselves.  Then 
the  general  government  was  made,  with  a  Congress  having  limited  and  speci- 
fied powers,  extending  only  to  those  stibjecls  which  were  national  and  not 
local,  which  were  federal  and  not  state. 

These  were  the  principles  on  which  our  insiiintious  were  established. 
These  are  the  principles  on  which  the  Democratic  parly  lias  ever  fought  its 
battles.  This  attempt  lira  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  a  free  state  has  no 
power  to  prohibit:  slavery,  thai,  our  emancipation  acts  were  unconstitutional 
and  void,  that  they  were  outrages  on  the  rights  of  property,  that  slavery  is 
national  and  not  local,  that  it  gees  every  where,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  yet  is  higher  than  the  Constitution,  above  the  Constitu- 
tion, beyond  the.  remit  of  sovereign  power,  existing  hy  virtue  of  that  higher 
law  proclaimed  bv  the  sena.'.nr  from  New  Yolk,  will  net  he  tolerated.  When 
the  doctrine  of  a"  higher  law,  a  law  above  the  Constitution,  a  law  overriding 
the  Constitution,  nnd  imposing  obligations  upon  peblic  men  in  defiance  of 
the  Constitution,  was  iirsl  proclaimed  in  the:  Senate,  it  was  deemed  moral 
treason  in  this  body ;  but  now  I  am  read  out  of  I  be  party  three  limes  a  week 
by  the  Washington  Union  lor  disputing  this  higher  law,  which  is  embodied 
in  the  Lecomptuii  Const  it  it  I  ion,  that  slavery,  I  he  right  to  slave  property,  docs 
not  depend  upon  human  law  nor  constitutional  sanction,  bill  is  above,  and  be- 
yond, and  before  all  constitutional  sanctions  and  obligations  I  I  feel  bound, 
iis  a  senator  from  a  sovereign  state,  to  repudiate  and  rebuke  this  dee  trine.  I 
am  bound  as  a  Democrat,  hound  as  an  American  citizen,  bound  as  a  senator 
claiming  to  represent  a  sovereign  slate,  to  enter  my  protest,  and  the  protest 
of  my  constituency,  against  such  a  doctrine.  "Whenever  such  a  doctrine 
shall  "be  ingrafted  on  the  policy  of  this  country,  you  will  have  revolutionized 
the  government,  annihilated  site  sovereignty  of  the  states,  established  a  eon- 
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solidatcd  despotism  with  uniformity  of  local  instiUilions,  and  that  uniform- 
ii.y  being  slavery,  existing  by  Ilivine  right,  and  :i  higher  law  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Constitution  and  of  Unman  authority. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  protest  against  this  interpohrion  into  the  policy  of 
this  country  or  the  creed  of  the  Deniecraric  party  is  to  living  me  under  the 
ban,  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  issue.  I  am  told  that  this  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution is  a  party  test,  a  pail  v  measure:  that  no  man  i-  a  Democrat  who  does 
not  sanction  it^  win  docs  not  vote  to  bring  Kaunas  into  the  Union  with  the 
government  established  under  tliat.  Constitution.  Sir,  who  made  it  a  party 
test?  Who  made  it  a  party  measure  ?  Cer! airily  the-  parry  has  not  assem- 
bled in  convention  to  ordain"  any  such  thing  i.o  be'a  parry  measure.  I  know 
of  but  one  state  convention  tb.ui,  has  endorsed  it.  It  lias  not.  been  declared 
Lo  he  a  party  measure  by  state  conventions,  or  by  a  national  convention,  or 
Ijy  a  senatorial  caucus,  or  by  a  caucus  of  the  Ilcmocrutic  members  of  the 
Ilouse  of  Representatives,  flow,  then,  come  it  to  be  a  party  measure?  _Tho 
Democratic  party  laid  down  i's  creed  at  its  lasl  liar  ion  a  I  convention.  That 
creed  is  unalterable  for  fair  year-,  according  to  iUc  rules  and  practices  of  the 
party.  Who  lias  interpolated  this  Lccunif'toii  Constitution  into  the  party 
platform? 

Oh!  but  wo  are  told  it  is  an  aJininislraiinu  meusure.  Because  it  is  an 
administration  measure,  does  it  therefore  f.illow  iliar.  it  is  a  parly  measure  ? 
is  it  the  right  of  an  administration  to  declare  what  arc  party  measures  and 
what  are  not?  'Hint,  has  been  attempted  he.rerof  ire,  and  it  has  failed.  When 
John  Tyler  prescribed  u  creed  to  the  Whig  parly,  bis  right  to  do  so  was  not 
respected.  When  a  certain  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  neutrality  laws  was 
proclaimed  to  be  a  parry  measure,  my  friends  aronoil  ine  bcre  considered  it 
a  "  grave  eiTor."  and  it" was  not  respected.  When  the  Army  Hill  was  pro- 
claimed an  admit)  ist  ratio  a  measure,  the  authority  lo  make  it  so  was  put  at 
defiance,  and  the  Senate  rejected  it.  by  :i  rule  of  four  to  one,  and  tho  House 
of  Representatives  voted  ir.  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Is  tho 
Pacific  Railroad  Kill  a  party  measure  ?  J.  should  like  10  see  whether  the 
"  '  lis  to  be  applied  to 'every  recreant  llcinocral  who  does  not  come  up 
sst.  Is  the  Bankrupt  Law  ;i  party  nieasave  ?  We  shall  see,  when 
tne  vote  is  taken,  how  many  voncaades  there  will  be  then.  Was  the  Loan 
Bill  an  administration  measure  ov  a  party  measure  ?  Is  the  guillotine  i.o  be 
applied  to  every  one  who  docs  not  yield  implicit  obedience,  to  the  behests  of 
an  administration  in  power  ?  There  is  infinitely  more  plausibility  in  declar- 
ing each  of  the  measures  to  which  1  have  ju-a.  alluded  to  be  an  administration 
measure,  than  in  declaring  the  I.econiptou  Conslinuio:)  to  be  such.  By  what 
right  does  the  administration  lake  cognizance  of  the  l.ccompttiu  Constitu- 
tion ? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sues  that  "new  stales  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  by  the-  Congress"— oiot  by  the-  President,  not  by  the 
cabinet,  not  bv  the  administration.  The  Lccouipion  Constitution  itself  says. 
"This  Const  it  utioit  shall  be  submitted  lo  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
at  its  next  session  ;"  not  to  the.  president,  not  to  the  cabinet,  not  to  the  ad- 
ministration. The  convention  in  Kansas  did  not.  staid  it  to  the  administra- 
tion, did  not  authorise  it  to  be  sent  lo  tire  President,  bat  directed  it  to  bo 
sent  to  Congress  ;  and  the  l'residenL  of  the  United  States  only  got  hold  of  it 
through  the  commission  of  the  surveyor  general,  who  was  also  president  of 
lbs  Uetamipion  Convention.  The  Constitution  as  mnde,  was  ordered  to  he 
scnl  g  power  to  admit  states,  and  the 

President  having  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  moment  you  pass  a  law  ad- 
mitting a  state,  it  executes  itself.  Tt  is  not  a  law  to  be  executed  by  tho 
President  or  by  the  ndminisirutiou.  Tt  is  the  last  measure  on  earth  that 
could  be  right f nil v  made  an  administration  measure,      Tt  is  not  usual  for  the 
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Constitution  of  a  new  siate  to  come  to  Congress  through  the  hand  of  the  Pres- 
ident.  True,  the  Minnesota  Cousiiiution  wi<  <cnt  to  the  President  because 
the  Convention  of  Minnesota  directed  il  to  bo  so  s.-ut,  and  tin:  President  sub- 
mitted it  to  us  without  Liny  recommendation.  Because  se.nniors  and  repre- 
sentatives do  not  yicid  their  judgments  and  their  conseioiices,  and  bow  in  ab- 
ject obedience  to  the  requirements  of  an  m.oninha ration  in  regard  to  a  meas- 
ure on  which  the  administration  ore  not  required  to  act  at  all.  a  system  of 
proscription,  of  persecution  is  in  lie  adopted  against  every  man  who  maintains 
his  self-respect,  his  own  iiulguient,  and  his  own  conscience. 

I  do  not  recognize  llu:  right  of  (he  ('resident  or  his  cabinet,  no  matter 
what  my  respect  may  be  for  them,  to  tell  me  my  duty  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. The  Presklenl' h-s  hi-  duties  to  perform  under  the  Constitution,  and 
he  is  responsible  to  his  constituency.  A  senator  lios  his  duties  to  perform 
here,  under  the  Gnnsthnihm  and  according  10  his  oath,  aod  he  is  responsible 
to  the  sovereign  state  which  lie  represents  as  bis  constituency.  A  member 
of  the  House  of  Keprosoncativos  has  his  duties  under  the  Constitution  and 
his  oath,  and  lie  is 'responsible  to  the  people  that  dueled  him.  The  Presi- 
dent has  no  more  right  to  [ireseribe  rests  to  senaiors  than  senators  have  to  the 
President;  the  President.  1ms  no  more  right  to  prescribe  lests  to  the  repre- 
sentatives than  the  representatives  have  k>  ibe  President.  Suppose  we  here 
should  attempt  to  prescribe  a  test  of  faith  to  Hie  President  of  the  United 
States,  would  he  not  ret™ it e  our  impertinence  and  impudence  as  subversive 
iif  the  fundamental  prinuiple  of  the  Constitution  ?  Would  he  not  tell  us 
that  the  Constitution,  and  his  oar h,  and  his  conscience,  were  his  guide  ;  that 
we  must  perforin  out  duiies,  and  he  would  perforin  his.  and  let  each  be  re- 
sponsible to  his  own  constituency  ? 

Sir,  whenever  the  lime  conies  ilmt  fhu  P  re  si  den  i.  of  ihe  Uoiied  States  can 
change  the  allegiance,  of  Hie  senators  from  the  slides  to  himself,  what  be- 
comes of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states '!  When  the  time  comes  that  a  sena- 
tor is  to  account  to  1  lie 'executive  and  not  to  his  siate,  whom  floes  ho  repre- 
sent? If  the  will  of  nit  state  is  one  way  and  Ihe.  will  of  the  President  is  Ihe 
other,  am  I  to  he  told  'thai,  1  most  obey  the  executive  and  betray  my  state, 
or  else  be  branded  as  a  traitor  to  the  puny,  and  limited  down  by  all  the 
newspapers  that  share  the  patronage  of  ihe  government  ?  and  every  man 
who  holds  a  pcttv  otiiee  in  any  pari  of  my  statu  io  have  the  question  put  to 
him,  "Are  yoit  Douglas's  enemy?"  if  not,  "your  head  comes  off?"  Why? 
"  Because  he  is  a  recreant  senator :  because  lie  chooses  to  follow  his  judg- 
ment and  his  conscience,  and  represent  his  state  instead  of  obeying  my  exec- 
utive behest."  I  should  like  to  know  what,  is  the  use  of  Congresses  ;  what 
is  the  use  of  Senates  ami  Houses  of  Ke present  at  ives,  when  their  highest  duty 
is  to  obey  the  executive  in  disregard  of  lite  wishes,  rights,  and  honor  of  their 
constituents?  What  despotism  on  earth  would  he  equal  to  this,  if  you  estab- 
lish the  doctrine  that,  the  executive  has  a  right  to  command  the  votes,  the 
consciences,  the  judgment  of  the  senators  and  of  the  representatives,  instead 
of  their  constituents  ?  In  old  England,  whose  oppressions  we  thought  intol- 
erable, an  administration  is  hurled  from  power  in  an  hour  when  voted  down 
bv  the  representatives  of  ihe  people  upon  a  government  measure.  If  the 
rule  of  old  England  a-iplied  here,  this  cabine!  would  have  gone  out  of  office 
when  the  Annv  Pill  was  voted  down,  the  oilier  day,  in  the  Iloose  of  liepre- 
sentntives.  There,  in  ihat  monarchical  country,  where  they  have  a  queen  hy 
divine  right,  and  lords  by  the  grace  of  fiod,  k:kI  where  liepublicimism  is 
supposed  to  have  hut  a  =l"igln  foothold,  the  repvcscninti  ves  of  the  people  can 
cheek  the  throne,  restrain  the  government,  chaiiee  the  ministry,  and  give  a 
new  direction  to  the  policy  of  the  government,  without  being  accountable  to 
the  king  or  the  queen.  There  the  reprcse.nt.nivcs  of  ihe  people  are  respon- 
sible to  their  const! tuert is.      Across  the  Channel,  under  Louis  Xupoleoti,  u: 
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rear  b(.'.  otherwise;  ye'  I  doubt  whether  ii  would  he.  so  boldly  proclain 
there  that  a  man  it  a  traitor  for  daring  to  vote  according  to  his  pevi.se 
duty,  according  to  she  will  of  his  state,  according  to  the  interests  of  his  ci 


Suppose  the  c^eemivo  should  '.ell  :lm  sereif.oi-  iVon:  California  [Mr.  Gwin] 
to  vote  against  his  Patihc  Railroad  Bill:  would  he  obey?  If  nor,  he  will  he 
deemed  a  rebel,  Suppose  ike  c\e:::i:ivc.  shou!;':  toll  the  senaror  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Mason]  to  vote:  for  tin;  Pueilie  iiailroad  iiill,  or  the  senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Toombs  |  (o  vole  [or  Iho  Army  Hill,  or  the  scnaioi'  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Brown]  to  sustain  him  on  the  neutrality  Laws,  we  should  have  more 
rebels  and  more  traitors.  Bat  it  is  said  a  dispensation  is  granted  from  the 
fountain  of  all  power  for  rebellion  oil  all  subjects  but  one.  The  President 
says,  in.  effect,  "Do  as  you  please  on  all  questions  lot  one;"  that  one  is  Le- 
compton.  On  what  principle  is  it  [bat,  we  mast.  no:,  .judge  for  ourselves  on 
this  measure,  and  may  on  every  Thing  else  ?  .1  suppose  it  is  on  the  old  adage 
thai  a  man  needs  no  friends  when  he  hnows  ho  is  right.  and  he  only  wants 
his  friends  to  stand  by  him  when  he  is  wrong.  The  President  says  that  he 
regrets  this  Coilii.il ni ion  was  not  submitted  to  the  people,  although  ho  knows 
that  if  it  had  been  sabinilicd  it.  would  Inive  been  rejected.  Hence  the  Presi- 
dent regrets  that  is  wns  not  rejected.  Would  lie  regret  that  it  was  not  sub- 
mitted and  rejected  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  wrong  ?  And  yet  he  demands 
our  assistance  iit  forcing  it  on  an  unwilling  peep]'1,  end  threatens  vengeance 
on  all  who  refuse  obedience.  He  recommends  tin:  Army  Bill ;  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  carry  on  the.  Mormon  war  ;  k.  is  necessary  to  carry  out  a  meas- 
ure of  the  administration,  and  in  a  ice  il  is  ro  cdiniiiktrntlon  measure  ;  hut  he 
does  not  quarrel  with  any  body  for  vo'.iug  against  it.  He  thinks  every  one 
of  (lie  other  recomiucndalioii.s  to  which  1  have  alluded  "•,  right,  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  harm  in  going  against  them.  The  only  harm  is  in  going 
against  that  which  the  President  acknowledges  to  be  wrong;  and  yet  the 
system  of  proscription,  to  suadoo  ir.cn  to  abject  obedience  to  executive  will, 
is  to  be  pursued. 

Ts  it  seriously  intended  to  brand  every  Democrat  in  the  L'niied  States  as  a 
trailer  who  is  opposed  io  ihe  l.cconipton  Constitution  'r  If  so,  do  your  friends 
in  Pennsylvania  desire  any  traitors  to  vote  with  shem  next  fall?  We  are 
traitors  if  we  vote  against  l.oeomptou,  our  con -diluents  are  traitors  if  [hey  do 
not  think  Lecoinplo>l  is  righi,  and  yet  y:u:  expci  t  i  Lose  whom  you  call  trai- 
tors to  vote  with  and  sustain  you.  Are  yoo  to  read  out  of  the  parly  every 
man  who  thinks  it  wrong  to  force  a  Constitution  on  a  people  against  their 
will?  If  so,  what  v.:H  be  lh«  sk.a  of  the  admiiiish-aiiou  >-orty  in  New  York? 
what  will  it  be  in  Pennsylvania '!  bow  many  will  it  number  in  Ohio,  or  in 
Indiana,  or  in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  Northern  state  ?  Surely  you  do  not 
espcet  the  support  of  those  whom  yon  hraud  as  renegades  ?  "Would  it  ma.  he 
well  to  allow  all  freemen  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
of  action?  Would  it.  not  I;.-  well  to  aliow  each  senator  raid  representative  :o 
vote  according  to  hi--  judgment,  and  perforin  his  duly  according  to  his  own 
sense  of  his  obligation  io  liiinscX  and  to  bis  state,  and  to  his  God? 

For  my  own  part,  Mr.  1'  res  id  cut,  come  wiiat  may,  I  intend  to  vote,  speak, 
and  act  according  to  my  own  sense  of  duly  so  long  as  I  hold  a  seat  in  this 
chamber.  I  have  no  defense  of  my  Democracy.  I  have  no  professions  to 
make  of  my  fidelity.  T  have  no  vindication  ',-.;  make  of  my  course.  Let  it 
speak  for  itself.  The  insinuation  that  I  am  acting  with  Ihe  Republicans  or 
Americans,  has  no  terror,  and  will  not  drive,  me  from  my  duty  or  propriety. 
It  is  an  argument  for  which  I  have  no  respect.  When  I  saw  the  senator 
from  Virginia  acting  with  the  Republicans  oi.  the  Neutrality  Laws,  in  sup- 
port of  the  President,  I  did  no',  led  :i  io  bo  icy  duly  to  taunt  him  with  voting 
with  those  to  whom  h~-  happened  to  he  opposed  i-i  genera!  polities.      When 
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I  saw  ihe  senator  from  Georgia  noting  with  ihe  P.epublicans  on  the  Army 
Bill  it  did  not  impaii-  i:iv  couhdcoce  iu  his  fidelity  to  principle.  When  I 
see  s-natoys  here  cv.ifv  ibiv  acliug  lvkli  the  Rcpablicatis  on  venous  quest ions, 
it  oniv  -how-  me  thai'  i  ha'v  have  itidopeiidame  ami  self  respect  enough  to  go 
according  to  their  own  convicdons  of  dot;-,  without  bums  influenced  by  the 
course  of  others.  .         , 

I  have  no  profusions  to  make  upon  any  ol  these  5)01111-.  I  intend  to  per- 
form my  duty  in  neoorchmoe  with  my  own  convictions.  Neither  the  i.'owns 
of  power  not  ihe  iuduetioe  of  patronage  will  change  my  action,  or  drive,  me 
from  111.  principles.  I  stand  firmly,  immovably  upon  those  great  principles 
of  =elf-poverinnentan.l  state  sovereiLinry  in.oiiwniel.  the  eainpaisrnwosl.:iieht 
and  the'  clergion  won.  I  stand  by  the  tiuiedionorcd  primup.es  oi  the  Demo- 
cratic uavtv  ilk,slra*od  In-  JciVer-011  and  dacksau— those  principles  01  state 
rights  of  slate  sovcreigutv,  of  strict:  construction,  on  which  (he  great  Demo- 
cratie'party  has  ever  stood.  I  will  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  with  all  its  compromises,  and  pi  form  ail  my  ob.ig:;!  i::r,s  under  it.  1 
v;,i:  Mima  bv  the  Amoriam  Union  as  if  exists  under  the  LoOslifntion.  It, 
-tnuain  -  irmlv  :;■■■■  mv  principles,  I.  -had  he  driven  into  pirate  ide,  it  is  a  kie 
that  has  no  ton  for  me.  I  prefer  privale  lite,  preserving  my  ovn  sell-re- 
spect and  manhood,  to  abiect  and  -en  do  submission  10  oxecmivo  will.  II 
the  alternative  be  private  bib  or  servile  obeuieuce  10  exocuuvo  wil  ,  1  am  pie- 
Dared  to  retire.  Ollhial  posiiion  has  no  charms  lot  im:  when  deprived  ot 
ihatfreiabm  of  thought  aad  action  which  iiecomesr.  gentle-min  and  a  senalor. 

Mr.  President,  I  o-.va  an  apology  10  the  Senate  for  the  oosiikorv  manner 
in  which  T  have  disou-sed  l.hi-  question.  .My  health  has  been  OT  feeble  or 
=om«  time  past  that  I  have  no;  been  aide  u>  arrar.ee  my  tbov.rbts,  or  the  order 
iu  which  tbev  should  be  presented.  If,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  I  have  ex- 
pressed a  seni.im,ot  whi:.-:!  would  seem  to  be  unkind  or  oisrcspeetful  10  any 
Lnator  I  shall  regret  it.  White  1  intend  to  mniefiuu,  lirndy  and  learlessly, 
luv  owe  vk'Ws  far"  be  il  from  me  10  impugn  the  motives  or  question  ihe  pro- 
pviotv  of  the  aeiion  cf  any  other  senator.  I  lake  it  for  granted  that  each 
senat-  will  olvv  the  die-ate-  of  his  owe  conscience,  ami  will  be  accountable 
ts  for  the  course  which  he  may  think  proper  to  rmrsne. 


On  the  1st  of  April  the  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  House. 
The  House  refused— yeas  95,  nays  137— to  reject  the  bill. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  strike  out,  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  insert  the  same  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden  in  the  Senate.  That  amendment 
was  agreed  to— yeas  120,  nays  112 — and,  as  amended,  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  same  vote. 

The  next  day  {April  2)  the  Senate— yeas  32,  nays  23— re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  amendment  made  by  the  House.  On 
the  8th  the  House— yeas  1 1 9,  nays  1 1 1— voted  to  "  adhere"  to 
their  amendment.  On  the  13th  the  Senate  "insisted"  on  its 
disagreement,  and  asked  for  a  committee  of  conference.  On 
the  14th  Mr.  Montgomery  moved  that  the  House  "  adhere,"  and 
Mr.  English,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the  House  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  conference.  The  vote  on  the  last  motion  was— yeas 
108,  nays  108;  the  speaker  voting  in  the  affirmative,  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to.     The  committees  wore  appointed— Messrs. 
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Green,  Hunter,  and  Seward  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  En- 
glish, Stephens,  and  Howard  on  the  part  of  the  House.  This 
committee  reported  to  the  House  on  tho  23d  what  is  known 
as  the  "  English  Bill,"  and  on  the  4th  of  May  the  House,  by  a 
vote  of  yeas  112,  nays  103,  concurred  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee o/  conference,  and  the  Senate,  by  the  vote  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  original  bill,  did  the  same.  The  English  Bill  be- 
came the  law.  Its  fate  before  the  people  of  Kansas  is  well 
known.  Thus  ended  the  Lcconipton  controversy  in  Congress. 
Happy  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  would  .it  have 
been  had  it  been  allowed  to  reach  its  end  without  the  bitter- 
ness that  attended  its  progress.  We  will  notice  no  farther  at 
this  time  the  assaults  upon  Mr.  Douglas  than  to  refer,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  violence  to  which  excited  feelings  led  some  men,  to 
an  article — leading  editorial — in  the  Washington  Union  in  the 
early  part  of  March,  in  which  it  was  demonstrated  to  the  writ- 
er's entire  satisfaction  that  no  man  of  small  physical  stature 
could  be  a  true  Democrat  at  heart ;  and  that  R.  J.  Walker  and 
S.A.Douglas  were  so  constructed  physically  that  it  was  nat- 
urally impossible  for  either  of  them  to  be  a  Democrat !  In 
this  straggle  Mr.  Douglas  was  heartily  sustained  and  support- 
ed to  the  end  by  his  Democratic  colleagues  in  the  House, 
Messrs.  Harris,  Marshall,  Morris,  Shaw,  and  Smith. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

INTERNAL  TjrpKOVJEMENTS. 

Me.  Douglas,  during  his  entire  political  life,  has  agreed 
with  the  Democratic  party  in  resisting  any  general  system  of 
internal  improvements  by  the  federal  government.  That  hos- 
tility to  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements  has  been 
expressed  over  and  over  again  in  the  platforms  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  has  had  no  warmer  defender  than  Mr.  Doug- 
las. Upon  some  points,  however,  such  as  the  improvements 
of  rivers  and  harbors,  he  has  had  opinions  somewhat  peculiar. 
He  has  endeavored  throughout  to  discriminate  between  those 
works  which  were  essential  to  the  protection  of  commerce  and 
the  improvement  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  country,  and 
those  other  works  asked  for  by  parties  having  local  interests 
to  serve,  and  desirous  to  promote  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
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federal  treasury.  Mr.  Douglas  voted  pretty  generally  for  all 
the  Elver  and  Harbor  Appropriation  Hills,  always  protestmg 
against  such  items  as  wove  included  in  them  that  did  not  come 
up  to  his  idea  of  justice  or  propriety.  Ho  was  thus  often  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  a  number  of  small  appropriations  for  what 
he  deemed  inappropriate  works,  or  vote  against  others  that 
were  eminently  just  and  proper.  Ho  lias  uniformly  protested 
against  that  system  of  legislation  which  compelled  him  thus  to 
vote  against  what  was  right,  or  vote  for  others  that  did  not 
meet  his  approval. 

RTVEK   AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

His  effort  has  been  always  to  break  np  this  irregular,  incom. 
plete,  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  legislating  upon  this  import- 
ant subject.  The  appropriations  even  for  the  most  needful 
works  had  been  so  irregular  and  so  often  interrupted  that  the 
works  constructed  in  one  season  under  a  partial  appropriation 
would  frequently  be  destroyed  or  rendered  valueless  before 
the  additional  sum  was  appropriated.  To  remedy  these  evils, 
he  has  always  urged  Hurt  Congress  would  adopt  some  regular 
system  under  which  these  works  could  bo  safely,  intelligently, 
and  profitably  carried  on.  All  efforts  of  that  kind,  however, 
failed  in  Congress,  where  local  interests  could  not  bo  recon- 
ciled to  any  plan  that  did  not  include  them. 

In  1852,  when  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  was  under  consid- 
eration in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  supported  the  bill, 
proposed  to  add  to  it  three  sections,  having  for  their  object 
the  recognition  and  establishment  of  such  works  as  the  busi- 
ness and  interests  of  the  country  would  demand.  His  amend- 
ment proposed  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  all  the 
states,  anl that  the  several  states  might  authorize  the  anthon- 
ties  of  any  city  or  town  within  their  respective  limits,  which 
might  be  situated  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts,  or  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  on  the  banks  of  any  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea 
connecting  therewith,  or  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Champlain 
Ontario,  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Michigan,  or  Superior  or  on 
the  bauis  of  an,  bay  or  arm  of  the  lake  connecting  with  eith 
of  said  lakes,  to  lew  duties  of  tonnage,  not  encoding  ten  cents 
per  ton,  upon  boats  and  vessels  of  every  description  entering 
the  harbor  or  waters  within  the  limits  of  such  city  or  town, 
the  funds  to  be  derived  from  said  duties  to  be  expended  ex- 
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clusively  in  constructing,  enlarging,  deepening,  improving,  and 
secuviug  sale  And  commodious  harbors  and  entrances  thereto 
at  such  cities  and  towns  ;  the  duties  thus  levied  And  collected 
not  to  exceed  the  Amount  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  levied.  It  also  granted  the  consent  of  Congress 
that,  where  several  states  bordered  on  a  lake,  such  states  might 
enter  into  an  agreement  by  which  a  portion  of  the  fund  raised 
by  tonnage  duties  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  within  their 
limits  might  be  applied  to  such  works  as  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  improve  and.  render  safe  and  convenient  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  and  channels  connecting 
them  together;  these  works  to  be  the  deepening  of  the  chan- 
nels, or  artificial  channels  to  be  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
When  canals  or  artificial  channels  should  be  thus  constructed, 
only  such  tolls  should  be  levied  as  would  ho  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  His  amendment,  farther  granted  the  consent 
of  Congress  that,  in  all  cases  where  any  navigable  river  or 
water  might  be  situated,  wholly  or  in  part,  within  the  limits 
of  any  state,  the  Legislature  of  such  state  might  provide  for 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  such  river  within  its  own 
limits,  by  the  collection  of  a  tonnage  duty  upon  all  boats  and 
vessels  navigating  the  same.  And  where  a  navigable  river  or 
water  might  form  the  boundary  of  any  two  or  more  states, 
such  states  might,  by  joint  action  and  agreement,  provide  for 
the  collection  of  tonnage  duties,  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  such  river  or  navigable 

This  was  substantially  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Douglas.  It 
was  offered,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  pending  Appropriation 
Bill,  but  as  an  addition  thereto.  It  was  intended  as  a  consent 
on  the  part  of  Congress  that  each  state  that  felt  disposed  to 
do  so  might  go  on  at  once  and  provide  the  means  for  putting 
her  harbors  in  good  order,  her  streams  in  proper  condition,  and 
her  channels  in  a  safe  and  proper  state.  It  was  to  throw  open 
to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  each  community  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  Instead  of  subjecting  each  city  on  the 
lake  to  the  most  uncertain  chances  in  the  lottery  of  Congres- 
sional appropriations  for  harbor  improvements,  it  proposed  to 
give  the  assent  of  Congress,  as  required  by  the  Constitution, 
to  each  city  to  go  on  and  make  her  own  harbor.  If  two  cities 
on  the  lake,  having  equal  chances  for  a  good  lake  traffic,  should 
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both  have  then1  harbor*  improved,  by  the  federal  government, 
there  would  be  no  cause  of  complaint.  If,  however,  Congress 
interfered,  and  gave  tin;  money  to  improve  one  harbor  and  re- 
fused it  for  the  other,  it  was  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
one  city  and  agrnnst  the  other  that  would  be  most  unjust  and 
oppressive.  It  would  be  the  interference  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  build  up  one  city  and  break  down  the  other,  out 
of  a  treasury  upon  which  both  had  an  equality  of  claim.  If 
this  policy  would  have  been  so  unjust  where  there  were  only 
two  cities,  how  much  more  so  was  it  unjust  when  Congress 
would  select  one  or  two  harbors  on  a  lake,  appropriate  money 
for  their  improvement,  and  leave  a  score  of  others.,  equally  needy, 
wholly  unprovided  for.  Such  has  been  and  such  must  ever  be 
the  practical  operation  of  the  existing  system. 

Mr.  Douglas  proposed  to  throw  open  the  doors  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  the  Constitution,  and  allow  each  community 
to  improve  its  own  harbor  ;  to  let  competition  and  commercial 
enterprise  decide  the  question  of  commercial  consequence.  If 
one  town  made  a  good  harbor,  and  drew  to  it  a  commerce  that 
might  have  gone  elsewhere  had  the  harbor  not  been  put  in 
proper  order,  then  that  was  an  advantage  and  a  success  to 
which  such  town  was  entitled,  and  which  its  commercial  spirit 
fairly  merited.  If  another  town  failed  to  improve  its  harbor, 
and  thus  lost  a  trade  and  commerce  that  it  would  have  other- 
wise enjoyed,  it  was  a  consequence  fairly  following  its  omis- 
sion to  do  its  duty.  Why  should  the  federal  treasury  be  em- 
ployed to  build  up  the  commerce  of  one  point  and  not  the  oth- 
er? Why  should  the  federal  government  interpose  its  weight 
and  its  money  for  one  city  in  its  contest  with  a  rival  city? 
The  strongest,  and,  indeed,  only  plausible  argument  urged 
against  this  proposal  was  that  it  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  navi- 
gating interest.  The  objection  is  only  plausible — it  has  no 
value  in  reality.  All  duties,  whether  upon  imports,  port  du- 
ties, tolls,  freights,  insurance,  or  otherwise,  are  a  tax :  not  a 
tax  upon  the  importer  or  shipper,  manufacturer  or  producer, 
but  upon  the  consumer.  The  consumer  eventually  pays  all  the 
tax  imposed  upon  articles  of  merchandise.  If  the  tax  upon  a 
barrel  of  flour  from  Chicago  to  New  York  be  fifty  cents  or  two 
dollars,  the  tax  is  eventually  paid  by  the  consumer,  If  a  tax 
of  five  cents  per  ton  be  levied  upon  all  vessels  passing  the  St. 
Clair  River,  that  tax  must  eventually  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
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the  merchandise  carried  in  said  vessels.  Tin;  amount  now  paid 
for  insurance  upon  vessels  and  merchandise  passing  that  river 
is  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  articles  shipped  tor  the  trip.  If,  in- 
stead of  paying  that  tax  in  the  shape  of  extra  insurance  be- 
cause of  the  wretched  condition  of  Unit  great  commercial  high- 
way, it  was  applied  to  the  deepening  and  improvement  of  the 
river,  it  is  doubtful,  very  doubtful,  whether  in  five  years  the 
public  would  be  subjected  to  an  aggregate  tax  equal  to  that  to 
which  they  are  now  subjected  in  the  shape  of  extra  insurance, 
loss  of  property,  delay  in  receipt  of  goods,  and  all  the  other 
innumerable  delays  resulting  from  the  dangerous  and  often  im- 
passable condition  of  that  stream.  The  money  expended  now 
by  the  general  government  for  purposes  of  river  and  harbor 
improvement  is  a  tax— a  tax  mainly  collected  from  the  con- 
sumers of  foreign  imports.  The  same  amount  of  money  col- 
lected from  those  communities  benefited  by  the  work,  and  ap- 
plied under  their  own  direction,  would  accomplish  ten-fold  the 
good  now  accomplished.  If  this  system  were  made  general, 
people  on  the  lakes  would  not  bo  taxed  for  the  improvement 
of  harbors  and  rivers  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Savannah  and  Capo  Fear  lliver  improvements  might  do  all 
that  they  desire,  and  have  no  cause  of  complaint  on  account  of 
the  money  lavished  upon  lake  harbors  and  river  improvements 
in  the  "West. 

Mr.  Douglas  supported,  his  proposition  in  a  very  earnest 
speech,  in  which  he  argued  (he  constitutional  question,  and 
the  legislative  history  of  river  and  harbor  appropriations.  It 
met  with  decided  opposition  in  debate  ;  and  as  it  was  intended, 
at  that  time  merely  as  an  index  of  what  he  should  propose 
when  Congress  would  eventually,  as  he  supposed,  be  forced  to 
adopt  some  plan  or  system  upon  the  subject,  lie  did  not  press 
it,  but  allowed  it  to  drop. 

Subsequently,  in  January,  1 854,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  upon  the  subject,  which  letter  embodies  in 
a  brief  form  some  of  the  reasons  inducing  him  to  favor  that 
plan  of  providing  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 
The  following  is  his 

I.EITEE  TO   GOVERNOR  MATT-EBON. 

Sir,— I  learn  from  (he  public  ]:re;s  i1k.il  ym  Iijivu  under  eofisidevaiion  the 
proposition  to  convene  tin-.  Lesi'lriinve  in  special  session.      Tn  Iho  event  such 
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a  step  shall  in;  rlc^nfirulo-:!  by  the  public  voice  .     ... 

vita  your  attention  to  a  subioci  of  gtw.it  interest  to  ottr  people,  winch  may 
require  legislative  action.  I  refer  !o  tin:  establishment  of  some  efficient  and 
permanent  system  for  river  and  harbor  improvements.  Those  portions  of 
the  Union  most  deeply  interested  in  internal  navigation  naturally  feel  that 
their  interests  have  been  inflected,  it'  not  paralyzed,  by  an  uncertain,  vacil- 
lating, and  partial  policy.  Those  who  reside  upon  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  on  the  shores  of  the  great.  Jiorthorn  Lakes,  and  whose  lives  and 
property  are  frequently  exposed  to  tin:  mercy  of  (be  elements  for  want  of 
harbors  of  refuge  and  means  ui'  snfely,  bare  never  been  aide  (o  comprehend 
the  force  of  that  distinction  between  fresh  mid  salt  wafer,  winch  affirms  the 
power  and  duty  of  Congress,  under  she  Constitution,  to  provide  security  to 
navigation  so  far  as  tin:  tide,  ebbs  and  iiows,  and  der:ies  Die  existence  of  the 
right  beyond  the  tidal  mark.  Oar  lawyers'  may  have  read  in  l.-higlish  booh; 
that,  by  the  common  law,  all  ivr.rov.-i  wore  doeim  ;l  nav;gable  so  far  as  the 
tide  extended  and  no  farther;  but  they  should  also  have  learned  from  (he 
same  authority  that  the  law  was  f:> milled  upon  reason,  and  where  the  reason 
failed  the  rule  ceased  io  exist,  in  Hug/land,  where  da-y  have  neither  lake 
nor  river,  nor  other  water  which  is,  in  titer,  navigable,  except  where  the  tide 
roils  its'  briny  wave,  ir  was  natural  Dial  [lie  law  she  aid  eonfonn  to  the  fact, 
and  establish  that  as  a  rule  which  (lie  experience  of  all  men  proved  to  be 
founded  in  truth  and  reason.  But  it  may  veil  be  questioned  whether,  if 
the  common  law  had  originated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan — a  vast 
inland  sea  with  an  average  depth  of  six  hundred  feet—  it  would  have  been 
deemed  "not  navigable,"  merely  hecaase  ihe  (ide  did  not  ilow,  and  the  wa- 
ter was  fresh  and  well  adapted  to  (lie  uses  ami  necessities  of  man.  We 
therefore  feel  authorized  10  repudiate,  as  unrea.sonnb'e  and  unjust,  all  inju- 
rious discrimination  predicated  upon  salt  wa.i.or  and  tidal  arguments,  and  to 
iiisist  tiiar  if  the  power  of  Congress  10  protect  navigation  has  any  existence  in 
the  Constitution,  it  reaches  every  portion  of  (bis  1  'nion  where  the  water  is  in 
fact  navigable,  and  only  ceases  where  the  tact  fails  io  exist.  This  power  has- 
been  affirmed  in  seme  form,  and  exercised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  hj- 
cach  successive  Congress  end  every  administration  since  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  Constitution.  All  acts  of  Congress  providing  for  I  he  erection  of  light- 
houses, the  placing  of  buoys,  the  construction  of  piers,  the  removal  of  snags, 
the  dredging  of  channel*,  the.  inspection  of  steam-heat  boilers,  the  carrying 
of  life-boats— in  short,  ait  enactments  for  the  security  of  navigation,  and  the 
safety  of  life  and  property  vidua  oar  navigable  waters,  assert  the  existence 
of  this  power  and  the  propriety  of  Its  exercise  in  some  form. 

The  groat  and  growing  interest  of  navigation  is  (on  important  to  be  over- 
looked or  (1  is regaf! led.  Mere  negative  action  will  mil  answer.  The  irregu- 
lar and  vacillating  policy  which  has  marked  our  .logi-ktioti  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  ruinous.  Whenever  appropriation-!  have  been  proposed  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  and  especially  on  foe  Northern  lakes  and  the  Western 
rivers,  there  has  usually  been  a  dcaili-sirugglo  and  a  doubtful  issue.  We 
have  generally  succeeded  with  an  appropriation  once  in  four  or  five  years;  in 
other  words,  ive  have,  upon  ;m  average,  been  beaten  about  four  times  out  of 
live  in  one  house,  of  Congress  or  the  other,  or  both,  or  by  the  presidential 
veto.  When  we  diti  -ucceed,  a  large  poriiou  of  the-  impropriation  was  ex- 
pended in  providing  dredging-machines'  and  snag  heats,  end  other  necessary 
machinery  and  implements ;  and  by  the  time  (he  work  was  fairly  begun,  the 
appropriation  was  exhausted,  and  t'avl.her  operations  suspended."  Tailing  to 
procure  an  additional  appropriation  at  the  next  session,  and  perhaps  for  two, 
three,  or  four  successive  sessions,  (he  administration  has  construed  the  re- 
fusal of  Congress  to  provide  the  funds  tor  the  prosecution  of  the  works  into 
an  abandonment  ol'tha  system,  and  has  accordingly  deemed  it  a  duty  to  sell, 
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at  public  auction,  liie  drcoigirig-mackhios  and  snug-boa;?,  implements  and 
materials  on  hand,  for  whatever  they  would  bring.  Soon  llic  country  was 
again  startled  by  the  frigluful  ;.:■■.- 1. ■  1 1 1 1 : ~  of  wrecks  and  explosions,  fires  and 
snags  upon  the  rivers,  the  Likur-.  and  Shu  sea-coast.  The  responsibility  of 
these  appalling  sacriiiccs  oi'  life  eikI  property  "ere  charged  upon  those  who 
defeated  the  approprianons  for  '.tie  preisecutiun  of  the.  works.  .Sympathy  was 
excited,  and  a  concerted  plan  of  agitation  and  organization  formed  by  ike 
interested  sections  ami  panics  to  living  their  combined  iikkience  to  bear  upon 
Congress  in  raven-  of  the  re.  establishment,  of  :  lie  system  on  an  cnlnrged  scale, 
sulriciciitly  comprehensive  !o  emliraec  the  local  inicicsts  mid  influences  in  a 
majority  of  the  Cmijr''':^i,:""il-  districts  of  the  Union,  A  legislative!  omnibus 
was  formed,  in  which  alt  sorts  of  works  were  crowded  mgoitiev,  good  and 
bad,  wise  and  foolish,  national  and  local,  all  crammed  into  one  hill,  and 
forced  through  Congress  hy  the.  power  of  an  organised  majority,  after  the 
fearful  and  exhausting  struggle,  of  a  night,  session.  The  bill  would  receive 
the  rotes  of  a  majority  in  each  house,  not  because  any  one  senator  or  repre- 
sentative approved  all  the  irems  contained  in  it,  but  tor  the  reason  that,  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  the.  stern  iletjiaiu'k  of  an  injured  and  ~v  tiering  constituen- 
cy, required  thai  they  should  make  every  nceih  ill  sneniice  of  money  to  dimin- 
ish the  terrible  loss  of  human  life  by  the  perils  of  navigation.  The  result 
was  a  simple  re-  en  act  incur,  of  the  former  scenes.  Machinery,  implements, 
and  materials  purcka-ed,  li.e  worts  recommenced-- 1  he  money  exhausted— 
snksccniem;  appropriations  withhold —  and  the  operations  suspeneleel,  without 
completing  the  improvements,  or  contributing  materially  to  the  safety  of  nav- 
igation. Indeed,  it  may  well  be  questioned  vkclkcr,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
money  has  been  wisely  and  economical!}-  applied,  and  in  many  cases  whether 
the  expenditure  lias  been  productive  of  any  useful  results  beyond  the  mere 
distribution  of  so  much  money  among  contractors,  laborers,  and  superintend. 
ents  in  the  favored  localities  :  and  in  others,  whether  it  has  not  been  of  pos- 
irive.  dot  rime  fii  to  ike  navigating  interest. 

1'ar  be  it  from  my  purpose  to  call  in  qucsik.nl  the  inrearily,  science,  or  skill 
Of  those  whose  professional  duty  it  was  to  devise  the  plan  and  superintend 
the  construction  of  the  works.  But  I  do  insist  that  from  the  nature  of  their 
profession  and  their  liahi'.s  of  life  t'ne.y  could  not  he  expected  to  possess  that 
ioeal  knowloelge-  1  hat  knowledge  of  tu'.TOllt;  and  tides — the-  effects  of  storms, 
floods,  and  ice,  always  different  and  ever  changing— in  each  locality  of  this 
widelv-cxtcnele.d  country,  which  is  essential  iu  determining  upon  the  proper 
site  aiid  plan  for  an  improvement  to  tke  i: ::..-■  igation.  Without  depreciating 
this  value  of  science,  or  disregarding  its  precepts,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  opinion  <^f  an  intelligent  captain  or  pilot,  who  for  a  long  series 
of  vears  had  sailed  out  of  and  into  a  given  port  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  and 
who  had  carefully  and  daily  watched  the  changes  produced  in  ike  channel  by 
the  currents  and'  storms,  wrecks  and  other  obslrueiions,  would  inspire  me. 
with  more  confidence  tkau  that  of  the  most  e.uiineni.  professional  gentleman, 
whose  knowledge  and  science  in  ike  line  of  his  profession  were  only  equaled 
hy  his  profound  ignorance  of  all  those  local  and  practical  questions  which 
ought  to  determine  tke  site  and  plan  of  the  proposed  improvement.  To  me, 
therefore,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  surprise  that  errors  and  blunders  occur 
in  the  mode  of  constructing  the  works,  and  thai  follies  and  extravagance  ev- 
ery where  appear  in  the.  expcueliunc  of  the  money.  These  evils  seem  to  he 
inherent  in  the  system  ;  at  least,  they  have  thus  far  proven  unavoidable,  and 
have  become  so  palpable  and  notorious  that  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  close  our 
eves  to  their  existence, 
'  In  addition  to  the-c  facts,  it  she.nl. 1  be  ben-no  in  mind  that  a  large  and  in- 
telligent portion  of  tke  American  people,  comprising,  pediaps,  a  majority  of 
the  Democratic  party,  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  these  works  as  consti- 
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tut  big  a  general  system  (if  internal  improvements  by  the  federal  government, 
and  I horcforc  in  violation  oi'  thu  creed  of  liic  Democratic  party  and  of  the 
Constitution  of  tlie  United  States.  These  two-l'olJ  objections — the  one  de- 
nying the  constitutional  power,  ami  the  '  tln:r  the  >  xpi  diency  of  appropria- 
lions  from  the  national  treasury — seem  to  seqmi'e  additional  strength  ami 
forte  in  proportion  as  (he  impoi'ioneL;  <•;  1  he  subject  is  enhanced,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  more  nimicnms-  ami  extensive  improvements  is  created  by  the  ex- 
tension of  our  territory,  ihe  expansion  of  our  set  11  cine  (its,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country.  As  a  friend  to  the  navigating  ijilerc.ii, 
and  especially  identified  l..y  all  lire  lie,  of  all'eetioji,  gratitude,  and  interest 
with  that  section  of  the  republic  which  is  the  most  deeply  interested  in  inter- 
nal navigation.  1  !•&:■  no  hope  for  any  more  [iivorahlu  results  from  national 
appropriations  than  we  ban;  heretofore  realized.  If,  then,  wo  are  to  judge 
the  system  by  its  results,  taking  [lie  past  as  a  fair  indication  of  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the  future,  those  of  us  who  have  struggled  hardest 
to  render  it  efficient  mid  useful  are  compelled,  lo  confess  that  it  has  proven  a 
miserable  failure  It  is  even  worse  tiiati  a  failure,  because,  while  it  lias  fail- 
ed to  accomplish  the  desired  obieds,  it  has  bad  tin:  cifeet  to  prevent  local 
and  private  enterprise:  fi'-'-m  making  nil-  improiciitoi:*  under  state  authority, 
by  holding  out  the  expectation  that  the  federal  goicri.iuent  was  about  to 
make  them. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  u-  suppose  that  twenty-Hive  years  ago,  when  wo 
first  began  to  talk  about  rhe  construction  of  railroads  in  (ids  country,  the  fed- 
eral government,  had  assumed  lo  itself  jurisdiction  of  all  works  of  that  de- 
scription to  the  exclusion  of  slate  authority  and  individual  enterprise.  In 
that  event,  does  any  one  believe  we  would  j;ow  have  in  the  United  Stales 
fourteen  thousand  mile-  of  railroad  completed,  and  iJfieen  ihousand  miles  in 
addition  under  contract.  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that,  if  our  own  state  had 
prostrated  itself  in  humble  supplication  at  -.be  t'eet  of  flic  federal  government, 
and  with  folded  arms  had  waited  for  appropriations  from  the  national  treas- 
ury, instead  of  exerting  stale  authority,  and  stimulating  and  combining  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  we  should  now  have  in  Illinois  [love  thousand  miles  of 
railroad  in  process  of  construction  ?  Let  the  history  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  federal  government  be  fairly  written,  and  it  will  furnish  con- 
clusive answers  to  these  interrogatories.  I'or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  energies  of  the.  national  government,  together  with,  all  the  spare 
funds  in  the.  treasury,  were  directed  to  the  construction  of  a  Macadamised 
road  from  Cumberland,  in  the  (State  of  Mary  Join!,  to  .IciTcrsoQ  City,  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  without  being  aide  fo  complete  one  third  of  the  work.  If 
the  government  were  unable  to  make.  Ibreo  hundred  miles  of  turnpike  road 
in  twenty-five  years,  how  long  v.o.dd  it  take  to  ecu  struct  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  ana  to  make  all  the  harbor  and  river  improvements  necessary 
to  protect  our  wideiv-o.x  ■.ended  and  rapidly.  ii:creusi;ig  commerce  on  a  sea- 
coast  so  extensive  that  in  forty  years  we  have  not  licet)  able  lo  complete  even 
the  survey  of  one  half  of  it,  and  or.  a  lake  ana  river  navigation  more  than 
four  limes  as  extensive  as  that  sea-coast.';  These  questions  are  worthy  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  think  tliat  improvements  should  be 
made  for  the  bencrit  cf  the  present  generation  as  well  as  for  our  remote  pos- 
terity; fori  am  not  aware  that  the  federal  government  ever  completed  any 
work  of  internal  improvement  coiuiueocod  under  its  auspices. 

The  operation-,  of  the  government  have  not  been  sufficiently  rapid  to  keep 
pace  wilh  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Gumberiaj'.d  Uoiul  wdicn  commenced, 
may  have  been  well  adapted  for  the  pin-poses  for  which  i:  was  designed  ;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  tmd  hefore  any  considerable  portion 
of  it  could  be  finished,  the  whole  was  superseded  and  rendered  useless  hy_the 
introduction  of  the  railroad  system.  One  reason,  arid  perhaps  the  principal 
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cause,  of  the  slow  progress  of  all  governmmit  improvements,  consists  in  the 
Fact  that  the  appropriation  for  any  one  object  is  usiinhy  too  small  to  be  of 

material  service.  It  may  be  sulliciom  for  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
h'lt  before  it  can  be.  compleica,  or  even  so  far  advanced  as  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  storms,  ami  floods,  and  the;  elemcnls,  the  appropriation  is  exhausted, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  weak  y.tent  :r,vay  l..;-ovo.  fumes  can  be  obtained  for 
finishing  it,  or  even  protecting  that  ivhich  lias  been  done.  The  ruinous  eon- 
sequences  of  these  smell  appropriations  are  well  understood  and  seriously 
deprecated,  lml  thov  arise  from  [ho  necessity  of  the  ease,  and  constitute,  some 
of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  policy.  All  experience  proves  that  the 
numberless  items  of  a  river  and  harbor,  or  internal  iinptov'orucr.t  l.iill,  can 
not  pass,  each  bv  itself,  and  upon  its  own  merits,  and  th.it  the  friends  of 
particular  work-  'will  not  allow  appropriations  io  is'  made  for  the  completion 
of  others  which  ate  supposed  :.o  he  of  paramount  iiuporiunee  unless  their;  are 
embraced  in  the  same  bill.  Each  member  seems  to  think  the  work  in  his 
own  district  to  be  of  the  siornost  necessity  and  highest  importance,  and  hence 
feels  eotl strained  to  give  his  own  the  preference,  or  to  defeat  any  bill  which 
does  not  include  it.  The  res  id  I  is  a  legislative  omnibus,  in  which  all  maimer 
of  objects  are  crow  lied  ■.ogodior  iudLscdininatcly ;  and  as  there  never  is  and 
never  can  be  monev  enough  hi  the  treasury  to  make  ndeqtuUe  appropriations 
for  the  whole,  and  As  the  bill  can  nut  pass  unless  cacb  lias  something,  of  coarse 
the  amount  for  each  item  must  be  reduced  so  low  as  to  m;;ke  it  of  little  or  no 
service,  and  thus  render  the  whole  hill  almost  a  tea al  loss.  In  this  manner  a 
large  portion  of  our  people  have  been  kept  in  a  s'sto  of  suspense  and  anxiety 
fur  more  than  half  a  century,  with  llicir  hopes  always  c.\cited  and  their  ex- 
pectations never  realized. 

I  ropeat  limn  t'ac  nobev  here, of  .«:  par-ned  lias  pvovoo  worse  than  a  laii- 
ure.  If  we  expect  to  provide  facilities  ami  securities  for  oar  navigating  in- 
teiests,  wc  must  adopt  a  system  commensurate  wilh  our  wants — one  which 
will  licjust  and  op  mil  in  its  operations  upon  lake,  river,  and  ocean,  wherever 
the  water  is  navigable,  fresh  or  salt,  ride  or  no  lice— a  system  which  will  not 
depend  for  its  success  upon  [he  dubious  ami  Jim"  anting  issues  of  political 
campaigns  am!  Cungro.-ic.md  combinations— one  which  will  be  certain,  uni- 
form, and  unvarying  in  its  results,  f  know  of  no  system  belter  calculated 
to  accomplish  these 'objects  than  thai-  v.hich  commanded  the  approbation  of 
the  founders  of  tlie  republic,  was  successively  adopted  or:  various  occasions 
since  that  period,  and  direcdv  referred  to  In  the  message  of  the  President, 
ll  is  evidently  the  svslem  contemplated  by  the  iVutners  of  the  Constitution 
when  they  incorporated  into  thai  insrruincnl  I'm:  clause  in  relation  to  tonnage 
duties  by  the  states  v.itli  the  assent  of  Congress.  The  debates  slum-  that  this 
provision  was  inserted  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  the  states  to  levy 
duties  of  tonnage  to  mr.ke  harbor  ami  other  improvements  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation.  It'was  objected  thai  tlie  power  to  regulate  commerce  Fairing 
already  been  vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  the  jurisuicdon  of  the  states  over 
harbor  and  river  improvement,  without  the  consent  or  supervision  of  the 
federal  government,  might  be  so  exercise, 1  as  to  conflict  with  Ihe  Congres- 
sional regulations  in  respeel  to  commerce,  (n  order  Io  avoid  this  objection, 
and  at  the  same  time  rosrrreto  the  states  the  poiver  of  making  1  be  necessary 
improvements,  consistent  with  such  rules  us  should  be  proscribed  by  Congress 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  iiie  provision  was  imuiilied  and  adopted  in 
the  form  in  which  wo  now  find  it  in  iiie  Constinuion,  to  wit:  "no  state  shall 
?-.ui  dalics  o/'/comee  ':xc!:p!.  hij  o';c  consent,  of  <'c■e,7/-f..s,:,  It  is  evident  from  the 
debates  that  the  i'ramcrs  of  the  O.msKUniou  looked  to  tonnage  duties  as  the 
source  from  which  funds  were  io  be  derive:.!  for  improvements  in  navigation. 
Tbe  only  diversity  of  opinion  among  them  arose  upon  die  point  whether  those 
duties  should  he  levied  and  the  works  constructed  by  the  federal  government 
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providing  in  effee:.  Uia'VhMp  .he  pmvwas  reserved  to  lh(-  stilus,  it  slieem. 
not  I*  exerehed   oxeep.i  l:v  1.1,0  eonsont  of  Congress,  m  oner  that  the  local 

oil  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  comni,™  Yet  the  first  Congress 
which  asscmhled  under  the  C.'on-tiiuiiou  tsmumew  dial  -■'■^  <*  eourra-. 
dietary  and  partial  enactment*  ivhicli  ha;  continued  to  the  present  time,  and 
;m.Mi  ila:  iVidlhil  soio'cc  o:  >:ei:    el  aim.  d.ssen-.ei..  ,»,.., 

The  fit'l  of  llice  ,m.s  provided  that  al,  exposes  tor  ihe  support  ol  hot- 
houses, beacons,  baovs.  and  pvdibc  piers,  sbeald  bo  paid  ol-  ol  the  national 
n-oasurv  on  the  eomJoboii  ilia:  the  .-a.-os  hi  which  tbc  same  should  be  situ- 
a:ed  r.'-iWdvcIv  should  cede  to  the  Vnito:.!  .ha.cs  mo  simi  works,  ■  tn;;etta 
wilh  'he  LiiuU  ami  fcimcient*  linw.mio  a.dcuaui:',  and  regclner  with  (lie  ju- 
ri.dicnon  of  the  same.''      A  lew  ii.oadK  al,i.rwaid  the  same  Congress  passed 

!,-  confuting  ll.at  the  States  of  Kbode   Island,  Maryland,  and  Georgia 

jni.rlu,  lew  tomuige  duties  lor  -he  purpose  cf  hnprovbg  certain  harbors  and 
rivers  ivilhiti  their  rospcelivo  limits.      This  cool.'adif  t  " 

=„biecr.  of  -rea.  national  in,  porta  nee,  ab.bom'h  commenced  by  the  lir*t  Lim- 
crek  and  frr  nun  1        I  nd  -did  ,mre,ta,n  a,m  urcgidar  pe- 

riods seems  never  io  have  been  entiv.lv  abandoned.  While  appropriations 
from  the  national  trca-uw  have  bee,,  partial  and  irreg, 

ed  and  at  oihe.rs  wel.hcld.-sthmdafhig  bopes  only  1«  be  succeeded  bv  disap- 
pointments, tonnage  duties  have  also  bee,  eo.lec.o,  by  t  ,e  consent  of  Om- 
mi-.ed  period-,  iti  ['eensyP  aiua,  Mmjhmd, 
Virginia.  Isorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  Alabama,  Massachu- 
fert-:,  Khode  Island,  and  perhaps  oilier  stales.  Indeed,  there  l,a=  neve,  i,v.n 
-V  lim"  slnee  the  declaration  of  Independence,  when  tonnage  d,c,es  ]n-..o 
[:,,t  hoen  collected  under  slate  nothorhy  for  the  improve  re  en  I  o,  vivovs  or  k/ii- 
l-.„.-  (ir  hotli  The  last  ael  living  the  consent  ci  (.ong.oss  to  Ilio  collection 
XL  dnL  was  paid  for  ^benefit  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  in  1850, 
:  ml  nill  not  expire  until  1861.  .  . 

•I'bn-,  it  wi'l  1.-!  seen  that  :he  p.roucsition  to  pass  a  j;eiiev:5,  ,w  giving  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  ihe  imposition  <,f  tonmigc  .boms  m-,:ovo.mg  to  a.  urn  • 
form  rule,  and  upon  equal  terms  in  all  the  states  and  Territories  of  the  Union 
does  not  contemplate  1  lie  inlroducliou  ol  a  new  pnneip  e  m  o  ue.  lc.  ..  a  i.a. 
npon  this  subject.  Tt  only  propose*  to  convert  a  partial  and  Actuating  pol- 
i';\-  ioto  i;  -.lemiaiiei-t  and  ei'icient  system. 

fo4..rinf  ^u^  cf  ;hc  lcc,!  ir.uho.r.i^.  with  «  >t™lv  r..u^  vi'.^n^  ^>u  . ,    ot 
«,j„'.a  1.0  ploio,  .liiTOo  oml  son 

S ™..p.  , ,   \"„ 

Mx  lis  ooru  ooirioo. oo  -.  rl.o  oMout  l.ooo-saiy  lor  no  oonotruttion.  mo 
i    ill  PO  blBhoV  o.slito  oo.i.i  I  «  lioo.o.l  U.oo  ,oovo  ooomovy  for  ft.t  pm- 

™«. "too,     i  i  i  >         '    ,  fnS,i/°;; 

u   loPliiion  .  oo.l    ooooitiooo  o.-luo I,    olll.lll.l    ... 

i£«i  to  th.  i.™  t  » «»  " »  /  f,  ,vf ,„„',; 

furnish  adequato  rod  oo.olo  oooorooooo  oiol  niouvoo  lor  ,1...  10.  loo. .  o  oo.  oo 
„o  t.„.  .,.„*..       If  0...-...H:,  ol liovl.or  iioo.lo  iioooovooiono  ol.oo  .1  foil  lo 

meaps  in  its  poovor  :<t  voioior  its  horhoo  oof.  oo.i  oomiiio.hoiis,  and  afford  all 
necessary  protection  and  fooilitios  to  navigation  and  trade.     If,  on  the  otnor 
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hand,  anyplace  should  attempt  to  impose  higher  duties  Ihan  will  be  abso- 

Iitic-lv  iicoe-^arv  sin-  the  construction  of  the  requisite  improvements,  this  line 
of  policy,  to  till-  extent,  of  the  «!.:■;,  would  htive  the  same  deleterious  effects 
neon  it=  pros peril-.-.  'I.'he  same  injurious  influences  would  result  from  errors 
anil  blunders  in  the  plan  of  die  work,  or  from  extravagance  and  corruption 
in  ihe  expenditure  of  the  money.  Hence  eaeh  locality,  and  even-  citizen  and 
person  interested  therein,  would  have,  a  direct  and  personal  interest  in  the 
adoption  of  a  wise  plan,  and  in  securing  strict  economy  end  entire  fidelity  m 
the  expenditure  of  the  money.  AVhile  upon  the  livers  tl:o  plan  ol  operations 
would  not  be  so  direct  and  simple  as  in  the  improvement  of  harbors,  jet  even 
there  it  is  not  perceived  Unit  any  serious  inconvenience  or  obstacle  would 
arise  to  the  success  of  the  svstem.  It  would  be  necessary  that  the  law,  which 
shall  grant  ihe.  consent  of  Congress  to  the  imposition  of  the  duties,  shall  also 
give  a  like  consent  in  conlbrmilv  with  ihe  same  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
that  where  the  rivet'  to  be  improved  shall  form  the  boundary  of,  or  be  situ- 
ated in  two  or  more  states,  sueh  sia.tes  may  enter  into  compacts  with  each 
Other,  by  which  they  may,  under  their  joint  authority,  levy  the  duties  and 
improve  the  navigation. 

lu  this  manner  I.'er.itsvlvania,  Dchie.eve,  end  IS' en-  Jersey  could  enter  into 
a  compact  for  the  improvement  of  the  lien. '.van-  Iriver,  ay  which  each  would 
appoint  one  commissioner,  and  the  three  commissioner;  constitute  a  board, 
which  would  lew  the  duties,  prescribe  the  mode  ol  their  collection,  devise 
the  plan  of  the  jrurrevemrur.  ami  superintend  ihe  cxplamiiure  of  the  money. 
The  siM  slates  bordering  oa  the  Ohio  Hive.r,  in  like  maimer,  could  each  ap- 
point a  commissioner  and  the  six  eonsiilttte  a  hoard  for  the  improvement 
of  the 'nuvigalion  of  thai,  river  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Mississippi.  The  same 
plan  could  be  applied  to  the  Mississippi,  by  which  the  miffi  states  bordering 
upon  that  si  ream  coula  each  appoint  one  com raissi oner,  ami  Ihe  nine  form  a 
hoard  for  the  removal  of  snag?  end  other  obstructions  in  the  channel  from 
the  Falls  of  Si.  Antlionv  to  the  i.lulf  of  Mexico.  There  seems  to  be  no  diffi- 
cultv,  therefore,  in  the'execuiion  of  the  plan  where  the  water-course,  lies  m 
two  or  more  states,  or  forms  the  boundary  thereof  in  whole  or  m  part;  and 
where  the  river  is  entire! v  within  the  limits  of  any  one  state,  like  the  Illinois 
or  Alabama,  it  mav  he  improved  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  mayprc- 
cc-ih-.  subieet  only  to  such  conditions  a.ad  limitations  as  may  he  contained 
in  Ihe  act  of  Congress  giving  it-  consent.  All  the  necessities  and  difficulties 
been  foreseen  and  provided  for  in  1.1m  same 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  wherein  it  is  dcihirod,  hi  eflfc.i,  taat.  with  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  tcneaee  d-ulicsmnv  be  levied  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors',  and  that  the  several  states  may  enter  into  compacts  with  each 
other  for  that  purpose  whenever  it  shall  become,  necessary,  subject  only  io 
such  rules  as  Conaress  shall  pres::rihc  for  Ihe  regulation  of  commerce. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  some  of  the  objeelions  which  have  been 
urged  to"  tins  svstem.  It  has  been  said  that  tonnage  duties  are  taxes  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  coantrv,  which  inns',  be  paid  in  the  end  by  the  consum- 
er: of  the  articles  bearing  the  burden.  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  question  the 
soundness  of  this  proposition.  1  presume  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  duties, 
tolls,  and  charges  'upon  ali  public  works,  whe±cr  oouslisiercd  by  government, 
or  individuals  The.  State  of  >cw  York  derives  a- revenue  of  more  than  two 
millions  of  dollars  a  veur  from  her  canals.  Of  course  this  is  a  tax  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  count  rv.  and  is  borne  bv  tbo-e  who  are  interested  in  and 
benefited  bv  if.  This  tax  Is  a  blessing  or  a  burden,  dependent  upon  the  fact 
whether  it  has  the  cifocf  to  diminish  or  increase  the  cost  of  transportation. 
If  we  could  not  have  enjoved  the  benefit  of  the  eau.il  without  the  payment 
of  the  tolls,  and  if,  bv  it;  construction  and  the  payment,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation has  been  reduced  to  one  tenth  the  sum  which  we  would  have  been 
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compelled  to  have  paid  without  it,  who  would  noi  bo  willing  to  make  a,  still 

fuHher  coni.ribiukm  1.0  the  security  and  faciliii":.  of  navigation,  if  thereby  the 
price  of  freights  are  to  be  reduced  in  n.  still  greafer  ratio?  The  tolls  upon 
onr  own  canal  ate  a  (ax  upon  lomiucicc,  yet  we  cheorfuliy  submit  to  the  pay- 
ment for  the  reason  that  they  were  indispensable  to  the  construction  of  a  great 
work,  which  lias  hud  the  cifect.  :o  reduce  ihe  cost  of  transportation  between 
the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  far  uoioa- what  it  would  have  been  if  the  canal 
had  not  been  made.  All  the  charfrs  on  the  hern  eon  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
toad  now  in  operation  in  1  ho  (lkfeient  slate-;  of  this  Union  are  just  so  many 
taxes  upon  commerce  and  travel,  yet  we  do  not  repudiate  the  whole  railroad 
system  on  that  account,  nor  object  tn  the  payment  of  saefi  reasonable  charges 
as  arc  necessary  to  defray  too  expenses  of  oouslroolmg  ami  operating  them. 
But  it  may  be  said  thai  if  all  i!:e  railroads  end  eanats  were  built  with  funds 
from  the  national  treasury,  and  were  (ben  ihiowii  open  to  the  uses  of  com- 
merce and  travel  free  of  charge,  the.  rate:  ca  trai  import  a:  L-uii  would  lie  less  than 
they  now  are.  It  may  be  thai:  the  rates  of  transportation  would  be  less,  but 
would  our  taxes  bo  reduced  thereby '!  .No  maitcr  woo  is  intrusted  with  ibe 
construction  of  the  works,  somebody  must  foot  die  bill.  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment undertake.  t:>  mc.ko  railroads  and  canals,  and  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, somebody  aiusl  pay  the  expenses.  .In  order  io  ineot  ibis  enlarged 
expenditure,  it  would' lo  necessary  to  augment  flic  revenue  by  increased  taxes 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  whole  volume  of  revenue  which 
now  tills  and  overflows  [be.  national  irca-ony,  will:  ihe  exception  of  the  small 
item  resulting  from  the  sales  of  p:il/.ic  lauds,  is  derived  from  a  system  of  taxes 
imposed  upon  commerce  ami  collected  through  ike  machinery  of  the  custom- 
houses. No  matter,  1  aero; ore,  whether  these  works  are  made  by  the  federal 
government,  or  by  stkmkaiiog  and  combining  local  mid  individual  enterprise 
under  state  authority  :  in  any  event,  they  remain  a  tax  upon  commerce  to 
the  extent  of  too  expenditure. 

That  system  which  v.jfl  ri.vore  the  coii-tiucta'n  of  the  improvements  upon 
the  heat  plan  and  at  the  smallest,  cost  will  prove  the  least,  oppressive  to  the 
tax-payer  and  the.  most  useful  10  commerce,  fi.  requires  no  argument  to 
prove — for  every  day's  experience  (.cache:-,  us — that,  public  works  of  every  de- 
scription can  be  mode  ai.  a  much  smaller  cost  by  private  enterprise,  or  by  the 
local  autliorili.es  directly  iuteresiek  in  I  ho  improvement,  than  when  construct- 
ed by  the  federal  government.  Hence,  inasmuch  as  (.he  expenses  of  con- 
structing river  aod  harbor  improvements  must,  under  c.liher  plan,  be  defray- 
ed by  a  tax  upon  commerce  in  the  first  instance,  and  finally  upon  the  whole 
people  interested  in  that  commerce.  1  11111  of  the  opinion  that  the  burdens 
would  be  less  under  ibis  system  referred  to  in  the  message  than  by  appropri- 
ations from  the  federal  treasury,  '.those  who  seen:  not  to  havo  understood 
the  difference  have  attempted  to  excite  prejudice  against  this  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigations  by  comparing  k  :n  toe  burdens  imposed  upon  the 
navigation  of  the  I. 'blue,  the  Id'ie,  ihe  *  idor,  and.  other  livers  naming  through, 
the  German  states.  The  people  re--: king  01  ion  ikese  rivers  did  not  complain 
that  they  were  required  to  pay  duties  for  the  improvement,  of  their  naviga- 
tion. Such  was  not  the  fact.  No  duties  wore  imposed  for  any  such  pur- 
Eose.  No  improvement  in  i.ie  cavigMt.ion  wore  ever  make  or  contemplated 
y  those  who  exacted  the  tolls.  Taxes  were  extorted  from  the  navigating 
interest  by  the  petty  sovereigns  through  whose,  domic. ions  the  rivers  run,  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  toe  expenses  of  the  pomp,  and  ceremonies,  and  fol- 
lies of  vicious  and  corrupt  courts.  The  complaint  was,  that  grievous  and  un- 
necessary bunions  were  imposed  on  navigation  wiibouf.  expending  any  por- 
tion of  the  mono;  for  its  protect  ioo  and  improvement.  Their  complaints 
wore  just.  They  shotial  have  pro-tinted,  if  they  had  dved  under  a  govern- 
ment where  the  voice  of  the  people  could  lie  heard,  against  the  payment  of 
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any  more  or  higher  tolls  than  were  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the 

navigation,  and  have  inyistei.L  t:i;it  the  fmii!-!  rallied  should  be  applied  to 
that  purpose  and  none  other.  In  short,  a.  plan  similar  to  the  one  now  pro- 
posed would  have  been  a  full  and  complete  redress  of  all  their  grievances 
ii'H'-i  :.:ii-  subject. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  my  object  iu  addressing  you  this  communi- 
cation is  to  inviic  your  special  fitronlifsu  to  so  much  of  the  1'resident's  Mes- 
sage as  relates  to  rirer  ami  harbor  imjii-oveiiieiits,  with  tlic  view  that  when 
the  Legislature  shall  a~~i.' ruble.  di'u.T  in  special  ■:]■  jjr.noriJ  session,  the  sub- 
ject may  be  distinclly  subn.hted  to  I  Loir  considers!,;  ion  lor  such  action  as  tho 
great  interests  of  wnmiirre  may  demand. 

I  have  the  honor  10  be,  very  respectfully,  your  fricr.il  and  fellow-citizen, 
S.  A.  Douglas. 

Jijel  A.  M.vi-.i.si^i.  (.:■>'.■  ciaor  of  the  State  of  lilitiois. 


THE  ILLINOIS    Ci:.ViiIAI.   KATI.EOAD  GRANT. 

In  1843  Mr.  Douglas  entered  Congress,  and  for  over  seven 
years  he  supported  and  struggled  to  obtain  that  magnificent 
grant  of  land  which  led  to  the  con  struct  ion  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  eventually  to  the  establishment  of  the  grand 
web  of  railroads  which  is  now  spread  out  ail  over  the  North- 
western States.  The  construction  of  a  great  railroad  from  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Hirers  through  the  state 
to  a  point  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  thence  north  to  Galena, 
had  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  leading  topics  in  Illinois. 
It  was  regarded  then  and  very  justly  as  the  one  great  thing 
needed  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  attract  to  its 
fruitful  soil  tho  tide  of  emigration.  "When  the  Internal  Im- 
prorement  System  broke  down  so  irretrievably  in  the  state, 
the  attention  of  tho  people  was  directed  to  Congress  and  to 
the  public  lands  as  the  only  reliable  resources  from  whence  the 
necessary  aid  to  construct  the  desired  work  could  be  expected. 

When  Mr.  Douglas  entered  Congress  there  was  in  existence 
in  Illinois  a  company  possessing  certain  rights  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  Cairo  to  the  north.  This  company  was  gener- 
ally known  as  the  "  Cairo  Company ;"  it  had  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  permission  to  enter  as  pre-emptions  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  land  along  the  lino  of  the  proposed  road.  The  title  of 
the  company  was  the  "  Great  Western  Railway  Company." 
A  Mr.  Holbrook  was  (he  active  operator  in  its  affairs. 

In  the  Senate,  at  the  session  of  '43,-4,  a  bill  was  introduced 
and  reported  upon  favorably,  granting  to  Holbrook's  com- 
pany the  right  of  way  through  tho  public  lands  for  a  railway, 
and  entitling  them  to  enter  as  pre-emptors  the  public  lands 
along  the  route,  they  to  pay  the  government  eventually  one 
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dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  pet  acre.    Mr.  Douglas,  who  was, 
as  we  hare  stated,  a  member  of  the  House,  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  measure.    He  insisted  that,  if  any  grant  was 
made,  it  should  he  made  to  the  state  of  Illmo.s,  and  not  to  any 
private  oorporation.    Ho  had  no  faith  in  Holbrook  01 ;h,s  asso- 
dates,  and  had  no  idea  that  they  would  ever  construct  the 
road.    He  believed  that  the  object  of  the  operators  was  to  ob- 
tain the  pre-emption  privilege,  and  then  sell  their  charter  with 
it  in  Europe,  and  thus  gel  out  of  the  matter.     Ho  urged  that 
a  failure  to  cany  out  in  good  faith  the  object  in  considera- 
tion of  which  the  grant  was  made  would  have  the  effect  to  pre- 
vent a  like  application  thereafter,  would  suspend  the  land  sales 
for  several  years,  would  retard  the  settlement  of  the  state  and 
give  a  very  unjusl  impression  abroad  as  to  the  prospects  oi 
Illinois  as  an  improving  and  nourishing  community.    He  urged 
that  the  scheme  proposed  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  Con- 
gress should  be  asked  for  a  direct  grant  of  land  to  the  state 
to  aid  it  in  constructing  the  proposed  rai  road      In  these  ob- 
jections he  was  sustained  generally  by  hi.  colleagues  ,n  the 
House.    The  bill  as  introduced  was  persisted  ,n,  and  passed 
the  Senate,  and  no  action  was  had  upon  it  in  the  House.    At 
S:  no*  session  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  the  same 
as  that  of  last  session,  with  the  exception  that  tho    State  ot 
linois"  was  named  as  the  granteeof  the  right  of  pre-emption 
instead  of  tho  "Great  Western  Railway  Company.      Tha 
bill  was  never  taken  np.    At  the  session  of  15-6  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  Ho  Hemic,  granting  "to  He  State  of  Illinois 
S   mat.  sections  of  the  public  land  to  aM  in  the  construction 
of  the  Northern  Cross  and  Central  Eailro.d.  in  said  state 
This  bill  was  never  taken  np  during  that  sess.on.     At  the  ses- 
ion  of  18M-'i  abill  wa,  introduced  into  the  Senate  granting 
"right  of  way  and  a  pre-emption  privilege,  but  containing 
no  graft  of  lIdT    This  bill  also  was  suffered  to  sleep,  and  no 
action  was  had  upon  it.  i„„*D;i  *n  tlie 

In  the  winter  of  18«-'Y  Mr.  Douglas  was .elected  to  be 
Senate  During  the  summer  of  18«  he  traveled  over  aiarge 
p  Son  .Ft",  site,  and,  wherever  be  mad.  ^"^ 
cussed  the  question  of  the  Illinois  0»*'iE"''7t„„ld^e  ot 
the  position  that  whatever  grant  was  obtained  should  be  ob 
tained  for  the  state,  and  not  for  private  individuals;  that  th. 
a™  eight  not  to   ate  a  mere  grant  of  pre-emption  pnvdeg. 
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—a  privilege  of  buying  the  government  land  for  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter  per  acre  upon  the  condition  of  constructing  a 
railroad  through  them;  and  told  the  people  he  would  apply 
for  a  grant  of  alternate  sections  of  land  to  he  giyen  to  the 
state  gratuitously  on  condition  that  the  road  was  constructed 
He  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  that  measure  would  re- 
ceive an  undivided  support  in  Illinois,  in  which  case  he  had  no 
doubt  as  to  its  ultimate  success,  pie  urged  the  propriety  of 
holding  public  meetings  and  the  signing  of  memorials  having 
the  obtaining  of  such  a  grant  in  view. 

The  old  bills  contemplated  but  one  road— that  upon  the  line 
of  the  one  projected  by  the  state  in  '.SO,  having  its  northern 
terminus  at  Galena,  and  carefully  avoiding  Chicago  and  the 
country  lying  between  that  city  and  the  Illinois  River.  He 
stated  his  determination  to  include  in  the  measure  a  road  con- 
necting with  the  lakes,  thus  securing  for  it  friends  in  the 
Northeastern  and  Middle  States,  who  did  not  like  a  proposi- 
tion having  for  its  natural  tendency  the  diversion  of  all  trade 
and  traffic  from  the  upper  Mississippi  toward  New  Orleans 
instead  of  toward  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  By  making  an  ad- 
ditional road  to  the  lakes  at  Chicago,  a  direct  route  would  he 
made  from  tho  Southwest  through  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  New  York ;  would  connect  the  lower  Mississippi  with  the 
lakes,  the  lakes  mid  the  Eastern  Stales  with  the  Southwest 
and  give  to  the  vast  region  north  and  west  of  Illinois  a  com- 
munication both  east  and  south. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  ie«,  Mr.  Donglas  took 
his  seat  rn  the  Senate.  In  a  fow  weeks  the  old  and  familiar 
ire-emption  Bill  was  introduced  and  referred.  In  January 
Mr.  Douglas  ml  reduced  his  bill  granting  alternate  sections  of 
the  public  land  to  the  State  of  Illinois  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Cairo  to  Galena,  with  a  branch  from 
some  appropriate  point  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  It  also  em- 
braced a  proposition  for  a  road  crossing  the  state  from  Indiana 
to  Bio  Mississippi  Eiver.  Both  bills  were  reported  from  tho 
Senate  Committee  on  public  lands,  of  which  the  Hon.  Sidney 
tireese  of  Illinois  was  chairman.  The  latter  bill— the  one  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Douglas— was  subsequently  taken  up,  and  early 
in  May  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  Tho  other  bill  was  not 
acted  upon. 
The  representatives  in  the  House  from  IHinois  all  gave  to 
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the  measure  their  cordial  support.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
session,  however,  it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  small  majority. 
At  the  next  session, '4rt-9,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  his  bill  in 
the  Senate  again  ;  but,  "before  any  action  was  had  in  that  body, 
the  Illinois  represent atives  in  the  House  had  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing the  bill  of  the  last  session  restored  lo  its  place  on  the  cal- 
endar, but  Congress  adjourned  without  any  farther  action  on 
the  bill  by  the  House. 

In  December,  1849,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  his  colleague,  General 
Shields,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Breese,  and  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation in  the  House,  matured  a  bill  having  but  one  road  in 
contemplation,  and  that  the  Illinois  Central  and  its  Chicago 
branch.  That  bill,  in  which  all  the  Illinois  members  had  a 
part  in  framing,  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las in  January,  1850.  The  Compromise  Measures  of  that  year, 
and  the  question  of  Slavery  generally,  engrossed  nearly  all  the 
time  and  discussions  of  the  Senate.  That  subject  came  up  al- 
most every  morning,  and  frequently  was  considered  several 
days  in  succession,  t'i  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business.  There 
was,  however,  another  reason  for  delay.  When  it  had  become 
certain  that  the  only  act  that  would  be  seriously  pressed  by 
the  Illinois  representatives  would  be  one  making  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  parties  interested  in  the 
Cairo  Company  saw  at  once  an  end  to  their  schemes  unless 
they  could  in  some  manner  circumvent  that  policy.  They 
therefore  proceeded  to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  after  a 
siege,  and  by  the  most  dexterous  management,  the  Legislature 
was  induced  to  pass  a  measure  ceding  to  Holbrook  and  his 
associates  all  lands  that  might  at  anytime  be  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  the  state  for  the  purpose,  or  in  aid  of  the  construction 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Here,  then,  was  a  new  and 
dangerous  pitfall  prepared  for  the  groat  measure.  If  Congress 
should  grant  land  to  the  company,  the  state  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  an  irresponsible  baud  of  speculators  ;  to  prevent  this 
the  policy  had  been  changed,  so  as  to  secure  the  grant  direct- 
ly to  the  state,  leaving  the  latter  full  power  and  control  over 
the  entire  matter,  and  free  to  act  with  whoever  would  offer 
the  best  terms.  But  Holbrook  had  effectually  headed  off  this 
policy  by  the  amendment  which  he  had  obtained  to  his  charter. 
He  came  to  Washington  and  importuned  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been  introduced  some 
Q2 
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years  before,  or  he  would  take  the  bill  then  pending.  He  pro- 
posed to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Douglas,  but  the  lat- 
ter declined  the  association. 

At  length,  when  fully  informed  of  all  the  facts,  Mr.  Douglas 
sent  for  Holbrook,  and  told  him  that  no  bill  of  any  kind  would 
be  suffered  to  puss  unless  the  grant,  was  made  directly  to  the 
state,  and  to  be  held  ami  disposed  of  by  the  state  freely,  and 
unlimited  by  any  previous  charter  either  to  Holbrook  or  any 
one  else.  If  Holbrook  persisted  in  the  right  obtained  under 
his  charter  and  the  subsequent  legislation  of  Illinois,  he,  Mr. 
Douglas,  would  expose  and  denounce  the  whole  scheme  as  one 
intended  to  use  the  name  of  the  state  to  obtain  an  immense 
property  for  irresponsible  and  dishonest  men  to  speculate  and 
grow  rich  upon.  He  refused  to  move  in  the  matter  in  Con- 
gress unless  Holbrook  would  first  sign  and  execute  a  good  and 
valid  release  of  every  right,  claim,  and  demand  to  any  lands 
that  might  he  granted  by  Congress  to  the  state  for  railroad  or 
other  purposes.  If  Holbrook  would  not  sign  such  a  release, 
and  attempted  to  have  any  bill  passed,  Mr.  Douglas  notified 
him  that  he  would  denounce  and  expose  the  whole  game.  It 
was  a  serious  matter  to  the  state,  and  equally  so  to  Holbrook. 
It  was  total  loss  to  one  or  the  other.  If  the  law  passed  as 
matters  then  stood,  Ilolbrook's  company  got  all,  the  state 
nothing.  If  Ilolbrook's  company  surrendered,  as  demanded 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  then  the  state  got  all,  and  the  company  noth- 
ing. If  Holbrook  refused  to  surrender,  Douglas  stood  in  his 
way  of  obtaining  any  grant  of  any  kind.  The  alternatives 
were  not  inviting  to  Mr.  Holbrook ;  but  at  length  he  yielded ; 
he  signed  and  delivered  the  demanded  release  to  the  state, 
which  release  was  forwarded  to  Springfield,  and  filed  in  the 
archives  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Thus  was  it  that  the  grant 
was  received  by  the  state  unfettered  and  unimpaired  by  any  of 
the  adroit  schemes  of  the  wily  speculators  upon  the  public  wel- 
fare. Having  relieved  the  state  of  the  Holbrook  Company's 
claim,  Mr.  Douglas  at  once  undertook  to  get  the  bill  considered. 
It  was  not  until  April  29  that  he  could  induce  the  Senate  to 
consider  the  bill,  and  then  only  after  a  most  spirited  and  fer- 
vent appeal.  Having  once  got  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  he 
I  it  day  after  day  until  the  2d  of  May,  when,  notwith- 
"  e  covert  hostility  of  some  Western  senators,  the  bill 
—yeas  26,  nays  14. 
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The  bill  was  taker  to  tlic  House,  and  there,  by  the  skill,  good 
management,  and  unity  of  action  of  the  representatives  of  the 
state,  the  House  was  eventually  brought  to  a  vote,  and  the  act 
making  the  donation  of  public  land  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Central  llailroad  and  its 
branch  to  Chicago,  became  a  law. 

On  his  return  to  Illinois  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Douglas  and  General  Shields  were  tendered  a  public  dinner 
by  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  in  consideration  of  their  services  in 
obtaining  the  passage  of  this  act.  The  two  senators,  in  de- 
clining the  honor,  took  the  occasion  to  award  to  their  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  full  measure  of  credit  for  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  of  the  bill  through  the  intricate  parliamentary 
mazes  that  surrounded  its  pathway  to  completion. 

The  great  Central  Railroad  of  Illinois,  the  beginning  of  a 
system  of  great  works,  is  now  completed.  The  benefits  it  has 
produced  to  the  state  can  not  be  calculated.  During  the  five 
years  immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  popu- 
lation of  Illinois  increased  from  850,000  to  over  1,300,000. 
Other  railroads  have  been  constructed,  and  to  day  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  is  "but  a  trunk  to  which  and  from  which  the 
travel  and  transportation  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  bend 
their  way  by  roads  from  every  quarter  of  the  country.  The  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  and  of  the  Northwest  will  never  be  indifferent 
to  the  great  benefits  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  land  grant,  nor  will  the  men  who  were  in- 
strumental hi  achieving  the  great  work  be  forgotten  by  a 
grateful  people. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  always  supported  and  voted  for  the  bills 
making  grants  for  similar  purposes  to  the  states  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  perhaps  other  states. 

THE   PACIFIC  RAttBOAD. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  been  a  friend  and  supporter  of  what  he  has 
himself  styled  "the  great  measure  of  the  age" — the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Tie  has  repeatedly  in- 
troduced bills  for  that  end,  and  has  as  repeatedly  been  chosen 
on  select  committees  having  that  subject  in  charge.  By  vote 
and  by  speech  he  has  exhibited  the  sincerity  of  his  interest  in 
this  great  national  work,  and  has  suffered  no  occasion  to  pass 
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without  appealing  to  the  friends  of  the  road  to  drop  all  con- 
troversy as  to  the  details,  and  secure  the  substance,  the  main 
thing,  the  road  itself.  He  was  originally  in  favor  of  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  three  roads — one  at  the  north,  one  at 
the  centre,  and  the  other  at  the  south,  leaving  to  the  con- 
tractors the  choice  of  such  route  as  private  interest  and  enter- 
prise would  select  as  the  most  promising  of  success.  He  has 
always  opposed  an  arbitrary  declaration  by  Congress  of  the 
route  to  be  taken,  preferring  to  fi\  only  1.1k:  termini,  and  leave 
to  those  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  road  to  determine 
the  route  between  the  given  points,  by  such  considerations  as 
time  and  experience  ni^ht  suggest. 

Bills  for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad  have  been 
before  Congress  for  several  years,  and  they  have  always  re- 
ceived the  support  of  Mr.  Douglas.  If  no  act  has  passed  for 
that  work,  no  part  of  the  serious  responsibility  for  the  omis- 
sion of  duty  can  rest  upon  him.  He  has  never  failed  in  his 
duty  toward  this  important  national  work. 

When  the  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate  in 
1858,  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  17th  of  April,  thus  stated  his  views ; 
Mr.  President,—  I  have  witnessed  with  deep  regret  the  indications  that  this 
measure  is  to  lie  ibiV.iit.cil  a:.  the  prtseot  session  of  ('ingress.  I  had  hoped 
that  this  Congress  Mould  signage  itsdfh-.  i!ia;;;:a;:;:iug  trie  great  measure 
of  connecting!!].;;  Mi-i^i;,,:}  Valley  with  the  fecalc  Ocean  hv  a  railroad.  I 
had  supposed  that  the  people  of  the  Unite;!  ,Vates  had  decided  the  question 
at  the,  last  presidential  election  in  ;l  banner  so  emphatic  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  their  will  was  to  he.  em-rind  i;;to  effect.  I  believe.  that  all  the  presiden- 
tial candidate-  at  the  last  election  wire,  committed  to  ilie  measure.  All  Ihc 
presidential  pliit.lbrtiiK  sanctioned  ii  as  a  part  of  their  creed.  I  believe  it  is 
about,  Ihe  only  ii;e;e-ure  on  which  ilieiv  was  om.he  umahmity;  and  it  is  a  very 
chitous  fact  that  the  measure  wliLb  commanded  universal  approbation— the 
measure  upon  which  all  parlies  turned  -a  measure  against  which  no  man 
could  be  found,  previous  to  the  election,  to  raise  .his  voice—  should  be  the  one 
that  can  receive  no  support,  nor  tb-e  f.o-o iteration  of  any  one  partv,  while  dis- 
puted measures  can  occupy  the  whole  time  of  Portress,  and  can  be  carried 
through  successfully.  1  mai;c  no  complaint-  of  any  i;olii.ie;ii  party,  nor  of  anv 
gentleman  who  opposes  this  lull ;  but.  it  did  strike  me  that  it  wa's  a  fact  to  be 
noticed,  that  a  measure  of  this  di^evbtion,  so  loitg  before  the  country,  so  well 
understood  by  the  peo;,le,  and  reoer.  it:,-;  such  tmiyeisul  sanction  from  them, 
should  not.  be  carried  into  effort,  1  f  the  bill  which  lias  been  devised  by  thc 
committee  is  nol  the  bent  t  hat  can  lit;  framed,  let  it  lie  amended  and  modified 
until  its  objectionable  features  shall  be  removed.  Let  us  not  make  a  test 
question  of  this  particular  term  ol'bill  or  that,  particular  form;  of  this  partic- 
ular route  or  that  particular  route  ;  of  the  benefits  to  this  section  or  that  sec- 
tion. If  there  is  any  ihb;g  wrong  in  the  details,  in  toe  form,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  HI!,  Jot  the  objectionable  features  ho  removed,  and  carry  out  the 
'"■'■"  "™',i  "''  '     ';i  !  ■■■■■■-■■■■-. "—rf-n  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
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Various  objection"  have  been  raided  to  this  bill,  some  referring  to  the  route 
involving  sectional  consideration  ;    e..tlioi-«  to  the  form  07  top  bill;  others  to  the 

pre^nt  time  as  inauspicious,  fur  the  construction  of  ai4  ;1.  railroad  under  any 
0  ecu  111  stances.  Sir,  I  have  examined  this  bill  verv  earoibllv.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  [!iat  framed  it,  and  I  gave  inv  cordial  a-sent  to  [be  re 
port.  I  am  free  lo  .-ay  that  I  think  it  is  the  be,:  bill  rlla:  has  ever  l>een  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  of  1 1,,.'  rnlte,.;  Sm'es  for  the  construction  of  a  Pacific 
railroad.  I  say  this  with  omoe  disimcrcstediioss.  for  1  have  hereloforo  re- 
ported several  myself  and  I  believe  .1  bave  Invariable  been  a  member  of  die 
committees  thai  have  reported  such  bills.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  we  have 
impressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  improve,  on  the  former  bills  ,}U|1 
have,  from  l.:,ne  Ui  time,  been  :.,-our:hl  helere  the  Senate  of  1  he  United  Stales. 
litis  may  not  be  periect.  ft  is  diffieult  to  make  human  legislation  entirely 
peitee!.;  at  any  rate,  to  so  eons-rue,  it  as.  lo  bring  about  an  cm  ire  unanimily 
ot  opinion  upon  a.  question  thai  involves,  to  some  extern,  selfish  seeiicna, 
and  partisan  considerations.  But,  sir.  T  think  this  Lill  is  fair  First  it  is 
lair  m  the  location  of  too  route,  as  between  the  dliforent  s,  ciions  The  ter- 
mini are  fixed.  Then  the  rouie  between  the  iennini  is  tube,  left  to  the  con- 
tractors and  owners  of  the  road,  who  are  [,-,  r,ui  their  capital  into  it.  and,  for 
weal  or  lor  woe,  are  !o  :,-  responsible  {-.;;■  i;s  management. 
_  What  is  the  objection  lo  these  Lorinlai  :-  San  Francisco,  upon  the  Pacific, 
is  not  only  central,  b„l  ,t  is  the  great  commercial  ican,  I  lie  great  concentra- 
ting point,  the  f/real.  e.-it^epili  ior  the  commerce  of  [he  Pacific  not  only  in 
the  present,  but  in  [he  future.  That  point  was  selected  as  Ihe  western  "ter- 
minus for  the  reason  thai,  lucre  seemed  n,  be  a  unanimous  .sentiment  that 
whatever  might  be  the  slarling-poinfc  on  the  east.  ,]ie  svstem  would  not  be 
compleie  mitil  it  should  reach  [he  oil  vol'  Sen  t'ranciseo  on  the  west  I  sug- 
gested myself,  in  [be  eommiltee,  the.  sclce-ou  of  thai  very  point;  not  thatl 
had  any  objection  to  oilier  points  ;  not  lhat  1  was  any  more  friendly  to  siilr, 
iraneisco  and  her  inhabitants  than  10  any  other  port  on  I  be  Pacific-  bat  be- 
cause  I  believe  that  to  he  [he  commanding  port,  ihe  largo  city  where  trade 
eoneeutrar.es,  and  it-  pc-nicn  iucieaicd  ii  as  t'.-.e  p;o:ier  leniinns  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  eastern  terminus,  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  is 
selected  for  canons  reasons.  One  is,  [hai  it  is  oeuiral  as  between  Ihe  North 
and  South— as  u'-ar.y  <■■■  m-al  :ih  could  be  sclec'cd.  Tt  was  necessary  to  com- 
mence on  the  Missouri  Fiver,  if  you  wove  going  to  take  a  central  "roi.tc,  in 
order  that  tne  starting -point  might  connect  witb  navigation,  so  that  you 
might  reach  tt  by  Moats  01  carrying  vein-  iron,  vour  supplies,  and  vour  male- 
rials  lor  the  commencement  and  (be  coT:srriici  ion  of  the  road.  It  "was  essen- 
tial lhat  you  should  commence  a:  a  point  of  navigation  so  that  you  could 
connect  with  the  sea-board.  Tf  yon  start  i:  at  a  point  back  in  the  interior 
live  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles,  as  It  i-  proposed,  at  MI  Paso,  from  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  Mississippi,  it  woul  !  cos",  von  more  monev  to  carry  the 
iron,  provisions,  supplies,  and  men  10  that  startiug-poinl.  than  it  would  to 
make  a  road  from  ihe  Mississippi  to  the  starling  point,  in  ordet  to  begin  the 
work.  In  that  case  it  would  he  a  mailer  of  economy  t»  make  a  road  (0  your 
sra rung-pom.,  in  order  10  begin.  Hence,  in  icv  opinion,  in  would  be  mi  act 
oi'  iijlly  to  Ihink  of  starling  a  railroad  10  the  Pacific  at  a  point  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  miles  in  the  interior,  away  from  any  connection  with  naviga- 
ble water,  or  with  other  railroads  already  in  existence. 

For  these  reasons,  we  agreed  in  the  bill  to  com  men  ce  on  the  Missouri  Riv- 
er. When  you  indicate  lhat  rive-:-,  a  little  uiversliy  of  opinion  arises  as  to 
what  point  on  the  river  shall  be  selected,  ■[.'hero' arc.  various  respectable 
thriving  towns  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  each  of  which  thinks  it  is  the  ex- 
act position  whore  the  road  ought  to  commence.     I  suppose  that  Kansas  City, 
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Wyandott,  Weston,  I.ca-vonworlh,  Atchison,  Platte's  .Mouth  City,  Omaha, 
De  Soto,  Sioux  City,  and  various  other  towns  whose  minus  have  not  become 
familiar  to  us.  and  'iinve  found,  no  :-i:s1  :E;i.;-iil;iC!j  on  the  man,  each  thinks  that 
it  has  the  exact  phi.co  where  tin:  road  should  begin.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  show  ativ  preference  between  those  (own; ;  cither  of  them  would  suit 
me  verv  well ;  and  we  leave  it  to  the  contractors  to  say  which  shall  be  the 
one.  We  leave  the  exact  wsimi  terminus  open  f:r  the  reason  that  the  pub- 
lic interests  will  ho  sub-tamially  as  well  served  by  ;hc  selection  of  the  one  as 
the  other.  It  i-=  nor,  so  at  ihe  western  terminus.  Srm  T-'ruueisco  (loos  not  oc- 
cupy (hat  rel,-.tion  to  the  towns  on  the  T'acilic  coast  tjuu,  these  little  towns  on 
I  he  "Missouri  River  do  to  the  c.e-.mcrv  oust  of  the  Missouri.  The  public  have 
no  material  interest  in  the  uuc-licn.  whether:  it  siu-.ll  start  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
Kansas,  at  Weston,  at  Leavenworth,  at  St.  Joseph;  a:  l'lalte's  Mouth,  or  at 
SiouxCity.  Either  connects  with  the  cereal  lines;  either  would  he  substan- 
tially- central  as  between.  North  end  South.  So  fur  as  T  am  concerned.  I 
should  not  care  a  sixpence  which  of  those  tev.es  was  selected  as  the  starting- 
point,  because  thev  start  there  upon  a  plain  that  stretches  tor  eight  hundred 
miles  and  can  connect  with  lite  whole  raiiroud  system  of  the  country.  You 
can  go  diroetlv  west.  Von  ecu.  bend  to  the  north  and  counsel  with  the 
northern  road*",  or  betid  to  the  south  and  connect  with  the  southern  roads. 

Th"  senator  LVmii  (ieur^in  (itv.  Tvoi-o:i)  would  he  satisfied,  as  1  iinucrslunil, 
with  the  termini,  if  »-s  had  selected  one  intermediate  point,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  route  Hint  should  he  taken  between  the  termini.  1  understand  that  be 
would  be  satisfied  it.'  we  should  indicate  that  it  should  go  south  of  Santa  1-e, 
so  as  to  include  as  the  probable  lino  the  Albuquerque  route,  or  the  one  on  the 
thirtv-lifth  parallel,  or  the  one  south,  of  it,  Sir,  I  am  free  to  say  that,  indi- 
vidually, I  should  have  no  objection  to  the  route  indicated  by  the  senator 
from  Georgia.  I  have  prim!  faith,  that  the  Alb  iquerquo  route  ss  an  exceed- 
ingly favorable  one  ;  favorable  in  its  g-udtrs.  in  the  shortness  of  its  distances, 
mlts  climate,  the  absence  of  deep  snow,  and  in  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try. While  it  avoids  very  steep  grades,  it  furnishes,  perhaps,  as  much  oi 
grass  of  timber,  of  water,  of  materials  necessary  tor  too  construction  mid  re- 
pair of  the  road,  if  not  more,  titan  any  other  route.  As  u  Northern  mail 
living  upon  the  great  lino  of  the  lakes,  you  can  not  indicate  a  route  that  I 
think  would  subserve  our  interests,  and  the  treat  interests  of  this  eouutry, 
better  than  that;  yet.  iff  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fine  ought  to  go  on 
that  route  between  the  termini,  sonic,  other  man  would  say  it  ought,  to  go  on 
Governor  Stevens's  extreme  northern  route  ;  some  one  else  would  say  it  ought 
to  go  on  the  South  l.'.tss  route;  and  we  should  divide  the  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure as  to  the  point  at  which  the  road  should  pass  the  mountains — whether  at 
the  extreme  north,  at  the  centre,  the  Albuquerque  route,  or  the  further  south- 
ern one  down  in  Arizona— and  we  should  be  una.ble  to  decide  between  our- 
selves which  was  best. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  extreme-  northern  route,  known  as  the 
Stevens'  route,  was  the  best,  as  furnishing  betler  grass,  more  timber,  more 
water,  more  of  those  elements  necessary  in  constructing,  repairing,  operating, 
and  maintaining  a  road,  than  any  other.  I  think  now  that  the  preference, 
merely  upon  routes,  is  between  the  northern  or  Stevens's  route  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Albuquerque  route  on  the  other.  Still,  ;is  . I.  never  expect  to  put 
a  dollar  of  monev  into  the  road,  us  I  never  expect  to  have  any  agency  or  con- 
nection with  or  interest  in  it,  I  imi  willing  to  leave  the  selection  of  the  route 
between  the  termini  to  those  who  are.  to  put  their  fortunes  and  connect  their 
character  with  the  road,  and  to  be  responsible,  in  the  most  tender  of  ail 

?oints,  if  they  make  a  mistake  h:  the  selection,  riutibr  these  considerations, 
should  have  cheerfully  yielded  *o  the  suggestion  of  the  senator  from  Georgia 
to  fix  the  crossing- poiut  on  the  liio  Grande  River. 
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But,  sir,  I  am  unwilling  tu  lose  this  great  measure  rawelv  because  of  adif- 

fcrouee  or  opinion  as  to  ybat  shall  be  the  pas.  selected  in  the  Hockv  "Vloum- 
ains  through  which  the  toad  -hall  run.  1  believe  ;t  Is  a  great:  national  meas- 
ure. I  believe  it  is  the  p'ceicsi  oraetical  mensare  now  pending  before  the 
country.  I  believe  that  «-,:■  have  arrived  at  that  period  in  our  history  w^tien 
our  great  substantial  in  (.uresis  require  it.  The  interests  of  enmnmc.  the 
float  interests  of  trnvc.  and  euiiLiruuiieiii  ion-  -hose  still  greater  in  re  rests  that 
land  the  Union  together,  and  are  to  make  and  preserve  \\u-  continent  as  one 
and  indivisible— a.I I  demand  that  this  road  shah  be  eoiiimenee.l  prosecuted 
and  completed  at  (he  earliest  practicable  moment.  ' 

I  am  unwilling  to  postpone  the  bill  until  next  December.  I  have  seen 
these  postponements,  from,  session  to  session  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  vears 
with  the  coniident  assurance  every  year  that  at  the  nexi  session  we  should 
have  abundance  of  time  to  take  np  the  bill  and  aci  upon  it.  Sir  will  you 
be  better  prepared  at  i  be-  next  session  than  now  ?  We  have  now  the  whole 
summer  before  us,  craving  our  pay,  and  proposing  to  perform  no  service 
Next  December  you  will,  have  but.  ninety  days,  with  all  ihe  imuni.dicd  busi- 
ness left  over,  your  npuropria:  ,ou  bids  en  hand,  and  not  only  the  regular 
bills,  but  the  new  dcfieieuev  bid  :  rend  you  will  uostpone  lies  measure  again 
for  the  want,  of  time  (o  consider  u.then.  T  think,  sir.  we  bad  better  grapple 
with  lae  difheu.ties  that  surreund  this  question  r.ov.  v/hen  it  is  fairlv  before 
us,  when  we  have  time  lu  eonsitlei:  i;,  and  when  1  think  we  can  act'upon  it 
as  dispassionately,  as  calmly,  as  wisely,  as  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  do. 

I  have  regretted  lo  see  ibe  question  of  sectional  advantages  brought  into 
this  discussion.  If  you  are  to  have  but  one  read,  fairness  and  justice  would 
plainly  indicate  thai  iha'  one  should  be  located  as  near  the  centre  as  practi- 
cable. The  Missouri  liber  ;s  as  near  the  centre  and  the  line  of  this  road  is 
as  near  as  it  can  be  mn.de;  end  if  there  is  but  one.  to  be  made  the  roufe  now 
indicated,  in  my  opinion,  is  fair,  is  mis',  and  ought  to  he  taken.  I  have  here- 
tofore been  of  the  opinion  thai,  we  ought  to  have  three  roads  ;  one  in  tbe  cen- 
tre, one  in  (he  extreme  sooth,  and  one  in  [he  extreme  north.  If  I  thought 
we  could  carry  '.be  three,  and  could  execute  them  in  any  reasonable  time,  I 
would  now  adhere  to  Unit  policy  and  prefer  It  ;  bat  I  have  seen  enoiigb  here 
during  this  session  of  Congress  (o  satisfy  me  tha.t  hut  one  cam  pass,  and  to 
nskfor  three  at  this  tirue  is  to  lose  the  whole,  .Believing  that  that  is  ihe 
temper,  that  that  is  the  feeling,  ane.  Twill  tav,  the  judgment  of  the  members 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  I  prefer  io  take  one  road  rather  than  to  lose  all 
m  ihe  vain  attempt  (o  get  three.  If  there  were  to  be  ihree,  of  course  the 
one  indicated  in  this  bill  would  be  the  centra] ;  one  would  be  north  of  it,  and 
another  south  of  it,  .But  if  there  i.s  to  be  lr.it  one,  ihe  central  one  should  be 
taken;  for  the  north,  by  bending  a  little  down  south,  can  join  it;  and  the 
south,  by  leaning  a  little  to  the  north,  e.i.n  unite  wiih  lr  tool'  and  our  South- 
ern friends  ought  to  be  alee  to  bend  aim  lean  a  lii.ilc,  as  weil  as  to  require 
us  to  bend  and  lean  all  tbe  time,  in  order  to  join  them.  The  central  position 
is  the  just  one,  if  there  is  to  he  but  one  road.  The  concession  should  be  a? 
much  on  tJie  one  side  as  on  Ihe  other.  I  am  ready  lo  meet  gentlemen  half 
way  on  every  question  ihat  does  not  violate  principle,  and  they  ought  not  to 
ask  us  to  meet  them  more  tha.n  half  way  where  there  is  no  manciple  involved, 
and  nothing  but  expediency. 

Then,  sir,  why  noi  unite  "upon  this  bill?  We  are  (old  it  U  going  to  involve 
the.  government,  of  the  United  Hlales  in  eonniless  millions  of  expenditure. 
How  is  that?  Certainly  no',  under  this  bid,  not  by  authority  of  Ibis  hill,  not 
without  violating  this  bill.  The  bill  under  consiilera.tloi;  provides  that  wdien 
a  section  of  the  road  shall  be  made,  the  government  may  advance  a  portion 
of  the  lands,  and  %h:Vili()  per  mile  in  bonds  on  tin;  section  thus  made,  in  or- 
der to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  next,  holding  a  lien  upon  the  road  for 
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the  refunding  of  tic  nioncy  tlms  advanced.  Under  this  bill  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  contractors  can  ever  obtain  more  than  Sl:i,i".00  per  mile  on  each 
mile  of  the  road  that  is  completed.  It  is,  therefore,  very  easy  to  computo 
the  cost  to  the  government.    Take  the  length  of  the  road  in  miles,  andmulti- 

i)lvjil>v#ia.i"KKi.  and  ira  have,  the  cost.  If  yon  make  the  computation,  you 
will  find  it  will  come  to  a  fraction  over  $20,000,000.  The  limitation  in  the 
bill  is,  that  in  no  event  hlmil  i'  exceed  S2r.,(Jii0JiiJ0.  Therefore,  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  the  undertaking  of  the  government  is  eoniined  to  $25,000,000; 
ana,  by  the  calculation,  i'  ■■■-ill  1:..:.  less  than  that.  sum.  Is  that  a  sum  that 
would  bankrupt  the  Treasury  of  (he  I.' id  ted  States? 

I  predict  to  you  now.  sir.  thai  i  he  Mormon  campaign  has  cost,  and  has  led 
to  engagements  and  undertakings  that,  when  redeemed,  will  cost  more  than 
$25,000,000,  if  not  double  that  sum.  During  the  hist  six  months,  on  account 
of  the  Mormon  rebellion,  expenses.  have  been  paid  and  njiclfirtdkinp-s  have 
been  assumed  wliieli  will  cos::  this  government  more  than  the  total  expendi- 
ture which  can  possibly  be  made  in  conformity  wish  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  If  you  had  had  this  railroad  made  you  would  have  saved  the  whole 
cost  which  the  government  is  iii  advance  in  this  little  Mormon  war  alone. 
If  you  have  a  general  Indian  war  in  ihe  mountains,  it  will  cost  you  twice  the 
amount  called  for  by  this  bill.  If  you  should  have  a  war  with  a  European 
power,  the  construction  of  !his  road  would  save  many  fold  its  cost  in  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  carrying  on 
your  operations. 

In.  an  economiciil  point  of  view  I  look  upon  it  as  a  wife  measure.  It  is 
one  of  economy  as  a  war  measure  alone,  or  as  a  peace  measure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  a  war.  Whether  viewed  as  a  war  measure,  to  enable  yon 
to  check  rebellion  in  a  Territory,  or  hostilities  with  the  Indians,  or  to  carry 
on  vigorously  a  war  with  a-  Kmoponu  power,  or  viewed  as  a  peace  measure, 
■it  is  a  wise  policy,  dictated  by  every  eonsi  deration  of  convenience  and  public 

Again,  sir,  in  cnrrvhig  (lie  mails,  ;t.  is  an  economical  measure.  As  the 
senator  from  Gcorgia'has  demonstrated,  -he  cost  of  carrying  the  malls  alone 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  lliirlv  years,  under  the  present  contracts,  is  double 
the  amount  of  the  whole  e_\  pen  oi  hive  under  lY.s  I'iil  for  liie,  same  time  in  the 
construction  and  working  of  the  road.  In  the  transportation  of  mails,  then, 
it  would  save  twice  its  cost.  The  transportation  of  army  aud  navy  supplies 
wonld  swell  the  amount  to  three  or  four  fold.  How  many  years  will  it  be 
before  the  government  "ill  receive  hack,  in  irn importation,  the  whole  cost  of 
this  advance  of  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road  ? 

But,  sir,  some  gentlemen  think  it  is  an  unsound  policy,  leading  to  ihe  doe- 
trine  of  internal  improvements,  hv  the  federal  government  within  the  differ- 
ent states  of  the  Union.  "We  are  (old  we.  must  continue  the  road  to  the  lim- 
its of  the  Territories,  and  not  extend  it  iedo  [lie  s'ates,  Ivruuso  it  is  supposed 
that  entering  a  state  with  this  contract  violate?  some  great  principle  ol  state- 
rights.  Mr.  President,  the  committee  considered  'l:r.t  proposition,  and  they 
avoidedthat  objection  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  strict,  rigid,  tight-laced 
State-rights  men  that  we  have  in  the  body.  We  struck  ont  the  provision 
in  the  bill  first  drawn,  that  the  Preside  id  should  oom.tac'..  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  from  the  Missouri  liiver  to  I  he  Pacific.  Ocean,  and  followed  an 
example  that  we  found  on  the  statute-book  lor  carrying  Ihcmailsfrom  Alex- 
andria to  Richmond,  Virginia— an  act  passed  about  iiie  lime  when  the  reso- 
lutions of  1798  were  adopted,  ami  tin?-  repo:-  of  I  TJ'.I  was.  .made — an  act  that 
we  thought  camec«aet!v  within  the  spint  of  llioso  resolutions.  That  act,  ac- 
cording to  my  rce.Jlec'iou,  was,  licit  the  DeoartniciLt  ije  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  the  transportation  of  ihe  United  Htaies  madby  four-horse  post-coaeli- 
es,  with  closed  backs,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  weather  and  rain,  fromAI- 
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exandria  to  Richmond,  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  occurred  to  this  com- 
mittee that  if  it  had  been  the  custom,  from  liie  bediming  of  this  government 
to  tins  day,  to  mukc  pciei-j?^  for  She  transportation  of  (he  mails  in  four-horse 
post-coaches,  built  in  a  parucular  mnnner.  and  the.  contractor  left  to  furnish 
his  own  coaches  and  hi.  own  horses,  and  his  mm  moans  of  transportation,  we 
might  make  a  similar  iw:  ruc.L  for  the  transportation  of  ;11(!  mails  liv  railroad 
from  one  point  to  une.l.hcr,  .louring  ihe  <-C!-jtrrif;r.i-.v  in  innke  his  own"  vail  road 
and  funnel  hi.s  ov,  n  oars,  ami  comply  ivitii  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

There  is  noihing  in  this  bill  that  violates  any  one  i-.L-:i:i:ipIe;  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  every  mail  contract  thai  lias  been  "made,  from  (ho  davs  of  Dr. 
Franklin  down  to  (lie  iteration  of  dames  JJucuanen  lo  the  presidency.  Ev- 
ery contract  for  currying  tin;  mail  by  horse,  from  such  a  point  to  such  a  point, 
in  saddle-bugs,  involves  ihe  -ausi;  principle,  Kvcry  comract  for  carrying  it 
from  such  a  point  to  such  a  point  in  iwo-horse  hack;,  with  a  covering  to  pro- 
tect it  from  tho  storm,  involves  ihe  same  principle.  Every  contract  to  car- 
ry it;  from  such  a  point  lo  such  a  point  In  four-horse  coaches  of  a  particular 
description,  involve;  ihe  same  principle.  Von  contracted  (o  carry  the  mails 
from  New  York  lo  Liverpool  in  ships  of  two  thousand  tons  each,  tc  '  - 

structed  according  tr  '  '  '  '  "" 

t!iu  contractor  to  fun 

volvcs  the  Slime  principle. 

You  have,  therefore,'  carried  on',  the  principle  of  this  hill  in  every  contract 
you  have  ever  had  for  mails,  whether  ii  he  upon  Ibe  land  or  upon  the  water. 
In  every  mail  contract  yon  have  had,  you  have  cairicil  our,  the  identical  prin- 
ciple involved  in  ibis  bill— simply  the  righ:  lo  contract  for  tin;  transportation 
(if  i  he  United  States  mails,  troops,  numinous  of  war,  army  and  navy  supplies, 
at  fair  prices,  in  the  manner  you  prosc;il)ei.i,  leaving  :]:e'eo:itracl.ini!'  purrv  to 
furnish  the  mode  and  means  of  transportation.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it."  1 
do  not  sea  how  it  can  violate  any  party  creed  ;  3iow  i(.  can  violate  anv  prin- 
ciple of  state-rights;  how  h  ecu  hforfeie  with  any  man's  couscionlious  -era- 
pics,      d'heu,  sir,  where  is  the  objection? 

II  you  look  on  this  as  a.  measure  of  economy  and  a  commercial  measure, 
the  urgumoni  is  all  in  favor  of  the  mil.  It  is  true,  ibe  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  suggested  that  it  is  idle  to  suppose  thai  the  trade  of  China  is  to 
Centre  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  pay  sixty  dollars  a  ton  for  transportation 
across  the  continent  by  a  railroad  to  ISoslou.  Tr.  was  very  natural  that  lie 
shook!  indicate  'Boston,  as  my  friend  from  Ceo-'uii:  might,  perhaps,  have 
thong. u  of  Suvamusii.  or  my  IVieni.l  from  Soulh  Carolina  might  have  indi- 
cated Charleston,  or  the  senator  from  Louisiana  might  Lave  indicated  Xcw 
Orleans.  _  But  I,  living  a',  the  bead  of  iho  great  like,  would  have  made  the 
computation  from  Ghieago,  and  my  IVieod  from  Missouri  would  have  thought 
it  would  have  been  very  well,  perhaps,  to  take  it  from  .St.  Louis.  When  you 
are  making  this  computation,  I.  respectfully  submit  you  must  make  the  cal- 
culation from  the  sea-hoard  lo  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  not  charge 
transportation  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  'Pacific;  for  suppose  you 
do  not  construct  this  road,  and  Ihese  goods  come  by  ship  to  Boston,  it  will 
cost  something  to  lake  then;  by  railroad  (o  Chicago,  una  a.  little  more  to  take 
them  by  railroad  to  the  Missouri  liiver,  half  wav  back  to  San  Francisco 
again.  If  you  seleci  ihe  centre  of  the  comincol,  the  great  heart  and  centre 
of  the  Republic— the  Mississippi  Valley— us  the  point  ai  which  you  are  to 
concentrate  your  trade,  and  from  which  it  is  to  diverge,  you  will  find  that  the 
transportation  of  it  by  railroad  would  not  he  much  greater  from  Wan  Fran- 
cisco than  from  Jioston.  It  would  be  nearly  the  same  iVom  ihe  Pacific  that 
it  is  from  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  calculation  must  be  made  in  that  point  of 
view.  There  is  the  eciurc  of  consumption,  and  the  centre  of  those  great  prod- 
ucts that  are  sent  abroad  in  all  ipiaiters  to  pa)-  for  crudes  imported.      The 
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centre  of  production,  l.hn  centre  of  eonsamntUm,  tin;  future  centre  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  continent,  is  the  point  to  which,  and  from  which,  your  calcula- 
tion should  he  made. 

Then,  sir,  if  Ic  cost*  sis.iv  de.dars  per  ion  for  -ran-po-'r.iioii  from  San  Iran- 
cisco  to  Boston  bv  railroad,  half  way  you  may  sisy  it  will  cost,  thirty  dollars 
a  tea  The  result,  then,  of  oommi;  f-.cii  San  i:Vai!oi-ro  to  the  centre  hy  rail- 
road would  be  lo  save  transportation  l:y  -hip  tVom  San  Fr and eco  to  Boston, 
in  addition  to  the  railroad  transportation  in:o  the.  inlerior. 

Cut,  sir,  I  dissent  from  a  portion  of  ihe  gcmlcir.iin's  argument,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  transportation  oy;-i  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston.  .  I  admit 
that  heavy  articles  of  cheap  value  ami  great  hulii  would  go  hy  ship,  that 
being  lite  cheapest  nn.de  of  eeummnieati.ci ;  lml  light  articles,  costly  articles, 

expensive  articles,  those  dom ie.d  iinnieoiiah  Iv.  ac.d  sii'ajce.t  to  decay  from 

long  voyages  and' delays,  would  come  direct ly  across  by  railroad,  and  what 
von  would  save  in  lime  would  he  more-  than  (he  extra  expense  of  the  trans- 
portation. You  must  mill  lo  that  the  risk  of  (lie  tropics,  which  destroys 
many  articles,  and  ihe.  j  :(l 

Ere  pure  articles  for  -lie  sea-voyage  is  to  oe  taken  into  tiro  account,  I  have- 
ad  occasion  to  whiles  that  evil  in  one  article  of  boerago  very  ::innaar  to 
you  all.  Let  any  man  take  one  cup  of  tea  that  came  from  China  to  Icussia 
overland,  without  passing  tv.ice  under  tiie  oauatcr,  and  he  will  never  be  rec- 
onciled to  a  cup  of  tea  liiat  has  passed  muier  the  equator.  The  genuine-  ar- 
ticle, that  has  nat  been  mauipaiaied  ami  prepared  to  p.;re,  m'-der  tue  ccualcr, 
is  worth  tenfold  more  than  that  which  we  receive  hove.  Preparation  is  nec- 
essary to  enable  it  to  pass  tiie  tropics,  and  the  heir.-,  damp  voyage  makes  as 
much  difference  in  Ihe  article  of  tea  as  the  diilV-ver.ee  hetween  a  green  apple 
and  a  dried  apple,  green  corn  and  dried  com,  sent  abroad.  So  you  will  find 
it  to  be  with  fruits:  so  it.  will  he  with  all  (he  expensive  and  precious  articles, 
and  especially  those  liable  to  decay  and  to  injury,  either  by  exposure  to  a 
troiiicid  climate  or  10  Ihe  moisture  of  a  long  sea-voyage. 

Then,  sir,  in  a  commercial  point  oi'  view,  :his  rom!  will  tin  of  vast  import- 
ance. There  is  another  consideration  tins!,  T  will  allude  to  for  a  moment. 
It  will  extend  our  ivadc  more  than  a.r;v  other  measure  thai  you  can  devise, 
certainly  more  than  aev  one  that  you  cow  have  in  cor.:omplution.  The  peo- 
ple are  'all  anxious  for":  he  annexation  of  Cuba  as  soon  as  it  can  be  obtained 
on  fair  and  honorable  terms-  and  why?  .1  u  order  to  got  the  small,  pitiful 
trade  of  that  island.  Wo  all  tall;  about  the  /treat;  importance  of  Central 
America  in  order  to  extend  our  commerce  ;  it  is  valuable  to  the  extent  it 
goes.  But  Cuba,  Central  America,  aral  all  the  island-  surrounding  them  put 
together,  are  nol  a  thousandth  part  of  the  value  oi1  the  great  ,1'irist  India  trade 
that  would  be  drawn  first  to  our  western  coast,  and  then  across  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  if  lois  railroad  be  constructed.  Si:',  if  we  intend  to  extend 
our  commerce— if  we  intend  lo  make  the  {-rent  ports  of  the  world  [ributary 
10  our  wealth,  we  must  prosecute  our  trade  eastward  or  westward,  as  you 
please;  we  nnisl  penetrate  the  Pacific,  it-  islands,  and  its  continent,  where  the 
great  mass  of  the  human  i'aiialv  reside— where  the  articles  that  have  built  up 
the  powerful  nations  of  i  he  world  have,  always  come.  from.  That  is  the  di- 
'  reclion  in  which  we  should  look  for  the  expansion  of  our  commerce  and  of 
Our  trade.  That  is  the  direction  our  pub'.ie  policy  should  take— a  direction 
thai  is  facilitated  by  the  great  work  now  proposed  to  be  made, 

I  care  not  whether  you  look  at  it  in  a  commercial  poit::.  of  view,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  administrative  e'eonomv  ai  home,  us  it  question  of  military  defense,  tu- 
rn reference  to  the  building  up  of  the  nalional  weablu  .".ad  power,  and  glory; 
it  is  the  great  measure  of  flic  age-  a  measure  that  in  my  opinion  has  been 
postponed  too  long- -and  1"  frankly  confess  to  you  '.hat  1  regard  the  postpone- 
ment to  next  Dcccmher  to  mean  till  after  the  next  p  re  side  :i  tial  election.     No 
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man  hopes  or  expects,  when  yon  hare  not  time  lo  pass  it  in  the  early  spring 

at  the  long  session,  teat  you  are  going  to  consider  it  at  iho  short  session' 
Vihcn  youcivuo  ::cre.  :ii.  tlif.-  next  sermon,  ibe  ( .;>io;-i  i-n  ivil!  be  (hat  you  must 
nor  bring  forward  :i.  meagre  of  rii-s  magnitude,  because  i:;  will  aflV^t  iho  ,,u- 
Ii:ica]  relations  oi'  par  ties,  Mini  it  will  In:  jjnHtj ..-.m.-d  then,  as  it  was  two  yoara 
ago,  to  give  the  glory  to  the  h-comb;:.-  namb.is'rr.tioii.'eaeh  nam-  probably 
thinking  that  ltwo-.ihi  have  tl-.o  honor  of  carrying  out  too  measure.  Hence 
fir,  1  regard  r|,,.  [,,-i,|i:fc:rit;r:  (.■['  nosriiunetiicnt  til]  JJcccrbier  to  n<\iu  till  after 
tlie  election  of  I860. 

I  desire  to  son  all  the  pledges  made  in  the  last  contest  redeemed  during 
this  term,  and  If.  ;he  n.xt  president,  anil  the  panics  under  him,  redeem  the 
ploiigcs  and  obligations  a-^unoa  during  the  ,ne.-;t  campaign.  The  people  of 
all  parties  at  the  hi,!  prcsidembd  election  decreed  too-  ''his  road  was  to  be 
made.  The  question  is  nov,-  before  n=.  We  hare  time  to  consider  it.  We 
have  all  the  mean,  r.ree-snry,  :is  ranch  now  as  we  can  bare  at  any  other 
me.      The  senator  from  Massachusetts  intimates  that,  the  treasury  heim. 


,       .  s  t^at,  the  treasury  being 

bankrupt  now,  we  can  not  ailord  the  money.  That  senator  also  remarked 
that  we  were  just  emerging  I  rem  a  scicro  co.miiic.rci.il  crisis— a  great  com- 
mcicial  revulsion— which  hail  f:i it:i-c1  !i;nikri,prcv  in  its  train.  Jf  we  have 
just  emerged  from  it,  if  wo  ha>c  prisset!  it,  this  is'  the  verv  time  of  all  others 
when  a  great  enteijirbe  should  be  i.efr.ui.  "It  might  iu-.ve  been  argued  when 
we  saw  that  crisis  coining,  before  it  reached  us,  tbni.  »t  should  furl  our  sails 
and  trim  our  ship  tor  the  approaching  slorm ;  but.  v.hcn  it  lias  exhausted  ii= 
rage,  when  all  the  mischief  has  been  none  that  could  bo  indicted,  when  the 
bright  sun  of  day  is  breaking  ii.rih,  -when  Die  sea  is  becoming,  calm,  ami 
there  is  but  little  visible  oi"  the  pa,',  tempest,  when  the  nausea  of  soa-sick- 
nes3  is  succeeded  by  yo  oas  exhilaration,  iuvmed  bv  tbe  hope  of  a  fair  voy- 
age, let  men  fool  elated  and  be  vernly  in  cemmoiice  'a  pva:  work  like,  this,  so 
as  to  complete  it  before  nunrlmr  coirmic.roia!  crisis  or  revulsion  shall  come 

Sir,  if  you  pass  this  Mil,  no  nionoy  can  be  expended  under  it  until  one  sec- 
tion of  the  road  has  been  made,  '['be  surveys  mast  be  completed,  the  route 
must  lie  Jooutcd,  the  land  set  aside  and  surveyed,  and  a  section  of  the  road 
ma.de,  before  a  dollar  can  be  drain;  from  tiie  treasury.  If  you  can  pass  the 
bill  now,  it  can  not  make  any  drain  on  ;i:e  treasury  for  at  least  two  years 
to  come  ;  and  who  doubts  that  si!  i.bc.  eii'ccts  oi'  il.e  late  crisis  will  have  pass- 
ed away  before  (he  expiration  of  those  two  years. 

Mr,  President,  this  is  tlio  auspicious  lime",  cither  with  a  view  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  or  to  that  ^agr.abou  which  exisi,  between  political  par- 
ties, which  is  calculated  to  make  it  a  measure  of  the  country  rather  than  a 
partisan  measure,  or  to  die  commercial  rind  monetary  aliibrs  of  the  nation,  or 
with  reference  to  the  future.  Look  upon  it  in  anv  point  of  view,  now  is  the 
tame;  and  I  am  gbi.d  ilia*,  the  senator  (Youi  Loni.-iaiu!  lias  indicated,  as  I  am 
told  he  has,  that  Iho  motion  for  postponement  is  a  fesi  question ;  for  I  con- 
fess I  shall  regard  ii  as  a  test  vote  on  a  Pacific  railroad  during  this  term, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  the  future.     I  hope  that  we  shall  pass  the  bill  now. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF   1858. 

Trra  reader  who  has  given  attention  to  those  pages  of  this 
book  relating  to  the  Lecompton  controversy  in  Congress  will 
of  course  be  informed  of  many  of  the  events  connected  with 
and  leading  to  the  most  memorable  election  held  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  during  the  year  1 H58.  To  many  persons,  however, 
it  will  be  serviceable  that,  before  entering  upon  the  description 
of  the  contest  of  that  year,  a  brief  repetition  of  some  leading 
facts,  and  a  detailed  history  of  others,  should  be  given  now. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  by  telegraph  from  St. 
Louis  that  Mr.  John  Calhoun  and  bis  associates  in  the  Lecomp- 
ton Convention  had,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  their  mon- 
strosity a  legal  substance  which  it  could  never  obtain  at  the 
hands  of  the  people,  wantonly  and  wickedly  resolved  to  de- 
clare the  Lecompton  Constitution  as  already  made,  and  wait- 
ing only  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  erect  it  as  the  government 
of  the  people  of  tho  unfortunate  Territory,  there  was  in  all  Illi- 
nois a  universal  expression  of  indignation.  Calhoun  had  for 
many  years  been  an  active  Democrat  in  tho  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  he  was  believed  to  be  a  man  who,  whatever  other 
failings  and  imperfections  he  might  have,  would  never  consent, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  embarrass  or  injure  his  party 
friends  by  rash  or  unjustifiable  political  action.  In  short,  he 
was  esteemed  by  all  as  a  "  safe  and  reliable"  man,  who  could 
not  he  seduced,  under  any  state  of  things,  to  do  political  acts, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  destroy,  or,  to  say  the  least,  embar- 
rass and  place  his  party  in  a  most  unenviable  position  before 
the  country.  For  many  days  those  who  bad  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  "  Lord  President,"  as  he  was  subsequent- 
ly styled  by  the  papers  of  the  state,  declined  giving  credit  to 
the  reports  of  the  action  of  the  convention,  but  these  doubts 
were  but  of  short  duration  ;  letters  from  a  number  of  persons 
in  the  Territory,  and  from  Calhoun  himself,  soon  removed  all 
question,  not  only  as  to  the  action  of  the  convention,  but  also 
as  to  the  full  participation  of  Calhoun  in  the  iniquitous  pro- 
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From  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other,  the  Democratic 
newspaper  press  immediately  and  determinedly  denounced  the 
action  of  the  convention,  and  of  the  daring  attempt  by  Cal- 
houn and  his  associates  to  defraud  the  people  of  Kansas  of  a 
sacred  right ;  to  violate  the  entire  spirit  of  the  Kansas-Nebras- 
ka Act;  to  repudiate  the  saving  and  most  peculiar  principle 
of  the  Cincinnati  platform  ;  to  disregard  and  contemptuously 
set  aside  the  peremptory  and  pointed  instructions  of  Mr.  Bn- 
chanan,  and  the  earnest  advice  and  appeals  of  Governor  Walker. 
In  the  very  expressive  language  of  'Mr. Buchanan, no  Demo- 
crat in  Illinois  "had  any  serious  doubt"  but  that  the  conven- 
tion would  submit  the  Constitution  to  the  people,  and  each 
Democrat  in  the  state  felt  that  the  convention,  in  utterly  scorn- 
ing and  repudiating  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Gov- 
ernor Walker,  had  sought,  ihrongb  pure  wantonness,  to  treat 
the  instructions  of  the  venerable  President  as  the  "  fogyism" 
of  old  age.  The  Chicago  Times,  Springfield  Register,  Quincy 
Herald,  Galena  Courier,  Peoria  JVews,  and  Alton  Democrat— 
the  daily  Democratic  papers  of  the  state— without  any  previ- 
ous consultation  or  understanding,  simultaneously,  and  with  all 
their  power,  proclaimed  the  indignant  feeling  of  the  Democ- 
racy in  their  respective  localities,  and  called  upon  the  party  to 
take  immediate  action,  by  meetings  and  resolutions,  to  sustain 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  Cincinnati  platform  against  the  cow- 
ardly and  insolent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Lecompton  Con- 
vention to  treat  both  with  sovereign  contempt.  The  weekly 
Democratic  press  of  the  state  followed  with  great  unanimity, 
and  within  ten  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  action  of  the  Lecompton  Convention,  Illinois,  speak- 
ing through  the  Democratic  press,  had  become  unanimously 
pledged  to  the  support  and  defense  of  the  President  jn  his  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  Cincinnati  platform  pure  and  inviolate. 
No  Democrat  in  Illinois  believed  the  silly  slander  of  a  North- 
ern senator,  that  "  the  administration  was  a  little  weak  in  the 
knees ;"  and  all  relied  implicitly  that  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  clearly  and  emphatically  enunciated  in  the  speeches 
of  Governor  Walker  and  in  his  instructions  from  the  hand  of 
General  Cass,  would  be  carried  out  to  the  last  extremity,  there- 
by vindicating  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  great  principle 
embraced  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  so  cordially  and  unani- 
mously ratified  and  adopted  by  the  Democracy  at  Cincinnati, 
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L.  DOUGLAS. 

There  was  not  one  Democratic  newspaper  in  all  Illinois  that 
did  not,  with  all  its  power,  sustain  the  President  and  Governor 
"Walker  against  the  unfortunate  and  ill-judged  action  of  John 
Calhoun  and  his  associates  at  Lecompton. 

Judge  Douglas  was  at  (.hat  lime  in  Chicago  ;  though  no  pub- 
lic meeting  was  held  at  which  lie  could  oiler  his  views,  there 
was  no  doubt  entertained  by  any  one,  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, as  to  his  determination  to  sustain  the  President  in  the 
policy  so  recently  declared  by  the  administration.  In  a  few 
days  Democratic  newspapers  in  other  states  came  into  Illinois 
sustaining  the  administration  and  denouncing  the  Lecompton- 
ites.  From  the  entire  Northwest  there  was  not  a  Democratic 
paper  which  opposed  the  administration  by  sustaining  Cal- 
houn. The  papers  of  New  York  gave  to  the  Democracy  of 
Illinois  the  most  unbounded  assurance  that  the  Democracy  of 
that  state  would  unite  with  their  Western  brethren  in  a  vigor- 
ous support  of  I  he  President.  Home  weeks  later,  the  Washing- 
ton Union,  which,  since  the  action  of  the  Kansas  Convention, 
had  remained  silent.-,  appeared  with  an  elaborate  editorial,  claim- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  slaveholder  the  constitutional  right  to  carry 
his  slaves  into  any  state  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
hold  them  in  such  state  or  Territory  by  virtue  of  a  constitu- 
tional right,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  such  state  or  Territory. 
As  this  matter  has  been  treated  of  in  one  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
speeches,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  here  than  to  repeat  that 
this  article  of  the  Union  was  the  first  indication  that  the  De- 
mocracy of  Illinois  had  that  any  change  was  contemplated  in 
the  policy  of  the  administration ;  and  following  immediately 
upon  this  strange  deelaral  Ion  of  the  most  unsound  and  unten- 
able propositions  was  a  quasi  endorsement  of  the  Lecompton 
fraud,  and  a  suggestion  that  the  best  course  to  pursue  was  to 
acquiesce  in  it,  and  thus  get  rid  of  a  "distracting  question." 
Still,  so  complete  had  been  Mr.  Buchanan's  committal  to  the 
principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act ;  so  acknowledged  and 
boasted  of  General  Cass's  devotion  to  unrestrained  squatter 
sovereignty;  so  well  known  Mr.  Cobb's  liberal  views,  pro- 
claimed so  eloquently  upon  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  Penn- 
sylvania during  1856  ;  so  emphatic  had  been  Mr.  Toucey's  en- 
dorsement of  the  right  of  self-government,  that  human  intellect 
refused  to  understand  how,  in  one  moment,  and  without  any- 
rational  pretense   or  occasion,  an  administration  could  thus 
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suddenly  give  the  negative  to  its  prist,  history  and  official  acts, 
and  render  ridiculous  at  least  a  majority  of  its  members  by 
making  them  active  supporters  of  proceedings  planned  and 
perpetrated  in  positive  conflict  with  their  opinions  and  speech- 
es during  a  long,  excited,  and  severe  political  contest  of  but 
very  recent  date. 

Up  to.  the  appearance  of  these  articles  in  the  "Washington 
Union,  the  Republican  party  had  been  panic-stricken.  The 
only  hope  that  that  party  could  have  hud  of  perpetuating  its 
existence  in  the  Northwest  was  a  want  of  fidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  Democracy  to  the  Cincinnati  platform  ;  and  when  the 
Democracy  of  the  Northwest,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  united 
in  sustaining  the  administration  in  its  Kansas  policy  and  in  re- 
pudiating the  action  of  the  Lccompton  Convention,  because  it 
violated  the  Cincinnati  platform,  that  party  saw  its  own  ex- 
tinction as  plainly  as  it  could  be  written.  Its  first  hope  was 
that  Douglas,  with  a  view  of  being  considered  the  peculiar 
friend  of  the  South,  would  sustain  the  Lccompton  Convention. 
That  hope  being  dissipated,  the  republican  party  was  prepar- 
ing for  Its  demise,  when,  from  a  quarter  most  unexpected,  came 
words  of  cheering  consolation,  of  hope,  and.  of  future  glory. 
There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact,  even  were  it  possible  to 
do  so,  that,  had  the  administration,  in  December,  1857,  remain- 
ed true  to  its  previously  maintained  policy,  and  urged  upon 
Congress  the  duty  of  disregarding  any  and  all  propositions  for 
the  admission  of  Kansas  tainted  with  fraud,  and  not  approved 
by  the  free  and  deliberate  choice-  of  the  people,  the  Republican 
party  would  have  virtually  ceased  to  exist  as  an  organization 
in  the  Northwestern  States.  It  would  have  at  once  been  re- 
duced to  a  mere  handful  of  abolition  fanatics,  who  by  educa- 
tion, as  well,  as  natural  tastes,  habits,  and  associations,  will  al- 
ways cling  to  the  theory  that  the  only  way  of  elevating  the 
negro  is  by  removing  every  law,  custom,  or  other  hinderance 
to  the  degradation  of  the  white  man  to  the  level  of  the  negro. 
The  thousands  who  had  by  their  votes,  during  the  previous 
three  years,  given  a  consequence  and  a  power  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  because  of  a  sincere  belief  that  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party  had  been  and  would  continue  to  be  shaped 
and  changed  to  promote  the  ends  and  purposes  of  the  South 
as  opposed  to  those,  of  the  North,  upon  the  official  declaration 
by  the  President  that  he  would  not  sanction  or  approve  of 
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fraud,  nor  consent  to  a  violation  of  the  leading  principle  to 
which  he  owed  his  own  election,  even  to  secure  the  admission 
of  another  slave  state,  would  have  abandoned  the  Republican 
party  and  rallied  under  the  Democratic  Mag,  Laving  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  honesty  of  their  party.  But  no  such  course 
was  pursued  by  the  President.  He  did  give  his  official  ap- 
proval to  the  result  of  fraud  ;  he  did  give  his  executive  recom- 
mendation to  the  completion  of  the  violation  of  the  Cincinnati 
platform  by  the  admission  of  a  state  under  a  Constitution  to 
which  the  people  were  not  only  no  party,  but  which  had  been 
kept  from  them  because  it  was  known  they  would  repudiate 
it.  Hence  these  men,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  by  a  prompt  vindication  of  its  honesty  and  devo- 
tion to  principle,  wen;  repelled,  and  confirmed  in  their  impres- 
sion that  the  Democrat io  party  had  bid  one  principle,  and  that 
was  to  promote  the  ends  of  slavery.  The  golden  opportunity 
of  putting  an  end  to  an  organization  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
unprincipled  managers  who  have  heretofore  and  over  will  con- 
trol its  movements,  must  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  and  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution, 
was  neglected  and  lost.  The  subsequent  action  of  Congress, 
of  the  executive  and  his  cabinet,  and  of  some  of  the  Northern 
representatives  of  the  Democracy,  supplied  the  Republicans 
with  sufficient  proof  to  enable  them  to  argue  with  plausibility 
that  the  Democratic  party  was  one  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  sia.velioldiinj;  population  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  annual  message  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  which  he  formally 
proclaimed  his  approval  of  Lecomptonism,  was  received  with  a 
most  depressing  effect  upon  the  party  in  Illinois.  Though  he 
had  never  been  the  choice  of  the  party  in  Illinois,  yet,  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age,  and  the  fact  that  lie  must  have  felt 
how  many  risks  the  patty  had  always  undertaken  in  advancing 
him  from  one  high  position  to  another,  despite  the  absence  of 
all  personal  popularity  on  his  pari,  and  want  of  striking  quali- 
ties in  his  character,  Democrats  in  the  West  entertained  that 
respect  for  him  which  years  and  long  service  always  excite  in 
the  breasts  of  an  intelligent  and  refined  people.  While  they 
deplored  what  they  could  not  but  regard  as  a  great  error, 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  governmental  as  well  as  party  policy, 
yet  no  word  of  unkindness  or  reproach  was  uttered.  The  mes- 
sage was  published  in  all  the  papers  of  the  state ;  and  while  the 
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Republicans  were  jubilant  over  it,  the  'Democratic  papers  pub- 
lished it  silently — one  only,  a,  weekly  paper,  edited  by  a  federal 
office-holder,  venturing  very  slight  approval  of  it.  The  subse- 
quent messages  of  the  President.,  both  by  their  manner  as  well 
as  by  their  language — the  very  stupid  exhibition  of  ill-conceal- 
ed venom  by  Mr.  Bigier,  in  liis  speech,  which  was  represented 
as  being  an  author™.*!  expression  of  the  views  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  Quixol.ieal  effort  of  Dr.  Fitch  to  read  Douglas 
and  all  who  thought  with  him  out  of  i.ho  party—  could  not  fail 
to  modify  very  greatly  the  personal  interest  previously  enter- 
tained by  the  Democracy  in  the  venerable  President.  The  de- 
bates in  Congress  ami  the  proceeding;;  there  have  already  been 
spoken  of  in  these  pages,  and  it  will  only  bo  necessary  to  refer 
to  them  now  as  explaining  proceedings  in  the  state.  On  a 
previous  page  will  bo  found  some  notice  of  a  meeting  held  in 
Chicago  in  December  responsive  to  the  speech  of  Douglas  in 
the  Senate  on  the  Oth  of  December.  The  names  mentioned. in 
those  proceedings  are  of  some  moment,  not  because  of  any  con- 
sequence attaching  personally  to  the  individuals,  but  as  illus- 
trating the  depths  to  which  rancorous  enmity  stooped  for  the 
selection  of  fitting  instruments  to  accomplish  its  ends, 

The  resolutions  of  that  meeting  were  reported  by  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  following  persons:  Thomas  Hoyne,  ex- 
United  States  Attorney ;  Irani  Nye,  ex-United  States  Marshal ; 
Isaac  Cook,  ex-United  States  Postmaster;  Brock  M'Vickar, 
Surgeon  United  States  Marine  Hospital  ;  William  Price,  post- 
master ;  Thomas  Dyer,  B.  P.  Bradley,  and  H.  D.  Colvin. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Dr.  Daniel  Brainard,  ex- 
Surgeon  to  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  wdio  appointed 
this  committee,  and  wdio  gave  as  his  reason  for  placing  upon 
it  the  federal  officers  appointed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  well  as 
those  who  had  been  removed,  thai  it:  was  right-  that  the  admin- 
istration should  know  and  bo  made  to  feel  that  no  Democrat 
in  Chicago,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  could  permit  so  gross  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  parly  to  pass  without  expressing 
in  the  strongest  terras  a  reprobation  of  the  act.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  Brainard  and  others  ;  their  speeches  wari.: 
not  published,  because  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  those 
wdio  really  desired  harmony  in  the  party  thought  that,  if  peace 
and  harmony  were  to  be  restored,  it  could  be  better  accom- 
plished by  suppressing  the  fierce  invectives  employed,  and 
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sweeping  denunciations,  not  only  of  Lecomptonism,  but  of  its 
supporters.  Had  these  speeches  been  preserved,  it  would  bo 
refreshing  at  this  time  to  read  how  Mr.  Bigler  was  denounced 
as  an  overgrown  dunee,  and  Dr.  Fitch  as  a  bogus  senator 
whose  Pomevoy  Letter*  ought  to  have  consigned  him  to  a  po- 
litical oblivion  so  profound  that  not  even  a  Lecompton  Conven- 
tion could  resuscitate  his  memory. 

The  President  subsequently  appointed  Messrs.  Hoyne,  Nye, 
Brainard,  and  Cook  to  office,  they  having  become  opponents  of 
Douglas  and  supporters  of  l.eeomptonism. 

In  February,  Cook,  one  of  the  above-named  committee,  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  and  was  nominated  to  the  Senate  as 
postmaster;  he  was  then  a  defaulter  to  the  government  in  a 

*  As  Dr.  Fitch,  cf  Indiana,  was  oise:  of  the  "  foreign1'  disturbers  in  the  Illi- 
nois contest,  and  sis  lie  was  generally  styled  on  the.  stump  "  Pomeroy  Fitch," 
it  may  not  be  out  ol  place  to  state  why  he  was  so  called.  At  one  time  lie 
was  nominated  for  Congress  in  Indiana-  by  the  Democracy,  whose  platform 
was  the  NichoJson  Letter.  Just  previous  to  the.  eleetion,  some  Abolitionists 
in  the  district,  not  satisfied  with  the  Whig  nominee,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Fitch,  propounding  questions  to  him,  to  which  Filch  replied :  his  reply  se- 
cured the  Abolition  vote.  The  eorresponder.ee  was  secret,  and  not  known  to 
the  Democracy  until  loo  late  to  take  aetion  noon  it.  The  correspondence  on 
the  part  of  the  Abolilionists  was  conducted  by  Mr.  I'omcroy,  We  give  the 
letters  without  eommcnl,  except  (o  say  that.  Dr.  Inch  very  honorably  kept  all 
his  pledges  to  Mr.  Pomeroy,  as  will  he  seen  by  reference  to  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  time. 

"  Plymouth,  August  4,  isd9. 

"  Sih. — As  there  are  a  few  who  think  you  have  suit  been  quire  dciitviio 
enough  on  some  of  the  questions  involved  in  die  present  canvass.  I  wish  you 
to  answer  the  following  questions,  to  wit; 

"  1.  Will  you,  if  elected,  voie  for  the  uncouiiiiioral  repeal  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

'•2.  Will  you  vote  for  (he  ahohlion  of  the  inter-state  siave-trade? 

"3.  Will  you  vote  for  the  Wiiinot  Proviso  hemp;  extended  over  the  Terri- 
tories of  California  and  Sr>"  .'Mexico,  and  against  r.:ry  buy  authorising  slave- 
to  be  taken  there  as  property? 

'-  Please  answer  the  above  i.aer.ijns  yes  or  no.  without  comment. 

"  Gkovb  Pometcoy." 
The  Answer. 
"With  pleasure  I  answer  '  yes'  to  the  above  questions. 
"  Pntcrlaimng  the  view,,  indicated  in  my  answer  above,  I  shall  not  only- 
vote  'yes'  on  these  measures,  but  if  no  ohier  or  ab'or  member,  whose  influence 
would  he  greater  than  mine,  introduce  them  into  Congress,  I  shall  do  it  my- 
self, if  I  have  the  honor  of  holding  a  Beat  there. 

"G.  N,  Fiich." 
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very  large  sum,  but  nevertheless  his  con Hrm.it ion  was  forced 
through  the  Senate — senators  of  honorable  uiuiic  and  distinc- 
tion uniting  in  the  action.  The  nomination  was  not  confirmed 
without  opposition,  and  that,  too,  of  the  most  determined  char- 
acter ;  the  result  was  that  Cook  was  not  confirmed  until  after 
the  first  of  March.  In  the  mean  time,  while  this  unheard-of 
proscription  was  going  on  at  Washington,  letters  from  cabinet 
officers  and  senators  were  Hooding  the  mails,  all  tendering 
office,  profit,  and  honors  to  such  of  the  gallant  Democracy  of 
Illinois  as  would  abandon  the  principles  of  the  party  and  take 
up  the  banner  of  hostility  to  Douglas.  In  more  than  one  let- 
ter, and  by  more  than  one  of  these  men  who  thus  wrote  in  be- 
half of  the  President,  it  was  suggested  that  as  the  President 
was  too  old  to  attend  to  business  personally,  particularly  the 
distribution  of  patronage,  the  rewarding  of  friends  would  be 
the  especial  duly  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  had  "been  commit- 
ted that  business.  It  need  not  be  stated  that  these  letters 
were  from  presidential  aspirants,  some  in  Congress  and  some 
in  the  cabinet.  It  is  with  no  pleasure  that  these,  as  well  as 
other  equally  disgraceful  proceedings  on  the  part  of  "  distin- 
guished" men  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  are  recorded  here. 
Wo  have  abstained  from  giving  name.*,  because  to  do  so  would 
be  to  single  out  individuals  and  hold  them  up  to  scorn  and 
contempt,  when,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  they  acted,  so  far  as  the 
attempt  to  corrupt  the  people,  as  the  authorized  exponents  of 
a  new  and  fatal  policy  which  had  been  adopt  ed  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  The  result  of  this  species 
of  a  it  om]>  ted  corrupl  ion  was  soon  apparent.  A  prominent  in- 
dividual residing  in  .Illinois,  who  perhaps  had  just  received  a 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  suggest  ina'  the  importance 
of  sustaining  the  administration  and  of  defeating  Douglas,  and 
intimating  that,  the  administration  would  cheerfully  bestow  its 
best  offices  upon  those  who  would  aid  in  accomplishing  these 
ends,  while  the  writer,  who  already  had  the  confident  assur- 
ances of  a  majority  in  the  Charleston  Convention,  would  not 
fail  to  have  a  particular  regard  now  and  hereafter  for  the  per- 
son who  would  publicly  avow  a.  hostility  to  Douglas,  would  be 
Startled  by  receiving  next  day  a  letter  of  the  same  import  from 
a  senator,  and,  before  the  week  was  out,  would  possibly  have 
on  his  tabic  four  or  five  letters  from  as  many  "  distinguished 
Democrats,"  all  praying  the  defeat  of  Douglas,  and  each  con- 
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eluding  with  the  suggestion  that  the  writer  had  already  re- 
ceived promises  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  expecting  the  nom- 
ination at  Charleston  !  The  effect  of  such  a  course  of  action 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  taken  the  cause  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  hand  was,  as  might  he  expected,  entirely  fatal.  _  The 
work  was  overdone.  There  were  too  many  engaged  in  it. 
No  intelligent  man  who  received  such  letters  could  have  the 
slightest  respect  for  the  writers,  or  could  place  the  least  faith 
in  any  thing  they  said. 

Before  Cook's  confirmation,  the  Illinois  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  issued  the  call  for  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  to  nominate  state  officers.  The  call  was  signed  by 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Stakne,  of  Pike  County,  as  chairman, 
and  was  approved  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee.  It 
apportioned  the  number  of  votes  which  each  county  would 
be  entitled  to  in  convention,  the  number  being  based,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  upon  the  Democratic  vote  at  the  previous  pres- 
idential election.  Counties  were  authorized,  of  course,  to  send 
as  many  delegates  as  they  choso,  but  the  number  of  votes 
which  each  county  would  be  entitled  to  was  fixed.  The  con- 
vention was  called  to  meet  at  Springfield,  in  the  State-house,  at 
ten  o'clock  A.M.,  April  21st.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  con- 
vention was  called  at  an  unusually  early  day ;  but,  by  reference 
to  a  table  published  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  with  one  exception,  it  was  held  later  than  any  preceding 
Democratic  State  Convention  ever  held  in  Illinois.  The  excep- 
tion was  in  1856,  when  the  convention  was  held  on  the  first 
of  May.  The  day  after  copies  of  this  call  reached  Washing- 
ton, Cook's  nomination  was  confirmed  ;  longer  delay  was 
thought  dangerous  to  the  score  of  embryo  presidents  to  whom 
had  been  pledged  the  eleven  voles  of  Illinois  at  the  Charleston 
Convention,  lie  hurried  home,  and  on  the  17th  of  March  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  postmaster.  He  immediately  turned  out 
a  number  of  competent,  worthy  men,  and  filled  their  places 
with  individuals  who  had  recommendations  signed  by  Fitch. 
Bright,  Cobb,  Slidell,  and  other  very  excellent  statesmen  of 
that  class.  The  best  comment  upon  these  appointments  is  the 
one  furnished  by  time ;  two  or  three  of  them  have  since  been 
sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  a  few  others  are  fugitives  from  justice, 
others  have  been  removed  by  order  of  the  Department,  and  oth- 
ers have  sought  safety  and  peace  by  voluntary  resignation. 
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The  administration  had  now  a  representative  in  Illinois,  and 
if  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  reflect  dis- 
respectfully upon  the  Chicago  postmaster  or  the  policy  of  the 
administration,  it.  might  ho  said  with  great  truth  that  that  pol- 
icy and  its  representative  were  eminently  worthy  of  each  other. 
This  representative  of  the  administration,  being  himself  illit- 
erate, selected  from  a  brothel  in  Chicago  a  clerk,  through 
whose  penmanship  the  Chicago  postmaster  undertook,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  several  members  of  his  cabinet,  to  corrupt  the 
Democracy  of  the  state.  As  the  personal  and  official  character 
of  the  postmaster  of  Chicago  is  of  itself  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  require  more  than  a  passing  notice,  even  of  its  in- 
famy, yet  as,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  man,  the  administra- 
tion chose  to  place  its  character  and  fortunes  in  Illinois  in  his 
hands,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  disagreeable  task  of  record- 
ing a  few  particulars  of  the  joint  movements  of  principal  and 
agent  at  that  time.  At  Chatham,  in  Sangamon  County,  one 
N".  S.  Wright  had  been  postmaster,  and,  up  to  the  period  of 
Cook's  appointment  to  office,  bad  been  an  ardent;  supporter  of 
Douglas.  By  some  means — possibly  at  a  personal  interview— 
this  man,  Wright's,  ambition  or  cupidity  had  been  excited  by 
a  suggestion  that  he  ought  1  o  be  the  postmaster  at  Springfield. 
That  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Cook  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  evident,  for  npon  the  eighth  of  April  Cook  addressed 
him  a  letter,  warning  him  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  get  up  a  new  organization  in  the 
state ;  that  he,  Wright,  was  expected,  to  secure  the  election  of 
anti-Douglas  delegates  to  the  state  convention,  but,  if  defeated 
in  that,  he  was,  by  all  means,  to  get  up  a  new  delegation.  The 
letter  closed  with  a  suggestion  that  the  business  of  appointing 
a  new  postmaster  at  Springfield  would  be  settled  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  convention. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  letter  that  the  administration, 
through  its  agent,  declared,  in  advance  of  I  lie  state  convention, 
the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  Democracy  of  Illinois,  and  in- 
structed the  federal  officer  in  that  quarter  that  if  he,  the  fed- 
eral officer,  was  beaten  in  the  choice  of  delegates  at  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  county  convention,  "  by  all  means  to  get  up 
another  delegation."  This  letter,  owing  to  the  stupidity  of 
some  one  connected  with  the  Chicago  Post-office,  never  got 
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into  the  mail,  but  reached  Mr.  Wright  through  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers,  into  which  it  found  its  way.  Mr.  "Wright 
was  beaten  at  the  county  convention,  he  being  at  that  time 
the  solitary  Lecomptonite  in  the  county ;  but  he  "  got  up  a 
new  delegation"  on  paper  by  putting  down  the  names  of 
twelve  postmasters  who  would  not,  as  he  supposed,  dare  to 
say  nay  to  any  act  done  by  order  of  the  administration.  Sim- 
ilar letters  were  sent  all  over  the  state ;  and  the  efforts  of 
politicians  in  other  stales  to  sow  discord  and  promote  differ- 
ences were  unremitting.  There  were  one  hundred  comities  in 
the  state;  in  ninety-eight  of  these  the  county  conventions 
passed  resolutions  sustaining  the  course  of  Douglas,  Harris, 
Marshall,  Morris,  Shaw,  and  Smith,  the  Democratic  delega- 
tion in  Congress.  In  one  county  resolutions  approving  of  the 
proposed  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion were  passed.  In  the  other  county,  the  call  for  a  meeting 
of  the  county  convention  was  never  published,  but  a  few  days 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  state  convention  the  chairman  of 
the  county  committee  held  a  private  meeting  in  his  own  office, 
and  appointed,  himself  and  some  friends  as  delegates  to  the 
state  convention.  In  Lake  County  there  were  two  or  three 
candidates  for  the  Waul. cyan  Tos;.-oilk:e  :  i,ho*e  candidates  had 
been  incited  "to  defeat  Douglas"  as  the  surest  road  to  federal 
profit  and  honor.  When  the  county  convention  met  the  at- 
tendance was  full,  every  township  being  represented.  The 
candidates  for  the  post-office  were  on  hand  with  their  resolu- 
tions; but  the  incumbent  of  the  post-office  entered  the  con- 
vention, and,  in  person  or  by  another,  submitted  anti-Lecomp- 
ton  resolutions.  Such,  doctrines,  coining  from  such  a  quarter, 
were  hailed  by  the  Democracy  with  delight ;  the  candidates 
for  the  post-office  were  voted  down  almost  unanimously,  and 
the  Waukegan  postmaster  had  (.'very  tiling  his  own  way.  In 
the  midst  of  tho  enthusiasm  lie  proposed  a  list  of  delegates, 
he  being  one;  the  convention  adopted  the  list  without  ques- 
tion, and  adjourned  with  cheers  for  Douglas,  and  Harris,  and 
their  Illinois  associates  in  Congress.  The  Waukegan  post- 
master had  outwitted  his  rivals  and  cheated  the  convention. 
In  Cook  County  the  Democratic  county  convention  met,  and 
appointed  its  delegates,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dr.  Daniel 
Brainard;  the  resolutions  of  [he  convention  were  strong  and 
decided.    The  Chicago  postmaster  did  not  even  attempt  to 
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compete  at  the  convention  for  the  delegation,  but  called  a  con- 
vention of  his  own,  ami  appointed  tL  a  new  delegation." 

On  the  21st  of  April  Springfield  was  filled  with  delegates. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  had  there 
been  the  slightest  attempt  to  get  up  division  ;  the  suhjeet  of 
contested  seats  on  an  extensive  scale  was  a  new  one  in  an  Illi- 
nois state  convention.  For  more  than  twenty  years  these 
conventions  had  been  held  with  the  greatest  harmony.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  storm.  The 
Cook  Comity  (Chicago)  delegation,  the  largest  in  the  state, 
having  thirty-six  votes,  were  called  together  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  take  preliminary  steps  to  meet  the  contestants  before 
the  state  convention ;  Dr.  Brainard  was,  at  his  own  sugges- 
tion, appointed  to  argue  and  defend  the  right  of  the  "  regu- 
lars" to  seats  in  the  convention,  and  to  expose  the  utter  ille- 
gality and  absurdity  of  whatever  pretense  Cook  and  his  asso- 
ciates might  set  up  to  membership.  As  the  hour  approached 
for  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  the  representative  hall  be- 
came crowded.  Delegation  alter  delegation  entered  and  toot 
the  seats  assigned  them  by  the  state  committee ;  the  hands  on 
the  clock  pointed  to  live  minutes  before  ten,  and  still  not  one 
of  the  men  who  were  to  contest  the  seats  in  the  convention 
had  made  his  appearance.  As  the  clock  struck  ten,  Mr.  Starne, 
chairman  of  the  state  committee,  called  the  convention  to 
order,  and,  on  motion,  the  Hon..  Joint  Moore  was  appointed 
temporary  chairman.  The  convention  was  further  temporarily 
organized  by  the  appoint.meia  of  secretaries. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Holmes,  of  Adams,  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  examine  the  credentials  of  delegates, 
and  to  report  to  the  convention  a  list  of  the  legally  elected 
delegates,  and  that  said  committee  consist  of  one  member  from 
each  congressional  district  and  two  from  the  state  at  large. 

Hon.  John  A.  M'Clernand  requested  the  gentleman  from 
Adams  to  modify  his  motion  so  as  that  it  would  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : 

Wfareas,  it  is  understood  that  there  are  contesting  dele- 
gates from  one  or  more  counties  to  this  convention,  and  where- 
as practice  and  fairness  require  that  all  questions  affecting  the 
titles  of  claimants  to  seats  in  this  convention  should  be  settled 
before  the  convention  proceeds  to  effect  a  permanent  organi- 
zation; therefore, 
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Resolved,  That  the  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention 
appoint  a  committee  of  eleven  on  the  credentials  of  members 
that  are  contested,  and  that  the  members  will  entertain  no 
proposition  and  do  no  business  until  the  report  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  convention ;  and  that, 
until  otherwise  ordered,  the  rules  of  the  last  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  state  be  the  rules  lor  the  government  of  this 
convention. 

Mr.  Holmes  accepting  this  as  a  substitute  for  his  motion,  the 
preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

The  president  appointed  as  the  committee  the  following  per- 
sons: Hon.  Sam.  Holmes,  of  Adams;  Hon.  James  Mitchell,  of 
Stephenson;  Hon.  S.  S.  Hayes,  of  Cook ;  Hon.  John  A.  M'Cler- 
nand,  of  Sangamon ;  Hon.  W.  C.  Gondy,  of  Fulton ;  Hon.  U.  R 
Linder,  of  Coles;  Hon.  Zacloc  Casey,  of  Jefferson;  Hon.W.  J. 
Allen,  of  Williamson;  Hon.W.II.  Roosevelt,  ofllancock;  Gov. 
J.  A.  Matteson,  of  Sangamon;  and  F.  Goodspeed,  Esq.,  of  Will. 
The  secretary  called  the  list  of  counties  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, and  it  was  found  that  all  the  counties  in  the  state  except 
Lake  nnd  Union  were  represented,  and  represented  each  by 
one  delegation.  "When  all  the  credentials  had  been  handed  in, 
and  the  Committee  on  Credentials  were  about  to  retire,  Mr. 
Holmes  rose  and  said : 

"The  Committee  on  Credentials  are  about  to  retire  to  the 
adjoining  room  to  examine  the  certificates  of  all  persons  claim- 
ing seats  in  the  Illinois  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1858, 
and  if  there  are  any  persons  claiming  seats  in  such  convention 
who  have  not  yet  presented  their  claims,  they  are  hereby  no- 
tified to  make  known  their  claims  without  delay,  or  hold  their 
peace  forever." 

Not  a  contestant  appeared  then  or  at  any  time  during  the 
session  of  the  convention.  In  fact,  so  bald  and  fabulous  was 
the  pretense  of  the  new  delegation,  "  got  up"  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  administration,  that  not  even  a  federal  office-hold- 
er eould  command  sufficient  impudence  to  lay  claim  to  a  seat 
in  the  convention.  The  entire  number  of  persons  present  at 
Springfield  whose  names  were  used  by  the  administration  as 
delegates  to  a  "  National  Democratic  State  Convention"  was 
thirty-nine,  of  which  some  twenty-three  were  from  Chicago. 
These  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  never  claimed  seats  in 
the  state  convention,  but  declared  themselves  a  convention  un- 
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der  the  new  organization  mentioned  in  Cook's  letter  to 
Wright.  This  meeting  of  the  "new  delegations"  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or,  as  they  were  at  the  lime  jocularly  styled,  the 
"Thirty-nine  Articles"  of  Lecomptonism,  having  no  instruc- 
tions from  Washington  as  to  what.-  they  should  do,  except  the 
genera!  one  to  "defeat  Douglas,"  passed  some  resolutions  de- 
claring that  the  state  convention  had  been  held  too  soon,  and 
adjourned  till  June,  in  order  "to  give  the  Democracy  time  to 
turn  out." 

The  state  convention  was  in  many  respects  the  greatest  ever 
held  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  names  of  many  of  the  dele- 
gates had  long  previously  been  familiar  to  the  party  and -to 
the  country. 

The  Com.raitt.co  on  Resolutions  consisted  of  the  following 
persons,  one  being  selected  from  each  congressional  district 
and  two  from  the  state  at  large :  Gov.  Joel  A.  Matteson ;  John 
D.  Crouch,  of  Jo  Daviess;  Richard  T.  Merrick,  of  Cook;  John 
Hise,  of  La  Salle;  John  M  'Donald,  of  Peoria;  James  M.  Camp- 
bell, of  M'Donough ;  John  A.  M'Clernand,  of  Sangamon;  Za- 
doc  Casey,  of  Jefferson;  J.  S.  Post,  of  Macon;  S.  A.  Buekmas- 
ter,  of  Madison ;  J.  S.  Robinson,  of  White. 

An  abler  committee  never  was  appointed  by  any  state  con- 
vention. The  members  were  all  men  of  standing,  and  most 
of  them  had  occupied  positions  tinder  the  state  and  federal 
governments.  Mr.M'Ciernand  had  represented  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  Congress  during  many  years,  and  until  he  declined  a 
re-election.  John  Hise  was  known  all  over  the  state  for  his 
Jong  and  able  services  in  the  legislature.  Mr.  Casey  had  been 
lieutenant  governor  and  member  of  Congress  for  many  years. 
Messrs. Crouch  and  M'Donakl  were  experienced  editors ;  Buck- 
master,  Campbell,  and  Post  were  men  of  sterling  Democracy, 
and  known  to  the  central  portions  of  the  state  as  unfaltering 
supporters  of  Demo  era  tic  principles.  .Mr.  Merrick  had  been 
an  Old  Line  Whig,  who,  in  the  disruption  of  that  party,  had 
united  in  1856  with  the  Democracy,  and  had  rendered  earnest 
and  vigorous  aid  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

The  convention  nominated  W.  B.  Fondey  and  Hon.  A.  C. 
French,  the  former  for  state  treasurer,  and  the  latter  for  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  through  the  Hon.  John  A. 

M'Cleen and,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
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read,  and  the  question  having  been  taken  upon  each  resolution 
as  it  was  read,  and  then  upon  the  whole,  they  were  adopted 
without  one  dissenting  voice,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was 
extraordinary  even  in  conventions  of  the  Democracy  of  Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  .Illinois,  through  their 
delegates  in  genera!  convention  assembled,  do  reassert  and  declare  the  prin- 
ciples avowed  by  them  as  when,  mi  former  occasions,  they  haye  presented 
their  candidates  for  popular  suffrage. 

Rtniohxil,  That  thev  a  to  un  altera1)! y  coached  10,  and  will  maintain  invio- 
late, the  principles  declared  bv  the  jNutionul  Convention  Lit  Cincinnati  in 
June,  1856. 

Hfiuifi-cd.  That  thev  avow,  with  renewed  i-rTsy,  their  doiolion  to  Ihc  fed- 
eral Union  of  the  United  States,  their  earnest  desire  lo  avert  sectional  strife, 
tlieir  detciiniiiai  ion  to  maintain  the  sovereignly  of  1 1 1 u  ssates,  and  to  protect 
every  state,  and  the  people  thereof,  in  .-,11  their  constitutional  rights. 

Resolved,  That  the  platform  of  principles  established  by  the  National 
Democrat ic  1  ion  veil  I  ion  at  Ui:iei:in;;*i  is  ike  oa'y  a-.iliii.ucalivo  exposition  of 
Democratic  doctrine,  and  thov  deny  the  riijlit  of  any  power  on  earth,  except 
a  like  body,  to  change  or  iuterpoluU.'  that  platform,  or  to  prescribe  new  or 
different  tests;  thai  they  will  neither  do  it  themselves,  nor  permit  it  to  be 
done  by  others,  but  will  recognize  al!  men  as  Democrats  who  stand  by  and 
uphold  Democratic  principles. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  orp-mza-.ion  of  states,  the  people  have  a  right  to  de- 
cide at  tlie  polls  upon  ihc  character  oi'  iheir  fundamental  law,  and  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  has  conclusively  i;rmocis!rared  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  the  principle  ilia:  the  fundamental  law  under  which  a  Territory 
seeks  admission  into  the  Cnion  should  lie  submitted  to  the  people  of  such 
Territory  for  their  rathiontioLi  or  reject  Ion  at  a  fair  ( lection,  to  be  held  for 
that  purpose;  and  tliar,  before  such  Territory  is  admitted  as  a  state,  such 
fundamental  law  should  receive  a  majority  o:'the  legal  vo-cs  east  at  such  elec- 
tion; and  they  deny  the  ri;;ht  and  condemn  tlie  niicmpt.  of  any  convention 
called  for  the  "purpose  oi'  framing  a  Constitution,  to  impose  the  instrument 
formed  by  them  upon  the  people  against  their  will. 

Xwofrcd,  Th.it  a  fair  applieation  of  these  pdcuples  requires  that  the  Le- 
compton  Constitution  shonld  he  submitted  :o  a  direct  vote  of  the  actual  in- 
habitants of  Kansas,  so  that  they  may  vole  lor  or  against  that  instrument  he- 
fore  Kansas  shall  lie  declared  one  of  the  states  of  this  Union  ;  and  until  it 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  people  of  Kansas  at  a  fair  election  held  fur  that  pur- 
pose, the  Illinois  Democracy  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
Kansas  under  that  Constitution. 

Hiso/rt'.d,  That:  we  hearlily  approve  and  sustain  the  manly,  firm,  patriotic, 
and  Democratic  position  "i"  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Isaac  N,  Morris.  Thomas 
L,  Harris,  Aaron  Shaw,  Robert  Smith,  and  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  the  Demo- 
cratic delegation  of  Illinois  in  Congress,  upon  iho  question  of  the  admission 
of  Kansas  under  the  Lcoomptoii  Const  it  ntion :  and  that  by  their  firm  and 
uncompromising  devotion  to  roe  Democratic  principles,  and  to  the  cause  of 
justice.  rijrht,  and  the  people,  they  have  deserved  tun'  admiration,  increased, 
if  possible,  our  eonlideiiee  i:i  their  integrity  and  patriotism,  and  merited  our 
warm  approbation,  our  sincere  and  hearty  thanks,  and  shall  receive  our  earn- 
est support. 

7!i:::iJ.i:,d,  Thai,  in  all  things  e-1  ie.ro in  the  national  administration  sustain 
and  carry  out  the  principles  of  toe  Democratic  parly  as  expressed  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati platform  and  r.:iirmed  in  these  resolutions,  it  is  entitled  to  and  will 
receive  our  hearty  support. 
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The  probability  of  the  reassembling  oi'  the  Danite  meeting 
was  a  subject  of  mueh  discussion.  Hundreds  of  Democrats 
who  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Buchanan  upon  the  subject  of  Le- 
compton expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  ill-advised  move- 
ment to  divide  the  Democracy  would  receive  no  farther  coun- 
tenance from  the  President.  At  this  time,  too,  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  the  English  amendment,  and  in  a  few 
days  thereafter  the  Senate  concurred.  Lccranptonism  was  at 
an  end.  The  question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  was  referred  to  the  people  of  Kansas. 
The  struggle  was  over.  Both  sides  claimed  a  victory.  The 
advocates  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  had  all  voted  to  remand  the  issue  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  with  that  Constitution  to  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas for  their  decision  at.  the  polls.  It  is  true  they  did  not  sub- 
mit the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Constitution  directly  to 
a  vote  of  the  people,  but.  i.hey  dirt  submit  to  the  people  of 
Kansas  a  question,  hi  voting  on  which  they  were  practically 
to  decide  whether  tliey  were  willing  to  be  admitted  as  a  state 
with  Lecompton,  or  remain  a  Territory  without  it. 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  voted  for  the  English  Bill,  because 
they  thought  it  accomplished  the  same  result  that  would  have 
been  accomplished  had  the  Constitution  been  submitted  di- 
rectly to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  Those  Anti- 
Lecompton  men  who  voted  against  the  English  Bill  claimed  a 
practical  victory,  thong!)  they  could  not  consistently  vote  to 
admit  Kansas  with  that  Constitution  without  a  direct  vote  ap- 
proving it.  '('here  was  really,  then,  not  the  slightest  justifica- 
tion for  continuing  the  proscription  of  Democrats  for  having 
agreed  with  Judge,  Douglas.  But  the  official  axe  was  not  idle. 
It  was  wielded  in  all  the  departments  of  the  government. 
Nor  was  it  confined  to  Illinois.  Postmasters  were  cut  down 
with  a  suddenness  that  was  intended  to  be  terrifying;  mail 
agents  were  dismissed  a  service  I  hat.  was  thereafter  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  especial  aid  of  Republicanism. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  si.rueh  down  the  venerable  Ja- 
cob Fry,  collector  of  Chicngo,  who  for  forty  years  had  been 
an  active  Democrat,  and  had  never  sullied  his  own  name,  nor 
that  of  his  party,  by  any  act,  personal  or  official,  that  was  un- 
worthy a  gentleman.     The  same  secretary  continued  in  office 
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a  man.  who  had  violated  every  law  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment or  by  society  for  the  regulation  oi'  official  or  personal 
honesty. 

The  war  was  continued.  Francis  J.  Grund, ';  the  basest  Hes- 
sian of  them  all,"  was  dispatched  to  Chicago.  He  was  the 
mouthpiece — and  a  fitting  one — through  which  despotism 
spoke  its  decrees  to  its  cringing  servitors  in  Illinois.  The 
Danite  Convention  was  officially  called  to  meet  again  at  Spring- 
field. Grund  was  a  delegate.  Dr.  Brainard,  having  in  the 
mean  time  made  arrangements  with  Grund  for  the  place  of 
surgeon  to  the  Marine  Hospital,  was  also  made  a  delegate.  O. 
C.  Skinner,  who  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Democratic 
State  Convention,  and  who  had  moved  the  adoption  of  the  res- 
olutions without  the  change  of  a  word,  was  also  a  delegate. 
The  promises  of  office  had  been  cast  far  and  wide  over  the 
state,  and,  strange  to  relate,  almost-  every  man  who  had  aban- 
doned General  Cass  and  supported  the  Buffalo  platform  in 
1848  now.  rallied  at  the  Danite  call  to  deieat  Douglas  on  a  sus- 
picion of  Free-soilism !  The  convention  was  held.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  boisterous.  The  principal  operators  were  Grund, 
Lieb,  Carpenter,  and  Pine ;  the  resolutions,  which  were  of  the 
most  denunciatory  character,  were  reported  by  Carpenter, 
What  has  become  of  those  men  can  be  ascertained  upon  appli- 
cation to  Howell  Cobb  or  Attorney  General  Black.  With  the 
exception  of  Lieb,  who  is  now  a  licpublican,  they  have  all  left 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Why  they  have  done  so  let  the  govern- 
ment that  clothed  them  with  official  patronage  and  power  an- 
swer. 

The  effort  to  compel  the  attendance  of  postmasters  by  threats 
of  removal  failed.  It  is  true  that  the  names  of  many  postmas- 
ters were  published  as  delegates,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  matter.  The  "  delegates" 
consisted  principally  of  men  who  hoped  for  office.  Nine  of 
the  "  most  eminent"  men  in  the  convention  subsequently  were 
candidates  for  Congress  in  their  respective  districts,  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  eminent  abilities  and  their  perfidy  to  the 
Democratic  party  were  appreciated  can  be  seen  by  the  record 
of  tho  votes  at  the  election.  At  tins  time  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  was  at  work  denouncing  Douglas  and  urging 
his  defeat.  Tho  issue  was  well  known.  It  was  Douglas  or 
Lincoln — a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.     Yet  the  defeat  of 
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Douglas  was  demanded.  The  Danite  convention  adjourned 
on  the  Oth  of  June,  having  nominated  John  Dougherty  and 
John  Reynolds  in  opposition  to  Kondey  and  French.  Let  it 
always  be  remembered  that  this  proceeding  look  place  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  administration,  and  after  the  passage  of 
the  English  Bill,  and  before  Mr.  Douglas's  return  to  Illinois 
from  Congress.  It  was  designed  deliberately  to  defeat  the 
Democratic  state  ticket,  and  to  defeat  all  the  Democratic  nom- 
inees for  Congress  and  for  the  Legislature. 

On  the  16th  of  June  the  Republican  state  convention  as- 
sembled at  Springfield,  and  put  in  nomination  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  on  the  same  day  Dr, 
Fiteh  telegraphed  to  the  faithful  at  Chicago  that  the  removal 
of  the  venerable  General  Fry  had  been  consummated  by  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Strother  as  collector  of  Chicago. 

On  the  same  day  the  special  session  of  the  Senate  closed  its 
business  and  adjourned.  A  few  days  thereafter,  Senator  Doug 
las,  accompanied  by  his  family,  lelt  'Washington  via  Philadei 
phia  and  New  York  for  Chicago. 

From  a  list  prepared  at  that  time  of  the  Democratic  papeis 
published  in  Illinois,  it  was  found  that  there  were  sixty-nine 
supporting  the  regular  party  organization,  and  five  supporting 
the  Danite  ticket.  Of  these  five,  two  were  new  papers  com- 
menced after  the  entanglement.  One  other  was  published  by 
a  postmaster,  who,  as  late  as  January  preceding,  had  "  dared" 
the  administration  to  remove  him  for  denouncing  "  Lecompton 
as  a  fraud,"  or  for  supporting  Douglas  ;  but,  having  become  a 
defaulter  as  postmaster,  was  then  confidently  expecting  a  high- 
er office,  which  he  ultimately  attained,  but  which  he  has  since 
vacated  for  cause.  Another  had  changed  its  politics  in  con- 
sideration of  a  post-office  advertisement  for  which  the  govern- 
ment paid  $417.  The  other,  edited  by  a  postmaster,  had  al- 
ways been  Lecompton.  Any  one  not  blinded  by  hatred  would 
have  been  able  to  judge  by  these  indications  the  tide  of  Dem- 
ocratic sentiment  in  Illinois.  In  vain  were  the  facts  presented 
to  the  administration.  They  wotdd  listen  to  no  reason.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  power  of  the  administration  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  control  of  those  presidential  aspirants,  who 
sought  in  the  defeat  of  Douglas  the  removal  of  what  they  re- 
garded the  only  person  standing  between  them  and  the  object 
of  their  ambition. 
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On  the  9th  of  July  Senator  Douglas  arrived  in  Chicago. 
The  circumstances  attending  Ms  arrival  were  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  was  an  era 
in  his  history.  It  was  the  third  occasion  of  his  return  to  the 
city  after  having  taken  part  in  exciting  national  controversies 
in  Congress.  In  1850,  after  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
measures,  he  was  met  by  a  violent  armed  mob ;  but,  by  the 
power  of  a  single  speech,  he  had  conquered  and  subdued  that 
mob.  In  1854,  after  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  he  was 
again  met  by  an  armed  mob,  who,  remembering  the  result  in 
1850  of  allowing  Mm  to  speak  to  the  people,  refused  to  let  Mm 
be  heard,  and,  after  several  hours'  struggle,  forced  him  to  leave 
the  meeting. 

And  now,  after  another  interval  of  four  years,  he  again  re- 
turned to  Chicago,  from,  a  session  during  which  he  had  been 
the  object  of  an  assault  more  fearful  than  he  had  ever  before 
encountered.  The  events  of  that  night  were  so  remarkable 
that  an  account  of  them,  published  in  the  Chicago  Times  the 
morning  after,  will  not  prove  uninteresting: 

1:  Yesterday  Senator  Douglas  was  received  :r.  Chicago,  mid  the  occasion,  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  that  reception,  v,a-  of  [lie  r.'i'N  magnificent  character. 
Some  few  days  ago  U  was  beard  that  he  was  at  Cleveland,  and  forthwith  ar- 
rangements were  hastily  made  to  give  him  n.  reception  worthy  of  his  great 
services.  With  tliui  view  it  was  determined  n  appoint  s  committee  to  meet 
him  at  Michigan  City,  and  escort  him  to  the  city.  "" 
pointed. 


•'  As  per  announcement  in  'lie  programme  of  the  reception  of  Hon.  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas.  published  by  authority  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, an  extra  train  of  cars  was  really  at  1  o'clock  yesterday  to  convey  the 
Committee  of  Reception  ;o  Michigan  City,  di-taut  :Yom  Chicago  sixty  miles, 
at  which  place  Senator  Douglas  «as  to  lake  the  Michigan  Central  road  on  the 
return  trip.  It  was  ool  contemplated,  either  ;■>■  the  committee  or  any  one  else, 
that  many  persons,  actios  such  as  were  on  the  committee,  would  desire  logo 
thatdistanca  in  the  niiddlu  of  an  intensely  hot  day,  over  a  sandy  and  exposed 
road,  and  accordingly  no  effort  mt.s  made.  to  make  nji  a  long  train.  But  full 
halt' an  hour  before  lite  liaie  of  staning,  hum!  rods  of  citizens,  many  of  whom 
came  from  remote  parts  of  the  state,  had  collected  at  the  depot.  We  noticed 
several  standi  Democrats  who  bad  come  up  from  !):e  extreme  soulhern  sec- 
tion—from Egypt— a.nd  still  others  from  the  contra]  sections  ;  indeed,  there 
were  delegations  here-  from  almost  every  county  in  Illinois.  While  the  crowd 
was  gathering,  tine  bands  of  music  were  employed,  which,  hy  their  inspiriting 
strains,  helped  to  awaken  the  most  general  and  mter.se  enthusiasm.  Tn  the 
mean  time,  also,  a  great  number  of  largo  national  Hags  were  elevated  at 
conspicuous  points  near  the  depot  and  elsewhere,  ami  ituaicis  of  different 
shapes  and  colors,  besides  srroamers,  pendents,  etc.,  wore  disposed  in  all  di- 
rections. A  grand  sight  it  was!  All  prc-oii'.  partook  largely  of  the  spirit 
which  inspired  to  the  work  of  love  and  patriotism.     It  was  the  deliberate 
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preparation  of  the  Democratic  citizens  of  Chicago  for  the  brilliant  rece 
N  A.  Dohcu-AS— of  [lie  man.  Urn  noble,  devoted  man,  who  li 


,    _-e  of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people  of  Illinois  and  of 

the  Union  than  any  other  rami  who  can  he  named. 

"It  was  nowl  o'clock.  The  train  was  to  start  at  that,  hour,  and  all  things 
loins  ready,  the  curs  moved  oil'  aniid  shouts  from  the  outside,  and  answering 
shunts  and" music  from  within.  Tu  ail,  the  eomiiany  n  u  m  bored  four  hundred. 
A  splendid  banner,  that  of  too  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club,  was  earned 
upon  the  locomotive. 

11  Was  there,  ever  in  this  country,  whose  people  are  proverbially  parsi- 
monious uf  public  attention,  a  greater  tribute  given  to  any  man?  Fonr 
hundred  strong,  loading  cki/ens.  of  the  -its to  going  sixty  miles  in  a  melting 
day  to  meet  a  fellow-citizen!  And  it  should  be  observed  thai  many  of  this 
great  company  came  Com  places  distuni,  some  fifty,  o'.hcrs  one  hundred,  and 
still  others  one  hundred  and  iifly,  and  even  two  hundred  miles.  They  came 
to  meet  Senator  Douglas,  to  take  his  true  hand  in  theirs,  and  to  tell  him 
that  they  and  the  masses  of  people  in  ILijiois  confide  in  bis  great  ability,  ad- 
mire the  brave  consistency  of  his  course,  ami  will  sustain  him  at  the  ballot- 

"The  train  proceeded  to  '.Michigan  City,  where  it  was  met  by  a  host  of  gal- 
lam,  Indianimis.  who  accornoanied  :.hc  judge  from  Liuiorle  to  Michigan  City. 
.Some  malicious  person  having  seereCy  spiked  loo  only  gun  of  the  town,  the 
[lemoeracv  obtained  a  iui'i'o  nnvii,  and  placing  it  in  Ike  middle  of  the  prin- 
cipal street,  made  i  he  welkin  echo  with  .'.is  repeated  discharges. 

"The  delegation  liooi  Chicago,  including  Democrats  from  Logan,  Peoria, 
Tazewell,  La"  Salle,  .Marshal!,  ACII.cnrv.  Knox,  Will,  Boone,  Kankakee, 
Champaign,  Stephenson,  Kane,  lie  Kail),  Do  I'age.  and  other  comities  of  the 
state,  formed  into  Hue,  an;!,  preceded,  by  a  hand  of  music,  marched  to  the 
Xremont  House,  whore  llscsv  mot  Senator  Douglas.  After  exchanging  per- 
sonal salutations  with  Ids  friends.  Judge  Donglas  returned,  in  a  few  happy 
remarks,  his  thanks  for  this  marked  expression  of  [heir  continued  friendship. 


"At  a  few  minutes  after  five  o'clock  the,  procession  was  formed  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  depot,  Juiijve  Iby.igla-  being  now  the  guest  of  the  committee. 
The  train  soon  -tarted.  end  ali  along  the  road— a!  every  station,  at  almost 
every  farm-house  and  laborer's  cabin-  -in  every  corn  hold,  and  at  every  point 
where  laborers  were  engaged— there  was  exki'iheo  by  cheers,  tiy  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  other  demonstrations,  that  cordial  '  welcome  home'  to  the 
great  representative  of  popular  rights.  _ 

"At  the  outer  depot  oi'  the.  Illinois  Central  J.iai, road  t  .0  u-.tieual  Lug  hed 
hcen  raised  bv  the  operative-,  and  a  swivel  i.ei:  lie;  forth  its  roaring  notes  oi 

welcome.     The  hni'dv  hands  of  the  mechanics  rosea ,d  wxth  applause,  and 

cheers  and  hn/zas  continued  until  the  train  had  passed  on  to  the  city. 

"As  the  train  passed  along  from  Twelfth  Street  to  the  depot,  crowns  ot 
ladies  were  asscnib'ed  on  the  door-steps  oi'  I  he.  residences  on  Michigan  Ave- 
nue waving  tanners  cad  handkerchiefs ;  the  Cake  Park  was  crowded  by  per- 
sons hastilv  proceeding  lo  the  ucput.  I.oog  before  liie  tram  could  enter  the 
stution-hou-c  thousands,  had  crossed  over  the  lirea.twaier,  goi  upon  Hie  track, 
rod  climbed  into  the  cars,  and  when  the  latter  reached  Ike  dep.it  l.hey  were 
literally  crammed  inside,  anil  covered  on  top  by  ardent  and  enthusiastic  Inends 
am!  -ui:poriers  of  liie  Mlustriou,  lilinoisian.  „  .        ,  ^,      . 

"Cap!.  Smith's  artillery  were,  in  the  mem.  time,  hreng  Iron,  Dearborn 
Park  a  salute  of  100  guns  (earns  were  also  tiring  m  the  1\  est  and  North  Di- 
visions), the  booming  of  the  cannon  alone  rising  above  the  cheering  plaudits 
of  the  assembled  multitude. 
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"The  hotels  and  principal  buildings  of  tho  ciiv  were  .adorned  with  flags. 
The  Adams  House,  near  '.he  Central  depot,  was  most  handsomely  decorated. 
Tito  national  Hag,  "  banner  heaving  the  morio  ■  Douglas,  the  champion  of 
Popular  Sovereignty,'  us  well  as  numerous  flags  bolonpug  10  vessels  in  the 
harbor,  ware  suspended  across  [he  street,  presenting  b  grand  display.  The 
doors,  windows,  balconies,  and  root's  of  the  Admins  House,  as  well  as  the 
private  residences  in  the  neighborhood,  and  [he  large,  stores  and  warehouses 
along  I,ake  .Street,  were  crowded  wiih  ladies  and  01  her  persons,  all  cheering 
and  welcoming  the  senator.  At  the  depot,  a  procession,  consisting  of  the 
'.Montgomery  tiuards,'  Capt.  Gieeson.  and  the  'Ktniuct-  Guards, '  Lieut.  Stu- 
art commanding,  acting  as  a  military  escort,  was  then  termed.  Judge  Dong- 
las  was  in  an  open  barooohe  drawn  |.»-  Hix  horses,  and  was  followed  bv  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  in  oilier  carriages.  The  procession  proceeded 
up  Lake  to  Wabash  Avenue,  town  Wabash  Avenue  10  Washington  .Street, 
and  thence  by  Dearborn  Street  to  ihe  Trcmont.  House. 

"Throughout  ihe  whole  riatle  of  the  procession  the  senator  was  greeted 
from  house-top  mid  window,  hum  stive:,  i'rom  awning-pest  and  balcony  by 
every  dciiionstrarhm  ol'  grateful  welcome. 


"As  early  as  half  past  sis  o'clock  people-  began  to  collect  around  the  Trc- 
mont  House.  The  omnibuses  from  I'liioii  Park,  and  from  the  .southern  and 
northern  limits  of  the  city,  were  crowded  wiih  subutbau  residents,  and  peo- 
ple came  on  loot  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the.  city,  taking  up  eligible  stand- 
ing-places around  the  hotel.  At  about  half  past  seven,  1  he.  booming  of  can- 
non on  the  Lake  shore  having  announced  the  arrival  oi'  the  train,  i(."was  the 
signal  for  the  assemb.'ing  of  1  housauds  if  ot^.  rs.  w!,o  ranialy  Idled  up  every 
vacant  spot  in  Lake  Sine',  iVoin  S!a:c  to  Clark.  Dearborn'  .Street  was  also 
thronged  from  Water  to  Randolph.  The  urea,  occupied  bv  ihe  people,  pack- 
ed together  in  one  dense  mas-,  was  considerably  over  _/>/!,/  'llnuxund fr/nara  fi:<t. 
In  addition  to  this,  every  window  ana  mot"  «  ithin  heaiiog  distance  was  occu- 
pied, a  large  porlion  of  the.  ocouiiants  being  ladies.  '.I.'he  assemblage,  of  peo- 
ple who  welcomed  in  vociferous  and  prolonged  shouts  of  jov  the  return  of 
Senator  Douglas  nunihcred  at  the  least  calculation  thirhj  /.Iioirsanil 

"Chicago  has  never  before  witnessed  snoh  a  sight.'  A  held  of  human 
forms  parted  with  difficulty  as  l!ie  procession  passed  through,  and  closed  in- 
stantly behind  it,  with  I  lie  surste  and  roar  of  the  tali  rs  of  the  sea;  an  ocean 
of  nptumed  faces,  e.\:cndh-g  hcyona  :'::::  farthest  bit. lis  to  which  the  senator's 
powerful  voice  could  reach,  from  which  broke  era;  spontaneous  burst  of  ap- 
plause as  he  appeared  upon  the  balcony  before  them.  Over  all,  the  light  of 
the  illumination,  and  the  glare  and  glitter  of  fireworks,  spread  an  appear- 
ance which  is  indescribable. 

"The  building  just  across,  the  street,  from  thoTromonl,  oil  Lake,  occupied 
by  Jno.  Parmly,  hat  manufacturer,  and  01  hers,  was  linoly  illuminated,  and 
a  handsome  transparency  v.a-  displayed,  bearing  tjie  words,  'Welcome  t< 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Defender  of  Popular  S>' 


''Charles  Walker,  Esf[.,  then  appeared  on  the  Lake  Street,  halconv,  and  in 
a  very  neat  address  welcomed  >S,a'.ator  Douglas  to  his  constituents  from  a 
prolonged  but  glorious  sUuagle.  i:i  which  he  had  defended  and  maintained 
the  right. 

'■Senator  Douglas  responded  in  a.  speech  of  over  an  .hour,  in  which  he 
reviewed  1  lie  history  oi'  the  pasl  and  t;.e  p respect  of  ibe  future." 

Before  giving  the  speech  of  Senator  Douglas  on  this  occa- 
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sion,  it  should  ho  ^liilcd  llmf,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of 
June,  when  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Hon.  Abraham  Lqtcoln  had  addressed  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  in  a  eiirciiiliy  ]>re]j;in.'d  speech.  As  Mr. 
Lincoln's  speech  constituted  one  of  the  leading  subjects  of  the 
great  contest  that  followed,  justice  to  that  gentleman,  and  jus- 
tice to  the  history  of  the  memorable  canvass,  suggest  that  it 
should  be  here  inserted. 

SPEECH    OF   MR.  LINCOLN. 

On  that  evening  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  Ihe  Convention, — If  we  could  first  know 
Where  we  are  and  whither  we  .ire  tending,  wo  could  belter  judge  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  "We  are  now  I'ar  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  in- 
itiated with  the  avowed  object  mid  con  (idem  promise  r.f  putting  an  end  to 
slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  lias  not 
only  not  ceased,  but  has  con-sinnliy  augmented.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not 
cease  until  a  crisis  skill  have  been  leached  and  passed.  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  can  not  Fjtaiul."  1  believe  ibis  government,  can  not  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  I  du  not  expect  ihe  Union  lo  be  dis- 
solved—I  do  not  expect  the  bouse  to  1'all— 1ml  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.  It  will  become  all  one  tiling  or  all  the  other.  Kitherthe-  opponents 
of  slavery  will  arrest  the  1'nliici:  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  vest  in  the  belief  that  h  is  in  ihe  course  of  ultimate  exlinction,  or 
its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  if  shad  become  r.ime  lawful  in  all  the 
states,  old  as  well  as  new— North  as  well  as  South. 
Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition? 

Let  any  one  win)  doubts  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost  complete 
legal  combination — piece  of  machinery  so  to  speak — compounded  of  the  Ke- 
braska  doctrine  and  the  Drcd  .Scott-  decision.  Let.  him  consider  not  only 
what  work  the  imichiiieri  is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adapted,  but  also 
let  him  study  the  history  of  its  construction,  and  trace  if  he  can,  or  rather 
fail  if  he  can,' to  trace  tin:  evidence  of  design  and  concert  of  action  among  its 
chief  architects  from  the  beginning. 

The  Mew-year  of  iS,"i-l  found  slavery  excluded  from  more  than  half  the 
states  by  state  Constitutions,  and  from  most  of  Ihe  national  territory  by  Con- 
gressional prohibition.  .Four  days  later  commenced  ihe  struggle,  which  end- 
ed in  repealing  that  Congress ionul  prohibition.  This  opened  all  the  nation- 
al territory  to  slavery,  ana  was  the  hist  point  gained. 

But  so  far  Congress  only  ha.d  acted  :  and  an  endorsement  by  the  people, 
real  or  apparent,  was  indispensable,  to  save,  the  point  already  gained,  and 
give  chance  for  more. 

This  neecssilv  bad  not  been  overlooked,  but  hud  been  provided  for,  as  well 
as  might  be,  in  the  notable  arpimeul  of  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  otherwise 
called'1^  sacred  y]„M  ()f  „elf-gove™mont,:'  which  Litter  phrase,  though  ex- 
pressive of  the  onlv  rightful  basis  of  any  government,  was  so  perverted  in 
this  attempted  use  of  it.  as  to  amount  to  just  this:  that  if  any  one  man  choose 
to  enslave  another,  no  third  man  shall  be  allowed  to  object.  Thai  argument 
was  incorporated  into  the  Nebraska  Hill  itself  in  ibe  language  which  follows: 
11  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  ibis  net  noi  lo  legislate  slavery  into 
anv  Ten-it  or  v  or  stale,  nor  ro  exclude  it  therefrom,  hi  it  to  leave  the  people 
thereof  porlecllv  free  to  form  ana  regulate  their  Jumcslie  institutions  in  their 
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own  way,  subject  only  to  ihe  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Then 
opened  the  roar  of  loose,  declamation  in  favor  of  "  squatcer  sovereignty,"  and 
"  sacred  right  of  self-government."  ■'  Bar,''  sail]  opposition  members,  "  let 
us  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  express!"  declare  [liat  tin;  people  of  the  Territory 
may  exclude  slavery."  "Not  wt,"  said  tin;  fiii  ntls  of  the  measure;  and 
down  they  voted  tin:  amendment. 

While  the  Nebraska.  Bill  was  passing  through  Coap-css,  a  faw  case  involv- 
ing the  question  of  ■:  negro's  freedom,  by  reason  of  bis'  owner  having  volun- 
tarily taken  him  first  inro  a  tree  state  and  then  into  a  Territory  covered  by 
the  Congressional  prohibition,  and  held  him  as  a  slave  for  along  time  in 
caeli,  was  passing  through  tiie  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  tlio  District  of  Mis- 
souri, and  both  Nebraska  .1!;1!  and  lawsuit  were  brought  lo  a  decision  in  Ihe 
same  month  of  May,  1854.  The  negro's  name  was  "Dred  Scott,"  which 
name  now  designates  the  decision  finally  made,  in  the  ease.  Before  the, 
then  next  presidential  election,  the  law  case  cumc  to,  and  was  argued  in,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  L" idled  States  :  but  the  decision  of  it  was  deferred  un- 
til after  the  election.  Mill,  before  the  election,  Senator  Trumbull,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  requests  tin:  leading  advocate  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  to 
statu  /lis  vphhou.  whether  the  people  of  a  Territory  can  constitution  ally  ex- 
clude slavery  from  ilioir  limits;  and  the  Latter  answers,  "That  is  a  question 
for  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  election  came.  Jlr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  the  endorsement, 
such  as  it  was,  secured.  That  was  the  second  point  gained.  The  endorse- 
ment, however,  fell  short  of  a.  clear  pep.ibir  majority  by  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  -votes,  and  so,  perhaps,  was  not  overwhelmingly, reliable  and  satis- 
factory. The  outgoing  President,  in  hi-  last  annua!  message,  as  impressively 
as  possible  echoed  back  upon  the  people  the  wesaht  and  auiliority  of  the  en- 
dorsement. The  Supreme  Court  met  again. ;  did  not  announce  their  decis- 
ion, but  ordered  a  re-argument.  The  presidential  inauguration  came,  and 
still  no  decision  of  the  court  :  but  ihe  incoming  President,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  fervently  exhorted  :l:e  people  to  abide  oy  tiif:  forihconiing  decision, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Then,  in  it.  few  days,  came  toe  decision.  The  reputed 
author  of  the  Nebraska  IS:!]  finds  an  early  occasion  to  make  a  speech  at  this 
capital  endorsing  the.  Dred  Scot!  decidon,  and  vehemently  denouncing  till 
opposition  to  it.  The  new  President,  too,  seizes  the  early  occasion  of  the 
Silliman  Letter  to  indorse  and  strongly  eon-true  llml.  decision,  and  to  ex- 
press his  astonishment  tbat  any  different  view  had  ever  been  entertained ! 

At.  length  a  squabble  springs  up  between  the  President  and  the  author  of 
the  Nebraska  Bill  on  da'  mere  quesiion  oijitrt  who! her  the  i.ecompton  Con- 
stitution was.  or  was  not,  in  tiny  just  sense,  made  by  the  people  of  Kansas ; 
and  in  that  quarrel  the  latter  declares  that  all  he  wants  is  a  fair  vote  for  the 
people,  and  that-  ho  cares  not:  whether  slavery  be  vote;.!  dovr,  or  voted  up.  1 
do  not  understand  his  declaim  ion  I  hat-  ho  cares  not  whether  slavery  bo  voted 
down  or  voted  up  to  be  intended  hi  hint  other  than  as  an  apt  definition  of 
the  policy  he  would  impress  upon  the  public,  mind— the  principle  for  which 
he  declares  he  has  suffered  so  much,  oml  is.  ready  to  suffer  to  the  end.  And 
well  may  he  cling  to  that  principle.  If  ho  has  any  jiaronlai  feeling,  well  may 
he  cling  to  it.  That,  principle  is  the  only  shred  left  of  his  original  Nebraska, 
doctrine.  Under  the  dred  Seolt  decision,  '■sotia-rer  sovereignty"  squatted 
out  of  existence,  tumbled  dor.  n.  I" be  temporary  seal]  oi dice:  lii,e  I  :ie  mould  tit 
the  foundry,  served  through  one  bias;,  ami  toil  back  into  loose  sand — helped 
to  carry  an  election,  ami  I  hen  was  kicked  10  ihn  winds.  Tils  late  joint  strug- 
gle with  the  Republicans  again. a  the  I.ecompton  Cons-iitaiion  involves  noth- 
ing of  the  original  isobrnska  doctrine.  The  struggle  was  made  on  a  point, 
the  right  of  a  people  to  make  tiiei.r  own  C ovulation,  upon  which  he  and  the 
Kcpublieans  have  never  differed. 
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The  several  points  of  'ho  Dred  Scar:-  deci-dnn.  In  connection  with  Senator 
Douglas's  "  care  not"  policy,  constitute  the  piece  of  machinery  in  its  present 
state  of  advancement.     The  working  points  of  thai  iv.ii.fkine.ry  are, 

First.  That  no  negro  s!.i  ■.■;',  j  in  purree  a-  such  from  Africa,  ami  no  descend- 
ant of  such  slave,  can  ever  bo  a  citizen  of  any  stare,  in  rlie  sense  of  that  term 
as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates.  This  point  is  made  in  or- 
der to  deprive  the  negro,  in  (■very  possible  event,  cf  (he  benefit  of  that  provi- 
sion of  the  United  Suites  (.'oostii.aiiati  wliie'i  declares  tliat  "the  citizens  of 
each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  ail  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  states." 

Secondly.  That,  ^subject  to  Ike  Constitution  of  t'lcUrdlcd  States,"  neither 
Congress  nor  a  Tcr: ituiiii I  t.etrishiitue  ca:i  exclude  slavery  from  any  United 
States  Territory.  This  point  is  made  in  order  that  individual  men  may  til] 
up  the.  Territories  with  sla.i  cs,  without  danger  of  losing  them  an  property,  and 
thus  to  enhance  the  chances  of  permanency  to  the  institution  through  all  the 

Thirdly.  That  whether  [lie  hold:  in-;  ;.  negro  in  arlua'.  slavery  in  a  free  state 
makes  him  free  as  against  :he  holder,  lire  United  Mates  Courts  will  not  de- 
cide, bat  will  leave  to  he  decided  by  the  courts  of  any  slue  state  the  negro 
may  be  forced  into  by  (he  master.  This  point  is  made,  not  to  he  pressed  im- 
mediately ;  but-  if  acquiesced  in  for  a  while,  and  apparently  endorsed  by  the 
people  at  an  election,  then  to  sustain  tin;  logical  r:n •elusion  that  what  Dred 
Scott's  master  might  do  la  v.  Cully  with  Dred  Scott  in  thes  free  state  of  Illinois, 
every  otlier  master  may  lawfully  do  with  any  other  one,  or  one  thousand 
slaves,  in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  free  state. 

Auxiliary  to  all  this,  and  working  .bund  in  hand  with  it,  tiie  Nebraska  doc- 
trine, or  what  is  left,  of  it,  is  to  educate  and  mould  public  opinion,  at  least 
Northern  public  opinion,  not  to  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted 
up.  This  shows  exactly  where  v,o  now  are,  and  partially,  aiso,  whither  we 
are  tending. 

It  will  throw  additional  iight  on  the  Litter  to  go  back,  and  run  the  mind 
over  the  string  of  historical  facts  already  stated.  Several  things  will  now 
appear  less  dark  and  juy.-ierious  than  they  did  when  they  were  tri inspiring. 
The  people  were.  It)  be  'left  "perfectly  free,"  ".subject  only  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." What  the  Constitution  had  to  do  with  it  outsiders  eon  Id  not  then  see. 
Plainly  enough  now,  it  was  an  exactly  fitted  niche  for  the  Bred  Scott  decis- 
ion to  afterward  come  in,  mid  declare  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  people  to  he 
just  no  freedom  at  all.  Why  was  the  amendment  expressly  declaring  the 
right  of  the  people  voted  down?  l'lainly  enough  now:  the  adoption  of  it 
would  have  spoiled  the  niche  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Why  was  the 
court  decision  held  up?  Why  ceil  a.  senator's  individual  opinion  withheld 
till  after  the.  presidential  election?  l'lainly  enough  now:  the  speaking  out 
then  would  have  damaged  the  perfectly  free  argument  upon  which  the  elec- 
tion was  to  be  carried.  Why  the  outgoing  President's  felicitation  on  the 
endorsement?  Why  the  delay  of  a  rc-argunien(  ?  Why  the  incoming  Pres- 
ident's advance  exhortation  in  River  of  the  decision?  These  things  look  like 
the  cautious  palling  and  petting  of  a.  spirited  horse  preparatory  to  mounting 
him,  when  it  is  dreaded  that  he  nay  give  the  rider  a  fall.  And  why  the 
hasty  aft  er-c  odors.:' me  it  I.  of  the  decision  by  the  1'rosidoiit  and  others  ? 

We  can  not  absolutely  know  that  all  i.hcvC  e\act  adaptations  are  the  result 
of  preconcert.  But  when  we  see-  a  lot  of  framed  ti  in  hers,  different  portions 
of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different,  times  and  places  and  by 
different  workmen-  Stephen,  franklin,  Koger,  and  James,  for  instance — and 
when  we  see  these  tinners  joined  together,  and  see  they  exactly  make  the 
frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortices  exactly  fitting,  and 
all  the  lengths  and  proportions  of  Ike  ajifeicie  pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their 
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resncetive  places,  and  net  a  piere  too  many  or  (oo  few — not  omitting  even 
scaffolding — or,  if  ;i  -ingle  piece  be  lacking,  wo  sen  the  piece  in  the  frame  ex- 
actly fitted  ant!  prepared  yet  to  bring  such  piece  in  —in  such  a  case,  we  find 
it  impossible  not  to  believe  lint  Stephen,  and  Franklin,  and  Roger,  and  James 
all  understood  one  another  i'rotn  toe  beginning,  .end  nil  worked  upon  a  com- 
mon plan  or  draft  drawn  up  before  the  lirst  blow  was  struck. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  by  the  Xehraska  Bill  ilie  people  of  a  state 
as  well  as  Territory  worn  to  be  Id"!.  "  perfectly  free,"  "  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution."  Why  mention  a  state  ?  They  were  legi-lating  for  Territo- 
ries, and  not  for  or  about  states.  Certainly  the  people  of  a  state  are  and 
ought  to  be  subject  In  the  Con-tittilicn  ui"  the  United  States;  but  why  is  men- 
tion of  Ibis  luffed  into  this  merely  Territorial  law';  Why  are  the  people  of 
a  Territory  and  the  people  of  a  state  therein  lumped  tocher,  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  Constitution  therein  treated  us  hem;;  precisely  rim  same?  While 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  ilie  Jlred  Scott  case,  and 
the  separate  opinions  <■,>■  all  the  concurring  judges,  expressly  declare  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stares  ueidter  pc^mhs  Cougr,  ss  nor  a  Territorial 
Legislature  to  exclude  slavery  from  any  United  States  Territory,  they  all 
omit  to  declare  wltcthci:  or  not  the  srirno  Constitution  permits  a  stale,  or  the 
people  of  a  state,  to  exclude  it.  Possibly  tins  is  a  mere  omission;  but  who 
can  be  quite  sure,  if  .U-I.eati  or  Curtis  bad  sought  to  set  into  the  opinion  a 
declaration  of  unlimited  power  in  Ilie  people  of  a  state  to  exclude  slavery 
from  their  limits,  last  as  Chase  and  \Ltce  so:c;bL  to  gel  such  declaration  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  a.  Territory  into  the  Nebraska  Bill— 1  ask,  who  can 
be  quite  sure  that,  it  would  not-  have  been  voted  down  in  the  one  case  as  it 
liad  been  in  the  other?  The  nemest  approach  la  :  be  point  of  declaring  the 
power  of  a  state  over  shi.very  is  made  by  Judge  Nelson.  (He  approaches  it 
more  than  once,  using  the  precise  idee,  and  almost  the  language  too,  of  the 
Nebraska  Act,  On  one  occasion  his  evict  language  is,  "except  in  Cases 
where  the  power  is  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Status,  the 
law  of  the  state  is  supreme  ever  the  s abject  of  slavery  v.-ii  Inn  its  jurisdiction," 
In  wdlat  cases  the  piwcr  of  the  states  is  so  restrained  by  the  United  States 
Constitution  is  left  an  open  question,  precisely  as  the  same  question  as  to  the 
restraint  on  the  power  nf  the  Territories  v. as  left  open  in  the  Nebraska  Act. 
Put  this  and  that  together,  and  we  have  another  nice  little  niche,  which  we 
may,  ere  long,  see  idled  with  a.uotaer  Hilar,  -ae  r.uirt  de:;-i  at,  declaring  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sloes  do-.s  not  permit  a  s'ulr.  to  exclude  slav- 
ery from  its  limits.  And  this  may  especially  be  expected  if  the  doctrine  of 
"care  not  whether  shivery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up':  shall  gain  upon  the 
public  mind  salbUiently  to  give  promise  thai:  such  a  decision  can  he  main- 
tained when  made. 

Such  a  decision  is  all  (hat  slavery  now  lacks  of  being  alike  lawful  in  all 
the  states.  Welcome  ov  unwelcome,  such  decision  is  probably  coming,  and 
will  soon  he  upon  us,  unless  lite  power  of  the  present  political  dynasty  shall 
bo  met  and  overthrown.  Wo  shall  lie  down  pleasantly  dreaming  that  the 
people  of  Missouri  ure  on  the  verge  of  making  their  .state  free,  and  we  shall 
awake  to  the  reality  instead  thai  the  Supreme  Conn  has  made  Illinois  a  slave 
state.  To  meet  and  overthrow  the  power  of  iltal  dynasty  is  the  work  now 
before  all  those  who  would  proven',  that  consummation.  *  That  is  what  we 
have  to  do.     How  can  we  best  do  it? 

There  are  those  who  denounce  us  openly  10  their  own  friends,  and  yet  whis- 
per ns  softly  that  SenaPir  l.lou.das  i.s  the  aptest  insfrnnuaii  there  is  with  which 
to  effect  that  object.  They  wish  hs  to  infer  all  from  the  fact  that  he  now  has 
a  little  quarrel  with  the  present  head  of  the  dvnastv,  and  that  he  has  regu- 
larly voted  with  us  on  a  single  point,  anon  which  he  and  we.  have  never  dif- 
fered.    They  remind  us  that  he  is  a  very  great  man,  and  that  the  largest  of 
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us  aro  very  small  ones.    Lei:  Ibis  lip.  granted.     Bin.  "a  living  dog  is  better 

than  a  dead  lion."  Judge  Douglas,  if  jioi  ;i  dead  lion  for  this  work,  is  at 
least  a  caged  and  toothless  one.  How  can  he  oppose  the  advances  of  slavery  i 
tie  don't  care  any  thing  about  it.  His  avowed  minion  is  impressing  the 
'-public  heart''  to  v.nre.  i,r>ihi:,ij  oln-.-.l.  il.  ,\  leading  Douglas  Democratic  news- 
paper thinks  Douglas's  superior  lak-lit-  will  bo  needed  to  resist  the  revival  of 
the  African  slave-trade.  Does  Douglas  behove  an  u'l'ort  ro  revive  that  trade 
is  approaching?  Holms  not  said  so.  Does  he  really  liiink  so?  But  if  it  is, 
how  can  he  resist  it?  h'or  years  he  ha-  labored  to  prove  it  a  sacred  right  of 
white  men  to  take  negro  slaves  in;..)  the  new  Territories.  Can  he  possibly 
show  that  it  is  loss  a  seared  right  io  buy  them  where  they  can  be  bought 
cheapest?  And  unquestionably  they  een  be  bought  chca.per  in  Africa  than 
in  Virginia.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  reduee  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  to  one  of  a  mere  right  of  property  :  anil,  as  such,  how  can  be  oppose 
the  foreign  slave-trade—  hovf  can  he  rel'ose  that  trade  in  that  "property" 
shall  be  "perfectly  free,''  unless  he  does  it  as  :i  prelection  to  the  home  pro- 
duction? And  as  the  home  producers  will  probnblv  not  ask  the  protection, 
he  will  be  wholly  without  a.  ground  of  opposition. 

.Senator  Douglas  holds,  we  know,  that  a  men  may  rightfully  be  wiser  to- 
day than  he  was  yesterday— that  lie  may  rightfully  change  when  he  finds 
himself  wrong.  lint  can  we,  for  that  reason,  run  ahead,  and  infer  that  he 
will  make  any  particular  change  of  which  he.  himseli'has  given  no  intimation  ? 
Can  wo  safely  base  our  action  upon  any  such  vague  inference?  Now,  as 
ever,  I  wish  not  to  mista' present  Judge  DouglasV  po-ilioii,  question  his  mo- 
tives, or  do  aught  that  can  be  personally  offensive  to  him.  Whenever,  if 
ever,  he  and  we  can  come  together  ou  principle  so  that  our  cause  may  have 
assistance  from  his  great  ubility,  1  hope  to  have  interposed  no  adventitious 
obstacle.  But  clearly  be  is  not  now  with  us— he  does  not  pretend  to  be — he 
does  not  promise  ever  to  be. 

Our  cause,  then,  must  he  intrusted  to,  and  conducted  by  its  own  undoubted 
friends— those  whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work — who  do 
care  for  the  result.  Tv.o  years  age.  tin:  Rcnublumis  of  the  nation  mustered 
over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  strong.  We  did  this  under  the  single  im- 
pulse of  resistance  to  a  common  danger,  with  every  external  circumstance 
against  us.  Of  strange,  discordant,  and  even  hostile  elements,  we  gathered 
from  the  four  winds,  and  formed  and  ibugl.t:  the.  battles  through,  under  the 
constant  hot  fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud,  a:ni  pampered  enemy.  Did  we 
brave  all  then  to  falter  now-  -now,  when  that  same  onemv  is  wavering,  dis- 
severed, and  belligerent  j>  The  result  is  not  doubtful.  We  shall  not  fail— 
if  we  stand  firm,  we  simH  iiot  J'jil.  Wi«u  coim-els  may  accelerate,  or  mistake 
delay  it,  but  sooner  or  later  the  victory  is  sure  to  come. 

In  this  speech  was  proclaimed  tlie  doctrine  of  an  "irrepres- 
sible conflict."  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  true,  did  not  declare  it  in 
that  phrase,  but  he  declared  it  in  terms  not  less  strong  when 
he  declared, 

"In  my  opinion, it  (slavery  agitation)  will  not  cease  until  a 
crisis  shall  have  been  readied  ;ui<!  passed.  I  believe  this  gov- 
ernment can  not  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free. 
*  *  *  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  the  other." 

Mr.  Seward,  in  his  Rochester  speech,  expressed  the  same 
idea  in  more  ornate  terms,  but  not  anymore  clearly  or  forcibly 
than  it  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Lincoln.     And  in  a  struggle  be- 
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tween  the  originator  and  promulgator  of  that  dootrino  and 
the  author  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  a  Democratic  federal  admin- 
istration took  sides  openly,  through  its  federal  officers  and 
through  its  official  organ  at  Washington,  against  the  Democ- 
racy of  Illinois. 

In  response  to  the  cordial  welcome  given  him  by  the  mul- 
titude, Mr.  Douglas  said: 

Mr.  Ciiairmaji  and  Fdlovj-citks'/is : 
1  can  find  no  kmiT-age  which  can  adequately  express  my  uYOtound  smti- 
t  jjific-.l  to  mo  on  this  oc- 

casion. This  vast  sea  of  human  laces  indicates  how  deep  an  interest  is  felt 
by  our  people  in  tl.o  great  questions  v.jiiolj  agiiate  tiio  public  mind  mid  which 
underlie  tiie  foundations  of  our  free  institutions.  j\  reception  h--:e.  this,  so 
groat  in  numbers  tint  no  humnu  voice  ('an  ho  heard  Lo  lis  ooudless  Mousamls 
—so  enthusiastic  that  no  one  individual  can  be  the  object  m'snvii  enthusiasm, 
cloarlv  shows  tiist  there  is  some  irre:d  principle  widen  sinks  deep  in  iho  heart 
of  the  masses,  md  in  vol  1  II  h  I    I     1 1     t 

has  brought  you  together  with  a  uiuuiiniLly  ami  a  corbiaaiy  never  belore  ex- 
celled, ii;  indeed,  equaled  on  any  occasion.  (Cheers.)  I  have  not  the  vanity 
to  believe  that  it  is  nriv  personal  compliment  to  me. 

(Voices,  "ItisT  "Yon  have  deserved  ii:;:'  ami  great  applause.) 
It  is  an  expression  of  vour  dcvoLion  to  tiiat  area:  principle  of  seli-rooveru- 
meni  (cries  of  "Hear,"  :'  hear")  to  which  ray  die  tor  many  years  past  haa 
been,  and  in  the  '.vliclo  fi.tui'e  whl  be  devoted.  (Immense  cheering.)  II 
there  is  any  cue  principle  dearer  and  more  sacred  than  ah  others  in  iree  gov- 
emments,  it  is  that  widok  asserts  the  exelusive  rigid:  of  a  free  people  to  form 
and  adopt  their  own  fundamental  law,  and  to  manage  and  regulate  their  own 
inierual  affairs  and  domestic  institutions.     (Applause.) 

When  I  found  an  efeaid  being  hill  do  dm-ir.:'  :he  n  -ant  s  ss.on  of  Congress 
to  force  a  Constitution  noon  the  people  of  jsfmsi.s  a-:i:..»i-  'heir  w.ll,  and  to 
force  fiat  state  info  the  Union  with  ;,  Constitution  w'oiob  her  people  had  re- 
jected by  more  than  10,000.  .1  felt  bound,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  a  representa- 
tive of  Illinois — hound  bv  every  consideration  of  duty,  of  fidelity,  and  of 
rmtriotism  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  consummation  °f  that 
fraud.  (Cheers.)  With  oti.crs  1  did  resist  il,  and  resisted  it  successfully  until 
the  attempt  was  abandoned,  (ikeat  applause.)  We  forcerl  tlumi  to  refer  taat 
Constitution  back  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  to  oe  acceplcil  or  rejected  as  they 
Shall  decide  at  an  eleeiicu  widen  is  lixeo  for  tno  first:  Mo:id;iy  of  August  next. 
It  is  true  that  tie  mode  of  roioi-or.eo  and  tie  form  of  I  ho  submission  was  :.o. 
such  as  I  conk!  sanction  with  in','  vote,  for  riie  reason  that  it  discriminated 
between  hoi)  sta-es  and  slave  slates;  providim;  that  if  .Kansas  consented  to 
eomo  in  under  the  Locoir.ptoii  Oousfi  ration,  It  should  be  received  with  a  popu- 
lation  01"  35  000:  tat-  1hat  if  she  deintuidod  aiiLdi.cr  Constitution,  more  con- 
sistent, with  the  sentiments  of  herpnnlo  ;r  ..I  il.eir  ieelons  fb.a  it  should  not 
bo  received  into  the  Union,  until  she  had  03,120  iulmbiomts.  (hues  ol 
"Hear"  "hear,"  and  cheers. 1  I  did  not  consider  that  mode  of  submission 
lair  for  the  reason  thru  n:o.-  oicc'doi;  is  a  mockery  which  is  not  free— that  any 
election  is  u  fraud  upon  iho  riguls  of  too  people  whieb  holds  oat  inducements 
for  alfirmativo  votes'  n:id  threatens  penalties  for  negative  >'oios.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  while!  was  no:  satisued  v,d:u  the  iuolIo  of  submission  —  while  i  resisted 
it  to  i-"'i"  hist  demanding  a  fair,  a  just,  u  fee  mode  of  submission,  St. If  when 
the  law  passed  placing  it  within  tiio  power  of  the  people  of  Kansas  at  that 
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election  to  reject  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  then  make  another  in  har- 
mony with  their  prineiiiks  and  t'lcii'  opinions  (Bravo,  and  applause),  I  did  not 
believe  that  cither  the  "per.a'.las  on  the  one  iia.nd,  or  the  inducements  on  the 
other,  would  force  t'.iat  people  to  acaei.:i  a  (Joustiturlor.  to  which  they  arc  irra- 
■.i  renewed  applause.)  All  I  can 
say  in,  that  if  their  rotes  can  bo  controlled  by  such  considerations,  all  the 
Sympathy  which  luts  been  eipciidoii  upon  them  has  been  misplaced,  and  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  deter.*;  of  ilieir  rights  to  self-government 
have  be™  made  in  an  unworthy  cause.     (Cheers.) 

Hence,  my  friends.  I  regard  the  Luooir.pl on  battle  as  haying  been  fongiit 
and  the  victory  wrai,  because  the  arrogant  demand  for  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas -under  the  Lecompton  Constitution  unconditionally,  whether  her  people 
wanted  it  or  not.  ha:;  ij'cea  abandoned,  and  the  principle  which  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  for  themselves  has  been  substituted  in  its  place. 
(Immense  aochuso.) 

].''ellow-eiti/,eiis.-  -While  I  devoted  niy  best  energies  -all  my  energies,  men- 
tal and  pbvslcul— to  the  vindication  of  Dint  great  principle,  and  while  the  re- 
sult has  been  .such  as  will  enable  tiie  people  of  Kansas  to  eomo  into  the  Union 
with  such  a  Con;  tit  a  tii  in  as  they  desire,  yei  Hie  credit  of  this  groat  moral  vic- 
tory is  to  he  divided  among  a  targe  number  of  men  of  various  and  different, 
pofitic.'il  creeds.  '  I  ■  ■  ■■  ■! .  ■  ■  ■  I  .  i :  i  i  i  l  ■  ■.  i  I  was  rejoiced  v.'aeu  I  found  in  this 
h  Jt  mm"  the 

principle  that  the  e  ol ■   ken-,  vii    i   :■  'in  .1  ;  11  :  >  '  11  ■  1  miimii,  nave 

f:ie  right  to  decide  for"  iliem-sclves  (Cheei.s)  wheiber  slavery  shall  or  .shall  not 
e>:ist  within  their  limits.  (A  voice,  "  Hope  they  will  stick"  to  it,"  and  great 
cheering.)  I  have  seen  the  Lime  when  thtd  principle  was  controverted.  I 
have  seen  l'io  time  ■Alien  alt  parties  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  a  people  to 
have  slavery  or  freedom,  to  tolerate  or  urohibit  slavery,  as  they  deemed  host, 
but  claimed  that  power  Or  the  Congress  of  the  Lin; tod  Stales,  regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  the  people  to  be  affected  by  it;  and  when  I  found  upon  the 
Critt end cn-Men^or  1  cry  tiil!  the  Kopuolierms  ami  the  Americans  of  the  North, 
and  1  may  say.  toe.  some  glorious  .Americans  and  Old  Line  Whigs  from  the 
:■' (Cheers)  like  1  1  I'.. 1  11.  1  mid  his  patriotic  associates,  joined  with  a  por- 
tion otitic  Democracy  to  cany  out  and  vindicate  the  right  of  the  people  to 
decide  whether  slavery  should  or  should  net  exist:  within  the  limits  of  Kan- 
sas, t  was  rejoiced  v,  ithin  my  secret  soul,  lor  I  saw  an  indication  that  the 
American  people,  wher.  titey  come  to  understnnd  the  principle,  would  givo  it 
iliulr  eo'dia.  sopporl.      (Cheers.) 

The  Crittenden-Mcnrpeicerv  Hill  was  as  fair  ami  as  perfect  an  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  us  could  he  carried  out  by  any  bill  that 
man  ever  devised.  It  proposed  to  refer  -lie  .Lcocenptoii  Constitution  na.ck  to 
the  peotle  ot  K  1  it  to  accept  or  reject  it  as  they 

pleased 'at  a  fair  election,  held  in  pursuance  oi'  law.  and  in  the  event  of  their 
rejecting  if  and  tbrminLr  another  in  i'.s  stead,  to  permit  them  to  come  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  Mitt,  the  original  scares.  It  was  fair  and  just  in 
all  of  its  provisions.  I  eavo  d  my  cordial  support,  and  wt;s  rejoiced  when  I. 
found  that  it  passed  the 'eleuso  oi'  lie  present:.!  rives,  aad  at  one  time  I  enter- 
tained high  hope  that  it  would  pass  the  Seta  to.     (Applause.) 

I  regard  the  great  principle  ■;.■!' p  ■  1  -i.  .  1      overeigi    /as  iirn  ug  u vindicated 

ntd  made  triumphant  in  liiis  lend  as  a  permanent  rule  of  public  policy  hi  the 
organization  of  territories  ana  the  admission  of  new  states.  (Cheers.)  Illi- 
nois took  her  position  upon  this  principle  many  years  ago.  You  ali  recollect 
that  in  1850,  alter  the  passage  of  :he  compromise  measures  of  thai  year,  when 
1  returned  to  my  home  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  expressed  tit  my  course 
in  supporting  those  measures.  (Shame.)  .1  appeared  bclbre  the  people  of 
Chicago  at  a  mass  uioolicg.  and  vi.nuicatea  each  and  every  one  of  those  meaa 
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ures;  and  by  reference  to  my  speech  on  that  occasion,  which  was  printed  and 
circulated  broadcast  throughout  the  si:v^  .it  the  time,  you  will  find  that  I 
then,  and  there  said  that  those  measures  ',vere  oil  founded  upon  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  every  people  ought  to  possc-ss  the  right  to  form  and  regulate  their 
own  dorr.esfic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  an-. I  that  that  right  being  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  of  the  states,  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  same  principle 
should  not  be  extended  to  .ill  of  the  territories  of  the  tinned  States.  A  gen- 
era.] election  was  held  in  this  suite  a-  low  months  uitcrv.erd  far  members  of 

the  I .■', r ii, ■■■.!.'■  ii h  r-  «i.i.  h  ,1.1  ii  i crlons  were  thoroughly  canvassed 

and  discussed,  and  lis"  nominees  of  Lie  diuoreiit  parties  instructed  in  regard 
to  the  wishes  or"  liieir  eonsLitiients  upon  them.  "When  that  election  was  over, 
and  the  Legislature  assembled,  they  proceeded  in  consider  the  merits  of  those 
compromise  measures  mid  ihe  principles  i;|i:>n  v.l-ich  they  were  predicated. 
And  what  was  the  result  of  their  action?  Tiiey  passed  resolutions,  first  re- 
pealing the  IVilmot  Proviso  hsLreoi  :0:1s,  and  in  lieu  thereof  adopted  another 
resolution,  in  which  they  declared  tlie  great- 1  t 

of  the  people  to  make  their  own  form  of  government  ;:ud  establish  their  own 
bislliiuiona.     That  resolution  i-i  as  follows: 

;:  iicwbwl.  That  out  liberty  ami  independence  are  based  upon  the  right  of 
the  people  to  (brm  for  themselves  snob  .1  government  as  they  may  choose; 
that  this  great  principle,  the  biri.hrle.ht  oi'  freemen,  ihe  i;i It  of  Heaven,  se- 
cured to  us  by  the  blood  of  our  aiiccsiors.  ought  ra  be  extended  to  future 
j.enerations,  and  no  [hmtiflo-.i  ought  I:-.;-  be  applied  to  this  power  in  the  organ- 
ization of  any  territory  of  the  Unite!  States  of  either  a  territorial  govern- 
ment or  stale  Oousjidic:i,  provided  ih'  government-  so  established  snail  be 
Republican  and  in  eeulormily  will:,  the  Causi.h.atloii  ef  the  LJni'ed  States/' 

That  resolution,  declaring  the  great  prmeiplc  of  scii-revonunrnt  as  appli- 
cable to  tho  territories  and  new  states,  passea  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  this  state  by  a  vote  of  siww-one  in  the  affirmative  to  only  lour  in  the  nega- 
tive. Thus  you  find  iliat  an  expression  of  puolie  opinion,  enlightened,  edu- 
eated,  intelligent  public  opinion  011  this  question  by  the  representatives  of 
Illinois,  in  18-51.  approaches  nearer  to  unanimity  than  has  ever  been  ob- 
tained on  any  cantrovorted  question.  That  res al oil: ion  was  entered  on  the 
Journal  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  and  it  has  ron-.nined  there  from  that 
day  to  this,  a  standing  insTruc.iou  to  her  senators  an- 1  a  request  to  her  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  earrv  out  that  principle  iu  ah  future  cases.  Illinois, 
therefore,  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  slue  which  Pepped  forward  early  and 
established  a  platform  applicable  L-j  tliis  slavery  (piestiou,  concurred  iu  alihe 
bv  Whigs  and  Domeer.i.ls,  iu  which  it  was  declared  to  be  the  wish  of  our 
people  that  thereafter  the  people  of  ihe  brri lories  should  he  leu  perfectly  free 
to  form  and  regulate  inch  domc-siic  instil '.lions  ir:  tiich  awn  way,  and  that  no 
limitation  should  be  placed  1100:1  that  right  in  any  form,  (Tremendous  ap- 
plause.) Hence,  what  was  my  duty  hi  lSdl,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
bring  forward  a  bill  lor  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska?  Was  it  not  my  duty,  iu  obedience  to  the  Illinois  platform,  to 
your  standi ug  inslrueilo,  ■,  1  v  .:,■■■  1  ■.!  ■■ v  .1  1;  'i.  ii. ..1.  entire  unani- 
mity, to  in  corp  are  to  in  that  hill  the  gre:U.  principle  of  self- government,  de- 
claring that  it- was  !' the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  any  state  or  territory,  or  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  loave 
the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  iiisdlu- 
tions  in  their  own  we;-,  su'ejee!  only  to  loo  Constitution  of  liio  Tluii.ed  States  ■' 
(Cries  of  "  Yes,  yes.'1  and  cheers.)  I  did  incorporate  that  principle  in  the 
Kansis-N'obranka  liiil,  and  perhaps  I  olid  ;i.-:  much  as  any  living  man  in  the 
enactment  of  that  bill—  threat  apole.nsc)— finis  establishing  tho  doctrine  in 
the  public  policy  of  the  country.  (Cries  of  ;'  !>aod,:'  and  rer.owed  applause.) 
"     n  d  that  principle  agalusl  assaults  from  0:10  section  of  the  Union. 
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During  this  last  winter  it  became  my  duty  to  vindicate  it  against  assaults 
from  the  other  action  of  Lbe  Ur.ion.  (Checrs.j  ]  vindicated  it.  boldly  and 
carlossly,  a-  the  peop.o  of  Chioago  can  bear  witness,  when  it  was  assailed 
by  1'iYO-sodors — ('■  1  op,  yes,1'  ami  cheers)  —  ami  during  till-  winter  I  vindi- 
cated ami  defbndoii  it  as  boldly  rind  as  fearless!',-  when  ii  was  attempted  to  be 
violated  by  the  almost  ui:ited  youth,  iltnmcnsc  applause )  1  pledged  mv- 
seli'to  you  on  every  sUmm  ii:  Illinois  in  lSr,4. 1  idoriged  mvself  to  the  people 
en  Other  states,  North  ami  [South-  wherever  I  spoke— and  in  liie  United  states 
Senate  and  elsewhere,  in  (■very  !brm  in  wbiek  i  could  reach  the  public  mind 
or  the  public  ear,  I  gave  the  pledge  tliat  I.  so  lar  as  tho  newer  should  be  in 
my  hands,  would  vindicate  the  principle  of  the  right  of  tho  people  to  form 
their  own  msLlutions,  to  establish  free  stales  ui:  slave  states  as  they  chose, 
ami  that  that  nrincipio  should  never  bo  violated  cither  bv  1'raud,  by  violence, 
by  cacumvention.  or  bv  ar.y  oilier  moans:  if  it  was  in  my  "pa  we  r  to  prevent  it. 
(Applause.)     J.  now  submit   to  you,  my  fell.  1  ir  I  havo  nit 

redeemed  that  pledge  in  rood  faith!  (Cries  of  "Yes,  yea,"  and  three 
tremendous  cheers.)      Yes,  my  friend-.  I  have  redeemed  ir.'iri  ;rooil  Jaith,  and 

it  is  n,  in, .in  i- .mi,    ■   .■■■:■■  i  : ■ : . i  ■ . i     id   to  see  these  assembled  ihou- 

snnds  here  to-night  bearing  their  testimonv  to  the  fidelity  with  whieh  1  have 
advoeated  that.  principle  anr;  redeemed  my  pledges  in'  connection  with  il. 
(Cheers.) 

I  will  be  entirely  frank  with  you.  My  obiec'-  was  to  secure  the  right  of 
the  people  of  each  slate  and  or  each  Lcrri!o:y,  North  or  South,  to  decide  the 
question  lb..-  themselves,  to  have  slavery  or  not,  just  a*  they  chose;  and  my 
opposition  to  the  Leeompton  Cou-tiMuion  was  rot  predicated  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  Pro-slavery  Constitution— I'ehoers)— nor  would  my 
action  have  been  diife'ent  bad  i';  been  a  Free-soil  Constitution.  My  speech 
against  the  becompton  fraud  was  made  on  liic  i.ilb  of  rieeornber,  while  the 
voto  on  the  slavery  clause  in  that  Constitution  was  not  taken  until  the 
21st  of  tho  same  month,  nearly  two  weeks  alter.  1  made  my  speech 
against  that  keeompl.on  leoeslrosily  solely  or.  die  ground  that  it  was  a  vio- 
iatiuu  of  the  fund.-unnUril  principles  of  free  government  ;  on  tho  ground  that 
H  was  not  the  act  ami  deed  of  trie  people  of  Kansas  ;  that  it  did  not  embody 
their  will;  that  they  were  averse  to  it;  ami  hence  1  denied  the  right  of 
Congress  to  loree  it  upon  tbcm,  either  as  a  free  state  or  a  slave  state. 
(Bravo.)  I  deny  tire  right  of  Congress  h>  fjr'oe  a  slave!  ioldini'  state  upon  an 
uiLwilliug  people.  (Ulnars.)  I  deny  their  right  to  ibreo  a  iVoo  state  upon  an 
unwilling  people.  (Cheers.!  I  denv  their  ri-ht  to  ibrr'e  a  eood  thing  upon  a 
people  who  are  unwilling  lo  receive  ir.  (Cries  of  ;:  Good.  good,'\aud  cheers.) 
The  groal  principle  is  the  right  of  every  community  to  in  Ige  and  decide  foi 
itself  whclhor  a  riling  is  light  or  wrong,  whcliir  r  it  would  bo  good  or  evil 
tor  them  to  ar.lr.pt  it ;  nod  Ike  right  of  [fee  action,  the  right  of  free  thought, 
the  right  of  free  judgment  tmon  tiro  question  is  dearer  ro  every  true  American 
than  any  other  under  a.  free  government.  11  y  objection  to  the  Leeompton 
contrivance  was  that  it  imd..rtool;  to  pat  a  ("oils' [ration  on  '.he  people  of  Kan- 
sas against  their  will,  in  opposition  to  their  "wishes,  ami  thus  violated  the 
great  principle  upon  which  all  oar  instii.ur.io;  is  rest.  It  is  no  answer  1:o  this 
argument  to  say  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  hence  shonlduuL  bo  tolerated. 
Villi  must  allow  ike  people  to  decide  lor  themselvi  s  whether  it  is.  ii  good  or 
an  evil.  You  allow  them  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  flrcv.  desire  a 
Maine  liquor  law  or  not;  you  allow  them  to  deckle  for  themselves  what 
kind  of  common  schools  they  will  have;  whet  system  of  banking  they  will 
adopt,  or  whether  they  wlli  adopt  any  al  ail :  you  allow'  them  (o  decide  for 
themselves  the  relations  between  husbrmd  aad  with,  parent  and  child,  and 
guardian  and  ward;  in  fact,  you  allow  tkern  to  decree  fur  Ikcmselves  ail 
Other  questions,   and   why  not  upon   this   cucstion?     (Cheers.) 
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you  put  a  limitation  upon  the  right  of  any  people  to  decide  what  laws  they 
want,   you   hava    destroyed   the   fundamental    principle  of  self-government, 

(Oheere.) 

In  connection  wilt,  this  sumcci.  ;)c;h:>~.--.  it  will  not  be  nnpropcv  for  mo 
ou  this  occasion  to  allude  lo  the  position  o:' those  who  liftvo  chosen  to  arraign 
ray  conduct  on  this  same  subject  I  kns  observed  from  tho  public  prints 
thatlut      fey  L:;e  Republican  party  of  the  M-co  of  Illinois  assom- 

blod  in  cnnventioii  at  Springfield,  and  not  only  laid  down  their  platform,  but 
nominated  a  candidato  for  the  United  States  &mate  as  my  successor, 
(Hisses.)  I  take  treat  pleasure  in  saying  lhat  I  have  known  person;  illy  ana 
intimately,  for  about  a  quarter  of  ;;  century,  tho  worthy  gentleman  who  lias 
been  nominated  for  mv  place— e.i  yoico.  "  I  In  will  never  gel-  it,':  mid  cheers)— 
and  I  will  say  that  I  regard  him  as  a  kind,  amiable,  ami  intelligent  gentle- 
man, a  good  citizen,  and  an  honorable  opponent  ;  and  whatever  issue  I  may 
have  with  him  will  be  of  principle,  and  not  involving'  personalities.  (Cheers.! 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  speech  before  fiat  Republican  Km  volition  which  unani- 
mously nominated  him  for  the  cena.'.e— a  speech  evidently  well  prepared  and 
carefully  written— in  which  be  states  the  basis  upon  which  he  proposes  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  during  lids  summer,  lib  it  he  lays  down  two  distiller, 
propositions,  which  1  shad  notice,  ami  upon  wbieii  1  shall  lake  a  direct  and 
hold  issue  ivitii  "nim.     (Cries  of  ::  Good.  goodd:  and  great  applause.) 

His  first  and  main  proposition  I  will  give  in  his  own  language,  Scripture 
quotation  and  all.  (Laughter.)  I  give  ids  exact  language:  '"Ahouse  di- 
vided against  itsch"  eau  not  stand. :  I  believe  this  government  can  not  en- 
dure, permanently,  iiaif  ti/ctf  and  half  jV=s.  I  do  not  expect  fne  Union  to  be 
dissolved;  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  hut  1  do  expect  it  to  cease  to 
bo  divided.      It  will  become  a!!  oi;e  thine;  or  ail  the  other," 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Lincoln  assorts  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  this 
government  that  there  mist  he  uniformity  in  Iho  local  laws  and  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  each  and  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  he  therefore  invites  ail 
the  non-slaveiioklhur  slates  to  baud  together,  onmui'e  as  one  body,  and  make 
war  upon  slavery  in  Kentucky,  upon  slavery  in  Virginia,  upon  slavery  in  the 
Carolinns,  upon  "slavery  in  all  of  the  slnveholding  states  in  this  Union,  and 


.r  nnlil  it  shall  be  exterminated.     He  then  a- 


slaveholding  slates  to  stand  together  as  a  unit  and  make  an  aggressive  war 
upon  the  free  states  of  this  Union  with  a  >,  iow  of  establishing  slavery  in 
them  all;  of  forcing  it  upon  Illinois,  of  forcing  il  noon  Xciv  York,  upon  New 
England,  and  upon  every  other  fi-'-:-::  slate,  and  that,  the;-  shall  keep  op  the 
warfare  until  it  lias  been  formally  established  in  them  ail.  In  other  words, 
Mr,  Lincoln  advocates  boldly  and  clearly  a  war  of  sections,  a  war  of  the 
North  against  the  Hon  Mi,  of  the  free  states  against  the  slave  states — a  war 
of  extermination— to  lie  continued  relentlessly  until  the  one  or  the  other 
shall   be    subdued,   and   ail  tho  states   shad   either  become  free  Or  become. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  must  say  to  you  frankly,  that  I  take  hold,  unqualified 
issue  w'ilh 'him  upon  that  manciple'.  I  assert  that  h  is  neither  desirable  nor 
possible  that  there  shod,!  bo  uniformity  in  the  local  institutions  and  domes- 
tic regulations  of  the  different  states  of  this  Union.  The  framers  of  our 
government  never  contemplated  uulibrmily  in  its  internal  concerns.  The 
fathers  of  the  Involution,  and  tho  sages  wiio  mado  the  Constitution,  well 
understood  than  tho  laws  and  domeslic  institutions  which  would  suit  tho 
granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire  would  be  totally  unfit  for  the  rice  planta- 
tions of  South  (Jaronua  (Cheers') :  they  well  understood  lhat  the  laws  which 
would  suit  tho  agricultural  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  would 
lie  totally  unlit  ibr  lhe  larce  mimua  regions  ul'  the  1'aeidc.  or  the  lumber  re- 
gions of  Maine.     (Bravo).     They  well  understood  that  tho  great  varieties  of 
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soil,  of  production,  and  ■  )±"  hKerosts,  in  a  republic  as  largo  as  this,  required 
different  local  and  domestic  rcsulations  in  each  Jura  lily,  adapted  to  the  wants 
snd  intemati!  of  eaek  sennrrde  stn.to  (cries  of  '■  firavo,''  and  "Good"),  and 
for  that  reason  it  was  provided  in  the  lisdornl  Cosislirnikm  that  the  thirteen 
original  slates  should  renr.du  sovereign  and  supreme  within  their  own  limits 
in  regard  lo  ali  ilia--  was  local,  and  internal,  and  domestic,  while  the  federal 
gov  cm  in  cut  should  iiavc  certain  spochied  powers  which  were  general  and 
national,  and   could  hi.'  exercised  only  hy  the  feuV.rnl  authority.     (Cheers). 

The  framers  of  ilu'  Const  itulian  well  understood  that  each  locality,  bavins' 
separate  and  distinc:  interests,  inquired  separate  anil  distinct  laws,  domestic 
institution*,  and  police  re-irilaiious  adautcd  to  i's  own  wants  and  its  own 
condition ;  and  Liicy  acted  on  the  presumption,  also,  that  these  laws  and  in- 
stitutions would  In:  as  diversified  and  as:  dissimilar  as  the  states  would  he 
numerous,  and  that  no  two  weald  bo  proeisely  alike,  because  the  interests 
of  no  two  would  he  prcc is. cly  the  same.  J.Ienoo,  t  assert,  that  the  great 
fundamental  principle  wkidi  underlies  our  eoiuiJcx  system  of  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  eoLtcinplalou  diversity  and  dissimilarity  in  the  local  insti- 
tutions and  domestic  affairs  of  eaeh  am!  every  state  then  hi  the  Union,  or 
thereafter  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  J.  '.horefbrc  conceive  that 
my  friend,  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  to: ally  misapprehended  the  great  prine:plc.s  U[!Oti 
which  oar  govern  men  I,  rests.  T'iiii'.inniiy  in  local  and  domestic  affairs  would 
be  destr  tie  live  of  state  rights,  of  slate  sovereignty,  of  personal  liberty,  and 
personal  freedom.  [."niforn.it.y  is  the  parent  of  despotism  the  world  over, 
not  only  in  polities,  but  in  religion.  Wherever  the  doctrine  of  uniformity  is 
proclaimed,  that  all  the  stales  must  In;  free  or  nil  slave,  that  all  labor  must 
be  white  or  all  bluek.  that  all  tho  ei'h.eus  of  this  diuorani  states  must  have 
the  same  privileges  or  be  governed  by  the  same  regulations,  yon  have  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  safeguard  which  ear  institutions  have  thrown  around 
the  rights  of  the  citizen.     ("  liravo,"  and  great  aoplau.se). 

How  could  this  uniformity  be  accomplished  if  il  was  desirable  and  pos- 
sible! There  is  but  one  mode  in  which  it  eouht  ;.,,:i  obtained,  and  that  must 
be  by  abolish  he;  the  ;-ia-  l.egis.ni  a  :■-,  blolting  our  slate  sovereignty,  merg- 
ing the  rights  and  sovereignly  of  the  stales  in  one-consolidated  empire,  and 
vesting  Congress  with  the  plenary  power  to  make  all  the  police  regulations. 
domestic  and  local  laws,  uniform  throne-bout  the  limits  of  the  republic. 
When  you  shall  have  deans  this  yir.i  will  have  unilbrniLty.  i'hen  the  stales 
will  all  be  slave  or  all  be  free  ;  then  negroes  will  voce  everywhere  or  no 
where;  then  you  will  have  a  Maine  liquor  law  in  every  state  or  none; 
then  you  will  have  nnilbrinify  in  all  things  local  and  domestic  hy  the  an- 
thority  of  the  federal  gov ernmeni,  IJ-.ir.  when  yon  attain  that  uniformity,  you 
will  have  converted  these  thiily-iwo  sovoroiau,  independent  stale*  into  one 
consolidated  empire,  with  iff  ui.lfsrmh y  of  dcspojsiu  jclg:.iog  triumphant 
[1 1 roust! our  the  length  and  brr.adtii  of  km  laud,      (ijrcat  applause). 

From  tin*  view  of  the  case,  my  friends,  I.  am  driven  irresistibly  to  tnc 
conclusion,  that  diversity,  dissimilarity,  variety  in  ail  our  local  and  domcslie 
institutions,  is  the  cre:;i  safeguard  cf  our  liberlie.s;  and  tiiat  this  framers  of 
our  institution*  were  wise,  sagacious,  and  patriotic  when  they  made  this 
government  a  eo  nil;  a  era  lion  of  several  stares  ivhh  a  Logishvt.re  far  each, 
and  conferred  upon  each  Legislature  the  tjowor  lo  nia'iC  all  local  and  do- 
mestic "uslituliojis  to  salt  :  be  people  it  repre.se:: ted,  without  interference  from 
any  oilier  state  or  froaj  the  general  Congress  of  the  Union.  If  wo  expect  to 
maintain  our  liberties,  we  must  preserve  Ike  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the 
states;  we  must  mainUun  ana  carry  oal  t'nat  grcai  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment incorporated  in  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  ;  endorsed  by  the 
Illinois  Legislature  of  1851 ;  emphatically  embodied  and  carried  out  in  the 
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Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  and  vindicated  this  ywr  by  the  refusal  to  bring  Kansas 
into  the  Union  will:.  £  Constitution  distasLeii.il  to  her  people.      (Cheers). 

The  other  proposition  discussed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  speed'  consists  in  a 
crusade  against  T.l:o  Suaron'.c  Court  of  the  T'nilcd  stales  on  account  of  the 
Dred  Soott  decision.  On  this  question,  also,  I  desire  to  say  to  you,  unequiv- 
ocally, that  I  take  uiroct  and  disl.iuot  issue  with  him.  I  have  no  warfare  to 
make  on  the  Supreme  Oor.rt  of  tlio  United  Stares  (Ihnvol  either  on  account 
of  Mat  or  anv  oilier  decision  which  they  have  [«-oi:o;i:t;:e>cJ  from  rial  1  >-"■: i i-'i . 
(i:  flood,  good,'1  and  enthusiastic  applause).      Tin:  (.'oiistlt'.ir.lon  of  the  United 

States  has  pim  dei      I  ni  i  I iveis  tii   ■■"'■  ■■  mi  ,■  .  mm i  si:  Union  of 

each  state  has  the  same  rrovi-bn)  .-hull  be  divided  into  I hree  departments. 
oxcculi'.-o,  legislative,  and  .iuuieia!.  The  right  and  the  proyinee  of  oxpoumt- 
iuii-  the  Constitution,  ami  Constructing  the  law.  is  vested  in  the  judiciary  es- 
tablished by  the  Constitution.  As  a  lawyer,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  appear 
before  the  court  mid  controvert  any  principle  of  lav."  while  the  question  is 
ponding  before  the  triba:i:i.l ;  but  when  the  dceision  is  marie,  my  private 
opinion,  your  opinion.  ;;]".  ol.bor  opinions,  must  yield  to  the  majesty  of  ilint 
authoritative  adjudication.  iCrios'of  "  It  is  right,"  "(iood,  food,"  and  cheers). 
T  wish  you  (o  bear  in  mind  that  this  involves  a  pirai:  principle,  upon 
which  our  rights,  and  our  liberty,  and  our  property  all  depend.  What  se- 
curity have  you  for  your  property,  iL.r  year  re]ii.i!ation,  and  lor  your  personal 
rights,  if  toe"  counts  are-  not  upheld,  i.ii.d  their  dccisior.s  ivspccl.ed  when  once 
Srinly  rendered  by  tiie  highest  tribunal  k:i:;w:i  io  liio  Cccistirm.icn  ?  (Cheers.) 
I  do  not  choose,  therefore,  to  go  into  any  argumen:.  with  .Mr.  Lincoln  in  re- 
viewing the  various  decisions  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  made,  either 
upon  the  Lred  Scott  case,  or  auy  other.  I  have  no  idea  of  appealing  from 
■l.o  dceision  of  the  Suvciuo  Court  upon  a  ooi)stiti;iio:inl  uuostion  to  tiie  de- 
cision of  a  tumultuous  lown  meeting.  (Cheers.)  1  am  nwa.ro  that  once  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  this  city,  now  no  more,  said  that  the  Stale  of  Illinois  had 
the  moat  perfect  judicial  syrtein  io  tiie  world,  subject  to  but  one  exception, 
■which  could  he  cured  by  a  slight  tin:  on  dm  our,  and  th.d  amendment  was  to  so 
change  the  law  as  to  allow  an  nop  till  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  Illinois,  on  all  constitutional  questions,  to  I  wo  justices  of  the  peace. 
(Croat  laughter  and  applause.)  My  friend  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  sits  behind  mo. 
reminds  me  that  that  proposition  was  n-.ailo  when  1.  was  a  judgo  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  <io  not  think  that  diet  adds  any  greater 
weight  or  aul.horitv  to  the  suggestion.  I  Renewed  laughter  and  applause.) 
It  matters  not  with  me  who  was  on  the  bench,  wholhci'  Mr,  Lincoln  or  my- 
self, whether  a  Look  wood  or  a  Smith,  a  Taney  or  a.  Marshall ;  the  decision 
of  the  highest  tribunal  known  to  the  Ooiislilui'oa  of  the  country  must  bo  final 
until  it  lias  boon  reversed  by  an  equally  high  authority.  (Cries  of  "Bravo," 
and  applause.)  Hence  I  am  opposed  to  this  doctrine  of  .Mr.  Lincoln,  by 
wdiich  he  proposes  to  lake'  an  apnoiil  lioni  the  decision  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  Stales  upon  those  high  constitutional  questions  to  a  Re- 
publican caucus  sitting  in  the  country.  (A.  voice — "Call  it  Free-Soil,"  and 
cheers.)  Yes,  or  to  any  other  caucus  or  town  meeting,  whether  it  bo  Itc- 
publieau,  .American,  or  Democratic  (Cheers.)  .1  respect  (he  decisions  of 
that  august  tribunal :  I  shall  always  how  in  dctb:gnee  to  thorn.  I  am  a  law- 
abiding  man.  1  wili  suslaiu  the  Consi.itul.ion  of  tny  country  as  our  fathers 
have  made  it.  I  will  yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  whether  I  like  them  or 
not,  as  L  And  them  on  the  statute-book,  1  v.ill  sustain  1.1  io  judicial  tribunals 
and  constituted  authorities  in  nil  mailers  within  the  pale  of  (heir  jurisdiction, 
as  defined  by  the  Constititlion,  (Applause.)  But  1  am  equally  free  lo  say- 
that  the  reason  assigned  by  .Mr.  Lincoln  for  resisting  the  decision  of  tlio  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Dig d  Seott  case  does  nol  in  itscii' meet  ray  approbation. 
Jlc  objects  lo  it  because  that  uoeision  declared  that  a  negro  descended  from 
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African  parents  v.lio  were  brought,  hero  and  sold  as  slaves  is  not  and  can  not 
be  a  citizen,  of  tin;  linked  Glares,  lie  says  if;  is  wrong,  because  it  deprives 
tho  negro  of  the  benefits  of  that  clause  or'  the  Constitution  which  says  that 
citizcuK  of  one  state  .h.dl  .  ;  j  ■  ,  ;,::  The  j  .-■---.  e/s  ;un!  iii-jm*it;iri.-;-s  of  citizens  of 
the  savers  1  stales  ;  in  other  words,  ]nj  thinks  it  wrong  because  it  deprives 
the  negro  of  the  p-ivil  ;cs,in  i  i.i  i  i . - . . . 1 1 1 1  i  h:  ■■^:iii;.  which  pertain, 
according  lo  thai,  decision,  only  Lo  the  whit-a  man.  I  am  free  to  say  to  you 
that  in  my  opinion  this  government  (if  ours  is  founded  on  tho  white  basis. 
(Great  applause.)  1.1  was  nnuie  by  the  white  man  lor  tho  benefit  of  the  white 
man,  to  be  administered  by  white  men  in  such  manner  as  they  should  de- 
toi'mino,  (Cheers.)  It  is  aiso  tree  that  n.  negro,  an  Indian,  or  any  other 
man  of  ail  inferior  race  lo  ;;  white  man,  shook!  be  tierinitled  to  enjoy,  and 
Inmiauily  requires  flial  in;  should  have,  all  tiie  rid: is.  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities which  he  is  capable  of  everohii.g  eons'sleul  wkh  the-  safety  of  society. 
I  would  give  biio  every  right  and  every  privilege  which  his  rapacity  would 
enable  him  to  enjoy,  consistent  wild  the  good'  of  the  society  in  which  bo 
lived.  ("Bravo.")  lint  yon  may  ask  mo  what  are  t base  rights  and  these 
privileges.  My  answer  is  that  each  state  must  decide  for  itself  the  nature 
and  extent  of  these  rights.  ("  Hear,  hear,1'  and  applause.)  Illinois  has  de- 
cided for  herself.  We  have  decider:  thai;  the  negro  shah  not  be  a  slave,  and 
we  nave  at  the  same  lime  decided  ih::t  iio  shail  not.  veto,  or  serve  on  juries, 
or  enjoy  political  privileges.  I  aui  eoatei.t  with  that  system  of  policy  which 
we  have  adopted  for  ourselves.  (Cheers.)  .1  deny  the  right  of  any  other 
state  to  complain  of  ear  policy  in  that  respect,  or  to  interfere  with  it,  or  to 
attempt  to  change  it.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  Slate  of  Maine  has  decided 
that  in  that  state  a.  negro  may  vote  on  an  ei.pmiity  with  the  white  man.  Tho 
sovereign  power  of  Maim;  had  the  right  to  prescribe  that  rule  for  herself 
lEinoia  has  no  tight  io  complain  of  Maine  ibr  coil  leering  the  right  of  negro 
suffrage,  nor  has  Maim;  any  rigid  to  interfere  wi:li,  or  complain  of  Illinois  he- 
cause  she  lias  denied  negro  suffrage.  ("That's  so,"  and  cheers.)  The  State 
of  New  York  has  decided  by  lie;  Constitution  that  a  negro  may  vote  provided 
that  lie  owns  ,s2f><j  vordi  of  property  but  not  otherwise.  Tho  rich  negro 
can  vote,  but  tho  poor  one  can  not.  (buughler.)  Although  that  distinction 
does  not  commend  itself  to  my  j.idgmcci,  yet  I  assert  that  the  sovereign 
power  of  New  York-  had  a  right  lo  proscribe  that  form  of  ihe  elective  fran- 
chise. Kentucky,  Virginia  and  other  srates,  he.ve  provided  that  negroes,  or 
a  certain  class  of  tl.om  in  these  states,  shall  be  slaves,  having  neither  civil 
or  political  rights.  Whiles-,  endorsing  the  wisdom  of  thai;  decision.  I  assert 
thai  Virginia  has  li:e  same  power  by  virtue  of  her  sovereignty  to  protect 
slavery  with  hi  hen1  limbs  as  Illinois  Las  to  banish  it  forever  from  our  own 
borders.  ("Hear,  hear,:'  and  applause.)  I  assart  the  right  of  each  state  to 
decide  rut'  ilself  on  all  hieso  questions,  and  [  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  I.ineo!  i,  l.iiat  uniformity  is  either  desirable  or  possible.  I 
do  not  acknowledge  that  the  states  must  all  be  free  or  must  all  be  slave. 
I  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  negro  mj'.st  have  civil  and  political  rights 
everywhere  or  nowhere.  I.  do  not  acknowledge  thai:  the  Chinese  must  have 
'■'  '■  'n  California  trial  we  would  confer  upon  him  hero.     I  do  not 


acknowledge  that  the  cooley 


these  doctrines  of  uniformity 

Cerent  states.      ("Bravo,"  and 

Thus  you  so;:,  my  fellow-ci 


o  tiiis  country  n 


put  upon  an  equality  with   the  whim  race.     I   do  not  acknowledge  any  of 


.■■  in  Ihe  local  and  domestic  regtdalieus'  in  the  t.bf- 
d  cheers.) 

'citizens,  that  tho  issa-s  hotweon  Mr.  Lincoln  and 

myself  as  respective  .auidhian  >.  lb:  tho  Unite'!  States  Wen  at.-,  as  made  up.  are 
direct,  unequivocal,  and  ineconeila'ale.  He  goes  for  uniformity  in  our  domes- 
tie  institutions,  lor  a  war  of  M.ctlons,  Ti.iit.il  one  or  the  oilier  slndi  bo  subdued. 
I  go  for  the  great  principle  of  the  Kansas-  Xcbra  ska  liili,  the  right  of  the  pea- 
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pie  to  decide  for  themselves.  (Senator  Donglas  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
wildest  appl»u°         1  rrcul  the  air;  the  ban:1,  struck  up  "Yankee 

Doodle;"  rocket  mid  pieces  or' 1i  revolts  blazed  forth,  and  the  enthusiasm  was 
bo  intense  and  universal  li.at  it  uii;  snaiu  lima  be:b"e  order  could  be  restored 
and  Mr.  Douglas  resume.  The  scene  at  this  period  was  glorious  beyond  de- 
scription.) 

On  the  other  point  .Mr.  Lincoln  oto,  lor  a.  wailaro  M | ■  o i ;  the  Supremo  Court 
of  the  United  States  because  of  their  judicial  uceision  hi  -.ho  Dred  Scott  case. 
I  yield  0l3edier.ee  i.o  die  decision!!  of  i.li:>".  court — "0  the  dual  determination  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  known  to  our  Cotisti  lotion,  lie  objects  to  the 
Dred  Seott  decision  because  it  docs  not  put  the  negro  in  lUo  possession  of  the 
rights  of  citizen  si  lip  0:1  an  equality  with  the  while  man.  I  am  opposed  to 
negro  equality,  (Immense  applause.)  1  repeat  thai  this  nation  is  a  white 
people— a  people  composed  of  lluropeait  ( i esc er, d tints — a  people  that  havo 
established  this  government  tor  themselves  and  their  posterity,  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  preserving  not  only  l.'.e  purity  < if  the  bleed,  bar.  the  purity  of  the 
government,  from  am1  mixture  or  amairra.umtior.  wlh  interior  races.  (Renewed 
applause.)  I  have  seen  the  effects  of  this  mixture  of  superior  and  inferior 
races— this  am  a  Valuation  of  white  men  and  Indians  and  negroes;  we  have 
seen  it  in  Mexico,'  in  Central  America,  in  South  America,  and  in  all  the  Spati- 
1  7  t  en  and 
degradation  below  the  eauaeity  tie- self-government.     ("  True,  true.") 

I  am  opposed  to  taking  any  stop  that  recognizes  the  negro  man  or  the  In- 
dian as  the  equal  of  the  white  man.  1.  am  opposed  to  (riving  him  a  voice  in 
the  admmisiraiion  of  the  government,  I  would  extend  to  the  negro,  and  the 
Indian,  and  to  all  dependent  races.  every  right,  every  piivilege,  and  every 
immunity  consistent  with  the  s::.fciy  a:.:i  wolfiro  of  i.Le  while  races  (bravo); 
but  equality  they  never  should  Lave,  either  political  or  social,  or  in  any  other 
reject  whatever.     (Cries  of  ':  flood,"  -:  gcod,"  ami  protracted  cheers.) 

My  Mends,  yea  sen  thai  the  issues  are  distinctly  drawn.  I  stand  by  the 
same  platform"  that  I.  have  so  often  proclaimed  to  you  ami  10  the  people  of 
ies  of  "That's  true,"  and  applause.)  I  stand  by  thu 
Democratic  organic:! ion,  yicUi  ocedienee  to  its  usages,  ami  support  its  regu- 
lar nominations,  (Intense  emhusiasm.)  .1.  indorse  and  approve  the  Cincin- 
nati platform  (renewed  npulausoj,  and  I  adhere  to  a.nd  intend  to  carry  out, 
as  part  of  that  pl.atthrm.  li.e  gro.it  principle  of  self-govern  went,  which  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  the  people  in  each  slate  and  territory  to  decide  for  them- 
selves their  domestic  institutions.  ("  flood,"  "  good,''  and  cheers.)  In  other 
words,  if  the  Lecomptori  issue  shall  a'isn  again,  yea  have  only  to  turn  back 
and  see  where  you  have  ibnnd  me  during  tiic  last  six.  monlhs,  and  then  rest 
assured  that  you  wiil  find  me  in  the  same  position,  battling  for  the  game  prim 
cijjlc,  anil  vindicating  it  from  assault  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  so 
long  as  I  have  the  power,  to  do  it.     (Cheers.) 

f'eilow -citizens,  you  now  iuivo  bolero  von  the  outiir.es  of  Ihe  propositions 
which  T  intend  to  discuss  bolero  the  people  of  Illinois  during  the  pending  cam- 
paign. I  have  spoken  without  prep nral ion,  and  in  a.  very  desultory  manner, 
and  may  have  omitted  some  points  which  i.  desired  to  discuss,  and  may  have 
been  less  implicit  on  others  than  1  could  hive  wished,  .1  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  appeal  t.j  ilu;  people  against  the  ceuibinntion  which  has  been  made 
against  me.  (Itnthusli.siie  am-hutse.)  The  ih.-oubiicm  lenders  have  fanned 
an  alliance — an  unholy,  unnatural  alliance — with  a  pcr'.iori  of  the  un scrap.) loos 
federal  office-holders.  I  intend  to  fight  that  allied  army  wherever  I  meet  them. 
(Cheers.)  I  know  they  deny  the  abiance  while  avowing  the  common  purpose, 
but  yet  these  men  wiio  are  Irving  to  divide  '.be  Democratic  party  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  electing  a  Republican  senator  in.  my  -.fiaee  are  just  its  much  the  agents, 
the  tools,  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  it'  '.hoy  w-erc  avowed  Republicans, 
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forces  just  as  the  Russians  dealt,  v.itb  the  allies  at  tfebastopo  .  I  he  Russians, 
when  they  fired  a  broadside  at  Hie  common  enemy,  1 1  id  no  I  s;op  to  inquire, 
whether  "it  hit  a  Froneiuomi,  an  ['iiglishruan.  or  a  Turk,  nor  will  I  Slop 
(Laughter  and  great  apparaso') ;  nor  shall  1  st.op  to  inquire  whether  r:-y  b.ov.-s 
Jul  thf!  ko  publican  leaders  or  their  a'.has.  who  arc  holding  iho  federal  offices, 
and  vet  aolincin  coneorl.  wi'.l:  tbo  fico-iblieans  to  do:e.a-  tbo  IX-iuoe  ratio  party 
audits  nominees.  (Oboors,  and  cries  of  "  Bravo  1")  I  do  not  include  .ill  a: 
the  federal  office-holders  in  this  remark.  Such  of  their,  as  are  Democracts, 
lining  iusM1  of'the  lioiuoeraiie  orgnnixai  i  on 
and  supporting  its  nominees."]  reooead/e  as  Democrats  ;  but,  those  who,  havm£ 
been  defeated  inside-  of  tin:  oman  Nation.  :;o  outside,  a:.d  attempt  to  divido  and 
destroy  the  party  jji  concert,  with  rho  Ecpiyyioau  iar.dr-s  have  eeased  to  be 
Democracy,  and  belong  to  tl:o  allied  amy,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  elect 
the  Republican   ticket   by   dividing  and    destroying  tlie   Democratic  party. 

My  friends,  I  have  exhausted  myself  (cries,  of  ';  Don't  stop  yet),  and  I  cer- 
III  t  t      i    t        i         1  id  "I  Iho  long  and  desultory 

■-emarks  which"!  have  made.  ("  Go  on  lougt  r,'-  "  "iVe  want  to  hear  you, 
etc)  It  is  now  two  audits  since  1  have  been  io  bed.  and  i.  think  I  have  a  right 
to  a  little  sleep.  iCheors.  and  a  voice— "Ma?  you  sleep  soundly.")  I  will, 
however,  have  an  oppartuui-.v  of  meeting  you  face  to  lace,  and  aderessmg  you 
on  more  than  one  occasion  befbre  the  November  cleeliou.  (Cries  ol  ""Wo 
hope  so,"  eta)  In  conclusion,  1  must  again  say  to  you,  justice  to  my  own 
iceiiugs  demands  U,  llmr  mv  grntit title  for  the  welcome  you  have  extended  to 
ire  on   Ibis  oceision  kr  •'-' 

which  I  can  command.  (Cries  of  ,:  We  did  our  duly,:'  and  oncers.)  J.  see  that 
I  atn  literally  at  home  when  among  my  confluent*,  (i)ries  of  "Welcome 
home,"  "  You  have  done  your  duty,"  "  i lood,':  eie.)  This  welcome  has  amply 
repaid  mo  for  oven'  eltbri'lhat  i  haco  made  h;  the  polilie  serviee  during  nearly 
twenty-five  years  thru:  I  inive  belti  oiiieo  at  your  hands.  (Cheers ;  a  voice— 
"You  wi:i  hold  ii  longer.'')  It  not  only  compensates  mo  ior  the  past,  but  it 
furnishes  an  inducement  and  incentive  tor  iolurc  olfbrt,  which  no  man,  no 
matter  how  patriotic,  can  feci  who  has  no;  v,  itnossou  the  mngnifiaont  reception 
you  have  extended  to  n'.e  to-night  on  my  return. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  .  .luage  Deugk  hero  was  a  spontaneous 
outburst  of  enthusiastic  ad m [ration.  Cheers  upon  oboe's  followed,  and  the 
dense  masses  who  had  stood  so  long  in  solid  ranks  refused  to  separate,  but 
so. 

'Mien  followed  another  discharge  of  elegant  fireworks.  Due  piece,  situ- 
ated at  the  northwest  corner  of  Dearborno  cud  bake  Erects,  was  soon  in  a 
blase,  and  as  the  firo  ran  from  point  to  point  ou  it;  surface,  there  was  gradu- 
ally revealed,  in  letters  of  dating  and  spark '.lie;-  light,  loo  giortou.s  motto 
"  Foitjiak  Soylf'.kkci  t'Y."  'I'bis  handsome  and  appropriate  display  renewed 
the  enthusiasm  of  tbo  mulliude,  a-i  1  ib"  move  fa  an  an  hoar  fuousuuds.  of  our 
-,oteh  cheering  Douglas,  Popular   Sovereignty,  and  the 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Me.  Lincoln  add ressed  a  Republican  meeting  at  the  same 
place  on  the  next  evening,  and  the  active  campaign  had  now 
been  formally  opened.  The  Republican  leaders  were  sanguine 
of  success.  They  became  extravagantly  delighted  with  the 
Danites.  On  the  14th  of  July  the  leading  Republican  paper 
of  Chicago  addressed  words  of  strong  encouragement  to  that 
faction.  It  affected  a  fear  of  its  strength,  and  had  the  effron- 
tery to  tell  its  readers  that  Douglas  and  his  party  were  a  mere 
handful  and  that  the  real  party  with  whom  the  Republicans 
would  have  to  contend  would  bo  the  Danites. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  that  as  nearly  as 
could  be  estimated  by  those  not  within  the  inner  circles  of 
Republican  cmine.il>,  there  was  about  sixty  tlmnsand  dollars  of 
Republican  money,  besides  considerable  self  respect  recklessly 
sacrificed  during  that  year  in  keeping  the  Danite  party  on  its 
legs.  It  was  an  expensive  item  in  the  cost  of  the  election, 
and  we  doubt  vory  much  if  the  organization  and  opposition  ol 
that  faction  did  not  give  the  Democratic  party  additional 
strength  by  enlisting  the  timid  and  negligent  in  the  cause 
which  was  so  fearfully  threatened  by  the  allies. 

On  the  night  of  the  I5th  Judge  Douglas  was  visited  by  a 
delegation  of  the  German  Democrats  of  Chicago — than  whom 
a  nobler  band  of  patriots  does  not  exist  in  the  Union.  It  is 
true  they  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  German  population 
of  Chicago,  but  they  arc  men  of  intelligence,  education  and 
experience.  They  understand  the  true  principles  of  American 
freedom,  and  the  Constitution  has  no  more  devoted  supporters 
in  the  state.     The  speeches  on  the  occasion  were  most  happy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  Judge  Douglas  left  Chicago 
on  his  way  to  Springfield  to  meet-  the  Dein.oevatic  State  Com- 
mittee. The  objectand  intention  of  his  visit  were  well  known. 
All  along  the  road  at  every  station  he  was  greeted  with  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  welcome.  At  Bloom ington,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  met  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
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people ;  he  was  greeted  with  a  salute,  which  was  re-echoed  by 
a  cannon  carried  down  on  the  train  by  a  largo  delegation  from 
Joliet. 

In  the  evening  he  made  a  speech  of  over  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Of  that  speech  an  edition  of  eighty  thousand  was 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  all  over  Illinois,  and 
copies  were  sunt  to  nil  pails  of  the  Union.  It  was  also  pub- 
lished in  all  tho  Democratic  papers  of  the  state,  and  thus  dis- 
tributed everywhere. 

Particular  reference  is  made  to  tins  speech  hecause  in  it  is 
contained  an  assertion  of  doctrine  exactly  similar  in  all  practi- 
cal operation  and  effect  with  that  subsequently  expressed  at 
Freeport.  At  that  time,  however,  July  10th,  the  allies  thought 
there  was  no  chance  of  Douglas'  success,  and  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  discover  treason  to  Democratic  faith  in 
sentiments  corresponding  exactly  with  those  uniformly  ex- 
pressed by  him  during  the  previous  eight  years  of  active  dis- 
cussion of  tho  slavery  question.  The  next  day  he  proceeded 
on  his-  way  to  Springfield.  Present  at  his  speech  in  Bloom- 
ington  and  on  board  the  same  train  to  Springfield  was  Mr. 
Lincoln.  As  the  train  proceeded  it  grew  in  length.  At  every 
station  there  was  a  mass  of  Democrats  waiting  to  greet  the 
champion  of  Democratic  principles.  Additional  cars  had  to 
be  added,  and  when  the  train  reached  Springfield  it  had 
twenty-five  cars,  each  filled  to  overflowing  with  enthusiastic 
Democrats.  Lincoln  was  perhaps  the  only  Lincoln  man  on  the 
train.  During  tho  day,  which  had  been  sultry,  there  fell 
heavy  showers,  yet  the  Democracy  were  not  deterred  in  their 
determination  to  honor  the  man  against  whom  there  had  been 
arraigned  the  force  of  such  an  extraordinary  combination. 
Large  trains  filled  to  overflowing  had  come  up  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  state.  The  vast  multitude  repaired  to  Edward's 
grove,  and  notwithstanding  the  ground  was  wet,  and  the 
trees  dripping  with  the  rain  that  had  fallen,  for  three  houra 
they  remained  listening  to  the  voice  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
who,  in  the  name  of  Democratic  truth,  the  Constitution  and 
the  vested  rights  of  the  people  of  the  states  and  territories, 
bid  Black  Republicanism  and  its  allies  bold  defiance.  The 
writer  of  these  pages  witnessed  that  day  of  rejoicing,  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm.  It  is  imposihle  to  describe  it.  It  was 
the  voluntary  outpouring  of  popular  enthusiasm  towards  a 
S2 
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man  who  had  no  patronage  at  his  disposal,  who  was  de- 
nounced as  a  political  outcast,  yet  who  with  words  of  truth 
and  burning  eloquence  proclaimed  the  everlasting  principles 
of  Democracy.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  published  in 
full,  and  an  edition  of  fifty  thousand  copies  in  pamphlet  form 
was  distributed  in  Illinois  and  other  states. 

At  night  Lincoln  spoke  in  reply  at  the  State  House. 

During  the  next  few  days  Judge  Douglas,  acting  with  the 
State  Democratic  Committee,  fixed  upon  :i  list-  of  appointments 
for  Democratic  meetings,  which  list  was  published  at  once  in 
all  the  Democratic  papers  of  the  State.  This  first  list  extended 
only  to  the  21st  of  August,  but  was  afterwards  extended  to 
the  last  of  October.    The  complete  list  was  as  follows  : 

Clinton,  on  July  27th,  then  in  succession  at  Montieello,  Paris, 
Hillsboro,  Greenville,  Edwardsvillo,  Highland,  Winchester, 
Pittsfleld,  Beardstown,  Havana,  Lewiston,  Peoria,  Lacon, 
Ottawa,  Galena,  Froeport,  Junction,  Joliet,  Pontiac,  Lincoln, 
Jacksonville,  Carlinville,  Belleville,  Waterloo,  Chester,  Jones- 
horo,  Benton,  Charleston,  Danville,  TJrbana,  Kankakee,  Hene- 
pin,  Henry,  Hetamora,  Pekin,  Oquaka,  Monmouth,  Galesburg, 
Macomb,  Carthage,  Quincy,  Alton,  Gillespie,  Decatur,  Spring- 
field, Atlanta,  Bloom  ington,  Toulon,  Gonessoe,  Rock  Island — 
the  last  being  on  Friday,  October  30 — the  election  taking  place 
on  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  November.  These  were  his  regular  ap- 
pointments, but  in  addition  to  these  he  spoke  perhaps  at 
twenty  other  places,  being  points  on  his  route,  at  which  the 
people  would  turn  out,  and  insist  upon  his  speaking  to  them. 
His  speeches  at  his  regular  appointments  averaged  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  each ;  except  those  at  the  joint  discussions, 
where  the  time  was  limited  to  one  hour  and  a  half.  A  glance 
at  the  map  of  the  State  will  give  an  idea  of  the  distance  trav- 
eled, and  the  activity  necessary  to  get  from  point  to  point 
upon  the  list  of  designated  places.  It  was  a  task  requiring  a 
wonderful  display  of  fortitude  and  of  phvsieal  endurance.  At 
almost  each  of  these  places  Senator  Douglas  was  met  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  town  by  committees,  who  in  the  name  of  the 
Democracy  welcomed  him  to  the  place.  To  all  these  speeches 
Judge  Douglas  made  a  response  extending  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes.  Ho  was  then  escorted  to  the  place  of  meeting  where 
he  delivered  his  regular  speech. 

On  the  24th  of  July  Mr.  Douglas  returned  to  Chicago,  pre- 
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pavatory  to  setting  out  to  meet  Lis  appointments,  the  first  of 
which  was  fixed  at  Clinton  on  the  27th.  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed 
him  a  note  proposing  that  they  should  canvass  the  State  to- 
gether. Lincoln  or  his  friends  had  seen  enough  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  along  the  line  of  Mr.  Douglas'  late  journey 
to  satisfy  every  one  that  wherever  Douglas  was  announced^  to 
speak  there  would  be  no  lack  of  auditors— men  of  all  parties. 
To  allow  Douglas  to  address  these  immense  gatherings  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  without  any  reply  being  made  to 
his  remarks,  was  something  that  required  attention  if  it  could 
not  be  prevented.  Mr.  Douglas  responded,  stating  his  regret 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  thought  it  proper  to  make  the  pro- 
posal at  an  earlier  day,  and  before  he  (Mr.  D.),  had  with  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  arranged  a  scries  of  exclusive 
Democratic  meetings,  at  which  not  only  he,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees  for  Congress  and  the  Legislature  were  ex- 
pected to  speak.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  gone  down  to  Springfield 
with  him,  and  from  the  9th  to  the  24th  had  never  said  one 
word  upon  the  subject.  He,  however,  agreed  to  meet  Mr. 
Lincoln  once  in  each  congressional  district;  and  that,  as  they 
had  already  both  spoken  at  Chicago  in  the  Second  District 
and  Springfield  in  the  Sixth  District,  they  would  have  one 
meeting  in  each  of  the  other  seven  districts.  He  then  left 
Chicago  and  proceeded  to  Clinton ;  Mr.  Lincoln  was  present 
on  that  occasion ;  he  next  went  to  Monticello,  where  Lincoln 
was  again  present.  Lincoln  subsequently  accepted  Douglas' 
offer  in  a  letter  which,  for  its  strange  combination  of  phrases, 
has  become  historical  in  Illinois  as  "Lincoln's  conclusion." 
Judge  Douglas  then  named  the  following  places  for  the  joint 
discussions : 

Ottawa,  3<1  District,  August  21. 

Freeuort, 


JonciiliOL'O,  8th 

Charlatan,  'th 

Galeslrarg,  4tU 

Quiaey,  6th 

Alton,  atb 


S«pt.     in. 
Oct 


On  the  1th  of  August  Senator  Trumbull  spoke  at  Chicago, 
and  indulged  in  language  of  the  lowest  and  most  disreputable 
personal  abuse  of  Mr.  Douglas.  His  special  subject  was  the 
alleged  mutilation  of  the  "  Toombs  Bill."  That  speech  was  so 
boldly  vituperative,  and  contained  allegations  so  utterly  reck- 
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less,  that  it  failed  in  ]  .roducin:;-  any  impression  save  disgust  for 
the  author.  His  allegations  were  promptly  exposed  and  tri- 
umphantly refuted, 

Douglas'  tour  over  the  State  was  a  succession  of  triumphs 
such  as  had  rarely  ever  been  witnessed  in  Illinois.  Presiden- 
tial aspirants  in  the  Democratic  party,  who  desired  his  defeat, 
hovered  about  Illinois,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect.  The 
arm  of  Federal  power  fell  upon  officials  who  dared  say  they 
would  vote  for  Douglas.  Brainard  was  appointed  to  the 
marine  hospital  in  place  of  Dr.  M'Vickab,  an  accomplished 
physician  and  a  Democrat  of  unimpeachable  integrity. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  at  this  time,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  in  the  history  of  partisanship  a  parallel  can 
be  found  for  it.  A  venerable  pen  lie  man  was  holding  a  small, 
very  small  Federal  office  in  Chicago.  He  was  the  father  of 
twenty-one  children  ;  his  age,  hi*  democracy  and  his  patriar- 
chal character  could  not  save  him  from  destruction.  One  of 
the  respectable  statesmen  who,  living  far  off  from  Illinois  had 
taken  such  an  interest  in  Illinois  politics,  and  had  become  so 
anxious  for  Lincoln's  success,  reached  Chicago,  and  in  a  few 
days  it  was  ascertained  that  the  late  of  the  venerable  office- 
bolder  was  sealed.  On  the  morning  when  the  papers  for  his 
removal  and  for  the  appointment  of  his  successor  were  about 
to  bo  sent  off  to  Washington,  the  old  man  rushed  into  the 
hotel,  entered  unbidden  the  council  chamber  of  the  Danites, 
and  addressing  the  exalted  dispenser  of  Federal  patronage, 
exclaimed,  "  He  has  come  I    My  wife  have  my  twenty-second 

child  this  morning,  and  I  have  called  him ,  and 

he  look  very  much  like  you  1" 

The  prefixes  to  the  family  name  of  the  boy  were  the  names 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  embassador  to  Illinois.  Human  nature 
could  not  resist  that  appeal !  He  had  already  one  boy  named 
James  Buchanan,  and  another  Howell  Cobb.  Even  Danito 
revenge  yielded,  and  the  old  man  was  continued  in  office. 
The  old  man  afterwards  said  that  if  Bright  and  Fitch  would 
only  give  him  ordinary  time  and  notice  he  would  be  prepared 
for  them  when  they  should  come  to  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  bim.  Since  that  time,  however,  his  head  has  fallen, 
and  the  old  gentleman  is  no  longer  an  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment. 
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On  August  the  fth,  1858,  Mr.  Douglas  reached  Winchester. 
The  people  had  taken  the  trouble  to  send  all  the  way  to  Alton 
for  a  piece  of  artillery  to  add  its  reverberating  tones  to  the 
welcome  they  had  prepared  for  him.  The  attendance  was 
very  large.  Winchester  claimed  Douglas  as  her  own.  The 
people  of  that  little  town  rogurdetl  him  as  one  whose  history 
was  to  be  forever  identified  with  that  of  Winchester.  He  was 
greeted  with  the  most  unbounded  expressions  of  delight.  The 
Rev.  Perry  Bennett,  of  the  Baptist  church,  in  a  chaste  and 
eloquent  speech  welcomed  nim  to  his  old  home— his  first  home 
in  Illinois.     Mr.  Douglas  thus  responded  to  the  address  : 

"Ladies  and  eeuUeinen— IMW-dtizcns— To  say  that  I  am  profoundly  im- 
pressed wiili  the  kec:n>t  gratitude  [or  the  kind  and  cordial  welcome  you  have 
given  me  in  the  eloquent  :i:nl  loo  partial  remarks  which  have  been  addressed 
to  me  is  but  a  feehlo  oppression  of  flic  emotions  of  my  heart.  There  is  no 
spat  on  this  vast  globe  which  fills  mo  wiLh  such  emotions  as  when  I  come  to 
tliis  place,  and  reeogoit.e  t-lio  laces  of  toy  old  and  good  (fiends  who  now  sur- 
round me  and  hid  me  welcome.  Twenty-live  years  ago  I  entered  this  town 
on  loot,  with  my  coat  upon  my  arm,  without  mi  neqaai  ilia  nee  in  a  thousand 
i  i  could  gel  uior.ov  to  pay  a  week's  board. 
Hero  I  made  too  llrsl  six  dollars  T  ever  earned  in  mv  hie.  ami  obtained  tbo 
first  regular  occupation  that  I  ever  pursued.  1'or  the  first  time,  in  my  life  I 
felt  that  too  re.siionsmilM.ies  of  manhood  iv-ero  upon  me.  nh.hough  I  was  under 
age,  for  I  had  none  to  advise  with,  and  kMvr  no  one  upon  whom  I  had  a 
right  te>  call  ibr  assistance  or  friendship. 

"Hero  I  found  the  then  settlers  of  the  eounirv  mv  fricu d«~ m v  first  start  in 
life  was  taken  iiere,  not  only  as  a  private  citizen,  bin  iu.y  first  election  to  pub- 
lie  office  by  the  people  Has  eouieiied  upon  nie  hv  too.se  whom  1  am  now 
addressing  and  by  their  fathers.  .A  quarter  of  a.  century  has  passed,  and  that 
penniless  boy  stands  before  you  iviili  his  l.oafl  full  and  gushing  with  tbo  sen- 
timents which  such  associations  and  recodectious  necessarily  inspire." 

Mr.  Douglas  subsequently  received  a  personal  welcome  from 
each  of  the  vast  multitude  assembled  at  Winchester.  Old 
times  and  old  events  were  discussed  familiarly ;  and  men  who 
had  known  him  twenty-live  years  before  crowded  around  him 
with  an  affectionate  interest.  IJe  was  a  "  Winchester  boy," 
and  Winchester  people  regarded  him  with  fraternal  love  and 
admiration.  Scott  County,  united  with  Morgan,  sent  up  two 
members  of  the  Legislature  pledged  to  vote  for  the  re-election 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
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During  1856,  1857,  and  1858  the  Democratic  papers  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  Northwest,  and  Democratic  speakers,  including 
Mr.  Douglas,  in  explaining  and  defending  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  had  been  accustomed  to  quote  arguments  of  southern 
statesmen  to  show  that  necessarily,  in  all  communities,  the 
local  institutions  must  be  sustained  by  the  prevailing  public 
sentiment,  or  it  was  useless  to  endeavor  to  maintain  them. 
They  had  used  this  argument  to  prove  that  no  matter  what 
prohibitions  Congress  might  enact  against  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, if  the  people  desired  to  have  slaves  they  would  have 
them ;  and  local  courts  and  laws  would  lean  toward  and  pro- 
tect the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  people.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  slavery  was  not  desired,  it  would  be  as  effectually  ex- 
cluded by  an  adverse  public  sentiment  as  it  could  be  by  posi- 
tive law.  Upon  this  point  they  quoted  as  the  views  of  a  gen- 
tleman deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  particularly  of  his  own  state,  the  following  remarks 
of  the  Hon.  James  L.  Ore,  of  South  Carolina,,  made  in  1856,  in 
reference  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  and 
these  views  were  constantly  presented  to  the  people  from  the 
stump  and  through  the  press : 

OPINION   OP  ME.    ORB  IN    1856. 

"I  say.  although  1  deny  ilmt  squatter  soveroi.ci.t.y  exists  in  lite  ten-itorios 
ofKerisiisanti  Nebraska  by  virtue  of  Lhis  bill,  it  is  a  nialtor  practically  o?  hr.flo 
consequence  whether  11  docs  or  no;.:  and  I  think  I  shah  bo  able  to  satisfy  the 
gentleman  of  that.  The  c;oi;llen,a;i  knows  th.it,  in  every  sln.vehoLdit:?-  0001- 
munitv  of  Ibis  Union,  wo  have  loe;d  legislation  ana  local  police  regulations 
npp  diamine;  in  Hart  institution,  without,  which  the  iuslitnlion  would  not  only 
be  valueless  but-  a  curse  in  the  community.  Without  ihom  the  slaveholder 
could  not  enforce  h.is  rights  when  invaded  by  others.  And  if  you  had  wo 
local  legislation  lor  the  purpose  of  giving  jirOLOCUun,  the  institution  would  he 
of  no  value.  I  can  appeal  to  every  uentlcnuar  upon  rhis  lioor,  who  represents 
a  slaveholding  constituency,  to  nttes.0  the  truth  of  what  I  havo  stated  upon 
that  point.  ... 

"Now,  the  legislative  autuori'y  of  <■  tera  in  iuvo-h.:;.  w.lh  a  discretion 

to  vote  for  or  against  laws.  "We  think  They  ou'jid  to  pass  laws  in  every  ter- 
ritory where  the  iorrilorv  is  o-ien  to  sett.'.omont,  ana  s": a v  oho! do rs  go  there,  to 
protect  slave  proporl:v.     Hut,  if  they  dce'.inc  to  pass  sncfi  la.ws  what  is  the  re- 

•nedv?     None   sir.    "if  the  r..i  orih  cl   Lh,    people  arc  oppo    ■  u- 

tion.'and  ifthov  do  nor.  desire  "i  engrailed  upon  tbe  territory  all  they  have  to 
do  is  Simply  to' decline  to  pass,  laws  in  the  territorial  Legislature  for  its  protec- 
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tion,  and  then  it  is  a9  well  excluded  as  if  vie  power  was  invested  in  the  ter- 
ritorial Leg! slntn re,  ir:i-:l  cvyivkvii  by  liiem  to  prohibit  iL.  Now  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what  is  the  p:-n.Tic.il  importance  to  result  from  the  agitation  and  dis- 
cussion of  this  fiaos'ion  a:;  to  whether  smir.ttcv  so-.vracnly  duos  or  does  not 
exist?    Practically,  il  is  a  mutter  or  little  moment." 

Ill  June,  1857,  Mr.  Douglas,  sit  the  invitation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Gram]  Jury  of  Use  United  States  Court,  and  of 
other  visitors  at  Springliekl,  delivered  a  speech  at  the  State 
House  upon  the  subject  of  Kansas  and  Utah  affairs,  and  upon 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  This  speech  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  tho  most  thorough  and  complete  vindication  of  the 
policy  and  principles  ot  the  Democratic  party  upon  the  topics 
embraced  in  it  that  he  had  ever  made.  The  speech  had  a  wide 
circulation,  and  was  produced  in  most  of  the  leading  papers  in 
the  slaveholding  states  as  the  view  of  a  high-minded,  far-see- 
ing, and  national  statesman.  That  speech  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  by  his  enemies,  even  after  the  Leeompton  difficulty 
had  occurred,  as  a  speech  embracing  the  best  and  clearest 
views  of  constitutional  law  and  of  sound  statesmanship.  In 
that  Springfield  speech  of  June  12,  1857,  a  speech  which  has 
been  held  up  as  a  model  one,  as  containing  nothing  but  sound 
Democratic  doctrine,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  explaining  what  had 
been  decided  by  the  Supremo  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
used  the  following  clear  and  emphatic  language.  That  the 
Supreme  Court  had  decided — 

"  2d.  That  the  act  of  tho  lifh  of  March,  1350,  commonly  called  the  Mis- 
souri Com  pro  ni  iso  Act.  was  l.uioonsrit.-uional  and  void  before  it  was  repealed 
hy  tho  Kebrasl.-a  Act,  and  oonseipieurly  did  not  ai.d  oo'.dd  not  have  lire  legal 
(elect  rfovfn:;.  i^haia1  n  master's  n:o'it  to  a  slave  in  thai;  territory. 

!1  While  tljs  right  continue*  in  foil  force  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Con- 
sLiluiiim,  and  can  not  be  diveslea  or  Hieiialed  by  an  ac!  of  Congress,  it  ne- 
cessarily remains  a  ban™  and  worl'ale^  rigiir.  u:;lc-s  taistainod,  protected, 
and  enforced  by  appro-i-iine  police  regulations,  una  local  lcj.i.-ii.ition  present- 
ing adequate  remedies  tot  its  viohdion.  Tboso  regulaUoiis  and  remedies  must 
necessarily  depend  en  I  i  rely  upon  the  wi"  ail  ivisla  s  el'  I  ie  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, as  they  can  only  be  jiroscriUai  by  the  local  Legislature. 

"  Ilence  the  p/rear  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  ana  self-government  is 
sustained  and  firmly  established  by  the  authority  of  this  decision." 

In  his  Bloomington  speech,  July  16th,  1858,  he  thus  re- 
peated the  declaration  of  the  same  doctrine  : 

"I  tell  you,  mv  friends,  it  is  impossible,  under  our  institutions,  to  force 
slavery  on  an  unwilling  people.  If 'this  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in- 
serted in  the  Nebraska  Bill  lie  fairly  oavriiai  out,  by  leUir.ig  the  people  decide 
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the  question  Tor  themselves  by  a  fair  vol?,  at  ji  lair  election,  and  with  honest 
ne  hoar  in  any  Territory  against 
the  unt'r!oiuily'leL»i'sh:iion  of  an  unfriendly  people.  I  cars  not  how  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  ma.v  ln;ye  settled  tlic  a'asLraet  queslion  so  far  us  the  practical 
result  is  concerned  ;  for,  Lo  use  Itio  langua-o  of  an  eminent  southern  senator 
on  this  very  question  : 

'" I  do  not  care  <i  %  whicli  way  tin;  decision  shall  bo.  I.brit  is  of  no  par- 
ticular eonseqtieneo ;  stiver/  can  not  exist  a.  d:;y  or  an  hoar  in  any  territory 
or  state  unless  it  has  au'ivmatiye  laws  sustaining  and  sup  perl- in;:;  it,  turuisbinjr 

poli va'a  ions  a.nd  r  :tm   I  c  ..  .in i  :  ion  i  ■  liu  i ■   i  " '  ■'-> 

fatalaa  a  constitutional  ;irouii.ooi:.  W'idua.i  asr,.:."  i;'  ".  .r  i  "■'  .n  as 
favor,  slaverv  could  nor.  exist  any  ioiijier  than  a  a  e '.v-born  infant  could  survive 
under  the  heat  of  I'm?  sun  on  a'kirron  rock  without  protection.  It  would 
wilt  and  die  for  the  want  of  support/ 

"Hence,  if  the  pco;ilo  of  a  territory  want  slavery,  they  will  encourage  it 
bvpassinu\t.rliriiintorviaws.  ami  ti 

and  slave  code ;  if  ttley  do  iiou  want  it  lliey  will  withhold  that  legisluLon. 
and  by  withholding  it  'slavery  is  as  dead  as  if  it  was  prohibited  by  a  consti- 
tutional prokajajon-jciiivrsi— cspoeli-.hv  if  i-  a.i.iaiti;a;.  their  location  is 
unfriendly,  as  it  would  be  if  they  v.- ere  opposed  Lo  it..     They  could  pass  such 

local  buys  a re;?  :is   \s    would   drive  slavery  oat  ;:i  one  day,  or 

one  hour,  if  they  were  epposaa  to  it,  and  therefore,  so  ii.ir  aa  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  torriivi'ies  [s  c  >naermd,  -n  f,ir  as  ue  principle  of  popular  sove- 
reignty is  concerned,  in  its  practical  operation,  it  matters  not  how  tho  Dred 
fcico'tt  caso  may  be  decided  ■■;■  itii  lvfereaee  la  the  lerri.lories.  My  own  opinion 
on  that  law  point  ia  well  known.  It  is  shown  by  my  votes  and  speeches  in 
Congress.  Hut,  lie  it  as  it  may,  the  question  wa.s  an  abstract  question,  invit- 
ing im  practical  results,  and  whelber  shivery  snail  exist  or  shall  not  Of  lit  m 
any  stats  or  territory'  will   depend  upon   v.- Li  other   the    people  aro  for  it  Or 

'  '     ■  "    and  whichever  wav  i.hov  sha.il  deeido  \:  in   any  territory  or  ia.  a.ay 
e-    (Cheers.)" 


In  his  speech  at  Springfield,  July  18,  1858,,  he  repeated 
substantially  the  same  remarks  upon  this  point — the  impossi- 
bility of  forcing  or  prohibiting  slavery  against  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  friends  also  frequently 
quoted  Mr.  Buchanan's  clear  statement  of  the  same  doctrine, 
in  his  letter  accepting  the  Cincinnati  nomination,  as  follows : 

"  This  legislation  (Kansas-Nebraska  Act)  is  founded  upon  principles  as 
ancient  us  free  goy-on-Aiienf  i/.wlf.  and  it:  accordance  with  vheni  has  sunp'.y  de- 
clared that  th  i  jl  t  i  1  hosocf  a,  s'al.e,  shrdi  decide  liif 
"    is  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits." 


On  August  21  the  first  joint  discussion  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  took  place  ;  this  occurred  at  Ottawa,  in  La  Salle 
county,  a  strong  Republican  district,  then  and  now  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  Mr.  Lovejoy.  The  crowd  in  attend- 
ance was  a  large  one,  and  about  equally  divided  in  political 
sentiment— the  enthusiasm  of  the  democracy  having  brought 
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out  more  than  a  due  proportion  of  that  party  to  hear  and  see 
Douglas.  His  thrilling  tones,  his  manly  defiance  towards  the 
enemies  of  the  party,  assured  his  friends,  if  any  assurance  was 
wanting,  that  ho  was  the  same  unconqucred  and  unconquerable 
Democrat  that  for  twenty-five  years  he  had  been  proved  to 
be.  Douglas  opened  the  discussion  and  spoke  one  hour; 
Lincoln  followed,  his  time  being  limited  to  an  hour  and  a  half, 
yet  he  yielded  thirteen  minutes  before  the  expiration  of  his 
time.  The  speeches  delivered  on  Saturday  afternoon  were 
published  in  the  Chiougo  Timet,  and  Press  and  Tribune,  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  They  had  a  wide  circulation.  The  effect 
of  them  was  most  damaging  to  Lincoln.  It  was,  therefore, 
deemed  necessary  to  concoct  some  plan  to  break  off  the  Dem- 
ocracy from  Douglas,  by  placing  the  hitter  in  the  position  of  a 
preacher  of  political  heresy.  The  next  joint  meeting  was  to 
be  at  Freeport,  on  Friday,  the  27th,  and  during  the  interval 
a  meeting  of  tlits  Danite  and  !U'public;sn  headers  was  held  at 
Chicago  to  prepare  some  trap  for  Douglas. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Orr,  and  the  paragraphs 
from  Mr.  15uch:<nnn:s  inaugural,  were  liiken  by  the  Danite 
and  Republican  leaders  as  the  basis  of  a  question  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  Mr.  Douglas  at  Freeport.  If  he  answered  nega- 
tively, the  answer  was  to  be  used  by  the  allies  as  a  repudiation 
of  the  principles  of  the  "Nebraska  .Kill,  as  in  direct  variance 
with  the  established  doctrine  of  the  party  as  declared  by 
himself  and  by  all  others;  and  as  more  pro-slavery  than  even 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  asked  for.  If  he  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  then  he  was  to  be  denounced  as  a  preacher  of 
a  political  heresy,  according  to  the  Republican  interpretation 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  The  questions  were,  therefore, 
prepared,  and  when  the  parties  met  at  Freeport,  on  the 
27th,  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  the  opening,  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  paper  containinir  I'mit  ip.ieslions,  all  (so  he  said)  that  he  hail 
had  time  to  prepare  for  the  occasion.  Those  questions  were 
as  follows : 

"1.  If  the  people  of  KiLiisa-i  ski!],  by  means  (>ntir-;']y  un.-ihjectionablo  in  all 
other  rt!Bj)(!i!!ii,  ii'.bp'.  :i  <i,;-.tr  i'iiiisl.ie.iLiu:!.  m u-. L  ;-sl,  (■■  I j ^ ii.~ Jlri) i  into  the  Union 
undar  it,  bi'Smv.  thiy  have  t:i«  n  quinilu  iuiiuber  oi'  inl  ;il;ii:iius  according  to 
the    English,   bill,    to  wit:   nin.,;r,y- three    thousand,    will   you    vote   to  admit 

"  2.    Can  the  people  of  the  United  States  territory,   in  any  lawful  way, 
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against  the  wishes  of  any  citizen  of  the  Uniled  Urates.  oxclu.de  slavery  from 
their  1- —ii l h.  prior  to  the  formation  of  a.  skde.  Constitution? 

"  3.  If  the  Supreme  (Jor.rl.  of  the  I  "iiit-::-:l  Shires  shall  decide  Hint  states  ran 
not  exemdu  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in  favor  of  acquiescing  in 
adopting  and  following  si,i;h  decision  n;  a  ride  of  poiitiaal  action  ? 

"1.  .Am  son  in  favor  of  uaqdikig  ad  litienil  territory  [u  disregard  of  how 
such  acquisition  may  adVoet  thr?  nation  on  the  slavery  question  ? 

The  second  question  was  one  involving  the  material  point 
upon  which  the  confederates  proposed  to  make  capital.  The 
other  questions  really  amounted  to  nothing,  and  were  present- 
ed, with  ostt'ieh-hLe  sagacity,  under  :a\  impression  that  Douglas 
would  not  perceive  the  hidden  purpose.  In  his  speech  he  thus 
replied  to  the  four  questions : 

"Eirst  he  desires  to  know.  It'  the  people  of  Kansas  shall  form  a  Constitu- 
tion by  means  entirely  propi  r  and  unobjectionable,  ami  ask  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  stale  before  tIjc-j-  have  ;  lie  icipiisiie  pooul.i.'ion  for  a  member 
of  Congress,  whether  i  will  vote  lor  that  admission?  Well,  now,  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  he  d";'l  not  answer  that  intcrrogalory  himself  before  he  put 
it  to  me,  in  order  that  ive  might  understand,  .and  not  be  lciUo  infer,  on  which 
aide  he  is.  Mr.  TrumbuU,  during  the  Ir.st  session  of  Congress,  voted  from  the 
1) echini n a-  to  the  end  egninso  iho  admission  of  Oovou.  although  a  free  state, 
because  she  had  not  the  requisite  popular  ion  for  a.  member  of  Congress.  Jlr. 
Trumbull  would  not  cons.::.!,  under/  any  circumstances,  to  let  n  state,  free  or 
slave,  come  into  the  Union  until  it  had  the  requisite  population.  As  Mr. 
Trumbull  is  in  the  fiehi  in-lit  in;,-;  tor  Jlr.  Lincoln.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Lincoln  nnswer  his  own  (oioHi.ion,  and  tell  me  whether  he  is  lighting  Trum- 
bull on  that  issue  or  noli.  But  I  iv  ill  answer  his  question.  In  re  fere  nee  to 
Kansas,  it  is  my  opinion  that,  ns  she  has  population  enough  to  constitute  a 
slave  state,  she  has  people  enough  ibr  a  free  state.  1.  will  not  make  Kansas 
mi  exceptional  ease  ro  the  oilier  states  of  the  Union.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  sound 
rule  of  universal  nupliouiion  to  require  a  tenilory  to  coutaiu  the  requisite 
population  for  a  member  of  ("Jong-ess  before  it  is  admitted  as  a  state  into  the 
Union.  I  made  thai  proposition  in  loo  Semite  in  1S5B,  and  I  renewed  it 
during  the  last  session,  in  a  bill  providing-  that  no  territory  of  the  United 
■  States  should  fbiae  a  Constitution  and  apply  lor  admission  until  it  had  the 
requisite  population.  On  another  ocon^ou  I  proposed  that  neither  Kansas. 
nor  any  other  torrkory-,  siioiiid  be  adoulied  uu-ii  ir  had  the  requisite  popula- 
tion. Congress  did  n../t  adopt  any  of  my  propeskiai,s  coiitainkig  this  general 
rule,  hut  did  make  an  exception  of  Kansas.  1  wiil  stand  by  that  exception. 
Either  Kansas  mus:.  eonie  in  as  a  free  sue.-,  wirh  v.  kntoi  or  population  she  may 
have,  or  the  rule  must  hi;  applied  to  ail  tl ier  :  ■■■  i  or;  us  alike.  I  there- 
fore answer  at  eimo.  that.  il.  having  been  decided  that  Kansas  has  people 
enough  for  a  slave  state,  I  bold  that  she  has  enough  for  a  free  state.  I  hope 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  salislicd  wirh  my  answer;  ami  now  1  would  like  to  get  his  an- 
swer to  his  own  interrogatory  — whether  or  not  he  v. ill  eoto  (o  admit  Kansas 
before  she  has  the  requisite  population.  1  want  10  know  whether  he  will 
vote  to  admit  Oregon  bolero  that  territory  lias  da'  requisite  population.  Mr. 
Trumbull  will  not.  and  ile  same  reason,  that  cormuits  Mr.  Trumbull  against 
the  admission  of  Oregon  eumiails  him  against  Kansas,  even  if  she  should 
apply  lor  admission  as  a  free  skit'.'.  If  there  is  any  sincerity,  any  truth  in 
the  argument  of  Jlr.  'i'rumhiill  in  i.ho  Ho: -.ale  against  the  admission  of  Oregon 
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because  sac  had  mil  liiS.t.ilO  people,  although  her  -population  was  larger  tlisiii 
that  of  Kansas,  be  stands  ;>'■,: ;;_! ,■■  l  against  t Eio  admission  of  both  Oregon  and 
Kansas  until  they  have  03.1.-0  i ~  1 1 : i l~=  ■  L L : -■  t 1 1  ~ _  1  would  like!  Mr.  Lincoln  to  an- 
swer this  question.  I  would  like  him  to  I  a  lie  his  ov.u  n  mi  heme.  Jf  he  differs 
with  Mr.  Trumbull,  let  him  answer  his  argument  agaln-d  Use  admission  of 
Oregon,  instead  of  poking  questions  at  me. 

:'  TUd  nest  question  propounded  to  me  by  Mr.  Lincoln  is,  (Jan  the  people  of 
a  territory  in  r.ny  hwful  way,  against  1  l:o  wMies  ::f  any  eitir.on  of  the  United 
States,  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  i.o  -ho  formation  of  a  state 
Constitution  ?  I  answer  emphaliCLdly.  as  Mr.  Liao-ihi  has  heard  mo  answer 
a  hundred  times  from  every  slump  iu  Illinois.  Ilial  in  my  opinion  the  people 
of  a  lei'i'itory  can,  by  lawful  moans,  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to 
Hid  formation  of  a  state  Conslilullou.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  th.it  I  had  aasweved 
that  <;uaslion  over  and  over  a.gain.  He  heard  mo  argue  the  .Nebraska  Bill 
on  ■liar,  principle  all  ever  the  stale  in  iS5  L,  iu  1 3 53,  a  id  in  1S56.  and  he  has 
no  excuse  for  proroudmg  to  he  in  doubt  as  10  >!iy  position  on  that  question. 
It  matters  not  what  way  the  Supreme  Court  may  hereafter  decide  as  to  the 
abstract  question  whether  slavery  may  or  may  not  go  into  a  territory  under 
the  Constitution,  the  people  have  the  lawful  moans  i.o  introduce  It  or  exclude 
it  as  thoy  please,  far  the-  reason  ihat-  slavery  oaii  not-  exist  a  day  or  an  hour 
anywhere  unless  i".  is  supponed  by  load  pohce  regular. ions.  Those  police 
regulations  can  tm'.y  be  established  by  :he  leeal  Legislature,  and  if  the  peo- 
ple are  opposed  to  slavery  they  will  eleel  representatives  to  lhal  body  who 
will,  by  unfriendly  legislation,  effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of  it  into 
their  midst.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  fin-  if.  their  legislation  will  favor 
its  extension.  Hence,  no  urilier  what  the  decision  of  tlie  Supremo  Court 
may  be  on  that  abstract  qnos.i.m.  si  hi  I  he  right  of  the  people  to  make  a  slave 
territory  or  a  free  lei'i'itory  is  poriccl.  and  complete  under  the  Nebraska  15111. 
I  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  deems  my  answer  satisfactory  on  that  point. 

'■  In  this  connection  1  will  ma  ':?■.■■  l  ho  charge  which  he  has  introduced  iu 
relation  to  Mr.  Chase:s  amendment.  1  Ihought  that  I  iiad  chased  that  amend- 
ment out  of  Mr.  .Lincoln's  brain  at  Ottawa  ;  but  it  secu-.s  that  it  still  haunts 
his  imagination,  and  lie  is  not  yet  salislicd.  1.  had  supposed  that  he  would 
be  ashamod  to  press  iliat  ipieshou  liatlier.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  has  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  has  occupied  his  time  and  amused  you  by  telling 
you  about  parlinmciitary  proceed i!igs.  He  oiigu!  t.;:  Iiave  known  belter  than 
to  try  to  palm  oil'  I. is  misoi-ahle  impositions  upon  this  intelligent  audience. 
The  Nebraska  Hill  provided  that  the  legislative  power,  and  authority  of  the 
said  territory,  should  ox-feud  to  all  righti'ui  suiyects  of  lo.-.lslafion  eensisteut 
with  the  organic  act  and  lac  Constitution  of  the  Uiiilu'l  .-hates.  It  did  not 
make  any  exception  as  lo  slavery,  bid  gave  all  the  power  that  it  was  possible 
for  Congress  to  give,  without  violaiing  the  Const  U  idiom  to  the  territorial 
Legislature,  with  no  execution  or  limitation  oil  l.he  subject  of  slavery  at  all. 
The  language  of  that  lull  which  1  have  quoted  gave  the  fail  power  and  the 
full  authority  over  the  .subject  of  slavery,  aiiirmn'.h.  cly  and  negatively,  to 
introduce  it  or  exclude  it  so  far  as  riie  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales 
would  permit.  What  more  could  Mr.  Chase  give  by  his  amendment? 
Nothing.  He  offered  Its  amendment  I. a1  lac  idei  beat  purpose  for  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  using  it,  to  enable  demagogues  iu  the  country  lo  fry  and  deceive 
the  people.  His  amendment  was  to  liiis  effect.  .If  provided  that  the  Leg- 
islature should  have  rhe  power  to  occlude  slavery;  and  Ceueral  Uiss  sug- 
gested, 'Why  not  give  the  power  to  introduce  as  well  as  exclude?'  The 
answer  was,  they  have  the  power  already  iu  the  bd!  r.o  do  both.  Chase  waa 
afraid  ids  nine  name  id  would  be  adopted  if  lie  put  Ilia  alternative  proposition 
and  so  make  it  fair  both  ways,  hut  would  not  yield,  lie  oifered  it  lb:' tbo 
purpose  of  having  if  rejected.      He  oifered  il,  as  he  has  himself  avowed  ovel 
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and  over  again,  simply  r->  case  capita!  oui  of  it  for  the  slump.  He  S3  ±. 
that  it  would  be  capital  .In-  small  politicians  in  Hho  to : miry,  and  that  tlioy 
would  make  :m  effort  to  .. I ■.->■■  i  ■.■..■  1  be  ;■■  .n-V  will:  it,  and  ha  was  not  mis- 
taken, lor  Lincoln  is  CiU'noi-g-  out  LUo  plan  admirably.  Lincoln  knows  that 
the  Nebraska  .Kill,  without  Chase's  amendment,  gave  all  the  power  which 
the  Constitution  would  permit.  Could  Congress  confer  any  raoro?  Could 
Congress  go  "beyond  tho  (lonslk.ution  of  tho  country?  We  gavo  all,  a  full 
grant,  with  no  exccp'iou  in  regard  to  slavery  one  way  or  tlio  other.  "We 
left  that  question  as  we  left  .'ill  othtj's,  to  bo  decided  by  tho  people  for  them- 
selves, just  as  they  pleased.  J.  will  not  occupy  my  time  on  tins  question.  1. 
have  argued  it  belbro  all  over  Illinois.  1  have  argued  it  in  this  beautiful 
tity  of  J-'reepori ;  I  hayo  argued  it  in  tho  North,  tire  Sooth,  the  East,  and 
trio  West,  avowing  mo  same  sotitimenls  and  (ho  fame  principles.  I  have 
not  been  afraid  to  avow  my  sentiments  up  here  for  four  1  would  be  trotted 
down  into  Egypt 

,:  The  third  question  wh'ch  Mr.  Lincoln  presented  is.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  -kail  decide  that  a  stare  of  ibis  Union  tan  not  exclude 
slavery  from  its  own  limits,  will  T  submit  to  it '!  I  a.n  amazed  that  Lincoln 
should  ask-  such  a  question.  (-A  school-boy  knows  better.1)  Yes,  a  school- 
boy does  know  bettor,  Mr.  Lincoln's  object  is  to  oast  an  imputation  upon 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  knows  rl.ai  there  never  was  but  one  man  in  Amer- 
ica, claiming  any  degree  of  intelligence  or  decency,  who  ever  for  a  moment 
protended  such  a  thing,  h  is  true  that  tho  Washmgroii  Union,  in  an  article 
published  on  tko  nth  of  last  November,  rib.]  pill  ibeth  thai  doeirino,  and  i 
denounced  tho  article  on  '.ho  iloor  of  tlio  Senate  in  a  suoeoh  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln now  pretends  was  against  the  Fro  si  dent.  The  Union  had  claimed  that 
slavery  iiad  a  right  to  go  into,  tho  free  slates,  and  that  any  provision  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  bio  free  states  to  (he  contrary  were  null  and  void.  I 
denounced  it  in  tiro  Sena  id,  as  I.  said  belbre,  and  i  was  lire  first  man  who 
did,  Lincoln's  friend-.  T  lumbedl.  and  Seward,  end  Halo,  and  Wilson,  and 
tho  whole  L'luclt  Republican  side  of  the  Senate  were  silent.  Th ay  left  it  to 
mo  to  denounce  it.  Ana  what  was  (be  reply  made  to  mo  on  that  occasion  ? 
Mr,  Toombs,  of  Ueorgiu,  got  up  and  undertook  (o  lecture  mo  on  the  ground 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  deemed  the  attiole  worthy  of  nonce,  .and  ought  not 
ro  have  replied  to  it:  that  there  was  uot  one  man, "woman,  or  child  South  of 
the  Poiomae.  in  airy  slave  state,  who  did  not  repudiate  an v  such  pretention. 
Mr.  Lincoln  knows  T.livt-  that  reply  was  ma  ie  on  the  spot]  and  yet  now  he 
asks  tins  question.  I  le  might  as  well  ask  mo,  suppose  Mr,  .Lincoln  should 
steal  a  horse,  would  I  sanction  it ;  and  it  would  be  as  genteel  in  me  to  ask 
him,  in  the  event  lie  stole  a.  horse.  ^\r.\l  ought  to  be  done  with  him.  He 
easts  an  imputation  upon  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  Hulled  States  bv  sup- 
posing that  they  would  violate  t.I.o  Constitution  oi'  the  United  States.  1  tell 
him  that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible'.  .[1  would  be  an  act  of  mora!  treason 
that  no  man  on  the  bene!)  could  ever  desoend  to.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
would  never,  in  his  paitb.au  (beliugs,  so  tic  forget  what  was  right  as  to  be 
guilty  of  such  an  act. 

''  The  fourth  question  oi'  Mr.  Lincoln  is,  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquiring  ad- 
ditional territory  in  disregard  as  to  bowsueh  acquisition  may  affect  tho  Union 
uu  the  slavery  question  ';  'ibis  question,  is  very  ingeniously  and  cunningly 
put.  The  Black  He  publican  creed  iays  it  down  e.vprosdy  tiiat  under  no  oir- 
oumstanees  shall  wo  acquire  anymore  icrrihiry  unless  slavery  is  (irst  pro- 
hibited in  tlio  country,  I  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  n  bother  he  is  in  favor  of  that 
proposition.  Are  you  (addressing  .\!r.  Lincoln)  opposed  to  (bo  acquisition  of 
an  j  more  territory,  under  any  obeiruslaiiC'.-s,  unless  savory  is  prohibiiob  in 
it1?  That  he  does  not  like  to  newer.  When  I  ask  bin;  whether  ha  stands 
up  to  that  article  in  tho  platlbrm  of  Iris  party,  be  turns.  Yankee-fashion,  and 
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without  answering:  it.  nsKs  ]iif>  wiii'-iin-  1  am  in  favor  of  ncrnrirmg:  territory 
without  regard  U>  in.".'.'  it  m.iy  n!)'r'ct  the  (.Tiiior,  on  the  shu'evy  [iiiestion.  1 
answer  thai  whenever  ii  1>;ijijiiiw>  N'jr,i.,s.-;.,iriy.  in  our  ltovUi  st:(1  progress,  to 
acquire  more  territory  lhal  1.  a:u  in  iUvor  ol'ii,  witUijul  relhrcnce  to  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  ami  when  wo  have  acquired  ii,  1  will  leave  tin:  people  free 
to  do  as  they  please,  either  to  make  it  slave  Or  free  territory,  as  they  prefer. 

This  was  the  origin  find  history  of  the  famous  questions  put 
to  Mr.  Douglas  at  Frccport,  and  of  his  reply.  The  answers 
were  not  exactly  what  the  allies  desired.  They  would  have 
preferred  that  he  should  repudiate  popular  sovereignty,  be- 
cause they  had  southern  authority  and  his  own  entire  record  to 
produce  against  him.  The  fidelity  of  II r.  Douglas  to  his  own 
and  oft-repeated  doctrines — to  the  doctrines  he  hud  proclaimed 
in  every  county  in  the  state  during  iSoiJ,  was  looked  upon  by 
the  allies  as  unpardonable.  The  scheme  l.o  entrap  him  had  failed. 
His  reply  to  Lincoln  had  a  startling  effect  upon  that  gentle- 
man. Douglas  had  refused  to  bid  for  the  Danite  vote  by  re- 
pudiating his  own  principles.  Lincoln's  halt-hour  rejoinder 
was  a  failure.  He  had  expected  a  different  answer,  and  had 
evidently  intended  in  that  half  hour  to  expose  Douglas'  aban- 
donment of  popular  sovereignty,  and  perhaps  to  quote  upon 
him  Mr.  Oee's  speech,  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter,  and  a  long  list 
of  other  Democratic  authorities. 

Immediately  the  IL-pubik-aii  papers  of  the  st:itc  took  up  the 
matter :  they  were  shocked  that  Democrats  could  support  a 
man  who  did  cot  believe  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  was  a 
purely  pro-slavery  measure  1  They  read  Douglas  out  of  the 
Democratic  party! 

The  Was/dn-f/ton  Union  took  up  the  Republican  cry,  that 
Douglas  had  betrayed  the  Democratic  parly  at  Freeport,  and 
the  cry  was  continued  from  mouth  to  mouth,  until,  some  time 
in  the  dog-days  of  1859,  it  was  heard  for  the  last  time  in  very 
feeble  echoes,  somewhere  in  the  remote  neighborhood  of  Grass 
Valley,  California. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1859,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  reply  to  a 
speech  made  by  the  Honorable  A.  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  re- 
peated the  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  his  speeches  in  Illinois 
during  185G,  7,  and  8,  and  in  Congress  from  the  time  of 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850.  That  speech  has  been 
widely  circulated.  Attached  to  the  pamphlet  edition  i 
appendix,  making   twenty-two   pages 
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which  are  grouped  extracts  from  report*  made  by  himself,  and 
from  speeches  made  by  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Richardson,  of  Illinois, 
Hon.  Louis  Cass,  Hon.  Isaac  Toucey,  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Hon. 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  Hon.  J.  L.  On-,  Hon.  A.  H,  Stephens, 
Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  Hon.  J.  M.  Mason,  Hon.  J.  A.  Bayard, 
Hon.  GJ.  E.  Badger,  Hon.  John  Pettit,  Hon.  A.  P.  Butler,  Hon. 
It.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  Hon.  J.  A.Smith,  Hon. 
A.  C.  Dodge,  Hon.  T.  F.  Bowie,  Hon.  G.  W.  Jones,  Hon.  J.  N. 
Elliott,  Hon.  J.  S.  Caskie,  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown,  Hon.  W.  C.  Daw- 
sou,  Hon.  T.  L.  Clingman,  Hon.  Z.  Kid  well,  Hon.  C.  J.  Faulk- 
ner, Hon.  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  Hon.  A.  G.  Talbott,  Hon.  Moses 
Norris,  Hon.  J.  B.  Weller,  Hon.  W.  H.  English,  Hon.  M. 
Macdonald,  Hon.  J.  R.  Thomson,  Hon.  R.  Brodhead,  Hon.  W. 
Bigler,  Hon.  L.  O'B.  Branch,  and  Hon.  Harry  Hihbard ;  also  from 
the  Cincinnati  platform,  and  the  letter  of  -Mr.  Buchanan  accept- 
ing the  nomination — all  showing  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  Kansas- 'Nebraska  Act  by  these  gentlemen  at  the 
time  of  its  passage  and  subsequently  to  its  going  into  effect. 
That  speech  and  appendix  present  a  compendium  of  authority 
upon  the  proper  construction  to  be  placed  upon  the  language 
of  the  act.  Mr.  Douglas  demonstrates  in  that  speech  that  the 
"unsound  doctrines"  of  his  Freeport  address  were  not  new, 
but  were  of  very  ancient  date,  and  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  Senate  and  the  country. 

The  next  joint  debate  took  place  at  Jonesboro,  in  Egypt, 
on  the  15th  of  September;  the  fourth  at  Charleston,  in  the 
seventh  district,  on  the  18th.  The  fifth  took  place  at  Gales- 
burg,  in  Knox  county — strongly  abolition — on  October  7th  ; 
the  sixth  at  Quincy,  on  the  13th,  and  the  last  at  Alton,  on 
the  15th. 

Between  these  periods  both  candidates  were  busily  engaged. 
Lyman  Trumbull  was  also  at  work.  ■  His  speeches  were  neither 
argumentative  nor  poetical. ;  they  were  not  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vocacy of  Lincoln  or  of  Republicanism  ;  they  were  fierce,  ma- 
licious, vituperative,  and  scandalous  denunciations  of  Judge 
Douglas  personally.  Trumbull  neither  served  Lincoln  nor 
damaged  Douglas.  He  descended  to  the  level  of  Lieb,  Grund, 
and  Carpenter  ;  and  at  this  day  of  intelligence  the  people  of 
Illinois  accept  nothing  on  laith  from  men  of  that  grade. 

In  the  meantime  the  Republican  papers   kept  constantly  be- 
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fore  the  people  the  famous  declaration  of  the  Washington 
Union  : 


Chase,  of  Ohio,  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  Blair,  of  Missouri,  H.  F. 
Douglas  (negro),  and  other  Republican  orators,  were  in  Illi- 
nois urging  their  friends  to  "  kill  Douglas"  now,  or  he  would 
be  President  in  1880. 

The  Danites  were  also  busy.  They  had  candidates  for  Con- 
gress in  all  the  districts.  They  talked  of  Judge  Breese  and 
Judge  Skinner  for  the  Senate.  They  had  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  in  every  district,  except  those  which  were  over- 
whelmingly  Democratic,  and  in  these  districts  they  united 
with  the  Republicans.  In  tho  close  districts  they  were  par- 
ticularly active,  and,  to  their  own  eternal  shame,  succeeded  in 
electing  four  Republicans  to  the  Legislature,  where  by  a 
united  vote  Democrats  could  have  been  chosen.  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  say,  that  the  major  portion  of  these  men  have 
since  regretted  their  conduct,  and  are  now  warm  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  Democratic  organization. 

The  Washington  Union  throughout  all  this  season  continued 
its  wholesale  denunciation  of  Mr.  Douglas.  On  the  3d  of 
September  it  charged  Douglas  with  degrading  the  office  of 
senator  by  addressing  the  people  of  his  own  state  in  defense 
of  his  own  official  conduct,  and  in  opposition  to  Republicanism. 
The  Danites  at  an  early  day  announced  a  "  tremendous  mass 
meeting,"  to  come  off  at  the  state  capital  on  September  Tth  ; 
and  handbills,  printed  in  a  variety  of  colors,  announced  that  the 
"  Hon.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  would  address  the  meeting,"  and  denounce  the  Democ- 
racy of  Illinois.  The  mass  meeting  came  off,  but  beyond  a  few 
hundred  office-holders  and  expectants,  no  one  attended,  not 
even  to  hear  Mr.  Breckinridge  upon  that  subject.  The  use 
of  Mr.  Breckinridge's  name  by  these  disorganizes  was  wholly 
unauthorized.  In  October  following  he  timidly  published  a 
letter  declaring  his  earnest  hope  that  the  Democracy  of  Illinois 
would  sustain  their  regular  nominees,  including  Mr.  Doug- 
las. This  letter  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  as  well  as  an  eloquent 
and  stirring  one  from  Governor  Wise,  were  both  written  and 
published  long  after  tho  Freeport  speech,  the  doctrines  of 
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which  have  been  represented  since  then  as  a  jnstifi cation  for  an 
unmanly  and  vindictive  assault  upon  Mr.  Douglas.  All  honor 
and  credit  to  the  illustrious  Virginian  who,  rising  above  the 
petty  instigations  of  rivalry,  had  the  courage  and  independence 
to  declare  that  he  did  not  desire  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and 
did  desire  the  election  of  Douglas,  the  chosen  leader  of  the 
Illinois  Democracy.  The  Hon.  James  B.  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
also  sent  to  his  Democratic  brethren  of  Illinois  words  of  ap- 
proval aod  of  encouragement.  The  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  was  in  Chicago  during  the  summer,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Danites  to  use  his  name  in  approval  of  their 
proceedings.  This,  however,  was  unjust  to  that  gentleman: 
he  never,  by  word  or  deed,  approved  the  election  of  the  Re- 
publican candidates. 

The  labors  of  the  campaign  were  excessive.  The  weather 
up  to  the  tenth  of  October  was  oppressively  warm.  The  most 
of  Judge  Douglas'  appointments  after  that  date  were  in  north- 
ern Illinois.  Then  the  weather  changed;  a  cold  blustering 
wind,  often  accompanied  with  rain,  continued  until  the  close. 
At  Geneseo  and  I'iock  Island,  where  Mr.  Douglas  spoke  on  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  preceding  the  election,  it  rained  hard  all 
day,  yet  he  was  listened  to  by  thousands,  many  of  whom  had 
come  hundreds  of  miles  to  hear  him.  On  Saturday  night, 
October  31,  he  reached  Chicago  pretty  well  fatigued,  and 
voice  almost  exhausted  from  speaking  so  often  in  the  open 
air,  and  exposed  to  the  heavy  rain.  Sunday  was  a  day  of  re- 
pose, and  one  he  much  needed.  On  Monday  night  he  was 
again  called  out  to  address  a  mass  meeting  in  Chicago,  but  a 
rain  storm  prevented  his  saying  much. 

Tuesday,  at  an  early  hour,  the  city  was  alive.  Throughout 
the  state  an  unusual  excitement  prevailed.  In  Chicago  a  rain 
continued  at  intervals  all  day.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  here 
that  the  Republicans  resorted  to  every  possible  means  in  the 
way  of  secret  circulars  to  injure  Mr.  Douglas  by  representing 
him  as  being  a  Know-Nothing,  and  a  Republican.  All  such 
attempts  failed.  The  fate  of  Lincoln  was  sealed  by  the  discus- 
sion at  Ottawa,  and  nothing  but  a  special  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence could  have  elected  a  Legislature  favorable  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate. 
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It  only  remains  to  add  the  result  of  the  election : 
Upon  the  state  ticket  the  vote  was — 

Fotdov,  IV'jiocrat , 121,609 

Preach         "        122,413 

Average  democratic  vote 122,011 

y,  Danite 6,011 


Total  democratic  vote 127,082 

Miller,  Republican 125,430 

Batemati      "         124,556 

AvcmgR  republican  vote 124,993 

Democrat;?  minority  in  llio  slai-o 2,089 

The  Danite  organs  in  the  state,  after  the  election,  apologized 

and  accounted  for  the  sma'.hiess  of  their  vote,  by  saying  that 

the  great  bulk  of  their  party,  failing  to  see  any  other  mode  of 

"killing  Douglas,"  lull  voted  the  'Republican  ticket  direct. 

The  Legislature j  including  those  holding  over,  stood  thus : 

Senate.  |  Ho  use.  Totala. 

Democrats 14 40 54 

EepubliowiB 11 35 46 

Danites. 00 00 00 

Dr.maci'iitic  ui-ioT-::-,-  on  join'  ballot  3. 

This  was  the  result  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  politi- 
cal contests  ever  had  in  any  state  of  the  Union.  It  was  a 
glorious  personal  as  well.  as  political  triumph  on  the  part  of 
Sir.  Douglas.  It  demonstrated  the  unpurchasable  integrity  of 
the  Democracy  of  Illinois.  It  showed  that  they  were  without 
fear,  and  were  above  price.  It  showed  also,  and  the  fact  was 
creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people,  that  no 
Federal  authority  can  be  successfully  exercised  to  defeat  the 
will  and  power  of  a  free  people. 

The  effort  to  defeat  Mr.  Douglas  did  not  end  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  people  in  November.  It  was  at  once  noised 
about  that  among  the  Democratic  senators  holding  over,  were 
some  who  were  under  no  obligation  to  vote  for  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  who  were  disposed  to  stand  by  the  administration.  The 
Legislature  did  not  meet  until  January.  The  rumours  con- 
cerning the  fidelity  of  certain  state  senators  were  taken  up 
and  vouched  for  by  Republican  newspapers,  and  possibly  found 
believers  elsewhere.  One  federal  officer  in  Illinois  boasted 
that  he  held  blank  commissions  to  important  federal  offices,  in 
which  he  was  authorized  lo  insert  the  names  of  such  Demo- 
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cratio  senators  as  would  refuse  to  vote  for  Douglas.  This 
boast  waa  too  degrading  to  the  administration  to  find  any 
Democrat  in  Illinois  who  would  believe  it.  The  effect,  bow- 
ever,  was  soon  felt.  The  senators  holding  over  were  sterling 
Democrats;  they  did  not  relish  the  free  use  of  their  names  by 
the  Danite  chieftains,  and  they  took  occassion  to  express  their 
sentiments  very  freely  and  decidedly  upon  the  matter.  It  was 
stated  that,  during  the  interval  between  the  election  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  a  politician  of  a  neighboring 
state,  who  had  been  prominent  as  an  outside  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Danites,  found  occasion  to  cross  that  part  of 
Illinois  represented  in  the  state  Senate  by  Captain  Coffee,  one 
of  the  best  and  honestest  Democrats  in  the  west.  The  dis- 
tinguished stranger  stopped  at  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Coffee's 
residence  and  inquired  particularly  after  his  health.  Coffee 
happened  to  be  away  from  home  at  the  time,  and  when  be 
returned  the  landlord  told  him  of  the  visit  made  by  the  "em- 
inent statesman"  from  another  state,  and  of  his  particular 
inquiries  after  Captain  Coffee's  health.  The  answer  was  as  em- 
phatic as  its  purport  was  unmistakable :  he  said,  "When 

calls  here  on  his  way  back,  you  tell  him  for  me,  that  I  am  a 
Democrat,  and  if  he  dare  to  ask  me  to  vote  against  Douglas 
he  may  be  sure  that  either  he  or  I  will  bo  the  worst  whipped 
man  that  ever  saw  the  state  of  Illinois."  Captain  Coffee's 
fidelity  was  never  doubted  by  any  Democrat,  indeed  his  deter- 
mination to  vote  for  Douglas  was  soon  publicly  announced, 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  has  never  returned  that  way 
since  to  hear  any  additional  particulars  touching  Captain  Cof- 
fee's health,  which  it  is  hoped  may  never  be  anything  else  than 
in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

According  to  custom  the  Demo  cratio  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature met  in  caucus  the  night  before  the  organization. 
Douglas  was  nominated  by  acclamation,  and  three  days  there- 
after was,  in  joint  meeting,  re-elected  Cmled  [States  senator. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


J.'i')lL.HTI(!    Al'VAinS. 


Me.  Douglas  was  first  married  on  the  7th  of  April,  1847,  in 
Rockingham  county,  North  Carolina,  to  Miss  Maktha  Denny 
Martin,  only  daughter  of  Col.  Robert  Martin,  of  that  county. 
With  his  bride  be  returned  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  whose 
senator  he  bad  become  but  a  month  previously.  Everywhere 
during  his  tour  he  was  greeted  with  affection  by  his  constitu- 
ents, with  all  the  attention  that  friendship  could  surest,  and 
all  the  respect  which  the  gentleness  and  amiability  of  his  ac- 
complished "bride  could  not  lail  to  inspire.  Her  gentleness, 
and  her  strong  native  good  judgment  were  of  great  service  to 
him  in  many  a  season  of  perplexing  and  troublesome  excite- 
ment. She  made  home  an  abiding  place  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility, where  all  the  associations  were  of  a  refined  and  Chris- 
tian character.  In  extending  hospitality  to  the  multitudes 
who  thronged  her  husband's  mansion,  she  was  judicious  and 
yet  munificent,  She  won  the  respect  of  all  his  friends,  and 
divided  with  him  their  unbounded  admiration.  After  a  happy 
life  of  nearly  six  years  with  a  husband  whoso  interest  was 
the  object  of  her  wordly  life,  she  died  at  his  residence  in 
Washington  City,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1853,  leaving  three 
children,  two  boys,  and  one  girl,  the  lalur  an  infant,  who  sur- 
vived its  mother  bnt  a  few  months.  The  two  boys  are  now 
bright,  active,  intelligent  youths,  and  reside  with  then-  father. 

In  November,  1856,  Mr,  Douglas  was  married  at  Washing- 
ton City  to  Miss  Adele  Cutis,  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Hon.  James  Madison  Cutis,  long  a  resi- 
dent of  that  city. 

DOUGLAS'   PLANTATION  AND  SLAVES. 

In  spoaldng  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  Judge  Douglas,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  and  dispose  of  a  matter 
which  on  frequent  occasions  lias  served  his  political  and  pei'- 
sonal  enemies  with  a  pretext  for  the  most  unscrupulous  abuse. 
That  matter  is  his  "  ownership  of  slaves." 

In  1847,  on  the  day  alter  his   marriage,   Colonel  Martin 
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placed  in  Mr.  Douglas'  hands  a  sealed  package  of  papers. 
Upon  an  examination  of  these  papers  Mr.  Douglas  found 
among  them  a  deed  of  certain  plantations,  including  the  ser- 
vants upon  them,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  deed 
vested  the  title  to  both  land  and  servants  in  him  absolutely. 
He  at  once,  without  one  moment's  hesitation,  sought  Colonel 
Martin  and  returned  him  the  deed,  stating  that  while  lie  was 
no  abolitionist,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  them  in  their  wild 
schemes  and  ultra  views  respecting  slavery,  yet  he  was  a 
northern  man  by  birth,  education  and  residence,  and  was  to- 
tally ignorant  of  that  description  of  property,  and  as  ignorant 
of  the  manner  and  rules  by  which  it  should  lie  governed,  and 
was  therefore  wholly  incompetent  to  take  charge  of  it  and  per- 
form his  duty  towards  it  properly,  particularly  at  a  distance  01 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  where  lie  resided,  and  where  he 
should  continue  to  reside  at  all  times  with  the  people  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much.  He  said  that  he  preferred  Colonel  Martin 
should  retain  the  property,  at  least  during  Ms  lifetime,  and  if 
in  the  meantime  no  disposition  was  made  of  it,  he  could  then 
by  will  leave  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  lie  desired 
it  disposed  of. 

Colonel  Martin  died  on  tlio  25th  of  May,  1848,  leaving  a 
will  in  which  lie  provided  for  the  disposal  of  his  entire  estate. 
In  this  will  lie  recited  the  fact  that  he  had  a  year  previously 
offered  the  plantations  hi  Mississippi,  with  the  slaves  upon  them, 
to  his  son-in-law,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  had  declined  to  re- 
ceive them.  He  then  declared  substantially,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Martha  D.  Douglas,  leaving  sur- 
viving children,  it  was  his  wish  and  desire  that  the  slaves  upon 
those  Mississippi  plantations  should  remain  and  continue  the 
property  of  those  children ;  and  he  willed  this  in  the  firm 
belief  that  the  negroes  would  be  better  off  and  better  cared 
for  as  slaves  in  the  family  in  which  they  had  been  born  and 
raised  than  if  set  at  liberty  and  sent  to  the  free  states;  but 
be  provided,  that  in  the  event  of  his  said  daughter  dying,  leav- 
ing no  surviving  children,  the  negroes  should  be  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  should  be  supported  there  one  year,  at 
the  expense  of  his  estate,  and  then  be  declared  free. 

This  is  the  entire  history  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Doug 
las  became  "  the  owner  of  plantations  stocked  with  slaves;" 
and  of  the  manner  and  the  reasons  by  which  the  ownership  of 
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the  slaves  was  continued  by  their  grandfather  to  the  children, 
after  Mr.  Douglas,  for  the  reasons  given,  had  declined  the  ab- 
solute giil  of  the  entire  property. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  and  just  toward  Mr.  Douglas 
that  this  matter  should  be  stated  clearly  and  distinctly.  At 
the  time  that  Col.  Martin  made  him  the  valuable  present,  Mr. 
Douglas  was  not  blessed  with  an  over  abundance  of  treasure. 
As  a  pecuniary  gift  this  was  of  great  value,  and  in  his  circum- 
stances would,  if  converted  into  money,  have  enabled  him,  by 
judicious  investments  jn  Chicago  and  elsewhere  in  Illinois,  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  princely  fortune.  The  gift  was 
clogged  with  no  conditions.  Ho  was  at  liberty  to  convert 
plantations  and  slaves  into  cash  at  any  moment.  How  many 
of  those  who  have  denounced  him  as  a  slaveholder,  as  being 
the  "  owner  of  human  beings,"  and  tho  "  proprietor  of  human 
chattels,"  would  have  resisted  the  offer  that  he  declined,  is  a 
question  which  the  observer  of  the  general  hollowness  of  abo- 
lition pretensions  will  have  no  difficulty  in  answering. 

A  senator  from  Ohio,  with  a  want  of  taste,  a  want  of  a  be- 
coming sense  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Douglas,  w;\s  shameless  enough  to  introduce  the  mat- 
ter into  a  debate  in  the  Senate.  The  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Wade  on  that  occasion  elicited  the  following  feeling,  touch- 
ing, manly  reply  from  Mr.  Douglas  : 

"  Mr.  President,  tho  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wade]  has 
invaded  the  circle  of  my  private  relations  in  search  of  materials 
for  the  impeachment  of  my  official  action.  He  has  alluded  to 
certain  southern  interests  which  he  insinuates  that  I  possess, 
and  remarked,  that  where  tho  treasure  is  there  the  heart  is 
also.  So  long  as  the  statement  that  I  was  one  of  the  largest 
slaveholders  in  America  was  confined  to  the  abolition  news- 
papers and  stump  orators  I  treated  it  with  silent  contempt. 
I  would  gladly  do  so  on  this  occasion,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  reference  is  made  in  my  presence  by  a  senator  for  the 
purpose  of  imputing  to  me  a  mercenary  motive  for  my  official 
conduct.  Under  these  circumstances,  silence  on  my  part  in 
regard  to  the  fact  might  be  construed  into  a  confession  of  guilt 
in  reference  to  the  impeachment  of  motive.  I  therefore  say 
to  the  senator  that  his  insinuation  is  false,  and  he  knows  it  to 
be  false,  if  he  has  ever  searched  the  records  or  has  any  reliable 
information  upon  the  subject.    I  am  not  the  owner  of  a  slave, 
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and  never  have  been,  nor  have  I  ever  received  and  appropri- 
ated to  my  own  use  one  dollar  earned  by  slave  labor.  It  is 
true  that  I  once  had  tendered  to  me,  under  circumstances 
grateful  to  my  feelings,  a  plantation  with  a  large  number  of 
slaves  upon  it,  which  I  declined  to  accept,  not  because  I  had 
any  sympathy  with  abolitionists  or  the  abolition  movement, 
but  for  the  reason  that,  being  a  northern  man  by  birth,  by 
education  and  residence,  and  intending  always  to  remain  such, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  know,  understand,  and  provide  for 
the  wants,  comforts  and  happiness  of  those  people.  I  refused 
to  accept  them  because  I  was  unwilling  to  assume  responsibili- 
ties which  I  was  incapable  of  fulfilling.  Tins  fact  is  referred  to 
in  the  will  of  my  father-in-law  as  a  reason  for  leaving  the  plan- 
tation and  slaves  to  his  only  daug.Ut  cv,  (who  became  the  mother 
of  my  infant  children),  as  her  separate  and  exclusive  estate, 
with  the  request  that  if  she  departed  this  life  without  surviving 
children  the  slaves  should  he  emancipated  and  sent  to  Liberia 
at  the  expense  of  her  estate ;  but  in  the  event  she  should  leave 
surviving  children,  the  slaves  should  descend  to  them,  under 
the  belief,  expressed  in  the  will,  that  they  would  be  happier 
and  better  oif  with  the  descendants  of  the  family,  with  whom 
they  had  been  born  and  raised,  than  In  a  distant  land  where 
they  might  find  no  friend  to  care  for  them.  This  brief  state- 
ment, relating  to  private  and  domestic-  auai.vs,  (which  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  remain  private  and  sacred),  has  been  extorted 
and  wrung  from  me  with  extreme  reluctance,  even  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  purity  of  my  motives  in  the  performance  of  a  high 
public  trust.  As  the  truth  compelled  me  to  negative  the  in- 
sinuation so  offensively  made  by  the  senator  from  Ohio,  God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  understood  by  any  one  as  being  willing 
to  cast  from  me  any  responsibility  that  now  does,  or  ever  has 
attached  to  any  member  of  my  family.  So  long  as  life  shall 
last — and  I  shall  cherish  with  religious  veneration  the  memory 
and  virtues  of  the  sainted  mother  of  my  children — so  long  as 
my  heart  shall  be  rilled  with  parental  solicitude  for  the  happi- 
ness of  those  motherless  infants,  T  implore  my  enemies,  who  so 
ruthlessly  invade  the  domestic  sanctuary,  to  do  me  the  favor 
to  believe  that  I  have  no  wish,  no  aspiration,  to  bo  considered 
purer  or  better  than  she  who  was,  or  they  who  are,  slave- 
holders. 

"  Sir,  whenever   my  assailants  shall  refuse  to  accept  alike 
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amount  of  this  species  of  property  tendered  to  them,  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  shall  perforin  a  domestic  trust  with 
equal  fidelity  and  disinterestedness,  it  will  he  time  enough  for 
them  to  impute  mercenary  motives  to  me  in  the  performance 
of  my  official  duties." 

The  "  ownership  of  slaves"  has  for  several  years  been  one 
of  the  favorite  themes  upon  which  the  lower  and  more  disre- 
putable class  of  the  opposition  have  loved  to  dilate  in  denounc- 
ing Douglas  to  sympathetic  audiences.  Men  of  respectability, 
even  among  the  abolitionists,  have  ceased  to  discourse  of  it. 
But  in  1858,  in  the  memorable  contest  to  which  a  proper  share 
of  this  book  is  devoted,  the  matter  was  revived  and  assumed 
a  new  and  more  intensified  color  by  men  who,  in  uniting  with 
the  abolitionists  to  accomplish  a  common  end,  felt  compelled 
to  resort  to  fabrications  which  no  honorable  Republican  would 
stoop  to  invent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Illinois  during  that  year  was 
visited  by  several  distinguished  men,  some  of  whom  had  such 
a  profound  regard  fur  the  rights  of  the  South  that  they  sought 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  with  his  negro  equality  doctrines,  by 
the  defeat  of  Douglas.  In  the  list  of  statesmen  who  found, 
during  1858,  a  hitherto  unknown  salubriousnesB  in  the  air  of 
the  northwest,  was  the  Hon.  John  Slidell  of  Louisiana,  who 
being,  as  was  well  known,  or  at  least,  as  it  was  supposed,  a 
friend,  confident,  and  adviser  of  the  President  in  the  days  of 
the  Danite  rebellion,  attracted  by  his  venerable  appearance,  as 
well  as  by  the  classic  purity  of  his  language  upon  the  subject 
ofDouglas'  reelection,  the  especial  regard  of  the  entire  Danite 
faction,  and  of  the  more  numerous  and  respectable  party,  the 
Republicans.  It  was  understood — and  when  we  say  under- 
stood we  mean  that  it  was  openly  declared  by  the  President's 
followers  that  Mr.  Slidcll  was  the  main  instrument  by  which 
certain  changes  in  the  federal  offices  in  Illinois  had  been  made. 
Dr.  Daniel  Beainard,  surgeon  to  the  marine  hospital,  owed 
bis  appointment  to  the  united  and  friendly  exertions  of  Francis 
J.  Grund,  and  Senator  John  Slidell.  Par  noiile  fratrum  ! 
Immediately  after  Mr.  Slidell'a  final  leave  of  Chicago  it  was 
stated  upon  the  streets  and  in  public  places  that  Senator 
Douglas  (then  absent  in  other  parts  of  the  state)  was  not  only 
a  slaveholder,  but  one  that  bad  no  parallel  in  wickednesss,  even 
in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.    "We  will  not  repeat  the  stories  which 
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were  upon  tbe  lips  of  every  one,  because  they  eventually  took 
shape,  and  appeased  i:i  a  public  and  ibrmal  allegation.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  election  the  leading  Republican  paper  in  Chi- 
cago charged  that  Mr.  Douglas  spent  in  riotous  living  an  im- 
mense annual  revenue,  derived  from  his  plantations  in  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  not  content  with  thus  profiting  by  his  property  in 
human  beings — his  equals  in  all  human  attributes — he  ne- 
glected them,  played  them  under  cruel  and  tyrannical  masters, 
who  denied  to  the  poor  slaves  food  enough  to  keep  them  from 
suffering,  and  clothing  enough  to  hides  their  nakedness.  Upon 
this  statement  of  facts,  for  which  the  authority  of  a  distin- 
guished southern  senator  was  claimed,  the  paper  produced  a 
sensation  article,  which  was  extensively  copied  throughout  all 
Illinois  and  the  northwest.  Mr.  Douglas  was  absent  from 
Chicago,  and  did  not  sec  the  charge  until  after  the  election. 
Both  Republican  and  administration  orators  made  the  most 
of  the  horrid  condition  of  "  Douglas' slaves;"  and  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  Mr.  Dou«las  had  intrusted  the  care  and  man- 
t  of  his  children's  estate  was  held  up  to  the  people  as  a 
iokedness,  and  as  a  demon  in  cruelty. 

The  writer  oi  these  pages  heard  the  same  story  repeated  at 
a  Republican  convention  in  Chicago  in  September  or  October, 
1858,  by  one  of  the  persons  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature.  The  candidate  stated  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  facts^.for  they  were  derived  from  a  very  distin- 
guished southern  man  who  had  lately  been  in  Chicago. 

In  the  meantime  the  story  had  reached  New  Orleans,  there 
attracting  much  attention.  The  authors  of  the  story  seemed 
to  have  overlooked  the  possibility  that  there  would  be  ulti- 
mately an  exposure  of  its  want  of  truth.  The  New  Orleans 
Picayune  first  noticed  it,  and  pronounced  it  "  an  election 
canard."  The  Chicago  .Press  and-  Trlbv.no  at  once  r 
as  follows: 

"We  have  only  to  say  that  the  story  came  to  us  from  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Slidell — a  gentleman  of  character  and  influ- 
ence in  this  city — and  he  assured  us  that  he  had  the  statement 
from  Slidell  himself,  duritisr  his  visit-  to  Chicago,  while  the  late 
canvass  was  going  on.  His  name  is  at  the  service  of  any  one 
authorized  to  demand  it." 

The  Democratic  paper  at  Chicago  at  once  demanded  the 
name  of  the  "  gentleman   of  character"  who  had  made  the 
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statement.  Upon  the  streets  the  name  was  publicly  men- 
tioned, but  it  had  not  been  given  up  by  the  Press  and  Tribune. 
At  last  it  was  charged  that  Dr.  Daniel  Brainard,  a  federal 
office-holder,  was  the  man. 

On  the  18th  of  .December  Mr.  Slidell  published  in  the 
Washington  Union  a  denial  of  having  ever  told  Dr.  Brainard 
or  any  one  else  such  a  story.     He  said  : 

.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  either  that  Dr.  Brainard  did  not  make  the 
statement  att-ribotivl  i.o  him  bv  the  Chieiuuo  l'?m  and  Tdl.wr,  or  that- ho  has 
been  f'-uilu-  of  ji  deliliciate  and  malicious  falsehood.  I  have  no  recollection 
of.  >f  Mr.  Douglas'  sin-Vi's;  iL  is  possible   !:iat  1  may  have 

been  asked  if  he  had  any  property  of  that  eescripiion.  If  so,  I  could  only 
have  answered  that  'hey  were  ceiployed  in  cobum-plantinc'  on  the  M^issip.pi 
river  ard—ore  hu  possession  oi.'  a:i  old  and  t'aluoa  l-.oi:d,  James  A.  McHa;- 
ton,  than  whom  a  more  honorable  n;ra  or  better  master  cannot  be  found  in 

On  the  23d  of  December  Dr.  Brainard  addressed  a  note  to 
the  editors  of  the  Press  and  Tribune,  denying  having  ever 
made  the  statements  imputed  to  him.  In  the  issue  of  that 
paper  of  December  24  the  editors  lifted  the  veil  and  exposed 
the  whole  fabrication.     That  paper  said  : 

"We  have  on  two  occasions  promised  that,  whim  called  upon  by  one  au- 
thorised to  ask  the  name  of  Ibe  Sot)lle:iian  who  related  to  us  on  the  author. 
i'"  ,[■  Mr  .iohn  S:i:io'-..  ".I,-  sl.orv  e:  ihe  il'-troaLmeot  ;,1  ,,.r.  l?o.;-lns  slaves, 
we  would  give  it  to  the  public.  Mr.  Slidell  in  his  card  above  makes  no  de- 
mand of  the  kind  :  bill;  as  be  deivaunoos  as  a  falsehood  toe  story  itself,  we 
are  impelled  to  make  the  following  statement: 

"In"  Jul!-  lest,  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Slidclls  visit  to  OliieagO,  one  of  to 
editors  of  th  iss??  of.  Sr 

-■erv  in  the  Ku-h  Vcau'ul  r.-ll.-.j,  in  a  conyorsalior.  mvrtoa  by  the  doctor 
himselE  in  his  own  otiiee,  [hot  Mr.  Douglas'  siuvos  in  the  boulh  were  the 
subjects  of  inhuman  and  disc/raeeful  tronn:-.  L0 

a  faoior  a;  fiiteen  dollars  per  annum  each— that  be,  in  turn  mred  them  nut 
to  Others  in  lots,  and  that  1  hoy  were  ill-led,  over-wo^ed .and  in  every  way 
1  where  they 
are  held  as  adiw-ae,  to  all  si.ive  .,1  h  rs  am.;  the  system  they  support,'  iho 
authority  given  for  these  alleged  facts,  by  Dr.  Brainard,  was  tho  Hon.  John 
Slidell,  of  Louisiana. 

"  At  that  time,  Dr.  Brainard  suis-oshvl  that  the  case  as  stated  was  a  proper 
onefornewsr  r  houll  be  de- 

uou-i-.i  iiilV?'  ■  ■..■■.-.<:  iV:-;- ■■■■.■■-  -'■■■>■  ihs  inhumanity,  .fust  before  election, 
on  the  auth  3las' share  m 

this  matter  witii  con  si  lor  able  severity.  Out  of  the  article  in  which  he  was 
rebuked  this  controversy  has  crown.  ..,.,,         „„j  i,™  „n 

MVo  bad  no  doubt  at  lee  time  tins  otmycrsai.ori  leek  -luce,  and  have  no 

(]  -1  1!1  llis  relation,     Wo 
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believe  him  to  bo  a  soiiilemiui.  at  luasi  lIio  c:|  id  of  .Tohn  Seidell  in  ability 
and  veracity.  If  wo  ai'o  iiiistaliuii  i;i  our  rcmJIociiini,  tint  he  had  tho  par- 
ticulars recited  fro::)  Mr.  flk'urll  himself  ii-a  will  no  doubt  iiiform  us  and  Mr. 
Slidell  from  whom  he  had  them,  iinrl  wo  shall  lhc-i  bo  oqo  step  nearer  the 
author  of  a  talc,  wliieh.  aocorilii:^  to  Mr.  ^li(ujli.'s  l-.tiai  testimony,  ia  falsi!." 

On  December  2-3i.ii  jlrainard  published  another  letter,  in 
which  he  admitted  that  he  had  had  conversations  with  the 
editors  of  the  Republican  paper  about  the  hardships,  etc.,  of 
"Douglas'  slaves,"  but  denied  having  given  Mr.  Slidell  as  an 
authority.  There  the  matter  ended.  The  story  failed  to  ac- 
complish its  original  purpose,  viz.,  to  defeat  Douglas'  election. 
It  resulted  in  obtaining  Mr.  Slidell's  testimony  that  the  slaves 
were  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  "than  whom  a  more 
honorable  man  or  better  master  cannot  be  found  in  Louisiana." 
It  also  resulted  in  a  question  of  veracity  between  two  leaders 
of  Douglas'  active  opponents — the  Republican  editor,  and  Dr. 
Brainard,  a  federal  ohiee-holder.  Upon  the  subject  there  never 
has  been  and  is  now  but  one  opinion  in  Chicago.  Hundreds 
had  heard  the  story  as  published  by  the  Republican  paper,  and 
until  Mr.  Slidell's  letter  of  denial  no  one  had  ever  doubted 
that  ho  had  authorized  it.  This  having  been  the  most  violent, 
will  possibly  be  the  last  paroxysm,  of  abolition  regard  for  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  "Douglas'  plantation  of  human 
chattels."  The  total  failure  of  the  attempt  to  injure  Mr, 
Douglas  before  his  constituents  by  this  malicious  fabrication 
was  but  a  sorry  return  for  the  self-abasement  committed  by 
those  who  participated  in  repeating  the  slander.  Dr.  Brainard 
still  holds  federal  office  in  Chicago.  He  has  never  given  up 
the  name  of  his  authority,  and  the  point  whether  he  did  not 
furnish  Mr.  Slidell's  name  in  the  first  instance  is  involved  in  a 
question  of  veracity  between  him  and  the  Republican  editor. 
The  public  have  never  doubted  on  which  side  was  the  truth. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  the  owner  of  a  vory  large  landed  estate  in 
Illinois.  His  grounds  at  "Cottage  Grove,"  near  the  southern 
limits  of  Chicago,  are  extensive  and  very  valuable.  In  1850 
be  deeded  ten  acres  of  this  valuable  land — worth  possibly  six 
thousand  dollars  an  acre — to  the  Trustees  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, an  institution  organized  under  the  auspices  and  patron- 
age of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Upon  this  land  thus  donated 
has  already  been  erected  a  portion  of  the  University  buildings, 
and  already  a  large  class  of  students,  under  the  direction  of  an 
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accomplished  faculty,  are  receiving  instruction.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  University  was  laid  with  appropriate  honors  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1856,  and  the  ceremonies  were  attended  hy 
an  immense  concourse  of  people. 

In  1856  Mr,  Douglas  disposed  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
on  the  western  limits  of  Chicago,  for  the  round  sum  of 
$100,000.  His  contributions  that  year  in  aid  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  particularly  to  aid  the  Democracy  in  carry- 
ing Pennsylvania,  were  liberal  in  the  extreme.  In  Illinois  he 
was  present  in  person;  he  was  aided  by  Richardson,  Harris, 
McClemand,  Moms,  Marshall,  Shaw,  Smith,  Logan  and  a  host 
of  Democrats ;  and  though  Illinois,  unlike  Pennsylvania,  had 
no  candidate  on  the  national  ticket,  still  when  called  upon  hy 
Douglas  and  his  friends,  gave  to  the  son  of  Pennsylvania  a  free, 
unhought,  and  generous  support — a  support  that  no  expendi- 
ture of  money  could  have  obtained— a  support  given  volunta- 
rily by  intelligent  freemen  to  the  candidates  of  their  party, 
pledged  to  sustain  the  cherished  principles  of  the  Democratic 
platform. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

VARIOUS  MATTERS. 

In  the  spring  of  1 853  Mr.  Douglas  visited  Europe,  and  Spent 
several  months  in  personal  observation  of  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  various  systems  of  government.  He  stayed  a  con- 
siderable time  in  England,  and  though  he  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  being  presented  to  several  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
it  was  done  at  no  sacrifice  of  personal  independence  or  yield- 
ing of  American  principle. 

THE  AMERICAN  COSTUME. 

He  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  was  not 
presented  to  the  Queen  of  England.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending his  success  in  the  one  case,  and  his  failure  in  the  other, 
furnish  a  practical  lesson  of  the  respect  due  to  national  eti- 
quette. . 

When  he  was  in  London  there  were  several  eminent  gentle- 
men of  the  United  States  there  at  the  same  time;  these  as 
well  as  Mr.  Douglas  were  about  to  be  presented  to  her 
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at  the  next  reception.  When  the  time  came,  there  came  also 
the  inexorable  requirement  that  the  Americans  must  put  off 
that  costume  ami  dress  which  is  universal  at  home,  and  put  on 
another  which  is  entirely  discarded  in  their  own  country.  Mr. 
Douglas  protested,  as  did  also  his  countrymen,  but  the  require- 
ments of  royal  etiquette  could  not  be  evaded.  The  alternative 
was  to  submit  to  a  change  of  costume,  or  be  denied  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  queen.  Mr.  Douglas  accepted  the  latter,  and  his 
companions  put  on  the  dress  required  by  the  court ;  they  were 
presented  and  he  was  not. 

Subsequently  he  visited  St.  Petersburg,  and  for  two  weeks 
examined  personally  all  the  public  institutions  of  the  capital, 
and  sought  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manners,  laws  and 
government  of  that  city  and  of  the  empire.  Ho  had  not  made 
known  bis  official  position.  After  this  time  he  left  his  card  at 
the  residence  of  Count  Nesselrode,  and  promptly  received  a 
cordial  and  pressing  invitation  to  that  minister's  palace.  The 
interview  was  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  one;  the  political 
affairs  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe  were  discussed  un- 
reservedly and  with  mutual  gratification.  At  this,  or  a  subse- 
quent interview,  Mr.  Douglas  announced  his  intended  depart- 
ure from  the  city,  when  Count  Nesselrode  inquired  if  he  did 
not  desire  a  presentation  to  the  emperor.  Mr.  Douglas  ex- 
1  the  great  pleasure  such  an  honor  would  be  to  him,  but 
3.  the  difficulty  of  the  "  court  dress."  Count  Nessel- 
rode, alter  some  consultation  upon  this  point,  frankly  told  Mr. 
Douglas  that  he  was  right;  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
entitled  to  be  presented  to  a  monarch  in  Europe,  if  received  at 
all  should  be  received  in  that  dress  in  which  he  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  added  that  if  Mr.  Douglas  desired  to  be  presented  to  the 
emperor  he  could  possibly  arrange  the  interview  within  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  Douglas  thanked  his  distinguished  friend  for  bis  kind- 
ness to  him  personally,  and  also  for  his  manly  and  honorable 
tribute  to  the  dignity  of  American  citizenship. 

The  result  was  that  in  a  few  hours  Mr.  Douglas  was  visited 
by  an  officer  of  the  imperial  household,  with  a  notice  that  he 
would  be  received  by  the  emperor.  Mr.  Douglas  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Baron  Stoeckle,  who  is 
well  known  in  the  United  States  from  his  official  position  in 
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the  Russian  embassy  at  Washington.  The  emperor  was  at 
that  time  celebrating,  at  some  distance  from  St.  Petersburg,  a 
grand  Russian  national  festival,  and  was  reviewing  the  impe- 
rial army.  Accompanied  by  Baron  Stoeckle,  Mr.  Douglas 
proceeded  in  an  imperial  carriage  and  under  an  imperial  escort 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  where  he  left  the  carriage 
and  proceeded  on  horseback  towards  the  position  on  the  field 
occupied  by  the  emperor.  At  a  proper  distance  he  was  met 
by  officers  of  the  imperial  staff  and  conducted  to  the  emperor. 
He  was  the  only  American  present  at  that  magnificent  dis- 
play of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  empire ;  representatives 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world  were  present  to  witness  one  of 
the  grandest  festivals  oi"Rns=iy,  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
imperial  household  and  of  all  the  most  distinguished  individuals 
of  the  empire,  and  yet  into  this  scene  of  royal  magnificence 
Mr.  Douglas  was  admitted  and  welcomed  with  a  frank  cor- 
diality by  the  emperor,  in  the  same  black  suit,  of  cloth  in  which, 
just  be  lb  re  ids  departure,  he  had  visited  Franklin  Fierce. 

The  rule  asserted  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  confirmed  and  ap- 
proved by  Count  Ne.sselrode — the  veteran  diplomatist  and 
most  eminent  statesman  of  Europe — is  the  true  one.  Ameri- 
cans aro  the  only  people  who  are  required  to  put  on  a  mas- 
querade dress  to  obtain  admission  1.0  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  The  rule  that  persons  of  all  nationalities  may 
be  admitted  in  that  costume  in  which  they  would  be  received 
by  their  own  sovereign  is  observed  toward  all  persons  except 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  are  excepted.  An  officer 
in  the  service  of  a  petty  prince  of  a  German  kingdom,  if  pre- 
sented, can  obtain  audience  in  the  same  suit  that  he  would  ap- 
pear in  before  Ms  prince,  but  an  American  will  be  excluded 
unless  he  puts  off  the  dress  in  which  he  was  admitted  to  the 
table  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  puts  on  the 
tinseled  toggery  prescribed  by  authority. 

Against  this  unjust  discrimination  between  his  countrymen 
and  citizens  of  other  nations  Mr.  Douglas  protested,  and 
preferred  a  total  exclusion  from  the  presence  of  royalty  to  a 
submission  to  any  such  degrading  rule. 

Mr.  Douglas  visited  Sebastopol  and  all  the  scenes  shortly 
after  made  historical  by  the  war  then  gathering  in  Europe.  He 
visited  all  the  principal  points  on  the  continent,  storing  his  mind 
with  practical  information    concerning  the   commerce,   laws, 
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and  governments  of  the  countries  in  which  lie  sojourned,  in- 
formation which  lias  since  proved  of  great  advantage  to  him. 
Mis  descriptions  of  whnt  he.  s:;w  in  Europe,  his  conversations 
and  interviews  with  the  "real,  and  illustrious  mon  whom  he 
met  during  his  trip,  are  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive character.  No  one  who  has  ever  enjoyed  an  evening  with 
him,  when  he  discoursed  of  these  things,  has  ever  tailed  in  ex- 
pressing the  delight,  and  gratification  all'orded  l>y  Mr.  Douglas' 
graphic  delineations  of  men,  and  his  charming  pictures  of  scenes 
and  events  in  Europe. 


Mi;.    DOUGLAS    AND    1 

In  1848  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  Illinois  unan- 
imously recommended  Mr.  Douglas  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  He  was  then  but  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation  by  his  abilities 
and  great  success  as  an  orator.  His  services  in.  Congress,  dur- 
ing the  four  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and  his  one 
year's  service  in  the  Senate,  had  recommended  him  most 
strongly  to  a  very  largo  portion  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
as  a  man  possessing  more  of  the  natural  characteristics  of 
Jacksonian  power  and  Democracy  than  any  other  statesman. 

Mr.  Douglas,  however,  was  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Gen- 
eral Cass.  Tlie  doctrines  declared  in  the  celebrated  Nichol- 
son letter  were  doctrines  of  pure  popular  sovereignty.  As  in 
1856,  so  in  1848,  he  preferred  infinitely  a  platform,  embodying 
correct  principles  to  any  personal  honors  or  distinctions.  He 
and  his  friends  were  warm  supporters  of  General  Cass  for  the 
nomination. 

The  result  of  that  convention  is  well  known.  The  names 
of  Buchanan,  Woodbury,  Calhoun,  Dallas,  Worth,  and  others 
were  presented.  The  two-thirds  rule  was  in  force.  On  the 
first  ballot  Mr.  Cass  received  125  votes,  Mr.  Buchanan,  93,  Mr. 
Woodbury,  58,  and  the  other  votes,  making  up  the  aggregate 
of  253,  were  scattered.  Gen.  Cass  lacked  45  votes  of  having 
two-thirds,  and  two  votes  of  a  majority.  On  the  second  bal- 
lot he  received  133,  being  a  majority,  but  still  less  than  two- 
thirds.  The  friends  of  other  candidates  then  seeing  that  the 
distinguished  statesman  of  Michigan  was  the  choice  of  a  ma- 
jority, after  the  third  ballot,  yielded  to  what  was  the  e 
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wishes  of  a  majority,  and  gave  him  on  the  4th  ballot  the 
required  two-thirds  vote,  and  then  nominated  him  by  accla- 
mation. 

In  1852  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  again  recommended  Mr. 
Douglas  to  the  Democracy  of  the  nation  for  the  Presidency 
other  states  did  the  same.  The  Convention  met  at  Baltimore, 
and  having  adopted  the  two-thirds  rule  proceeded  to  a  ballot. 
The  following  ballotings  will  exhibit  the  state  of  the  vote  dur- 
ing the  protracted  contest. 


Douglas,       20 

On  the  next  ballot  Gen.  Pierce  received  283  votes,  and  was 
then  unanimously  nominated.  It  will  be  seen  that  until  the 
49th  ballot  no  candidate  had  received  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  had  Mr.  Buchanan,  or  Mr.  Marcy,  or  Mr.  Cass  ob- 
tained a  majority,  the  friends  of  tho  other  candidates  would 
undoubtedly  have  yielded  their  individual  preferences,  and 
given  him  the  required  two-thirds  vote. 

In  1856  the  ever  memorable  Cincinnati  Convention  met  in 
June.  The  two-thirds  rule  was  again  adopted.  Mr.  Douglas 
bad  been  recommended  by  the  conventions  of  several  states, 
but  as  this  was  the  first  National  Convention  of  the  Democra- 
cy since  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  he  was  more 
solicitous  for  the  adoption  of  a  platform  that  would  approve 
the  principles  of  that  measure  than  he  was  for  the  nomination. 
Ilis  name,  however,  was  submitted  to  the  Convention  by  bis 
friends.  There  were  hut  four  names  before  the  Convention — 
Messrs.  Buchanan,  Pierce,  Douglas,  and  Cass.  The  whole 
number  of  votes  was  296,  of  which  149  would  be  a  majority, 
and  198  two-thirds.  There  were  seventeen  ballotings.  On 
the  first  ballot  Mr.  Buchanan  had  135,  Mr.  Pierce  122,  Mr. 
Douglas  33,  Mr.  Cass  6.  On  the  thirteenth  ballot,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan received  150  votes,  beiDg  a  majority,  and  the  first  time 
that  a  majority  vote  had  been  obtained  by  any  one.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  at  Washington,  and  the  result  of  the  several  bal- 
lotings was  announced  in  that  city  as  soon  as  made.    The 
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Convention  adjourned  that  day  without  making  a  nomination, 
and  when  it  assembled  next  day,  the  Kith  ballot  was  taken 
with  the  following  result :  Buchanan  108,  Douglas  122,  Cass  6. 
Mr.  Buchanan  lacked  thirty  of  the  rajuived  two-thirds  vote. 
The  Convention  was  at  a  "  dead  lock." 

The  eventful  scene  that  toot  place  can  hardly  be  described 
in  words.  A  majority  of  the  delegates  had  expressed  their 
choice ;  had  recorded  their  wish  for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  It  was  true  the  two-thirds  rule  had  been  adopted, 
but  that  rule  was  never  designed  or  intended  to  defeat  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  when  once  dearly  and  unmistakably  as- 
certained and  declared.  The  vote  of  the  states  was  announced 
and  recorded.  The  choice  of  the  majority  was  declared,  and 
there  were  no  questions  asked  whether  that  majority  was 
made  up  of  delegates  from  Democratic  stales,  or  from  states 
hopelessly  in  the  power  of  the  opposition.  It  was  regarded  as 
the  vote  of  the  Democracy  of  the  nation,  a  vote  given  by  men 
in  non-Democratic  states  as  well  as  in  Democratic  states,  with 
but  one  purpose  and  aim,  and  that  was  to  nominate  the  man 
who  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  Democracy  was  the  strong, 
est  candidate  for  the  time.  Mr,  Buchanan's  108  votes  on  the 
sixteenth  ballot  were  given  for  him  as  follows :  from  states 
that  subsequently  voted  for  him  for  I 'resident,  8(3 ;  from  states 
that  voted  for  Fremont,  82.  Mr.  Douglas'  122  votes  were 
given  him — from  states  that  voted  for  liuchanan,  84;  from 
states  that  voted  for  Fremont,  38.  General  Cass  received  the 
vote  of  California.  A  majority  of  the  delegates  representing  the 
Democratic  stales  voted  against  ITr.  Buchanan  on  the  sixteenth 
ballot;  yet,  ho  having  a  clear  majority  of  the  delegates  from 
all  the  states,  after  the  result  of  that  ballot  was  announced, 
certain  proceedings  tool;  place  which  are  thus  recorded  in  the 
official  report  of  the  action  of  the  Convention: 

"Mr.  Preston,  of  Kem-nc'-cy.  said:  .Mr.  President:  A3  one  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  I  have  1"  oo::ie  sdW.osiily  F'dislJeti.  by  !ko  eviiienees  nres?ntcd 
here,  that  it  is  the  wisii  of  this  Convention  1 1 1 ;i L  .binies  ]5:i.?]inua:i  sboi.Ud  be 
the  nominee  for  L':-;<-iu!:i:1:  oi'ihe  Unfed  Stales,  I  beiitr-'.-e  that  Judge  Doug- 
las himself  and  'l.o  fiii-rn:.-  of.'ud:^'  Douglas — avid  when  I  say  this  I  speak 
with  some  f ! c-j±- :■■:■  o  ol  kno'.-.  led;.;e  n\-.  r.h.i  sulijoc' — .1  boiievo  that  ti:o  mentis  of 
lir.  Douglas  will  be  anion;:  the  r'rsi-  to  earn*  forward,  and  in  a  spirit  of  lib- 
era iity  put  an  oi«l  to  the  useless  eontcsr,  I  will  now  j;ive  way  to  too  gen- 
tleman fmiji  lhinois,  the  friend  of  llr.  Douglas. 

"During  Air.  1-restan'  ■-  -  ■  1 1  ■  ■  i  ■  i .  ■  here  were  lend  c>.  ires-do  so  dis;  a  lis  fac- 
tion and  ovies  o\  'No,  no!:    '  Don't  withdraw  I'  '""    " 
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"HereW.  A.  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  arose,  and  waving  his  hand,  there 
was  immtoh'a^e  ami  general  si'eueo.  In  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner 
that  geiitl  in      i  ' 

"Mr.  liichnro'ison.  Mr.  l.ii:side:a  and  aviii''.--:  ■'  ■■  ;■!'  '■-''  ■'■  ('.invention:  l!e- 
fmo  under i-akiQL,-  to  niiviso  auv  e/eiitlomau  on  [his  floor  what  he  ought  to  do, 
1  -msiier  1  l-M  '  J.  have  a  :.i.rv  v.-hiuli  I  owe   10  iuj  cans' iluents,  and  which, 

since  it  is  now  imposed  on   ;ar,:  I  feel  it-  is  duo  to  the  De ■      ' 

friends  of  Stephen' A.  Douodas  that  I  should  discharge. 

the  opinion  oH  olie  ceiitleaicii  as  to  the  oeutesh  1   am  sans w™*™-.™. 

advance  his  interests  or  She  iularoosis  of  l.iio  i:om-am  eaas-,  or  the  mincipios 
el'  the  Demoeratie  party,  by  t'or.tinahia'  him  in  Lhis  contest.  I  wili,  there- 
fore stare  that  1  have  a  disonteh  iron:  .Halioe  Po-.iodas,  whieh  .[  desire  may 
he  permitted  to  be  rend,  and  1.  shall  thou  withdraw  his  name  I'ora  belovc  lac 
Convention.  I  desire  gentlemen,  after  ihat,  to  r.eea.ie  on  ivnao  comse  -i,  ■■.- 
may  deem  it  proper  to 

"The  dispatch  was 


"  '  LETTER   OF   S.   A.   DOUGLAS  TO   W.   A.   EICHARDSON,    OF  ILLINOIS. 

"  'WABHmaiOir,  June  i,  1856. 
"'DearSik:  From  the  tolee.T.aphie  repor.s  in  the  nijW.-pap.L-:-?,  I  iear  that 
an  embittered  star-  of  ieelmo;  is  heme:  ene/enaevod  in  tin;  Convention,  wnieh 
may  endanger  the  harmony  aud  sneers  of  cur  party.  I  wish  you  and  ail 
1117  fVhr.d/lo  hear  in  mind  that  I  have  a  thousand  [hid  mere  anxiety  for  the 
trhuneh  of  oar  pioueij.ies  man  lw  my  own  personal  elevation. 

"  ^i'thewitharav.auelhnvn.unevvili  contribute  to  the  harmanyo:  onr  party 
or  the  success  of  our  cause"  I  hope  you  v.iil  net  hesitate  to  take  the  step, 
lisaoeiahv  it  is  i:iy  Josir?  that  the  ae:.ioa  of  the  ("!.;uveii:ion  will  embody  and 
express  the  wishes,  fa.lmas  aim  miacipies  J.  tie  lhai:o;-::ey  el  the  Repub- 
lic andhenee,  if  Mr.  iheieo  or  Mr.  Ji.ichnmm.  or  .any  other  statesman  who 
is  faithful  to  thi!  great  issue  involved 

I  I         |  ■■that  all  1 

him  two-thirds,  and  then  in  makiea;  his.  nomination  uaaiumeas.     Let  DO  per- 
isideratkras  disturb  the  harmony  er  end  an  act  the  triumph  oi  our 

BDSOS.  Buruelt  House,  l.'ineinnati,  Oiiie.' 

,       ag  of  this  dispateh  was  iuterraptool   by  frequent  aud  tremend- 

oVii  ■ii-.-)l-iu«f     'it  was  some  time  before  order  could  oe  restored.     When  the 
Convention  1  l  announced 

that  they  would  proceed  with  the  seventeenth  ballot." 

On  the  next,  or  seventeenth  ballot,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nom- 
inated unanimously.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  at  once  con- 
ceding tho  justice  of  the  suggestions  in  his  letter,  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  having  received  the  vote*  of  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention ought  to  bo  given  the  required  two-thirds. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1860,  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention of  Illinois,  in  consequence  of  the  call  of  the  National 
Convention  at  an  earlier  day  than  usual,  met  some  months  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  period,  to  appoint  delegates  to  Charles- 
ton.   The  Convention  was  large,  harmonious,  and  included 
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within  its  mcmliurs  (.lie  veterans  who  had  done  service  in  the 
party  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  following  resolutions, 
reported  by  a  committee  of  which  the  Hon.  0.  B.  Ficklin  was 
chairman,  were  adopted  unanimously. 

WjiiUUiAsi,  Tho  iJeiuooral.ia  party  assembled  i.u  national  convention,  in 
June,  185S,  by  the  anai  hi  u  vcre  I  11  lh  l  1  u  li  in  n>-i  --t  ib  m 
die  Union,  adopted  a  platform  o:'  principles,  as  the  only  authoritative  expo- 
sition (if  Democratic  doririucs.  which  ron.ains  unaltered  and  unalterable 
until  the  meeting  o:  l.iio  Charleston  convention. 

Aku  iviiinriAS,  We  have  good  reasons  lor  the  belief,  that  if  wo  depart 
from  the  doctrines  of  thai  p';i-.i'  ■.:;:  '■:■;■:  .':!'■.■::  iKiie;  to  force  upon  the  party 
new  issues  and  tests.  Liu-  iJoinoerrey  of  ';!  o  -owaal  ,.■.;,;.■.;  may  never  be  able 
to  agree  upon  anodicr  platlbrm  o?  [.'riuooilos  '.villi  the  s;;mo  unanimity. 

.A.j'ti  wjn-JiiHAH,  The  I > e m oc- ratio  party  is  i.iio  omy  political  organisation 
which  can  maintain  in  their  parity  l.ho  principles  of  cd'^vcrr.mrat,  Llio 
reserved  rights  of  the  stales,  and  the  ptri)otiihv  of  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution. 

Amu  wiiekkas,  Tho  unity,  integrity,  and  snpromn.ey  of  the  Democratic 
pai'iy  depend  upon  hs  fhirhfol  adiioroniro  to  those  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  we  have  aehu/veiL  so  ni.my  glorious  triumphs,  and  to  which  we 
are  solemnly  and  irrovoeebly  pleilgod.      Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Da'aooraoy  of  Illinois,  in  state  convention  assembled, 
do  reassert  and  affirm  the  Cliichujnl.i  platlbrm.  in  the  words,  spirit,  and 
meaning  with  which  the  same  was  aaoutcd.  tindcrslood,  and  ratified  by  the 
people  in  18Jii,  and  do  reject  arid  utterly  repudiate  all  such  new  issues  and 
tests  as  tho  revival  of  the  African  s!:;-,  e  bad:',  or  a  congressional  slave  code 
tor  the  territories,  or  the  doctrine  that  slavery  is  a  federal  institution  deriving 
its  validity  in  the  several  states  and  territories  in  which  it  exists  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  states,  instead  of  being  a  mere  municipal  insti- 
tution, existing  in  such  states  and  territories  "  under  tie  laws  thercoii" 

Resolved,  That  there  can  lie  no  o.\eeptio:i  to  the  rule  that  every  right  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  must  be  protected  by  law.  in  ail  cases  where  leg- 
islation is  necessary  for  its  protection  and  enjoyment,  and,  in  obc-dienco  to 
tins  principle,  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  (.tniirroNj  to  enact  an  efficient 
law  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves. 

licsotverl.  That  no  con  si  aerations  of  political  expediency  or  pa  rtizan  policy 
can  release  any  member  of  Congress  or  American  citizen'  from  his  sworn  ob- 
ligations of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  or  exeuso  him  for  nut  advocating  and 
supporting  nil  lea>h  I, on  which  may  be  neoo.ssarv  fin-  the  protection  and  en- 
joyment of  every  right  guaraiueod  by  thai,  instrument 

Il'jsokvJ,  Thai:  tho  Democrnile  party  of  la.i  U.hou  is  pledged  in  faith  and 
honor,  by  tho  Cincinnati  plaiibrrn  and  ils  imiorscinont  of  the  Kansus-Me- 
tarasl-ra.  ae'\  to  do  ioilowing  ;:  opositions : 

1st.  That  all  questions  peiiaiuing  to  A'ulean  slavery  in  the  territories  shall 
be  lor  over  banished  from  ih:'  halls  oi'  Congress. 

2d.  That  the  peopio  of  tho  terri  ft  perfectly 

free  to  make  just  such  laws  and  regulations  in  resnect  to  slavery  and  all 
othermattersofloc.il  concern  as  they  niav  determine  tor  themselves,  sub- 
ject to  no  other  hir.ii::: ioas  or  reshirli;;:::;  -l.r.r.  t  :.■■..■,?.  "'neos.-d  hv  the  Consti- 
tution of  file  United  States. 

3d.  That  all  quesiions  ail'eclhig  the  vaiidhv  or  consti'utionality  of  any  ter- 
ritorial enactments,  shall  he  referred  lor  final  decision  to  tho  tiupremo  Court 
of  tho  United  tates  as  the  only  iribunal  provided  by  tho  Constitution  which 
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Resolaal,  Thai  hi  tho  opinion  of  toe  Democracy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Buchanan 
truly  interpreted  l.'ic  Cineimmn  nhHrbrm  in  his  hitter  accepting  tho  presiden- 
tial nomination,  when  ho  sain.  ';  the  people  of  ;i,  territory,  like  those  of  a 
state,  shall  deckle  liir  iheiuschos  iv.lii.-! :n-i-  slave. rv  shall  or  shall  not  exist 
within  their  limits." 

li-jsuiiiiiil,  That  we  tocognheo  tho  paramount  juJii;i':iI  .tntl-.odty  of  tho  Su- 
preme Court  of  tho  United  fii.iitc.-H,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  and  hold 
it  to  be  tho  imperative  duly  of  all  good  ihLlzoiiS  lo  respect  and  obey  tho  de- 
cision of  iliat  tribunal,  unci  to  aia,  by  all  lawful  mom;,  in  carrying  them 
into  faithful  execution. 

Resolved,  Thai,  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  repel,  with  just  indignation,  the 
injurious  and  unfounded  imputation  upon  Ihe  mrog-ity  and  imparri.dily  of 
the  Supremo  Court,  wiueh  is  contained  hi  (.hi!  ojsurr.pt  ion  on  the  part  of  the 
so-called  Republicans  thai,  in  Ihe  Dred  Scott  ease,  l.ial:  augvist  tribunal  de- 
cided against  tjIio  right  of  the!  people  of  tho  territory  to  de'eide  the  slayery 
question  lor  themBab  ■-.  without  giviag  them  an  opporl  unify  of  being  heard 
by  counsel  in  defense  of  their  rijihts  of  sell-;/oycir:.iueni,  and  when  there 
was  no  territorial  law,  enactment  or  iiiet  helbro  tho  eotirt  upon  which,  that 
question  could  possibly  arise. 

Resolved,  That  whenever  Congress  or  the  Leiridalrire  of  any  state  or  terri- 
tory sluHI  make  any  enactment,  or  do  any  act  which  at  tempts  to  divest,  impair, 
or  prejudice!  any  right  which  the  owner  of  slaves,  or  any  other  species  of 
property,  may  have  or  clai:u  in  ai;  terrkory  or  elsewhere,  be  virtue  of  the 
Constitution  or  otherwise,  and  Ilia  party  aggrieved  shah  bring  his  cage  be- 
fore the  Supremo  Con:;  of  fin;  United  Whiles,  the  Democracy  01'  Illinois,  as 
in  duty  bound  "uy  their  obligations  of  fidelity  to  tho  Constitution,  will  cheer- 
ful' .hide  by  the  doeision,  and  use  all  lawful 
means  to  aid  in  giving  jr.  fid!,  etibet  recording  to  its  1  riisj  intent  and  meaning. 

RiS'/bm,  That  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  view  with  itrcipressibie  horror 
am.Untiig nation  ike  murderous  ana  treasonable  conspiracy  of  John  Brown 
and  his  confederates  to  incite  a  civil  insurrceiio:]  in  the  slave  hoidiug  slates  : 
and  heartily  rejoice  that  the  attempt  was  promptly  suppressed,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  law  vindicated,  l.y  ruHiclm.^  upon  the!  conspirators,  after  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  that  just  punishment  which  the  enormity  of  their 
crimes  so  richly  merited. 

Re-oked.  That  the  Harper's   Perry  outrage  was  the  natural  consequence 

and  logical  resu tire    anal  teacl    i  ■  ■..  ..    tin    ir.  oui,h  ■■. -w    ■  ■■ 

explained  and  enforced  j.uthcii  ikdlbr  as,  i  in  can  :!■■.■■■  .  hooka  and  pamph- 
lets, and  in  the  speech.es  of  their  leaders,  in  and  out  of  Congress ;  and  for 
this  reason  an  honest  and  law-abiding  people  should  not  be  Satisfied  with 
the  disavowal  or  d^a.pproval  by  the  lto public,- in  loaders  of  John  Brown's 
acts,  unless  tt  i,  produced 

those  monstrous  eri s,  arid  denounce  all  iiors.cms  who  profess  to  symj    "  ' 

with  nuu-clerers  and  traitor;!,  lamenting  ikoir  hito  aid  v.mir.ca  ■.:■  !., 
ory  as  martyrs  who  lost  (heir  lives  in  a  just  and  holy  cause. 

iifce; ;a!«',  That,  the  delegates  ro;i  resenting  Illinois"  in  tho  Olunleston  con- 
vention be  ina'.rueted  to  yoto  ibr  and  ttso  ail  houorahie  means  to  secure  the 
readoption  of  the   Cincinnati  platform,    without   any  additions  or  subtrac- 

Resohed,  That  no  honorable  man  can  accept  a  seat  as  a  delegate  in  the 
national  Democratic  convention,  or  s'leall  be  recognitor,  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party,  who  will  net  abide  tho  decisions  of  such  convention  and 
support  its  nominees. 

Resolved,  That  we  affirm  and  repeat  the  principles  set  forth  In  the  resolu- 
tions of  tho  last  stale  convention  of  the  Illinois  Democracy,  n-elti  in  this  city 
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on  the  2Jst  (Jay  of  .April,   I  Si'iS.  and  will   riot  hosiiaio   to   apply  those  princi- 
ples wherever  a  proper  caso  may  arise. 

Resolved,  Thai  the  Domonraoy  of  Iho  Siato  of  Illinois  is  r.naiiiiiioi.isly  in 
favor  of  SLcjj-htLi  A.  Douglas  liir  tho  :nsxi-  I'lcskk'acy.  a:  ill  die  (JelegaKs  from 
this  slate  aro  hislrueloil  (0  voio  for  him,  siinl  rnako  is  very  honorable  effort  to 
procure  his  nomination. 

The  Democratic  Slate  Conventions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Iowa,  have  since  adopted  reso- 
lutions substantially  of  the  same  character,  and  in  other  states, 
where  delegates  are  appointed  by  district*,  resolutions  express- 
ing the  same  doctrine  and  instructions  in  favor  of  Douglas' 
nomination  at  Charleston  have  also  been  adopted.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee,  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  in  other 
states  where  no  expression  has  been  made  in  favor  of  any  par- 
ticular person  for  the  presidency,  the  state  conventions  have 
asserted  principles  and  proclaimed  doctrines  so  much  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  Mr.  Douglas,  that  he  and  his  friends 
would  be  somewhat  embarrassed  if  forced  to  chose  between 
them,  in  selecting  the  particular  one  they  would  prefer.  Tho 
resolutions  so  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  Tennessee  Demo- 
cracy in  their  state  Convention  are  resolutions  that  can  be 
adopted  and  as  heartily  and  emphatically  approved  and  sus- 
tained by  tho  Democracy  of  tiie  northwest,  as  they  can  be  by 
those  gallant  Democrats  who  learned  Democracy  from  the 
precept  and  example  of  Jackson  and  Polk. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  ORGANIZATION  IN   ILLINOIS. 

As  has  been  stated  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  there  was  no 
organization  of  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  until  1837.  On  the 
22d  of  July  of  that  year,  the  Legislature  being  then  in  session, 
a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  members  and  other  Democrats 
was  held  at  the  State  House  in  Yandalia  to  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  would  produce  "  concert  of  action"  in  the  party,  and 
to  enable  it  to  combine  all  its  members  airainst  the  strong  and 
united  opposition.  A  call  for  a  state  Convention,  to  meet  at 
Yandalia  in  December  following,  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty  were  selected  to  prepare  and  publish  an  address 
to  the  people  of  the  state.  On  that  committee  were  James 
S  em  pie,  afterwards  United  States  senator,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
James  Shields,  now  of  Minnesota,  John  A.  McClernand,  now 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Robert  Smith,  ex-member 
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of  Congress,  and  other  leading  Democrats.  A  Central  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  five  members  from  each  congressional 
district,  was  also  appointed,  viz :  1st.  W.  A.  Richardson,  J.  W. 
Stephenson,  E.  D.  Taylor,  Newton  Cloud,  J.  D.  Early  ;  2d.  W. 
L.  D.Ewing,  William  Walters,  II.  Smith,  Joseph  Kitchell,  Dr. 
Turney;  3d.  H.  M.  Rollings,  H.  L.Webb,  R.  G.  Murphy,  A. 
M.  Jenkins,  and  S.  M.  Hubbard.  This  was  the  first  Stato 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Democracy  of  Illinois. 

The  Convention  met  in  December,  1637,  and  nominated  J. 
W.  Stephenson  for  governor,  and  J.  S.  Hacker  for  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  candidates  having  both  withdrawn  in  April,  the 
Convention  was  called  to  reassemble,  and  did  reassemble,  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1838.  The  Convention  nominated  Thomas  Carlin 
for  governor  and  S.  H.  Anderson  lor  lieutenant-governor  ;  and 
appointed  as  the  Stale  Committee  V.  Hickox,  John  Taylor, 
Robert  Allen,  John  Calhoun,  0.  K.  Hurst,  J.  S.  Roberts,  and 
David  Prickett.  This  committee,  in  1839,  called  a  state  Con- 
vention, to  meet  in  the  December  following ;  and  on  the  9th 
of  December  the  second  Democratic  State  Convention  in  Illi- 
nois met  at  Springfield,  to  which  place  the  seat  of  government 
had  been  removed.  This  body  appointed  as  the  State  Com- 
mittee, until  the  next  stato  Convention,  E.  D.  Taylor, V.  Hickox, 
James  Shields,  J.  R.  Diller,  M.  Carpenter,  William  Walters, 
and  G-.  R.  Webber ;  and  in  September,  18-11,  they  issued  a 
call  for  a  state  Convention  to  meet  in  December  following. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1841,  the  Third  Democratic  State 
Convention  met  at  Springfield.  Having  nominated  candidates, 
it  renewed  the  state  authority  by  appointing  the  following 
State  Committee:  D.  1>.  Campbell,  James  Shepherd,  and  Gr.R, 
Weber,  of  Sangamon;  James  H.  Ralston,  of  Adams  ;  Thomp- 
son Campbell,  of  Jo  Daviess;  N.  W.  Nunnally,  of  Edgar ;  and 
John  A.  McClcrnand,  of  Gallatin.  A.  W.  Snyder  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor,  and  John  Moore  for  lieutenant-governor, 
Snyder  died  during  the  canvass,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ford,  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  selected  as  the  candidate  in 
his  stead.  The  State  Committee  appointed  by  the  Convention 
of  1841  called,  in  1842,  a  state  Convention  (the  4th),  to  meet 
in  February,  1844,  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention.    It  made  no  change  in  the  State  Committee. 

The  Fifth  Democratic  State  Convention  met  (pursuant  to  the 
call  of  the  committee)  on  February  10,  1846.     It  nominated 
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A.  C.  French  for  governor,  and  Joseph  B.  Wells  for  lieutenant- 
governor.  It  appointed  as  the  Stale  Committee:  J.R.Diller, 
William  Walters,  B.  C.  Webster,  E.  D.  Jones,  Peter  Sweat, 
M.  McConnell,  and  John  Moore.  In  18-17,  a  Convention  having 
met  and  prepared  a  new  C Constitution  for  the  state,  which  went 
into  operation  in  April,  1848,  the  office  of  governor  was  to  be- 
come vacant  on  the  1st  of  January,  1349. 

The  Sixth  Democratic  State  Convention  met  (pursuant  to 
the  call  of  the  State  Committee)  on  the  24th  of  April,  1848, 
and  nominated  A.  C.  French  for  reflection  as  governor,  and 
William  McMurlry  for  lieutenant-govern  or — besides  a  number 
of  candidates  for  other  state  offices.  It  also  appointed  the 
delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  appointed  the  State  Committee:  V.  Hickox,  of 
Sangamon;  E.F.  Sweeney,  of  Warren;  Thomas  Dyer,  of  Cook ; 
James  Bigler,  of  Brown ;  J.  P.  Cooper,  of  Clark ;  P.  D.  Pres- 
ton, of  Gallatin  ;  Robert  Dunlap,  of  Madison  ;  J.  R.  Diller,  of 
Sangamon;  James  Dunlap,  of  Morgan;  H.  E.  Roberts,  of  San- 
gamon. 

The  Seventh  State  Convention  met  (pursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  State  Committee)  April  19,  1852.  It  nominated  J.  A. 
Matteson  for  governor,  and  the  full  list  of  candidates  for  other 
offices.  It  appointed  the  delegates  to  ihc  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, and  selected  as  the  State  Committee  the  following  gentle- 
men— four  from  the  State  at  largo  and  one  from  each  Con- 
gressional District,  via. :  At  large,  John  A.  McClernand,  of 
Gallatin ;  J.  McRoberts,  of  Will ;  C.  Sweeney,  of  Jo 
Daviess,  and  T.  L.  Harris,  of  Menard;  1st  district,  W.  II. 
Snyder,  of  St.  Clair ;  2d  district,  F.  D.  Preston,  of  Jefferson ; 
3d  district,  B.  W.  Henry,  of  Shelby ;  4th  district,  E.  Wilcox, 
of  Kane  ;  5th  district,  M.  W.  Delahay,  of  Green  ;  6th  district, 
James  Sibley,  of  Hancock  ;  Mi  district,  C.  H.  LanpMcr,  of  San- 
gamon. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1856,  the  Eighth  Democratic  State 
Convention  met  (pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  committee)  at 
Springfield.  The  Convention  nominated  W.  A.  Richardson 
for  governor,  and  nominated  ;m  entire  stale  ticket;  appointed 
delegates  to  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  and  selected  the  fol- 
lowing State  Committee :  For  the  state  at  large,  Alexander 
Stame,  and  Charles  H.  LanpMcr ;  1st  district,  F.  W.  S.  Braw- 
ley;  2d  district,  John  Dement;  3d  district,  William  Reddick; 
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4th  district,  Robert  Holloway;  Stli  district,  W.  H.  Carlin; 
6th  district,  Virgil  Hickox;  7th  district,  W.  D.  Latshaw; 
8th  district,  A.  II.  Trapp  ;  9th  district,  S."S.  Taylor. 

The  Ninth  Democratic  State  Convention  mot  (pursuant  to 
the  call  of  the  above  named  eommitleo)  at  Springfield,  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1858,  and  nominated  W.  E.  Fondoy  for  State 
Treasurer  and  A.  0.  French  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  appointed  as  the  State  Committee  the  following 
persons :  At  large,  John  Moore,  C.  H.  Lanphier.  1st  district, 
C.  J.  Horsman;  2d  district,  J.  "W.  Sheahan ;  3d  district,  N. 
Elwood ;  4th  district,  John  McDonald ;  5th  district,  Alex- 
ander  Starne;  6th  district,  V.  Hickox;  7th  district,  S.  A. 
Buckmaster;  8th  district,  0.  B.  Fioktin;  8th  district,  John 
White. 

The  Tenth  Democratic  State  Convention  met  (pursuant  to 
the  call  of  the  above  committee)  at  Springfield,  January  4, 
1 860,  and  appointed  delegates  to  Charleston.  The  Convention 
did  not  nominate  candidates  for  state  officers,  and  by  resolu- 
tion continued  the  existing  State  Committee  in  office,  until 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention  to  bo  held  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  state  offices,  and  an  electoral  ticket. 

That  committee  have  called  the  Eleventh  Democratic  State 
Convention  to  meet  at  Springfield,  on  the  13th  of  June,  to 
nominate  candidates  for  Governor,  Lieutenant-governor,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  State  Treasurer, 
and  Superintendant  of  Public  Instruction,  also  eleven  candi- 
dates for  Presidential  electors — electors  pledged  to  vote  for 
the  nominees  of  the  Charleston  Convention. 

For  twenty-two  years  the  authority  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  has  been  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  from 
each  State  Convention  to  the  following  one. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


As  attempt  has  been  frequently  made  by  tlie  enemies  of 
popular  right  to  show  the  failure  of  popular  sovereignty  by 
pointing  to  the  enormities  and  outrages  perpetrated  by  the 
Mormons  in  Utah.  There  is  no  question  thai,  the  practices  in 
Utah  are  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Union,  and  dangerous 
to  the  moral  and  political  character  of  tlie  republic.  That  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  Mormon  settlements  in 
Utah  are  destined  to  be,  especially  if  weak  and  timorous  coun- 
sels prevail,  a  source  of  great  vexation  and  trouble  to  the 
American  people.  Polygamy  exists  in  Utah,  but  polygamy  is 
not  the  result  of  popular  sovereignty.  Polygamy  existed  in 
Utah  before  the  passage  of  the  territorial  act  of  1850,  and 
polygamy  will  exist  among  the  Mormons  so  long  and  wherever 
they  have  the  political  power.  The  Mormons  are  in  a  majority 
in  Kansas,  they  constitute  so  nearly  the  entire  population  that 
Utah  may  be  regarded  as  a  Mormon  community.  They  have 
peculiar  doctrines,  which  form  part  of  what  they  call  their 
"religious  faith."  They  have  an  ecclesiastical  organization) 
with  its  courts,  tribunals,  ollioers,  decrees,  mandates  and  pun- 
ishments, to  all  of  which  the  people,  as  members  ofareligious 
society,  yield  implicit  obedience.  In  tlie  list  of  powers  claimed 
and  exercised  by  this  ecclesiastical  authority  is  that  of  sum- 
mary divorce,  and  of  sealing  in  marriage.  It  is  by  the  author- 
ity of  this  theocratieal  government,  which  rules  above  and 
independently  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Territory,  that 
polygamy  and  its  attendant  vices  are  encouraged,  fostered  and 
promoted. 

If  Utah  were  a  state,  we  suppose  there  is  no  otie  who  would 
admit  that  Congress  or  the  federal  government  had  the  con- 
stitutional power  or  authority  to  legislate  tor  the  prohibition 
or  punishment  of  polygamy,  or  any  other  crime  of  that  nature 
within  the  limits  of  the  state.  It  would  be  one  of  those  in- 
stances where  the  federal  government  would  bo  restrained, 
by  a  total  absence  of  all  power,  to  interpose  its  authority. 
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The  question  whether  Congress  lias  the  power,  or  having  it 
ought  to  exercise  the  power  of  passing  laws  for  the  prohibi- 
tion, or  for  the  protection  of  particular  institutions  in  the  ter- 
ritories is  one  upon  whieli  there  is,  has  been,  and  possibly  will 
always  be  a  variety  of  opinions.  The  Mormons,  however,  are 
not  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Union  only  because  of  their 
polygamy.  TInit  is  a  social  evil,  which,  however  infamous  and 
dangerous  it  may  be,  is  nevertheless  one  which  is  confined 
within  their  own  territorial  limits,  and  to  their  own  people, 
There  is  a  large  class  of  people  who  seem  to  be  horrified  at  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  some  of  the  states,  and  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  to  that  institution  a  character  as  revolting 
in  many  respects  as  is  attributed  to  polygamy.  Indeed  the 
Republican  party  have  in  their  platform  linked  slavery  and 
polygamy  as  "twin  relics  of  barbarism,"  which  ought  to  be 
rooted  out  by  nil  constitutional  moans.  They  disclaim  all  pi 
pose  of  interfering  with  slavery  in  the  states,  and  we  suppose 
would  be  equally  Ibrbearing  to  polygamy  in  the  same  localities. 
But  against  both  in  the  territories  they  propose  to  wage 
constant  war — an  "irrepressible  conflict." 

These  men  represent  that  in  the  slaveholiling  states,  rn£ 
riage  is  an  institution  unknown  amongst  slaves,  and  that  ownei 
have,  and  exercise  the  power  of  giving  slave  women  to  men 
as  wives,  and  then  of  separating  them,  and  forming  new 
arrangements  by  which  the  husband  of  one  woman  is  trans- 
ferred to  other  women,  and  the  wives  of  certain  men  trans- 
ferred to  other  men.  The  anti-slavery  orators  affect  to  see  but 
little  difference  between  the  moral  slat  lit  us  established  amongst 
slaves,  and  that  existing  under  the  polygamous  institutions  of 
the  Mormons.  Hence,  they  style  them,  "those  twin  relies  of 
barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery,"  »g.:iiost  whose  existence  in 
the  territories  there  must  ever  exist  an  "  irrepressible  conflict." 
The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  any  act  of  Congress  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  the  territories  must  be  void,  but  no  decision 
in  terms  that  such  a  power  exercised  against  polygamy  has 
been  made.  Where  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  is  denied, 
and  where  the  power  to  prohibit  polygamy  is  granted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution,  is  a  question  for  constitutional  law- 
yers to  determine.  The  Democratic  party  unanimously  agree 
that  Congress  possesses  no  such  power  to  prohibit  slavery; 
and  Congress  having  no  power  over  one  of  the  "  twin  relics," 
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it  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  the  party  agree  that  Con- 
gress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  the  other  "  twin  relic."  If 
Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  slavery,  yet  has  the  power 
to  prohibit  polygamy  or  other  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
unless  sanctioned  by  marriage,  then  Congress  may,  we  presume, 
legislate  upon  the  marriage  relations  to  be  preserved  amongst 
all  the  slaves  who  may  be  taken  to  the  territories,  and  if  Con- 
gress  may  legislate  respecting  the  marriage  relations  between 
slaves  in  the  territories,  Congress  will  shortly  find  that,  from 
the  same  source  whence  it  derives  that  authority,  it  can  also 
obtain  the  authority  to  legislate  upon  the  relation  between 
slaves  and  the  white  people,  and  between  slaves  and  their 
owners.  The  ultimate  end  to  which  the  doctrine  of  interven- 
tion by  Congress  with  tbe  internal  affairs  of  the  people  of  the 
territory  must  lead  is  evident.  It  can  not  be  exercised  in  one 
case  without  necessarily  carrying  with  it  an  expression  of 
authority  to  exercise  it  in  all  cases.  The  only  safe  rule  is  to 
abstain  from  tbe  exercise  of  all  doubtful  powers  and  to  leave 
the  people  of  the  territories,  as  long  as  they  remain  faithful  to 
their  political  obligations,  alone  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  no  remedy  for  the  evils  in 
Utah?  Must  these  Mormons  go  on  in  their  works  of  evil 
wholly  unchecked  and  unrestrained  by  any  authority.  To 
these  questions  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  polygamy  is 
not  the  only  crime  which  the  Mormons  commit  against  the 
peace,  law,  and  good  order  of  the  republic.  They  set  up  their 
ecclesiastical  government  in  open  and  direct  hostility  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  they  set  up  the  decrees  of 
their  apostles  as  the  "  higher  law,"  which  it  is  their  duty  as 
well  as  their  pleasure  to  obey,  even  when  the  laws  and  their 
obligations  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  require  a  different 
rule  of  government.  In  short,  the  Mormons,  though  living 
upon  the  soil  of  tbe  United  States,  are  not  of  the  United  States ; 
though  living  nominally  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  that  government  is  not  their  government,  but  their 
government  is  another  established  by  themselves,  of  a  social 
and  religious  character,  to  which  they  submit  in  preference  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  governments.  They  are  a  people 
and  a  government  wholly  independent  in  all  things  of  the  peo- 
ple and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  recognize  no 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  government,  laws  or  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States  to  require  of  them  the  performance  of 
any  duty,  or  abstinence  from  any  acts  made  unlawful  by 
United  States  law.  They  are  in  organization,  sentiment  and 
feeling,  as  much  and  ay  essentially  aliens  to  the  United  States 
as  if  they  resided  upon  the  plains  of  Asia.  A  territorial  gov- 
eminent  was  established  in  1850  for  the  people  of  Utah,  but 
it  was  designed  and  prepared  for  a  people  knowing  no  allegi- 
ance on  earth  save  to  the  American  Union.  It  was  not  in- 
tended for  a  people  who  repudiate  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  declare  themselves  free  and  independent  of  United 
States  authority,  and  claim  for  their  apostles  a  power  civil  and 
religious  far  above  that  of  the  Constitution  and  government 
of  the  United  States. 

The  searcher  after  an  appropriate  remedy  for  the  evils  in 
Utah  will  not  find  a  practicable  or  a  sufficient  one  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  doubtful  power  of  prohibiting  polygamy.  Let  him 
go  further  and  he  will  find  the  primal  cause  for  all  the  abom- 
inations of  Utah,  and  that  cause  is  the  entire  disloyalty  of  the 
people ;  their  utter  repudiation  of  the  American  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  their  total  want  of  political  fidelity.  The  terri- 
torial government  was  designed  for  a  portion  of  the  American 
people;  the  people  of  Utah  are  not  Americans  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  they  arc  a  distinct  race  and  a  separate  people, 
having  no  relations  with  any  other  race  or  people.  They  are 
a  Mormon  people,  who  bid  defiance  to,  and  hold  in  scorn  and 
contempt,  all  other  people ;  their  government  is  a  Mormon 
government,  having  no  relations  of  any  kind,  much  less 
allegiance  to  any  other  government  on  earth.  The  existing 
territorial  government  is  used  by  these  men  only  to  draw 
money  from  the  Federal  treasury- — "  quartering  upon  the  Gen- 
tiles"— and  to  cover  up  and  hide  as  far  as  possible  their  enor- 
mities. The  Act  of  Congress  making  polygamy  a  crime  will 
be  treated  as  a  farce.  The  jurors  and  sheriffs  and  witnesses 
must  be  Mormons.  The  party  accused  of  polygamy  must  be 
indicted  by  a  grand  jury  each  member  of  which  has  from  five 
to  twenty  wives;  he  must  next  be  tried  by  a  jury  each  mem- 
ber of  which  has  a  dozen  wives.  That  will  be  the  practical  ex- 
ecution of  the  act  to  prohibit  one  of  the  twin  relics  of  bar- 
barism, The  barbarians  will  be  the  judges  of  each  other's 
barbarity. 

The  only  practical  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  treat  these 
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.lien  barbarians  as  the  government  would  treat  any  other  na- 
tion of  alien,  who,  settling  upon  American  soil,  would  raise  the 
standard  of  independence,  declare  themselves  a  nation  of  them- 
selves and  free  of  all  allegiance  to  the  government  or  people 
of  the  United  States.  Since  the  Mormons  will  not  become 
American  citizens,  will  not  subject  dandia  to  American 
laws  and  American  authority,  let  the  territorial  government 
be  abolished ;  let  the  Mormons  become  as  all  other  aliens 
would  become,  mere  residents  of  the  territory  which  is  under 
the  exclusive  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  subieot  beyond  all  question  to  the  laws  of  Congress. 

As  long  a-o  as  June,  1857,  Mr.  Douglas  foresaw  the  evils 
to  result  from  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Mormons  to  Ameri- 
canise themselves,  and  he  then  proposed  a  remedy  which  time 
has  proved  to  be  the  only  effective  one.  In  his  famous  speech 
at  Springfield,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1851,  after  having  spoken 
of  Kansas  affairs  and  the  Deed  Soott  decision,  he  thus  referred 
to  matters  in  Utah  : 

Mr  President  I  will  now  respond  to  the  call  which  has  been  made  upon 
„.  i  » ,  "on  S  the  condition  o.  thine,  in  Utah,  and  the  eppropmt. 

'Th.Cfiy'eWtin  w..  orB.ni.ed  under  on.  o,  ....  ....  i-we ,  «  the 

fomnromise  „ 

SSTSt"  i  III    On.ted  State., 

and  eon,.,  "'J*  *  '"."J 

".T.andtc  •" 

stale,  so  soon  V.  due-  ..ouM  uuiobor  ..o  eo:!.:"  ■  onoo.oioi..      1    v  a> 
ceded  on  ,11  h  ,    l"1"',,1R°° 

faith  and  e. 

ton    o  lone 

StCwSi.    ,'     'I    ..    1  -til      l  HeneetneareM 

P°»t«dP'   '  ,,il   „eo,Tofntalt 

U  of  ..SO,  i.alodiuy  Iho  ac.  lb.  .1.0  oieomoalea,  el  .to  id    o.y   0.  1  ...ci 

with  the  b,  iSa..ud 

to-  ..■lellnaion  and  hoe  and  novo  ilioui.elvoa  wo..hy,  .0..00  ...lo  ...id 
...I v.,'        ',. L.  lo  place  o.oOoooo  in  the  rumors 

ore.sed.nd  t,  ,  '  ,*''?,'.,„ 
succeedine  maih  .oca  ■.-.■i.e.  ox.o.ion.o  do.  doolosoo  u  o.o  o  o.  tuu  en- 
tirely dta".*  ,  'S.mCK 
ioed     These  i  1                     1 1                    *tLL>'  Jl°  bd  ° 

let  That  i  11  1  *     ,    i    ™t 

fn.ed.tobe  1°       „„3 

otter  .ot  '.ooseWne  the  eovemment  ot  the  United  State,  a.  the  paramount 

■IfMSXSU,  whe.h„  nativ.  or  r  *£>-?£** 
moas  (and  they  ooo..itn.o  dio  allele  people  ot  the  territory),  are  bound  by 
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horrid  oaths  and  terrible  penal  lies  to  recognise  and  maintain  ike  authority  of 
Brigham  Young,  and  the  government-  of  which  bo  is  the  head,  as  paramount 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  in  civil  a"  well  nsf  religions  rdf'a.ir.s ;  and  that 
they  will,  in  duo  time,  and  under  too  direction  of  Iheir  loaders,  use  all  means 
in  their  power  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United  -State*,  find  resist  its 
authority. 

3d,  That  til,?  Mormon  govevnme'ik  wbh  Brigham  Young  at-  its  head,  is 
now  forming  alliances  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  Lit.ih  and  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritories—- stimulating  tlic  Indians  to  acts  of  hostility — and  organising  bands 
of  his  own  followers,  under  the  name  of  "  I'anf  Les  or  Destroying  Angels,"  to 
prosecute  a-  system  of  robbery  and  murder  unon  American  ellize.ns,  who  sap- 
port  the  authority  of  the  United  Stales,  and  denounce  the  kilhmous  and  dis- 
gusting practices  and  institutions  dl'  tin-  Mormon  government. 

If,  upon  a  full  investigation,  these  rem-osc  illations  shal:  prove  true,  they 
will  establish  the  faef.  thai  the  inhabitants  of  Ufa  It  as  a  community,  are  out- 
laws and  alien  enemies,  unfit  to  exercise  the  right  of  self-government  uuder 
tho  organic  act,  and  unworthy  to  bo  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
when  their  only  object  in  seeking  admission  is  10  interpose  the  sovereignty 
of  tho  state  as  an  invincible  shield  to  protect  them  in  their  treason  and 
Crime,  debauchery  and  iulamy.      (Applause.) 

Under  this  view  of  t.hc  subject.  1  -Link  it  is  ibo  duly  of  the  President,  as 
1 1  ite  11    do  1  11  |  1  1  1     II 

his  followers  fieri!  office-,  and  to  till  their  places  with  bold,  able,  and  true 
men,  and  to  cause  a  thorough  and  searching  investigation  info  all  the  crimes 
and  enormities  which  are  aileged  to  bo  porpetralod  daily  m  that  territory, 
under  the  direction  of  Erigbam  Young  and  his  eo nle derates ;  and  to  use  all 
tho  military  force  neeess:iry  to  prelect  the  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  to  enforce  the-  laws  of  the  land.     (Applause.) 

When  the  authentic  evidence  shall  arrive,  if  il  shall  establish  the  facts 
which  are  behoved  to  exist,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  Congress  to  apply 
the  knife  and  cut  out  this  loathsome,  disgusting  ulcer.  (Applause.)  So 
temporizing  policy —no  Icdl-way  measure  wall  then  answer.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  those  who  Lave,  not  thought  deeply  upon  the  subject,  ib.at  an 
act  of  Congress  prohibiting  murder,  robbery,  polygamy,  and  other  crimes, 
wilii  appropriate  penalties  for  those  offense-,  wouid  ailbrd  adorjuufe  reme- 
dies for  all  the  enormities  oompkimod  e-f  thinpose  such  a- law  to  be  on  the 
statute-book,  and  I  believe  they  have  a  criminal  node,  providing  the  usual 
punishments  lor  the  entire  catalogue  of  crimes,  according  to  the  usages  of 
all  civilized  and  Christian  countries,  with  Ike  exception  of  polygamy,  which 
is  practiced  under  the  .sanction  of  the  .Mormon  ehureh,  but  is  neither  prohi- 
bited nor  authorised  bv  the  laws  of  the  territory. 

Suppose,  I  repeal,  that  Congress  sliould  pass  a  law  prescribing  a  criminal 
code  and  puihsifra  polygamy  among  other  offences,  what  olfeet  would  it 
have — what  good  would  it'do'.'  Would  you  call  oh  twenty -three  grand  jury- 
men with  twenty- 1 lire./  wives  each.  lofuul  a  ;n'll  of  indictment  against  a  poor 
miserable  wretch  for  having  two  wives;  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Would 
vou  relv  upon  twefvenet.lt  isrors  wish  Iwoive  wives  each  to  convict  tho 
same  loathsome  wretch,  fir  having  two  wives?  (Continued  applause.) 
Would  you  expect  a  ;:"■  i  0  uy  composed  of  :  wonty- three  ;l  Dauitcs:'  to  rind 
a  bill  of 'indictment  against  a  brother  ';Daiiite:'  fir  having-,  under  their  direc- 
tion.  murdered  a  Gentile,  as  they  ca'l  all  American  citizens?  Much  less 
would  you  expect  a  jurv  of  twelve  :'  destroying  angels"  to  Ibid  another  :'  de- 
strovinir  anael"  gniitv  of  the  crime  of  murder,  ami  cans.;  him  to  be  hanged 
lor  no  other' o  (Ten  so  than  that  of  faking  the  life  of  a  Gentile  !  No.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  tho  renorfs  we  receive  from  Utah,  Congress  may  pass  wnat 
laws'lt  chooses,  but  you  can  never  rely  upon  the  local  tribunals  and  juriea 
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to  punish  crimes  committed  by  Mormons  '"  that  territory.  Soma  other  and 
mom  effectual  remedy  must  be  riei-iscd  nn. I  implied.  In  my  opinion  the  firat 
step  should  be  the  absolute  and  unconditional  repeal  of  Ihe  organic  act~ 
blottiiiE-  the  territorial  government  out  of  existence— apoa  the  ground  that 
they  are  alien  enemies  and  oudaws.  denying  their  aliogianco  and  defying 
tiie'ao.ihorivvof  the  United  States.      (Immense  applause.) 

The  territorial  troy  eminent  onw  abolished,  -lie  eouii'iy  wemd  revert  to  its 
primitive  condition,  prior  to  the  act  of  ISaO.  "under  the  sole  mid  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,'1  and  should  be  placed  under  the  operation 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  Jifjrh  of  April,  Ht'O.  and  the  various  nets  sup- 
plemental t.iieroLo  ana  amendatory  thereof  "  proyidinp;  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes  against  i.lio  United  Status  within  any  fort,  arsenal,  dock-yard, 
magazine  or  isi  O'iiii.:;  PiACi:  ot;  ursTKia-  07  e<ju\"isv.  u.Ndee  the  sole 
ra,  nxcbURivs  }!.::■■!.«(/(;!■;««  u,'"  ffis  United  Stales.  All  offenses!  agamst  the 
provisions  of  tli  to  he  tried  ant  punished  by  tt.o 

United  States  courts  in  the  states  or  territories  wiiore  the  oifenders  shall  he 
"riBST  APPRBHESi-'n  on-  iu;o::eiir  re:i  TJ;HL."  Tims  it  will  bo  seen  that, 
under  the  pis  .uld  be  "ap- 

prehended and  hrouaht  for  trial"  to  lowu  or  Missouri,  California  or  Oregon, 
or  to  any  other  adjacent  state  or  tcrriioi-.,  where  a  fair  trial  could  he  had, 
and  justice  iidmii-.isv.orsd  impartially— whore  "to  whuesscs  could  he  prelected 
aod  'ihe  judgment  of  the  eottrl  couid  be  carried  into  execution,  without  vio- 
lence 0''  hdiniidalioti.  f  do  not  propose  to  introduce  any  new  principles  into 
our  jurisprudence,  no:'  to  change  lie  modes  of  proceeding  or  the  rules  ot 
practice  in  our  courts.  I  only  propose  to  place  the  district  of  country  em- 
braced within  the  territory  of  'l.Ilah  nailer  the  operation  of  the  same  laws 
and  rules  of  proceed  in;;  Lli-it.  Kansas.  Nebraska,  .Minnesota,  and  our  other  tor- 
Tit  1 1  thi::/   uptime  o  lf      "      lB 

country  emb  -'as  under  d-.e  operation  of  that 

same  s'yslcii.  of  laws,  and  all  trie  offenses  committou  within  the  same  were 
punished  in  the  manner  now  pvoposed:  so  long  as  the  country  remained 
"under  the  solo  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Suites;-'  hut  the 
moment  the  coun'.iv  was  ovaani^od  into  territorial  governments,  witn  legis- 
the  sole  and 
exclusive  iurisdichosi  of  lire  United  Ma'.cs,  within  U'-C 

CWre<?  'for  the  reason  that  it  had  passed  nudcr  anouicr  end  diflorenl  juris- 
diction llonco  if  we  abolish  die  territoria:  t;-ovornii:cii!  of  U:alt,  preserving 
all  existing  rights,  and  place  Die  country  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  Unite..!  Smtcs.  olVcnuers  cm-,  he  apprehended,  and  brought  into 
the  adjacent  states  or  territories,  for  trial  ami  punishment,  m  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  wuieu  obtained,  and  have 
been  u  a  ill  irmly  practiced,  nmior  like-  eireui  listeners  since  1790. 

Tflhe  plan  proposed  siiall  he  found  an  oll'eeiive  and  sdecuaie  remedy  :or 
the  evils  complained  of  io  Utah,  no  one,  no  master  what  his  political  creed  or 
purtizalt  associations,  r.ee.l  be  apni'eheusivc  l"aal  it  will  violfU.es  any  cherishod 
theory  or  constiiut'omd  right  in  regain  ro  the  goveinmeav.  ot  the  territories. 
It  is  a  -rr«:it  misirJre  :e  sumiose  liiet  ah.  li.o  territory  cr  .and  belonging  to  the 
United  States  mus:  r.oacssarilv  be  covemou  liy  tie  fame  laws  and  under  the 
same  clause  of  the  Coust.Lution.  witiioul:  reference  to  tno  purpose  vo  wme:i  in 
is  proposed  to  make  of  it.  "While  all  that 
portion  of  country  which  is  or  shah  bo  set  apart  to  become  now  States,  must 
nccossarilv  he  governed  under  and  consistent  with  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  authorizes  Congress  to  admit  new  states,  r,  noes  not  ioilow  that 
other  territory,  not  intended  to  he  or<rai;isod  and  admitted  into  the  l.niau  as 
states  must  to  governed  under  the  same  clause  of  die  Uonst.hr.ion,  wdh  ad 
the  rights  of  self-government  and  state  equality.     For  instance,  if  we  should 
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pinxtoaso  Vancouver's  Islam:  from  Great  Britain,  for  trie  purpose  of  removing 
all  the  Indiana  from  our  I'aeilie  Lerri  lories,  arid  Iot.u Li n ■;  them  on  that  island. 
as  their  permanent  home.  v.-i~l-  guarantees  that  it-  should  never  bo  setllod  or 
occupied  bf  white  men.  will  it  in;  contended  that  the  purchase  should  be 
made  and  the  island  governed  under  tlio  power  to  admit  new  at  at™,  wdicn 
it  was  not  acquired  for  that  paryose,  or  intended  to  be  applied  to  that  ob- 
ject? Beiug  acquired  Kir  I::dlau  parooses,  is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  as- 
aumo  tluiL  the  power  to  aeci-.h-e  w:ss  derived  from  Lho  Indian  clause,  and  tho 
island  must  neeessa-dl'.' be  "governed  a:idor  am:  consistent  with  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  relates  to  Indian  ail'aira,  Again,  suppose  wo 
deemit  expedient  (o  buy  a  smail  isiand  in  the  Uei;i'e;Tai:ean  or  Caribbean 
sea,  ibr  a  naval  station,  cm:  it  bo  aaid,  with  any  force  or  plausibility,  that  the 
purchase  should  be  made  or  tiie  idaud  gnvorned  under  the  power  to  admit 
new  states?  On  Lho  contrary,  is  it  not  obvious  vl-.ot  the  right  to  acquire  and 
govern  in  that  case  is  derived  from  the  power  ;;  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,"  and  must  be  exercised  consistent  with  that  power?  So,  if  we  pur- 
chase land  for  tons,  arsenals,  or  oLiiev  military  purposes,  or  set  apart  and 
dedicato  any  territory  which  we  now  own  for  a  military  reservation,  it  imme- 
diately passes  under"  ihc  m!ikacy  no-.ver,  and  must  be  governed  in  harmony 
with  it.  So,  iflan:;i;op'.n'oLasi:d:bramait.  iL;r1i-.sti:f^ovoiiiedanderthepower 
to  ooiu  money;  or  if  purchased  for  a  posl-oibce,  it  must  be  governed  under 
the  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads;  or  for  a  cost oai-aor.se, 
under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  ;  or  for  a  court-house,  under  the  ju- 
diciary power.  In  short,  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  under  which  any 
land  or  territory  he  longing  to  tlie  United  States  must  be  governed,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  object  tor  which  it  ■.■.as  acquire;!  ami  the  object  to  which  it  is 
drdiiitel      faj  1  1  I  lie  net  of  Utah   shall  remain  in 

force,  setting  apart  that  country  ibr  a  nowsialc:and  plodding  tiie  faith  of 
the  United  Slates  to  reeeive  it  into  tlio  Union  as  soon  an  it  should  have  the 
requisite  population,  wo  arc  bound  to  extend  to  it  all  the  rights  of  self-gov- 
ernment, agreeably  to  i.iio  eku.;;.-:j  of  riic  Gee  si  it  a 'ion  providing  for  the  admis- 
Sion  of  new  states,  Hence  the  necessity  of  repealing  the  organic  act, 
withdrvning  th    I  It  *  the  Sole  and  ex- 

eiasiye  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stales,  in  order  tin. r  persons  and  property 
may  be  protected,  and  justice  a  a  in.  in  is  t  ere  d,  ami  crimes  punished  under  the 
laws  I'lo.veribc-.l  hv  Congress  ia  such  cases, 

"While  the  power  of  Congress  to  record  the  o'g.mie  act  and  abolish  the  ter- 
ritorial government  oauaoi  be  denied,  tin;  question  may  arise  wdiefher  we 
possess  the  moral  right  of  exercising  the  oo-.vcr,  after  the  charter  has  been 
once  grantt  1       1  L 

is  a  grave  question— one  v.-hiea  should  r.irt  be  decided  hastily,  nor  under  the 
influence  of  passion  or  prejudice.  In  my  opinion,  1  am  free  to  say  there  is 
no  moral  right  to  roper 

eminent  organized  raider  it,  unless  tins  inhabitants  oi'tiui  ierruory,  as  a  com- 
munity, have  done  such  acts  as  amount  to  a  I'.irfoilure  of  ad  vgd-.ts  under  u— 
such  as  becoming  alien  enemies,  outlaws,  disavowing  tla.tr  allegiance,  or  re- 
sisting the  ai.L'uoiilv  of  11  .e  Linited  States.  Taeso  and  kindred  acts,  which 
ive  have  every  reason  to  Leiievo  are  d.'.iiy  perpot rated  -.a  taat  territory, 
would  not  only  give  us  the  nicral  riedd.  but  make  it  our  imperative  duty  to 
abolish  the  territorial  government,  and  place  the  inhabitants  oilier  the  solo 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  tin-  United  States,  to  the  end  that,  justice  may 
icat  vindicated.    _ 

Ihave  thuspresvnrcd  plainly  ami  Iraukly  my  vle^s '■'■■    ■ 

the  evils  and  the  remedy— upon  the  facts  as  they  bar. 

supposed  to  be  substantially  correct.  If  oiiioiai  reports  am,  nutm-atie  infor- 
mation shall  change  or  modify  these  fects,  I  shall  bo  ready  to  conform  my 
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action  to  the  real  facts  as  they  shall  ho  found  lo  exist.     I  have  no  such  pride 

of  opinion  as  will  itches  mr  to  po'sf-vere  I;:  an  cii-jr  or:(j  moment  after  irr; 
judgment  is  convinced.  If.  therefore,  a  belter  plan  ea;i  be  devised — ono 
m ere  consistent  «-i;h  jus'-k'e  y,n:i  sov;ud  iiolioy.  or  more  effective,  its  a  remedy 
for  acknowledged  evils,  I  will  toko  great  picasuro  ii.  adopting  it,  in  lien  of 
tlic  ono  J  have  presented  to  you  to-night 

In  conclusion,  permit  mo  to  present  my  graLcfti!  ac^no-.vleaaemen'.a  f.;r 
your  patient  addition,  and  the  kind  ni:d  respectful  manner  in  which  yon 
have  received  my  remarks. 

Had  the  remedy  thus  in dicated  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  1857  been 
adopted  in  place  of  the  "  war  measures,"  to-day  the  Mormons 
would  have  been  divested  of  that  political  government  which 
serves  them  merely  to  carry  out  more  fully  their  treasonable 
and  disgusting  enormities.  To  that  remedy  the  government 
must  come  at  last,  and  with  a  new  government  in  the  gold  re- 
gions, the  Mormons  will  eventually  be  forced  either  to  leave 
the  country  or  reform  their  code  of  civil  and  political  morals 
to  a  standard  more  becoming  the  age,  and  more  suitable  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

MINNESOTA  AND   OEECON. 

Pending  the  Lecompton  controversy  in  Congress,  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  11th  day  of  January,  1858,  communicated  to  Con- 
gress copies  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
an  application  for  admission  into  the  Union.  It  was  referred 
m  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  On  the  26th 
of  the  same  month  Mr.  Douglas  reported  a  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  have 
the  bill  taken  up,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Kansas  bill  had 
passed  that  he  could  succeed.  Eventually  the  bill  was  taken 
up,  and  passed  with  but  very  little  objection.  The  vote  in  the 
Senate  being,  yeas,  49  ;  nays,  3  ;  and  in  the  House,  yeas,  157  ; 

On  the  5th  of  April  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Committee,  on 
Territories,  reported  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Oregon  into 
the  Union  as  a  State.  On  the  18th  of  May,  the  bill  having 
been  debated  in  the  meantime,  and  the  principal  objection  urged 
was  that  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
prohibited  the  immigration  of  negroes,  the  question  was  taken 
on  Trumbull's  motion  to  postpone  the  bill  till  next  session. 
This  motion  was  rejected,  the  yeas  being,  Bell,  Chandler,  Clay, 
Crittenden,   Durkce,   Pessenden,  Fttzuatrick,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
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Hammond,  Hunter,  Ivei'son,  Kennedy,  Mason,  Trumbull  and 
Wade.  Democrats  0,  Republicans  7,  Americans  3.  The  bill 
then  passed,  yeas  35  ;  nays  17  ;  the  nays  being  the  same  who 
voted  to  postpone,  excepting  Mr.  Chandler,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Mr.  Davis,  ot'Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Texas. 
The  House  did  not  act  on  the  bill  until  the  nest  session,  when 
the  bill  was  passed,  and  Oregon  was  admitted. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recapitulate  the 
action  of  Mr.  Douglas  upon  the'  subject  of  territorial  bills, 
and  the  admission  of  new  states.  When  a  member  of  the 
house  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  bills  to  establish  a  ter- 
ritorial government  in  Oregon,  He  found  that  measure  un- 
acted upon  when  he  entered  the  Senate.  He  voted  for  it  there 
when  it  passed.  He,  as  a  member  of  the  house,  supported  the 
resolutions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  bill  for  her 
admission  into  the  Union.  In  the  house  he  supported  and 
voted  for  the  bills  admitting  Iowa  and  Florida  as  states  of  the 
Union.  On  the  latter  bill  he  made  one  of  his  most  forcible 
speeches  on  a  proposal  that  Florida  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  her  admission  to  abolish  a  provision  in  her  Constitution  lim- 
iting the  authority  for  emancipating  slaves.  He  denied  the 
right  or  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  provisions  of 
any  constitution  adopted  by  a  state.  He  reported  the  several 
bills  respecting  the  admission  of  Wisconsin,  and  voted  for  the 
admission  of  that  state.  He  wrote  the  bills  establishing  the 
territorial  governments  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Washington, 
Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  He  prepared  the  acts  for 
the  admission  of  California,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon,  into  the 
Union  as  states. 

THE   AFRICAN   SLATE  TRADE. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  always  been  decided  in  his  opposition  to  the 
revival  of  the  African  slave  trade.  He  has  been  always  as  de- 
cided in  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  existing,  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide additional  laws  if  necessary  against  that  traffic.  When 
this  matter  was  dismissed  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  an- 
swer to  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Virginia,  thus  expressed 
his  views : 

WASHING  TON,  .-.Ivji,:.;;  2,  ISJU. 
Col,  John  L.  Peyton,  Staunton,  Fa.: 
My  Dear  Sir:    You  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in  your  kind  letter,  for 
which  accept  my  lh,Tn\=.  m  i;s;<u[r±]g  IVi.ir  I  tin  r.iit  concur  ivitli  the  admin- 

U2 
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istration  in  their  views  respecting  the  rights  of  r.ali.;r,ijizcd  citizens,  as  defined 
in  the  "  Le  Clerc  leaer/:  which,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  has  since  been  ma- 
terially modified.  ...  ..    _._i.,. 

Under  our  ('oasftntion  there  oar.  he  no  i'ts.t  distaio'lion  between  '.lie  ri-m.s 
of  native  born  ami  naii.ral^od  oiti/.ons  '.o  claim  Lie  protection  Of  our  gov- 
ernment at  home  and  abroad.  '" 
naturalized  from  all  obligations  which  ho  owed  to  his  native  country,  by 
virtue  of  his  allegiance,  il  loaves  linn  in  the  sad  predicament  of  owing  al- 
legiance to  two  countries,  without  receiving  protection  from  cither— a  di- 
lemma in  which  no  America;:  ci:i?en  suO'.lo  be  placed. 

SuiiVmr  have  von  misarreohended  5iv  ["i;:o:i;  in  rospe::;.  to  l.hc  ;iincan 
slave  trade.  That  question  seriously-  e,is-,urbeu  the  harmony  ol  the  I'anyc-n- 
tkm  which  framed  the  federal  Constitution,  Upon  if  i:!.e  delinks  e.ivido,! 
into  two  parties,  unrhir  circumstances  which,  tbr  a  lime,  rendered  harmeui:- 
ous  ■.icrlou  ho'iolr^s.  The;  one  liomaiiao-.l  the  instant  a:,d  mieoiiditiona)  pro- 
hibition of  the  African    slave   trade,  0:1   moral  and   religions  grounds,  while 

the  other  insisted  that  iL  was  a  iegiiii-iato  c.uumereo,  invoh  r.ft 

sideration  than  a  sound  public  policy,  which  each  staLo  oaght  to  be  per- 
mitted to  determine  :b;-  ilnc-hi  so  ienir  as  it  w;is  sa:iet:o;n;u  by  its  own  laws. 
Each  partv  stood  rcsoiut-.iv  and  m-r.-.ly  by  its  own  pouLion,  or.til  both  became 
mm inced" that  ihis  vexoci  euov.icn  would  bivair  up  tin;  Convention  destroy 
the  federal  Union,  blot  rr.it  ".lie  -lories  of  the  Rcvoiiuioii,  and  tnrofl'  away  al, 
;-=,  ■.|iL.,o:i1;.-J  L-ele-s  some  fair  :.u:.d  j :i hi:  oomin-omjso  could  be  formed  on  the 
common  ground  of  such  mutual  con  cessions  :ls  were  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  their  liberties.  Union,  and  independence.  _      _ 

Such  a  compromise  wi-  criboted  ami  ir:co;a.:o;-atcd  i:.to  Lie  (,o;!Stit.i':iou. 
by  which  il.  was  understood  tliat  tne  Ai;:nj.  shire  '.rade  might  eoiilr.no  a 
legitimate  commerce  in  these  states  whose  laws  sanctioned  it  until  Lie  year 
1808,  from  and  after  which  Lime  Congress  mijfh'.  and  would  prohibit  it  for 
ever  throughout  the  dominion  and  liiniis  of  the  United  States,  and  pass  all 
laws' which  might  become  neecssarv  to  make  such  prohibition  effectual. 
The  harmonv  o;;  the  Convention  was  restored,  and  the  Union  saved  by  t.ns. 
eomoromise,'witiiani  which  tin;  Coasiiluioa  coula  novee  nayo  been  made. 

I  stand  firmly  by  this  oomoromisc  and  bv  al!  the  other  compromises  01 
tV  Cons' huCem.  and  i-hnil  u-e  my  best  oiler's  to  carry  each  and  all  of  them 
into  faithfol  execution,  in  the  sense  and  with  the  understanding  in  which 
they  were  originally  adopted.  In  accordance  with  this  compromise,  T  am 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade,  in  any  form 
and  under  any  circumstances. 

am,  with  groat  respect,  yours  truly, 

B.  A.  DOUGLAS. 


CHAFrER  XXI. 

THE  CINCINNATI  PLATFORM. 

At  no  period  of  his  life  did  Mr.  Douglas  experience  more 
anxiety  than  just  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  Cincinnati 
Convention.  This  anxiety  was  not  produced  by  any  anticipa- 
tions as  to  the  action  of  that  body  respecting  his  nomination 
for  the  presidency.  He  had,  in  obedience  to  an  established 
and  recognized  principle  of  the  party,  introduced  and  carried 
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through  Congress  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  including  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  That  act  had  failed  to  com- 
mand the  votes  of  a  large  body  of  the  Democratic  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  It  had  been  met  by  a  fierce  and  unrelent- 
ing combination  in  the  northern  states,  against  which  the 
Democracy,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  had  been  unable  to 
stand.  The  elections  of  1854-5  Lad  been  most  disastrous,  and 
the  thousands  who  regard  present  defeat  as  more  fatal  than 
the  ultimate  and  successful  establishment  of  a  right  principle 
heaped  upon  him  their  denunciations.  His  anxiety  was  lest 
the  timid  and  temporizing  would  endeavor  in  that  Convention 
to  avoid  or  oppose  a  clear  and  unequivocal  endorsement  of  the 
great  principle  of  self-government  and  non-interference  by 
Congress  with  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  When 
that  Convention  met,  and  when  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
mocracy of  all  the  states,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  indorsed 
that  great  act  of  legislation,  and  proclaimed  that  thenceforth 
Congress  washed  its  hands  of  all  interference  with  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  the  people  of  the  territories— those  inchoate  states, 
as  President  Pierce  styled  them — all  anxiety  was  removed,  and 
once  more  he  had  the  assurance  of  the  Democracy  that  bis 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  right  and  truth  had  received,  as 
well  it  had  merited,  the  approbation  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
nation. 

There  never  was  a  platform  of  the  Democracy  that  com- 
mended itself  more  generally  to  the  approval  of  the  people  than 
that  adopted  at  Cincinnati.  It  commanded  the  approbation 
of  at  least  one  half  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  North.  The 
latter,  however,  could  not  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  De- 
mocracy would  carry  out  that  platform  in  good  faith.  The 
action  of  the  Lecompton  Convention,  the  propositions  for  a 
revival  of  the  slave  trade,  and  for  a  slave  code  for  the  territo- 
ries, have  not  had  the  effect  to  remove  the  doubts  previously 
entertained  by  those  who  questioned  the  honesty  of  the  inten- 
tions of  those  who  adopted  the  Cincinnati  platform.  The 
only  way  in  which  these  doubts  can  ever  be  removed,  and  the 
people  of  the  northwest  again  united  under  a  common  organ- 
ization for  the  protection  and  security  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  is  by  placing  the  administration  of  that  platform  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  known  to  entertain  for  it  a  devotion 
and  an  affection  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  person.  A  good 
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platform  with  candidates  whoso  political  fidelity  is  not  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  the  people  is  one  thing,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  same  platform  with  candidates  who  are 
known  to  the  people  as  men  who,  at  all  hazards,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  will  stand  by  principle,  and  never,  even  to  court 
popular  favor,  abandon  the  established  doctrines  of  free  consti- 
tutional government. 

Since  June,  1856,  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  unremitting  in  his 
defense  of  that  platform.  Ho  stands  upon  it  now,  and  clings 
to  it  as  the  best  exposition  of  political  faith  ever  produced  in 
the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution;  and, 
when  fairly  execute;],  the  snfol.  and  only  reliable  chart  for  avoid- 
ing those  calamities  that  must  ever  attend  any  Federal  legisla- 
tion repecting  African  slavery.  It  is  the  best  and  most  com- 
prehensive declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  States  that  has  ever 
been  put  in  form,  and  there  can  be  no  violation  of  that  plat- 
form that  does  not  equally  violate  the  vested  and  constitutional 
rights  of  the  states  of  the  Confederacy. 

To  the  support  and  maintenance  of  that  platform  ho  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time,  and  expended  his  health  and  per- 
sonal labor.  In  1856,  after  its  adoption,  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  at  Wmhinslon.  regarded  his  report  made 
upon  Kansas  affairs,  on  March  12th  preceding,  such  an  admir- 
able epitome  of  the  principles  of  the  Democracy,  subsequently 
asserted  in  the  Cincinnati  platform,  that  they  had  no  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  it  printed  and  circulated. 
The  doctrines  of  that  report  were  then  deemed  the  best  kind 
of  Democracy,  although  they  declared  that  no  law  or  state 
government  should  be  forced  upon  the  people  that  did  not 
receive  a  sanction  from  these  people. 

In  the  defense  of  the  Cincinnati  platform  all  questions  were 
narrowed  down  to  the  one — the  great  fundamental  principle 
of  the  right  of  the  people  of  every  distinct  political  community, 
which  may  be  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  to  regulate  their  own 
domestic  affairs  and  local  institutions,  free  of  all  interference 
by  other  states,  or  by  the  Federal  government,  and  subject  to 
no  other  restraint  than  may  exist  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  defense  of  this  principle  Mr.  Douglas, 
during  the  recess  of  ISoi!,  prepared  an  elaborate  essay,  which 
was  published  in  the  September  number  of  Harper's  JVew 
Monthly  Magazine.    It  had  not  only  the  extensive  oircula- 
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tion  of  that  popular  publication,  but  soon  found  its  way  through 
an  extra  or  supplemental  edition,  in  pamphlet  form,  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  also  published  extensively  in  the  pub- 
lic journals.  We  are  authorized  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers 
to  republish  that  argument  in  this  volume.     It  was  as  follows  : 

THE  DIVIDING  MKE  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  AND  LOCAL  AUTHORITY. 

[Reprinted  from  Ii:n-i:':i  Mujj.'.iiif,  Si«;letnbt-r,  IKS'.; 

Under  our  complex  system  of  government  it  is  tlis>  first  duty  of  American 
Statesmen  to  >*  Litlivec-n  federal  find  local  au- 

thority. To  do  this  v.'lla  aoeuruey  involves  an  inquiry,  no',  only  mLo  too 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Ibdornl  govern  mo  it  under  t-io  Constitution,  but 
also  into  the  rigiits.  Tiri-v-ik-os,  and  immunities  of1;::.'  people  oL  the  tori-nones, 
as  well  as  of  the  sLnes  eomposine;  ilie  Union.  The  relative  powers  and 
functions  of  the  federal  and  slaw  '  ^  rll  understood 

notion  lor  a 
'irF  s;'"ms  of  Yea-- :  Villi*  :.he  ilisnutaa  estion— hivoiviiie:  the  rm:ht  ot  lae 
people  of  too  Wrilorios  to  savoLm  tho.msolves  in  respeet  to  I  leir  keal  ainnrs 
aad internal  polii.v-  -remains  :l  iVdtml  soa'ee  of  partisan  svrLo  and  soel.onal 
controversy.  Tim  -lolijoid  o-ar.liiaiio:!  ■■  v i ■  i ■. .1 1  v. .is  lormed  :n  lbui  find  has 
assumed  the  name  of  tlio  l:n-ub::om  parly,  is  oased  on  the  theory  Shut  Af- 
rican slavery,  as  it  o::isls  iis  toiseount:-;',  is  an  evil  ofsueh  magnitude— social, 
moral,  and  political— as  to  jastily  and'  require  Lhe  exertion  of  tlio  entire 
power  and  intlaeuca  of  lim  federal  a-ovoamme:,t  :o  the  lid  c>Lleii"  "...at  ,.:.e 
Constitution,  aee.ordim;  to  their  inrormolation,  v.-ili  permit  lor  iis  ultimate 
extinction.     Ill  1  lb  I    I  lpnia  By  tne 

Itepublioan  National  i\nivenl:.on  in  W>?>,  it  is  affirmed: 

"  That  tlio  Const  [lotion  oootei.s  upon  Congress  soveiuij'n  power  over  tne 
If-rir.orios  of  ll-e  "Toili'd  Slates  f.:r  their  r;oYraninefd,  and  to.it  la  the  oxeroisc 
of  tins  riOH'tu-  it;  is  bolt  the  rk-hl  and  Liu  duty  of  C,me.ress  to  prohibit  m  tho 
-enko":"es  ihose  nvi:i  relbv:  of  barbarism,  poiyr;nmy  And  shivery." 

According  t    t      t  I  ] 

eou'dot  brnveci:  freedom  ami  slavery,  free  labor  .and  slave  labor  Pee  states 
ami  slave  slates,  v.- hid 

c-eusioa  iarv  until  tiic  one  shad  b.-eomc  universal  b.y  the  aumhdation  ot  the 
other.  In  the  language  of  the  most  eminent  and  authoritative  expounder 
of  their  political  faith,  .  . 

.,  |;  ■=,-.,.  j...™v,.,.;ii,]..  ronhiet  b.;.sO'J  o: -i..-=.L:i^  and  enduring forces;  and 
:L,  or  lata-,  beeoma  edoer 

entirely  a  slaveboldimr  nation  or  entirely  a  froedabor  nation,  .I'.itlier  tlio 
C'd'on'aio  nee  ti.-iiis  of  rianth  Caroloia.  and  li.e  suaar  plantations  of  Lonisi- 
m  will  akimulelv  on  tided  by  free  labor,  and  Caavksl.au  and  Now  Orleans 
else  the  rye  fields  and 
wheat  field!  «-  ""est  ^'m  be  surrendered  by 

tV'T  farmers  io  slave  ca'dnre  and  to  iho  prod  .lotion  of  slaves,  ana  ..oslon  and 
New  York  become  oneo  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  Ot 

Tn  the  Illinois  canvass  of  1858  the  same  proposition  was  advocated  and 

d  .   auoiiej       '    mr  id  bem  ■    m  these  words. 

"In  my  opinion  it  [Cue  snivel  y  aakatiou]  wnl    n  ■ "    "■■■•'. 

have  been  reached  and  passed.  'A  house  divided  agams:  dsolt  can  not 
stand.'    I  believe  this  government  can  not  endure  permanently  halt  slave 
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and  half  free.  I  do  no!  expect  the  houso  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  Il  will  become  all  one  thing  or  nil  "lie  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  fur: l:c:v  sprr-f^.L  of  it,  and  place  it 
where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  i!  is  in  i.be  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction,  or  its  advoeatos  will  push  Tu'v.jrl  ;i.l  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  ail  the  States— old  us  well  us  now.  North  as  well  as  South." 

Thus  it  will  be  seer.,  that-  under  [he  auspice:!  of  a  nolilical  party,  which 
claims  sovereignty  in  Congress  ova  the  subjeeL  of  slavery,  there  can  he  no 
peace  on  the  slavery  question — no  truce  in  the  sectional  strife — no  fraternity 
belweeu  the  North  and  Houth,  so  long-  as  ".his  C  11:0:1  remains  as  our  fathers 
made  it — divided  into  free  r.ra.;  slave  s'rdos.  will;  the  right  on  the  part  of 
each  to  retain  slavery  so  long  as  it  chooses,  and  to  abolish  it  whenever  it 

On  the  other  ham;,  il  would  he  i;nca:idid  to  deny  that,  while  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  a  unit  in  its  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  [{epublicau  pari;,',  there  are  radical  differences  of  Opinion 
in  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress,  and  the  rights  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  people  of  the  territories  under  the  Federal  Con  s  tit  u  I  ion,  which 
seriously  disturb  its  harmony  nr.il  Ihroatcn  its  integrity.  These  differences 
of  opinion  arise  (rem  the  different  in  tor  are;  a  "lions  placed  upon  the  Constitution 
by  persons  who  belong  to  one  of  -.he  following  classes  : 

./■'■in!. — Those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  nei- 
ther establishes  or  prohibit  sl.ai  ery  in  tins  state;!  or  territories  beyond  the 
power  of  the  people  legally  to  control  it,  but  "  but  leaves  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  reguhuo  1  ',-:r  dome-th;  ir.stitutions  in  their  own 
way,  subject  only  to  the  Con.-- ir.it  ion  of  the  United  States.1' 

Second. — Those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution  establishes  slavery  in 
the  territories,  and  withholds  from  Congress  aad  the  territorial  Legislature 
the  power  to  control  it;  and  who  insist  thai,,  in  the  event  the  territorial  Leg- 
islature fails  to  enact  the  requisite  laws  for  its  protection,  it  becomes  the 
imperative  duty  of  Congress-  to  im.orjjoso  its  n'.-.thorily  aai  furnish  such  pro- 
tection. 

Third. — Those  who,  while  professing  to  believe  that  the  Couslltulioii  es- 
tablishes slavery  in  the  territories  beyond  thu  power  of  Congress  or  the 
territorial  Legislature  to  control  it,  at  the  same  time  protest  against  the  duty 
Of  Congress  to  interfere  far  its  protection  :  but  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Judiciary  to  protect  am;  maintain  slavery  in  the  territories  without  any 
law  upon  the  subject. 

Hy  a  careful  examination  of  !ho  secern:  and  lair;;  propositions,  it  will  bo 
Been  that  the  advocates  of  caa'a  agroa  on  T :  1 ;-  tlm- roller,!  question,  that  the 
Constitution  establishes  slavery  lit  the  territories,  ami  compels  them  to  have 
it  whether  they  want  it  or  nor :  anil  differ  on  if  o  practical  point,  whether  a 
right  secured  by  the  Cmstluirion  shall  he  protected  by  an  act  of  Congress 
when  all  Other  remedies  fail.  The  reason  assigned  (or  net  protecting  by  law 
a  right  secured  by  ".he  Constititfoa  is.  that  it  is  I'.io  duty  of  the  courts  to 
protect  slavery  in  the  territories  whlioM  any  legislation  upon  the  subject 
How  the  courts  are  to  afford  protection  ro  slaves  or  any  other  property, 
where  there  is  no  law  providing  remedies  ami.  iaiposlag  penalties  and  con- 
ferring jurisdiction  ;v.\r:i  the  courts  to  hear  ana  ;h:U;rim:m  the  cases  as  they 


The  acts  of  Congress,  establishing  tlie  several  territories  of  the  United 
States,  provide  thai;  ;"i'ho  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  herein  pro- 
vided for.  both  i\: }}•■■:. I :■(:::  am;  ori-Tfaul,  and  that  of  ILe  t'rohate  Courts  and 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  shall  he  as  .limited  by  law:' — meaning  such  laws  as 
t lie  territorial  Legislatures  shall  from  time  to  time  enact.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  territories  have  just  such  jurisdiction,  and 
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Only  such,  in  respect  to  L-iir,  rig-has  of  persons  and  property  pertaining  to  the 
citizens  of  the  territory  as  the  territorial  Legislature  shall  see  fit  to  confer  ; 
and  consequently.  that  the  courts  ran  iUl".r(i  protection  to  persona  and  prop- 
erty no  further  "than  the  Legislature  shall,  by  law,  confer  the  jurisdiction, 
and  prescribe  the  mucoid,  po:;ahies,  ami  modes  el'  proceeding. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  person  who  believes  liiat  the  Constitu- 
tion confers  the  right  of  protection  in  Lhe  cnjoymeuL  of  slave  property  in 
the  territories,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  peopio  and  of  Liie  action  of 
the  territorial  Legislature.  ;:x.'.  Satisfy  u:s  conscience  and  hip  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution  in  wilnho.kiing  such  Congressional  legislation  as  may  he' 
essential  lo  the  enjoyment  of  such  right  under  the  Constitution.  Under 
this  view  of  (ho  subject  it  is  impossible  to  resist,  the  conclusion  that,  if  the 
Constitution  does  establish  slavery  in  the  territories,  beyond  the  power  of 
tho  people  to  control  it  by  law,  it  is  ;hc  imperative  airly  of  Congress  to  sup- 
ply all  the  legislation  necessary  for  its  protection ;  and  if  this  proposition  is 
not  true,  it  i  ml     results  Lh  it  the  Constitution    neither  establishes  nor 

prohibits  slavery  any  where,  but  loaves  the  people  of  each  state  and  territory 
entirely  free  to  "form  ana  regulate  their  domestic  all'airs  lo  suit  themselves, 
without  the  intervention  of  Coru;:css  or  of  any  ether  power  whatsoever. 

Bui  it  is  urged  with  groat  plausibility  by  ti.ese  who  have  entire  faith  in 
the  soundness  of  the  proposition,  that  ';  n.  territory  is  the  mere  creature  of 
Congress;  that  the  creature  ca:i  not  be  clothed  with  any  powers  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  creator  .  and  thai  Congress,  not  possessing  the  power  Lo  legis- 
late in  respect  to  African  slavery  in  the  territories,  can  not  delegate  to  a 
uy  power  which  if  does  -tot  itself  possess."  _    _ 

This  proposition  is  as  uhtusinlo  as  it  is  fahaolotts.  But  "the  reverse  of  it  is 
true  as  a  general  rule.  Cousrress  cat:,  not  deiogale  lo  a.  territorial  Legislature, 
or  to  any  other  body  of  men  whatsoever,  any  p;:wcr  which,  the  Constitution 
has  ves Led  in  Congress.  In  other  words  :  /■>:;■;/  y-yjur  conferred  on  Congress 
ly  the  Constitution  m-:U  hi  t.o!i<-Ase.d  i;/  Ccwjr^i-  U  'he  r,;i>dc  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution. 

Let  us  test  the  correctness  of  litis  proposition  by  reference  to  the  powers 
of  Congress  as  i.ieiined  iit  the  Constitution : 
"  The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

>'■  To  lay  and  collect,  la.ves,  duties,  imposls.  ami  excises,"  etc. ; 
■;  To  borrow  money  on  ".he  credit  of  tae  United  States;" 
"  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,"  etc. ; 
"  To  estabhsh  a  uuiforn:  rule  of  mauraVaation,''  etc. ; 
"  To  coin  money,  and  rcg'iluto  tl  e  value  thereof;" 
"To  establish  post-olliccs  and  nusL-roiuls ;" 
':  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supremo  Court ;" 
11  To  declare  war,"  etc. ; 
"  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy." 

The  list  aiight  bo  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  powers  conferred  on 
Congress  by  the  Constitution:  but  enough  hr-.s  been  cited  to  tost  the  principle. 
Willi*  he  contended  tla.i  C  impress  cr-.u  dolcaale  any  one  of  these  powers  to  a 
territorial  Legislature  or  to  any  tribunal  whatever  ?  Can  Congress  delegate 
lo  Kansas  the  power  to  "rear.lato  commerce,"  or  to  Nebraska  the  power  "to 
establish  uniform  rules  of  liaLurah/atioiv  or  to  Illinois  the  power  "  to  coin, 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof"  or  to  Virginia  tho  power  "  to  estab- 
lish post-olTees  and  post -roads  J" 

The  mere  statement  of  the  c.ucsllou  carries  with  it  the  emphatic  answer, 
that  Congress  ca.i  not  delegate  anv  newer  wnich  it  does  possess ;  but  that 
every  power  conferred  on  Ccmgre-s  by  the  Constitution  must  be  exercised  by 
Congress  ia  tho  manner  prescribed  in  that  instrument. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  Congress  may  establish  tribn- 
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lials  and  local  governments,  and  invest  them  with  powers  which  Congress 
doss  not  possess  m)h:  can  110L  (.■.vrnT.-a;  under  li;:  Consldulicn.  For  instance 
Congress  may  establish  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Courr,  and  confer  upon 
them  IKG  power  to  hour  ami  di:-,croimo  em.sos.  ;:i;a  :v- -.!.;:■  pr.  I :  -incut?  aItccLh_r- 
the  hie,  liberty,  and  property  of  Llm  ei(i;'.en,  without  iistif  having  the.  power 
to  hear  ami  determine  such  causes,  render  .iuagmeiP.s,  or  re  visa  or  annul  the 
name.     1 1 1 1     i  Crcgn.ss  amy  hishtuie  gov;:  nments  1         l 

eomuosed  oi'au  executive,  jueioral,  aud  Iceislalive  department:  ■  and  may  con- 
ierum,ntho  governor  ::!;  i:l-o  executive  powers  ami  toneiious  of  the  territory 
wthout  having  the  right  to  exercise  any  one  of  those  powers  or  functions 

Congress  may  coaler  upon  the  judicial  department  all  the  judicial  powers 
and  iuaohoiis  o:  Uio  tcrrirory.  witiuvjt  having  tbo  right  to  !io;,r  aud  determine, 
n.  canst-,  or  rc-nacr  a  judgnienl,  or  to  revise  or  iimati  any  decision  made  by  the 
courts  so  established  by  Congress.  Congress  mav  al-.o  coat;-  upon  ike  lois- 
lalivc  deportment  o:'  Ike  b:.rrlto:v  co: :;:;..  leaiskaivo  cowers  which  it  can  not 
itself  exercise,  and  only  such  as  Congr 

turn.  The  powers  whieii  Congress  may  thus  re-eajr  bin  can  not  erecj-riss.  are 
sack  as  relate  re  the  uomosiio  allhirs  and  internal  politv  oi"  tiro  territory '  a  ad 
do  nor  alicet  the  general  welfare  of  the  Eepublic. 

_  'i'his  dividing  line  between  Inderal  and  local  authority  was;  familiar  to  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  clearly  defined  and  distinctly  marked  on 
every  page  of  history  which  records  rhe  great  event?  of  Hat  immortal  strug- 
gle Between  the  American  coionies  and  the  British  government,  which  re- 
salted  in  tbe  establish  meat  of  oar  national  independence.     In  the  beginning 

■■■'  :l ■■'"■.    ■    ■!'■  ■'!■■■   ■!■     In  r  c  'Hi  ■   •■ 

In  all  their  addresses  p;  ;U(.  Cruwn.  and  to  the  Parliament,  ami  to  th.-  peool" 
>:-.  Great;  liv.hikr  os  wcil  J:3  t„  da:  people  of  America,  Liioy  avrr'cd  thatV 
loyal  Brilisji  suh.icefs  !hry  denlored  the  causes  y.lfch  hitched  their  seuara- 
lion  irom  the  parent  country,  iney  were  strongly  and  aileciiouaLelv  attached 
1.:)  .ae  Constitution,  civil  and  political  ius'.itattuns:  and  inrispn  identic  of  Great 
linrtun,  which  they  proudly  claimed  as  the  birth,  right."  of  nii  Englismon,  and 
aesircdto  transmit  iho:u  unimpaired  as  a  precious  letoiev  lo  their  pasi eritv 
For  a  long  series  of  year.;  they  remans! rated  aeamst  the  violation  of  their  in- 
alienable rights  of  scifg; 
p;;'.:'.ioi:ed  ibr  the  retires;;  <;:  taeir  erievances. 

They  acknowledged  ami.  alllrmea  their  allee/ioiice  to  the  Crown,  their  affec- 
tion tor  the  people,  and  their  devotion  to  the  Constitution  of  Groat  Britain, 
at.d  their  oniy  complaint  wns  that  they  yore  not  pcru,itr.od  to  emov  the  ri-iils 
and  privileges  of  seh-govcrnmeuh  i:i  the  mauagcmcnl  o:'  taeir  internal  aiiiurs 
and  domestic  oeuceros,  m  jiecerdan 
and  ot  tae  cjloni.il  charters  granted  by  the  Crown  in  paisuance  of  it     They 

eonoe-aed  (he  right  et'  !hc  Imnerial  go"i  ernn; t.  lo  malro  a.!  laws  and  periorln 

aL  acts  00:10 err. in;;  die  eelonies,  whieii  were  in  tiieir  a. dure  I,;,j,c,-U>>  and  not 
coU,hiuI— wlheh  allheted  the  genera]  vehare  e:  the  hnnnre,  and  did  net  in- 
ter/ere with  tho  "internal  polity"  of  Lie  colonies.  Thrv  recognized  the  right 
ul  tne  lo.por.ai  goveriioeat  to  heelare  war  and  make  ;;e:.oe  ;  lo  coin  money 
and  determine  irs  value:  to  make  treaties  and  conduct  inu-reourse  with 
foroo-m    ton  n  n     be- 

tween eaeh  colony  ana  tiie  parent  coantrv.  and  wito  ihr.i  -a  eom-lri.^-  and  in 
&"  ralth  1  t'i     1     1         t  1     li   1    1   1  11     t    to,i     1  1  in    u 

to  exercise  all  Ike  powers  and  ar.lhoiii.y  wlkeh.  under  our  kederal  Constitu- 
tion, are  delegated  by  ii,e  pe ;;■;..:■:.■  of  th.e  several  iaacs  ie  ;he  ecvernment  of 
the  United  States. 

Recognizing  and  conceding  to  the  Imperial  government  all  these  powers— 
1  wwiiF.  for  ike  rxlonies,  :;y  granting  charters 
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under  which  tho  inhabitants  residing  within  tin)  limit!!  of  any  specified  terri- 
tory might  be  organized  into  n,  political  eomm'.uufy,  with  ;:  government  con- 
sisting of  its  app'ropriale  deprirbccn'.s,  exoouih'e,  legis'.LLiivo,  and.  judicial; 
conceding  all  then;  powers,  the  colonics  emphatically  denied  that  tile  im- 
perial government  had  tnv  righJul  authority  to  irm.iose  tuxes  upon  them  with- 
out their  consent,  or  to  miotic  re  with  their  intoned  polity;  claiming  that  it 
was  the  birth-right,  of  all  H-uglishuiei :  ■  mn.ieuabio  wl  in  termed  into  apolitical 
community — to  exercise  am!  oiL.iov  ah  the  rLe-kl.v.  :.r:v:!i-?c?.  sui  iu;muu!lics 
of  scil-irovorn:nenl  in  respect  to  all  matters  and  things  which  were  local  and 
not  general— int e rn id  and  nut  externa) — eobmiul  and  not  imperial — as  I'ully 
as  if  thoy  were  iniialjilants  of  Knglami,  with  a  fair  representation  in  Par- 
liament. 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  Lathers  of  ihe  devolution  wore  contending,  not  for 
independence  In  the  first  instance,  ij Lit  for  the  i:i.  stimabie  right  of  looal  self- 
government  under  tho  Lrihsh  tYu  islander,  ;  the  right  of  every  distinct  politi- 
cal commun  it  v— dependent-  <:cIor.L(^,  rcrii'.ories,  and  provinces,  as  well  as 
sovereign  states— to  mako  their  own  lecal  laws,  form  their  own  domestic  in- 
stitutions, and  manage  their  own  internal  allahs  in  their  own  way,  subject 
onlv  to  the  Constitution  of  Great  Hrhahi  as  the  paraLLOtjit  Iinv  of  tho  empire. 

Tho  eovernmcnl  of  Great  UriLiilii  had  violated  this  hialieiifdjlo  right  of 
local  self-government  bv  a  long  scries  of  acts  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
'['he  first  serious  point  o:'  controversy  arose  or,  the  slavery  e.tesiion  as  early 
as  .1693.  which  continued  a  hnii.ful  source  of  irritition  until  the  Revolution, 
and  formed  one  of  the  causes  for  tho  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
British  Crown. 

For  more  than  fori  wears  the  I'rovheird  Lcahl;i!';rocf  Vh'ghiia  had  passed 
laws  for  the  protcoLioii  ami.  er.courugcLnenl  of  African  shivery  within  her 
limits.  This  poiiev  was  steadily  pui-siica  until  the  white  Inhabitants  of  Vir- 
ginia became  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  in  view-  of  the  numerous  and  for- 
midst' -lc  tribes  of  Indian  savages  which  surrou  tided  and  tlrearened  Lho  feeble 
white  settiemenis,  while  ship  leads  cf  African  savages  were  being  daily 
landed  in  their  midst.  In  order  to  check  anil  restrain  a  poiiey  which  seemed 
to  threaten  tho  very  existence  of  the  colony,  the  I'roviueial  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  imposing  a  tax.  upon  every  slave  who  should  be  brought;  into 
Virginia.  The  Lu'itish  merchants,  who  were  engaged  in  tiie  African  slave 
trede.  regarding  Lids  legislation  as  injarioiLs  to  t-ieir  interests  and  in  violation 
1  s  m  n   ter    to 

annul  the  obnoxious  h;w  and  protee:  ihcin  in  their  right  Lo  carry  their  slaves 
into  Virginia  and  all  other  liriiish  celeries  which  were  the-  coinuiOLi  property 
of  the  empire — acquired  bv  the  coinnion  blood  lia'i  common  treasure— and 
from  which  a  few  adventurers,  wiio  had  settled  on  the  imperial  domain  by 
his  Majesty's  sufferance,  had  r.o  right  to  exclude  them  or  discriminate  againsi 
their  p'r-operiw  by  a  mere  nroviueial  enactment.  Upon  a  full  consideration 
of  the  subject  the  King  grai  iously  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners; 
and  aeeord'bgh'  issued  pei-emclerv  orders  to  the  royal  govciLLOr  of  Virginia, 
and  to  the  governors  of  all  the  Litter  British  colonies  in.  America,  forbidding 
them  to  sign  or  approve  any  colonial  or  provincial  enactment  injurious  to 
the  African  slave  trade,  unless  such  euectnic-nt  should  contain  a  clause  Sus- 
pending its  operation  untii  his  J.Ltjesly's  pleasure  should  he  made  known  in 
tho  premises. 

Judge  Tucker,  in  his  Aepomiix  lo  .iilr.ehsfome  refers  to  thirty-One  acts  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Virginia,  passed  at  various  periods  from  1662 
to  1112,  upon  the  subieet  of  African  shivery,  showing  conclusively  that  Vir- 
ginia alwavs  considered  ibis  as  one  of  the  questions  l;ilechiLg  her  "internal 
polity,11  over  which  she,  in  connnon  with  the  ott.er  colonics,  claimed  "  the 
light' of  exclusive  legislation   in  their  .Provincial  Legislatures"  within  their 
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respective  limits.  Seine  of  those  act!?,  particularly  those  which,  were  enacted 
prior  to  (lie  year  J.Gi.sO,  were  aviden'.iy  intended  lo  P  ■ster  and  encourage,  as 
well  aa  to  regulate  and  control  African  slavery,  us  one  of  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the  colony.  Tlie  net  of  1  i)'.!l).  and  most  of  (lie  enactments  subse- 
quent to  that  date,  were  as  obvious,; v  designed  to  restrain  and  cheek  I! 
■  wof  eon" 


growth  of  the  institution,  with  the  view  oi"  coniiuiug  it  within  the  limit  of 
the  actual  necessities  of  the  community,  of  its  ultimnto  extinction,  aa  might 
he  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  public  interests,  by  a  system  of  unfriendly 
legislation,  such  ns  imposing  a  tax:  oil  all  slaves  Ici'-cdaood  into  the  colony, 
Wmieh  wnts  increased  and  renewed  ir-ani  time  to  time,  as  occasion  required, 
until  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Many  of  those  acts  r.ever  took  effect^  in 
consequence  of  the  King  withholding  1  :s  assenl.  con  al'ter  the  governor  had 
improved  the  enactment,  in  eases  where  it  contained  ;i  (anus.'  suspending  its 
operation  until  Ids  Majesty's  pleasure  should  no  made  known  in  the  promises. 

In  1172  the  Provincial  .'llcgis.ie.Muo  of  Virginl.),  after  imposing  another  tax 
of  five  per  cent,  on  ah  sieves  imported  into  the  colony,  petitioned  the  King 
to  remove  all  these  vesrniu's  which  Inhibited  his  -Majesty's  governors  as- 
senting to  such  laws  as  might  cheek  bo  very  pernicious  a  commerce  as 
Slavery.     Of  this  petition  .'luuge  Tucker  says  : 

;,The  following  extract  from  e  petition  to  tiie  Throne,  presented  from  tlio 
House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  April  1st,  \"V1,  will  show  the  sense  of  the 
people  of  Viral;,  i.i  on  the  saojeot  of  slavery  at  that  period : 

"  '  The  huporlatiou  i;f  slaves  into  the  o:doay  lisim  Hie  coast  of  Africa  bath 
lone;  been  considered  as  a  trace  of  great,  inhumanity ;  and  under  its  present 
encouragement  we  have  too  lnaoh  reason  to  fear  will  endanger  the  vary  ex- 
istence of  your  Map  sty's  Ante;-  it;an  dominions,'  " 

Mark  tho  ominous  words!  Virginia  '.ells  the  King  of  Kngland  in  1773, 
four  years  prior  to  tine  IS  cola  ration  of  Independence,  that  id?  Mjjesty:s  Ame;'i- 
eati  dominions  ore  i:_  tuinger:  nor  because  of  the  -lamp  duties — not  because 
of  the  tax  on  tea-  not  because  of  his  attempts  to  collect  revenue  in  Ameri- 
cal  These  have  since  been  deemed  sutiieieut  "to  justify  rebellion  and  revo- 
lution. But  none  of  these  tire  re.tbrred  to  by  Virginia  in  her  address  to  the 
Throne— there  being  another  wrong  which,  it:  magnitude  and  enormity, 
so  far  exceeded  these  and  nil  otije:-  causes  oi'  complain',  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  his  .Majesty's  American  dominions  depended  upon!  it !  That  wrong 
consisted  iu  forcing  African  slavery  upon  a  dependent  colony  without  her 
consent,  and  in  opposition  to  :ho  washes  of  her  own  peoplel 

The  people  of  Virginia  n  then  day  did  not  npprecirde  the  ibree  of  tho  ar- 
gument used  by  the  British  merchants,  who  wen;  engaged  in  tho  African 
slave-trade,  and  which  was  afterward  indorsed,  tit  least  i;y  implication,  ay 
the  King  and  his  ministers  ;  that  the  colonics  wane  the  common  property  of 
the  empire— acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure— end  therefore  all 
liriiish  subjects  hat;  da;  rigid:  to  carry  their  sfnyes  into  the  colonies  and  hold 
them  in  delianoe  oi'  the  local  law  ant;  in  contempt  of  the  wishes  and  safety 
of  the  colonies. 

The  people  of  Virginia,  not  being  convinced  by  this  process  of  reasoning, 
still  adhered  to  the  doctrine  which  they  held  in  common  with  their  sister 
colonies,  thai,  it  was  the  bin.') -rigid:  of  nil  freemen— inalienable  when  formed 
into  political  communities — to  exorcise  exclusive  legislation  in  respect  to 
al  matters  pertaining  to  their  interna]  polity — slavery  not  excepted;  and 
lather  than  surrender  juls  goeat  right  they  waTO  prepared  to  withdraw  their 
allegiance  from  the  Crown. 

Again  referring  to  this  petition  to  the  King,  the  .same  lenrned  Judge  adds: 

"This  petition  produced  no  effect,  as  appears  from  tie  lust  clause  of  our 
(Virginia)  ibustitutio::.  where,  among  oilier  aelH  id'  misrule,  the  inhuman  use 
of  the  royal  negative  in  refusing  us  (the  people  of  "Virginia)  permission  to 
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exclude  slavery  from  us  by  law,  is  enumerated  among  the  reasons  for  separ- 
ating from  Great  Britain." 

Tills  clause  in  ilio  Constitution  of  Virginia,  referring  r.o  tho  inhuman  uas 
of  iho  roval  negative,  in  refusing  the  colony  of  Virginia  permission  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  her  limits  bv  lav.',  as  mis  of  the  reasons  for  separating 
from  Great  Britain.  »a>  adopts  I  0:1  Ihe  l-'lh  day  of  dime,  177-3.  thrco  weeks 
and  one  day  previous  to  U10  Doehu-alioe  0:'  Independence  by  the  Continental 
Congress :  and  after  remaining  in  Ibroe  as  a  pari  of  tho  Constitution  for  i> 
period  of  fifty-four  veers,  was  ;c-a:iopto:i.  without  alteration,  l.iy  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed "  tli  0  now  Cons  [-hut  ion  in  IS30,  and  then  ratified  l>y  me 
people  as  a  part  of  the  new  Constitution ;  and  was  again  re -ad  on  led  by  the 
Co: 

the  people  as  11  pari  0:'  the  amended  Coi.stltu-ieii,  ana  at  this  day  remains  a 
portion  of.' the  fundamental  law  of  Virginia — proclaiming  to  the  world  and  to 
posterity  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  sonarming  fro:u  Croat  lii'itain  was  "the 
inhuman  use  of  the  royal  negative  in  refusing  us  (the  colony  of  Virginia) 
permission  to  exclude  slavorv  from  us  by  law  I" 

The  legislation  of  Virginia  on  this  sub'ect  may  he  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  legislative  enaeLments  of  each  ef  ',ho  thirteen  ebonies,  showing  con- 
clusive! v  that  slavery  uas  regarded  by  Lhem  all  as  a  domestic  question  to 
be  regarded  and  dcleimiuori  ay  each  col  ony  to  suit  itself,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  British  Parliament  or  ■'  the  inhuman  use  of  the  royal  nega- 
tive." Each  colony  passed  a  series  of  enact  merits,  beginning  at  an  early 
period  of  its  historv  and  running  down  to  the  commeneemenl  of  the  It  evolu- 
tion, either  prelecting,  regulating,  or  rostrnuilog  .African  slavery  within  its 
respective  limils  and  in  aeeoLahr.ee  with  their  wishes  and  supposed  interests. 
North  and  liouLii  Carolina,  following  the  example  of  Virginia,  at  first  en- 
couraged the  introduction  of  slaves,  until  tiio  number  i 

wants'  and  necessities,  when  they  attempted  to  cheek  ana  restrain  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  the  in  =,t.LL-- tie u,  by  imposing  u  high  veto  of  Laxation  upon  all 
slaves  which  should  lie  brought  into  those  colonies  ;  ami  iinally,  in  17S1, 
.South  Carolina  passed  a  law  imuosing  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  (or 
five  hundred  dollar.-;'.!  (or  every  negro  slave  suosri.p.c-uhy  ir.troduced  into  that 

The  colony  of  Georgia  was  originally  founue::  on  sL;let  anti-slavery  prin- 
ciples, and  rigidly  maintained  tins  policy  for  a  series  oi:  years,  until  the 
inhabitants  became  convinced  by  expedience  that,  with  their  climate  and 
productions,  slave  la.har,  if  no:  essential  to  their  existence,  would  prove  bene- 
ficial ana  useful  to  their  material  hiLorosts.  Maryland  and  Delaware  proieotea 
ami  regulaled  African  si :;-,  ere  as  one  of  their  amnestic  institutions.  Penn- 
svlvania.  under  the  advice  of  William  Pent:,  suhstLti.led  fourteen  years'  ser- 
vice and  perpetual  adscript  to  the  soli  for  hereditary  slavery,  and  atleniptetl 
to  legislate,  not  for  the  in'.al  abolition  of  slavery,  but  for  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage among  slaves,  ami  lor  their  [  m  1;  .:.  rem,  :•"■:,    

and  Connecticut  reeogfii/cd  African  slavery  as  a  domestic  institution  lawfully 
existing  within  their  respective  limits,  and  passed  the  requisite  laws  for  its 
control  and  regulation. 

Rhode  Island  provided  bv  law  thai  no  slave  should  servo  more  than  ten 
years  at  the  eud  of  which  time  he  was  to  ho  set  free  :  ami  if  the  master 
should  refuse  to  let  him  go  free,  or  sold  him  elsewhere  for  a  longer  period  of 
service,  he  was  subject  10  a.  nonahy  of  f  irt.v  pounds,  which  was  supposed  at 
that  period  to  he  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  slave. 

Massachusetts  imnosea  hea'.  v  taxes  upon  all  slaves  brought  into  the  eo.- 
ony,  and  provided  in  sunn:  instances  for  sending  die  slaves  bach  to  their  na- 
tive land;  and  finally  prohibited  iho  introduction  of  any  more  slaves  into  the 
colony  under  any  circumstances. 
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When  New  Hampshire  passer;  laws  which  were  designed  to  prevent  the 
introduction  o"  sny  more  slaves,  the  hirilish  cabinet  issued  the  following  or- 
cor  to  (Governor  V.'orirworth :  "  You  are  not  La  give  your  assent  to,  or  pass 
:>.r.y  lav.-  imposing  duties  i: pon  negroes  imported  into  In'ow  Hampshire." 

While  the  legislation  of  the  several  colonies  exhibits  d;Ssirji;U:riL-.y  of  views, 
founded  on  a  diversity  of  interosis,  on  (lis  merit  is  and  policy  of  slavery,  it 
shows  conclusively  Ilia;  they  all  regarded  h  as  a  dome.s!ic  question  afreet.ing 
their  internal  polity  in  respect  ro  ',i  hich  they  were  entitled  to  a.  full  and  ex- 
clusive power  of  legislation  in  the  several  provincial  Legislatures.  Tor  a 
few  years  immediately  pre ;:e '.ling  the  Anierieat:  Revolution  the  African  slave- 
trade  was  ei.eo-.n;:  j.'i]  ami  sllmub.red  I ■  ■. -  the  l.lriii.sh  government  and  carried 

on  with  more  vigor  b\  the  llnglish  chan's  Ihan  a.t  at  any  other  period  in 

the  history  of  the  colonies  ;  anil  this  h'ict,  taken  in  eonrioefion  with  the  ex- 
traordinary claim  asserted  in  the  memorable  preamble  to  the  act  repealing 
the  stamp  duties,  that  ■'■  i'ariiauicut  uossesseu  the  right  to  hint}  the  colonies 
in  all  cases,  whatever, ;:  not  only  in  respect  to  all  matters  affecting  the  gene- 
ral weltaro  of  The  empire,  hat  also  in  regard  to  the  domestic  relations  and  in- 
ternal policy  of  the  colony— produced  a  uowerfhl  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  colonists,  and  imparted  peculiar  ] prominence  to  the  principle  involved 


le  enactments  by  the  several  colomird  legislatures:  calculated  ami 
designed  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  increase  of  slaves:  and,  on  the  other 
ham;,  the  orders  issued  by  t'.e  Cr;iy.:i  i:isu'ue-.i:-.a  the  eoio:iiai  go'.'  n;o:s  not 
to  sign  or  pcrmh.  eny  iogslr.livc  eae.etir.ejit.  prop.  \',yw.[  er  iuyarious  to  the  African 
slave  trade,  unless  such  enactment  shon'd  contain  a  r-hiuse  suspending  its. 
operation  until  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  made  known  in  the  premise? ;  or. 
ui  other  words,  until  tiie  king  should  have  an  opportuni'y  of  annulling  the 
acts  of  the  colonial  Legislatures  by  the  ■'  inhuman  use  of  the  local  negative/' 

'  hu.s.  the  policy  i .■  on  I    c  ■  lav.  r,  o   ■■■'!■  e  bad  a  ■  I  a  direct 

antagonism  to  that  of  tin.:  Britirdi  government :  and  this  anlagonisni  not  only 

added  to  the  importr.ncc.  of  the  principle  of    I  sell       vorm'iii  nl    in  the  coi- 

onies,  but  produced  a  general  concurrence  of  oeinion  and  action  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  slavorv  in  the  proceedings  of  ihe  Cenliuental  Congress,  which 
assembled  at  Philadelphia  lor  Ihe  iirst  litne  on  ihe  lith  of  September,  llli. 

On  the  lith  of  October  the  Congress  adopted  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  col- 
onies, in  the  form  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which,  after  conceding  to  the 
British  government  Ihe  power  La  regnlale  commerce  ami  do  sue])  oilier  things 
as  ail'eefo.-l  the  general  welkin:  of  (he  empire  without  interfering  witii  the  in- 
ternal polity  of  the  colonies,  they  declared  :'  That  they  are  entitled  to  a  free 
and  exclusive  power  in  t.heir  several  provineml  Logi.h-P.ucs,  where  their  right 
oi'  representation  can  alone  be  preserved,  in  all  eases  of  taxation  and  internal 
polity."  Having  thus  dei'ined  ike  principle  for  which  they  were  contending, 
the  Congress,  proceeded  to  aaorit  the  lhllowi'ig  "  Peaceful  Measures,"  which 
they  still  hoped  would  he  sunicicnt  to  iudacc  compliance  with  their  just  and 
reasonable  demands,  'these  "  Peaceful  Measurcs:'  consisted  of  addresses  to 
the  king,  to  toe  Path  anient,  and  to  the  people  of  Great  ihitun.  together  with 
an  Association  of  .Mcn-lntctcoarsi::  I.:  be  observed  and  maintained"  so  long  as 
Inch  grievances  should  re-  aki  unredressed. 

The  second  article  oi'  thin  Association,  which  was  adopted  without  opeosi- 
fiei:  and  signed  oy  the  delegate?  I'tom  ail  the  colonies,  was  in  these  wards': 

"That  we  will  neither  import  nor  purchase  any  slave  imported  alter  the 
first,  day  of  DeeOmhor  next  ;  after  which  time  wo  will  wholly  discontinue  tlio 
slave  trade,  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it  ourselves,  ncr  will  we  hire  our 
yesseis.  nor  tell  our  commodities  or  ma  mil  act  ares  te  those  who  tire  cugaged 

This  bill  Of  righls.  together  with  these  articles  of  association,  were  subse- 
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quently  submitted  to  and  adopted  by  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies  in  their 
respective  provincial  Legislatures. 

Thus  wss  ulstiuctb- fbt  mod  between  the  co'otuos.  and  the  parotr.  country 
that,  issue  upon  which  the  llieclarnta.m  of  ft-Ldopcndeiieo  vras  founded  and  the 
catties  of  the  Koyatniion  wore  fought.  It  involved  the  specific  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  colonics— denied  by  the  King  and  Porlinnir-rit — to  the  exclusive 
right  of  legislation  tOf-O-hii!^  all  local  and  internal  concerns,  slav-tru  mdwlzd. 
This  being  the  minclalc  involved  in  the  contest,  a  majority  of  the  colonics 
refused  to  permit  their  delegates  t.o  sign  the  Declaration  of  In  a  op  en  donee 
except  upon  the  distinct  eamutioi;  and  oppress  reservation  to  each  colony  of 
the  exclusive  right  to  nuiuagc  ami  eonl.rol  its  local  concerns  and  police  regn- 
a  without  tho  intervention  of  any  general  ("'undress  which  might  'no 
'  d  for  the  United  Colonies. 
Lei,  us  cite  one  of  these  reservations  as  a  soeoimeii  of  all.  showing  conclu- 
sively that  they  wore  (boning  for  the  inalienable  right  of  local  self-government, 
i  ith  tie    le  II  lh<"-y  had  succeeded  in  throwing  off 

the  desuotisrn  of  the  British  Parliament,  no  co-igrossiotud  despotism  was  to 
bo  substituted  for  it: 

'■  We,  the  delegates  of  Man  land,  i1-.  convention  assembled,  do  declare  that 
tin:  King  of  Groat  Britain  la.'  vivified  his  eompset  will)  this  people,  and  that 
they  owe  no  allegiance  to  bin;.  "We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  just  and  ne- 
cessary to  empower  our  deputies  in  Congress  to  join  ivit.li  a  majority  of  tho 
(Toiled  Colonics  in  declaring  Ihetu  five  and  independent  States,  in  framing 
such  further  confederation  between  th-eni.  in  making  foreign  alliances,  ami  in 
adopting  such  other  measures  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  Ibr  the  preservation 
Of  their  liberties: 

"  Provided,  the  solo  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  tbo  Internal  poiity  and 
government  oi'  this,  colony  bo  reserved  lis  the  people  thereof! 

!i  We  have  also  thought,  proper  to  call  a  new  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  government  in  this  colony. 

"No  ambitious  views,  no  desire  of  iuilependenee,  induced  the  people  of 
Maryland  10  form,  an  union  with  tho  other  colonies.  To  -procure  an  exemp- 
tioo'frcm  par'iiamenu.iry  taxation,  a:.d  to  continue  to  the  Legislatures  of  these 
colonies  the  solo  and  exclusive  right  ci'  regulating  their  internal  polity,  was 
our  original  mid  only  motive.  To  maintain  inviolate  our  liberties,  and  to 
transmit  them  miim-iabod  to  posterity,  was  our  duty  and  our  Erst  wish ;  our 
next,  to  continue  c.mnec-.ed  with  and  dependent  01;  Great  Britain.  For  the 
truth  of  these  assertions  we  appeal        t  1        1       1     i      "  1  o  is  emphati- 

cally styloil  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  from  whoso  omniscience  none  is  con- 
cealed. Relying  on  his  1. ovine  protection  and  assistance,  and  trusting  to  tho 
justice  of  our  cause,  wo  exhort  and  conjure  every  virtuous  citizen  to  join  cor- 
dially in  defense  of  our  common  rlglits.  and  in  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of 
this  and  her  Bister  colonies." 

The  first  plan  of  federal  govc-rfiinr.nl  adopted  fertile  United  States  waa 
formed  during  the  lie  volution,  and  Is  usually  known  as  "The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation." By  these  articles  k  was  provided  that  ''  Kach  state  retnms  us 
sovereignty,  freedom  and  inclo-iemionce.  and  every  power,  jurisdiction  and 
right  which  is  not  by  this  Confederation   expresslv  delegated  to  the  United 


At  the  tun    tl  ideralion  were  adopted— July  9,  1118— the 

United  SUtcs  held  no  lauds  or  territory  in  common.  The  entire  country— 
including  all  the  waste  and  unappropriated  lauds— embraced  within  or  pcr- 
tuumg  to  the    itu    1  1  .■■'.  to  and  was  the  property  of  the  several 

states  within  whose  limbs  "be  siuuc  uu'  situated. 

On  tho  6th  day  of  September  nSO.  Congress  ;l  reooe.. mended  to  the  several 
states  of  the  Union  having  claims  to  waste  and  unappropriated  lands  in  the 
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western  country,  ii  liberal  cession  In  the  United   States  of  n,  portion  of  their 
respective  claims  for  the  :.',,mr:or.  bi'iinfit  of  the  Union." 

On  the  20th  day  of  October,  I  183,  (bo  Icgi.daluic  of  'Virginia  passed  an 
not  authorizing  tlio  delegates  in  Congress  from  that  sraic  to  convey  to  the 
United  Stales  "  the  territory  or  tract  of  country  within  the  limits  of  the  Vir- 
ginia charter,  iy in 5  and  bearing  to  the  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio"— which 
grant  was  to  be  made  upon  '.lie  ;:  condition  thai  the  lerriLory  so  ceded  shall 
bo  laid  out-  and  formed  into  Prates;"  and  thai  "  the  states  so  former!  shall  be 
distinct  Republican  states,  anil  admitted  members  of  the  .Federal  Union. 
having  the  same-  rights  of  sovereignty,  free; ion.  and  independence  as  the  Other 

On  the  1st  day  of  March,  17?-i..  Thomas  LJ'elTersor.  and  In",;  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress executed  the  deed  of  cession  hi  pursuance  of  (lie  act  of  the  Yirghha  Leg- 
islature, which  Mas  accc:i!od  ami  ordered  lo  "  be  reeorded  and  enrolled  among 
the  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  This  was  the  first  ter- 
ritory ever  acquired,  hold,  or  owned  by  ^he  United  Stales.  On  the  same  day 
of  the  deed  of  cession  Mr.  .lellcrson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  which  had 
been  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr,  ,1  errors  on,  of  Yhginia.  Mr.  Chase,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mr.  Hewed,  of  Rhode  Island,  suianuied  to  C-iicrr^  "a  plan  for  the 
temporary  govomir.cn-  of  the  leriitorv  ecdod  or  to  be  ceded  bv  the  individual 
states  of  the  United  States.- 

It  is  important  that  this  .Teil'ersouin:i  idan  of  government  for  the 
should  be  care  fa!  ly  considered  for  many  oliv  ion's  reasons.  It  was  tlie 
plan  of  government  for  the  lerrilories  ever  adopted  in  the  United  States.  _. 
was  drawn  by  the  air.hor  of  the  Deelarr.tior!  of  I'ldenouduiice,  and  revised  and 
adopted  by  those  who  shaped  the  issues  which  |)roduo::a  the  Revolution,  and 
formed  the  foundations  mum  widen  our  v.ditiie  American  system  of  govern- 
ment rests.  It  was  nor  intended  to  be  either  local  or  temporary  in  its  char- 
acter, but  Was  designed  to  apply  to  nil  "territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded,"  and 
to  lie  universal  in  ils  njiiilioa-ien  and  eiermil  in  iis  dararion,  wherever  and 
whenever  wo  might  have  torruory  •■cquhhig  a  government.  It  ignored  the 
right  of  Congress,  to  legislate  lor  tin.'  people  of  the  territories  without  their 
consent,  and  recognised  the  inalienable  right  of  the  people  of  the  territories, 
when  organized  into  political  common  hies,  to  govern  ihcmsclves  in  respect  to 
their  local  concerns  and  in-crnuL  policy.  II.  was  adopxd  ov  t'ne  Congress  of 
the  (Jon  ii;  do -alien  on  the  2:;d  (Lay  of  April,  liM,  and  stood  upon  the  statute 
book  as  a  general  and  permanent  plan  for  the  government  of  all  territory 
which  we  then  owned  or  shou.d  s:ibseeii<'!iil',-  aeiv.iiro,  with  a  provision  declar- 
ing it  to  be  a  "  Charier  of  Com-iact,"  and  Ihal  i'.s  provisions  should  "  stand 
as  fundamental  conditions  between  the  thirteen  original  srilos  and  those  newly- 
described,  unalterable  but  by  tne  ioin-  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  and  of  Iho  nartieulsr  s/nto  within  which  such  alteration  is 
proposed  to  bo  made."  Th.is  this  Joiiersoiiiau  plan  for  the  government  of  the 
territories — Ibis  "  Charter  of  Compact" — ::  these  fundamental  conditions," 
which  wore  declared  to  be  "  'at.  altera  hie"  without,  fee  consent  of  the  people 
of  "the  particular  stales  (leniicries)  wlih'n  which  sae'a  alteration  is  proposed 
to  be  made,''  stood  on  t.ho  statute  book  when  the  Convention  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  in  178"  and  proceeded  to  form  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Now  iel  us  examine  the  main  provisions  of  the  .lelVerso.'uan  plan: 

Mrst. — "That  the  territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceiled  by  the  individual  slates  to 
the  United  States,  v.  i.enever  ,ho  same  sbail  have  been  narehnsed  of  the  Indian 
inhabitants  and  offered  lor  sale  by  tin:  United  States,  shall  be  formed  into 
itdditinnnl  slides,"  etc.  etc. 

'I'o.e  plan  proceeds  to  designate  iho  bounaarics  and  territorial  extent  of  the 
proposed  "additional  states,"  and  then  provides: 
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Second.—"  That  the  settlers  within  the  territory  so  to  be  purchased  and 
offered  for  sale  shall,  either  0:1  their  own  petition  or  or.   the  ordor  of  Congress, 

receive  authority  from  them,  with  appointment  0:'  tini.'  ano  r;.'",  1-1  n  1  ir 
free  males  of  full  a-c  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  '-  tem- 
porary government  10  ;:..l"-p'i  ;he  Cciiitimticn  and  laws  of  any  one  of  these 
states  (the  original  stoles),  so  Mi;.t  :m;.:"i  laws  nevir.im:".css  shall  be  subject  to 
alteration  by  tiiei"  ordinal-.'  Legislature  ;  : . i  ■  J  to  creel.  sub/oet  to  like  altora- 
tion.  comities  or  townships  %~  W  eloeiiou  oi'  members  lb-  their  Legislature/ 
Having  thus  provided  a  mode  by  which  1.110  iirst  inhabitants  or  sell.ers  of 
the  territory  may  assemble  together  and  el  100  se  ibr  tb  em  selves  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  some  0110  of  ii'.e  original  thirteen  Ktiitos.  and  declare  the  same 
in  Ibree  for  the  irovormnenl  of  their  territory  Lomporarily.  with  the  right  00 
the  part  of  the  people  to  charge  the  same,  through  their  loeal  Legislature, 
as  they  may  see  prone.:,  ihe  plan  im-i  proeeeas  to  point  n:;l  the  mode  in  which 
they  may  establish  for  themselves  "a  permn.noni,  Constitution  and  govern- 
ment," whenever  they  shall  l'.aye  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  as  follows  : 

Third. — "tfhnt  such  tompoi'aiv  a/oveni  merit  oniy  sLnU  couiimio  in  Ibrcc  m 
any  Sidle  until  it  shail  hnveacimrod  i-wonty  !.:;■-.. js=-.ii:i:  li'ee  inbabifams,  when. 
giving  due  proof  (hereof  to  Congiess.  they  shail  reeolvc.  iVoni  them  authority, 

with  appointments  of  time  and  place,  to  cal!  a  Convention  of  Iteprcs tatives 

to  establish  a  permanent  ConsTiiutior,  ana  iiovcrnment  for  themselves." 

Having  thus,  provided  ibr  vie  first  settlers  :'  a  temporary  ;■; overall eif."  in 
these  "additional  states,"  and  for  "  a  permanent  Constitution  and  govern- 
ment" when  they  sliall  have  aeanirod  iv-oi:'v  tiiousand  inhabitants,  the  plan 
contemplates  ilia-  ti'.ev  shall  centime  to  trovem  themselves  cvs  st-ates,  having, 
as  provided  in  the  Virginifi  deed  of  cession,  :'  the  same  riguts  of  soy  ere  ignty. 
freedom,  and  independence."  in  rcsnocL  to  their  dr.:ncstie  affairs  and  internal 
polity      as  the    11  1    I  II   have  a  population  equal  to  the 

least  numerous  of  t lie  orie;1.™;  ilmtoen  States;  and  in  the  mean  time  shall 
keep  a  sitting  member  in  (jomtro:--,  w;-.h  aright  of  debnrir.g  but  not  of  voting, 
when  they  shall  bo  admitted  ir.to  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  states,  as  follows:  . 

Fourth. — "That  v.  believer  any  of  the  said  tia'.es  si.nd  nave  of  free  inhabi- 
tants as  many  as  shall  then  be-  hi  any  one  of  tin;  leas;  numerous  of  tho  thir- 
teen original  stales,  snob  n-'nts  slid:  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the 
CoDgress  of  the  United  States  on  an  equal  footing  with  the   said  original 


"Until  such  admission  by  their  delegates  into  Congress  any  of  the  said 
stake,  after  the  establishment  cf  their  eompo:ary  exiyenmient,  shall  have  au- 
thority to  keep  a  sirring  member  jj;  do  11  gross,  with  the  right  of  debating,  but 
not  of  voting." 

Attached  to  tho  provision  which  appears  in  this  paper  under  the  third 
head  is  a  proviso,  ooiitoiuim;  live  propositions,  which  w'-ien  agreed  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  of  said  additional  states,  were  to  "  bo  formed  into  a 
charter  of  compact,"  and  to  remain  forever  :'  unalterable,"  except  by  the  con- 
Bent  of  such  states  as  well  as  of  the  United  States— to  wit: 

"  Provided  that  b.;i.L  the  icinpo:niy  ami  perm  an ei it  governments  be  estab- 
lished on  those  principles  as  their  basis : 

l*t— "That  they  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

2d. — "That  in  their  persons  | ■roporiy,  and  territory  they  sled:  be  subject  to 
(ilf  ,_  t    I     1      i      t    I     t  1      1 1  to  the  Arti- 

cles of  (Jo  1 1  fed  oration  h:  all  those  crises  in  which  the  original  states  shall  be  SO 
subject." 

3d.— "That  they  shall  be  sub ice t  to  ray  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  oon- 
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tracted,  oc  to  be  contracted— to  be  apportioned  on  them  by  Congress  accord- 
ing to  the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof 
shall  be  made  on  the  oilier  states." 

4i/i "That  Iheir  rcsecolivo  governments  shell  he  in  republican  lbim,  nr.d 

shall  admit  n;i  person  r;>  he  a  citi/.c-n  who  lis  his  ouy  hereditary  title.1' 

The  fiilh  article,  which  relates  lo  tl-0  prchibllioii  of  slavery  alter  the  year 
1800,  bavins  been  rejected  by  Ooneress,  r.ever  became  a  part  of  the  Jefrer- 
sonian  plan  of  govcrnmoid  lor  the  i err i tori,;?,  as  adopted  April  23,  1784. 

'i'ho  co noli; din g  paragraph  of  this  plan  of  govermnoul,  which  emphatically 
ignores  the  rigid  of  Congress  to  bind  Lbe  people  of  the  territories  without 
their  consent,  and  recognizes  Lie  people  therein  as  the  true  source  of  all  legi- 
timate power  in  re.' fee i-  lo  their  internal  polity,  is  in  these  words: 

!'  That  all  the  preeeniur;  alleles  shod  be  fennel  into  a  c-hwin1  of  compact, 
sliali  be  duly  executed  bv  th:'  I'resident  of  the  roiled  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, under  bis  hiir.d  and  tte  seal  of  the  United  Plato;!,  shall  be  promul- 
gated, and  shed!  stand  as  finn  lamer)  la  1  conditions  between  the  Ibirleen  original 
starts  and  those  newly  described,  unalterable  but  by  the  joint  eonsent  of  the 
United  states  in  i  led,  and  of  the  particular  state  within  which 

such  alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made." 

'niis.fefiersouiau  plan  of  government  omeodus  an  i  carries  out  the  ideas  and 
principles  of  the  lathers  of  the  Re  veil',  lien— ih  at  the  people  of  every  separate 
political  community  (den  en  dent  ebonies,  provinces,  nod  territories,  as  well 
as  sovereign  states)  have  an  inidieimhie  right  lo  govern  themselves  in  respect 
leeimi  of  the  .British  ministry  and 
the  Tories  of  that  il.iy,  lii.it  eh  colonies,  pro-vmees,  ami  territories  were  the 
property  of  the  empire,  aei] tilled  with  ihe  common  blood  and  common  treas- 
ure; and  that  the  imiabitams  thereof  have  no  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities 
except  such  as  the  lineeii.il  twornmeiit  should  gineiunsly  condescend  to  be- 
stow" upon  them.  This  plan  rocogiiir.es  by  law  and  irrevocable  "compact" 
lbe  existence  of  two  distinct  classes  of  siai.es  under  oi 

go  v  em  me  us— the  one  being  members  of  the  Union,  and  consisting  of  the 
original  thirteen  and  such  ell. or  states,  having  the  requisite  population,  as 
Congress  should  admit  into  the  Federal  Union,  with  an  equal  vote  in  the  roan- 
agemenl  ef  Federal  all'airs,  us  well  as  the  exclusive  power  in  regard  lo  their 
internal  polllv  respectively— the  others,  no;  having  the  requisite  population 
for  admissien  im.o  the  Union,  could  have  no  vote  or  agency  in  lbe  control  of 
the  Federal  relations,  but  possossi  d  the  same  exclusive  power  over  their  do- 
meslie  aiders  ami  internal  l:-^'--'y  respectively  as  the  orighud  slates,  with  the 
rie/ht,  while  thev  have  lens  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants;  to  choose  for 
their,  government  the  Coiisrilnllon  and  laws  of  any  ore  of  the  original  states; 
and  wiiet.  thev  should  have  more  than  twenty  thousand,  but  less  than  the 
number  required  to  entitle  them  10  admission  into  hie  Union,  they  were  au- 
thorised to  formlbr  themselves,  "a  permanent  Constitution  ami  government  ;:i 
and  in  either  case  thev  were  enliliod  to  keep  a  delegate  in  Congress  with  Iho 
right  of  debating.  Inn  not  of  voting.  This  i:  Charter  of  Compact,"  wiih  its 
"fundamental  eo'uditions,"  which,  win:;  decinred  to  he  "  unalterable"  without 
"the  joint  consent"  of  the  peonl-e  interested  in  i.honi  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States,  thus  stood  on  the  statute  book  un  rep  ealed  and  irrcpeaiable— furmsli- 
ir.<r  li  complete  svstcm  of  government  for  all  ;'  the  (crriiorics  ceded  or  to  be 
ceded"  to  the  United  Stales,  without  any  ether  legislatien  upon  the  subject, 
when,  on  the  14th  dav  ef  Nav.  iTbl,  Iho  Federal  Convention  assembled  in 
Philadelphia    n  1  t  11  :<?  h  we  now- 

live.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Iho  dividing  lino  between  Federal  and  local 

authors  tv,  in  respect  to  the  rigiits  of  thos'    i  ■  I  communities  which,  for  the 

Bake  of  convenience  and  in  contradistinction  lo  : he  slates  represented  in  Con- 
gress, we  now  call  ten 'lories,  but  which  were  then  knciim  a.s  "slates,"  or  "nsio 
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states,"  was  so  distinctly  marked  at  Ihr.t  <i;;y  tin':,  no  hilelhgcnt  man  could  fail 
to  perceive  if. 

It  is  true  that  the  gocerumeut  of  lhe  ConmdoraTicn  had  proved  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  fulliiimerii  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  ;ie\  ised ;  not  because 
of  the  relations  between  the  territories,  or  now  states  arid  the  United  States. 
but  in  consequence  of  ii.iv ins  :'^  power  to  enforce  its  decrees  on  the  Federal 
questions  which  were  oh-a'iy  ■-■-! -.1 : 1  r-  tiie  scene  of  lt<  oxpro-^iy  delegated  powers. 
The.  radical  defects  in  tiie  :l:lieles  of  Coiiiedorotioti  were  found  to  consist  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  mere  league  lioiwocn  sovereign  siat.es:,  and  not  a  Federal 
government  with  its  appropriate  department — executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial— cadi  clothed  with  authority  to  perform  ami  carry  into  effect  its 
own  peculiar  functions,  The  Confederation  having  no  power  to  enforce 
compliance  with  its  resolves,  "the  consequence  was,  that  though  in  theory 
flie  resolutions  of  Congress  were  equivalent  to  laws,  yet  in  practice  they 
wore  found  to  b;  men;  recommend.-! lions,  v.diieh  Lhe  suites,  like  other  SOver- 
eigntieE,  observed  or  disregarded  a.ccoi'ding  i.o  Ihoir  own  good-will  and  gra- 
cious pleasure."  Congress  oouH  not  impose  duties,  collect  taxes,  raise 
armies,  or  do  any  other  act  essential  to  the  existence  of  government,  without 
the  voluntary  consent  ana.  cooperation  of  each  of  the  states.  Congress  could 
resolve,  but  could  no!  entry  its  resolutions  into  obi  ci-  -could  recommend  to 
the  slates  to  provide  ;i.  revenue  for  ih  i         I  11  government, 

but  could  not  use  the  means  r.oeessary  to  tiie  collection  of  the  revenue  when 
file  states  failed  I.o  comply — could  recemmend  to  the  states  to  provide  an 
army  for  the  general  defense,  and  apportion  among-  tiie  s'nt.es  their  respec- 
tive quotas,  but  oordd  not  cult-':  the  men  ;;nd  order  ihcui  into  the  Federal 
Service.  For  these  reasons,  a  Federal  govermnei,!,  with  ils  appropriate  d.  ■ 
part  incuts,  acting  directly  upon  tiie  jsvrlividu.il  eill/ous,  with  authority  to 
enforce  its  decrees  to  the  extent  of  iis  delegated  power-,  and  not  dependent 
upon  the  voluntary  action  of  the  several  slates  in  their  corporate  capneity. 
became  indisnosisubio  .-.>  a  subsiitule  lor  the  :p\  emmet:  t  of  Lie  Conic deration. 

Iti  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Llnited  dtates  the  federal  Con- 
vention took  the  firilish  Consular  ion,  a-  interpreted  and  expounded  by  the 
ookmies  during  tlioir  cent  reverse  witii  Great  Jiritaiu,  for  their  model — mak- 
ing such  modifications  in  ils  structure  and  principles  as  the  change  in  our 
condition  bad  rendered  uccessarv.  They  intrusted  the  executive  functions 
to  a  President  in  the  place  ct' a  Kin-;  too  legislative  ihuetions  to  a  Congress 
composed  of  a  fcteuule  and  House  of  itr-prosomotives,  in  lieu  of  the  Parlia- 
ment consisting  of  tire  tlor.se  of  Lords  am!  Commons;  and  the  judicial  face- 
tious to  a  Supremo  Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  should  from 
time  to  time  ordai-i  asid  establish. 

Having  thus  divi.lcu  lhe  powers  of  government  into  hue  farce  appropriate 
departments,  with  which    they  had   always  been  familiar,  they  proceeded  to 
confer  upon  the   federal   government    subs b idiot ly  tiie  same  powers  which 
they  as  eoiosiies  had  lijon  willing  to  concede  lo  the  British  government,  and 
to  reserve  to  the   siales.  and  io  the  people    the  same  righrs  and  privileges 
which  they  as  colonics  bad  denied  to  lhe  Jiritisli  government  during  the  en- 
tire strugele  which,  terminated   in    our  iudeoendence,  and  which   they  had 
churned  for  themselves  and  their  eosrerily  n.s   the  birrh- right  of  all  freemen, 
inalienable  when   organised   into   noliiie:;!    communities,  and  to   be  enjoyed 
and  exercised  1  t  i       r  i    i   n        m       rovineos  as  fully  and  completely 

as  hv  sovereign  slates.     Thus  it  wili  he  seen  that  there  is  no  organic  feature 
,,■■   i;. ,.,,..  ..  ....,    principle    umbo   ied  in  the  Conslll-atioiL  of  tiie  United  States 

which  had  uoi  been  familiar  to  the  pecpio  of  the  eolcnies  from  the  period  of 
their  earliest  settle  men:,  and  whicii  had  not  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  them 
when  denied  by  Great  Britain  during  the  whole  period  of  their  colonial  his- 
tory. 
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Let  us  pause  at  this  point  for  a  moment,  and  inquire  whether  it  ba  just  lo 
those  illustrious  patriots  ana  s^es  win  formed  tins  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States  to  assume  ili.at  tkcv  intended  to  confer  upon  Congress  that 
unlimited  and  arbitrnrv  power  over  the  ooopio  of  tko  Amoriomi  territories, 
which  thee  had  resisted  with  Uieir  bloon  wlion  claimed  by  tko  British  I  ni- 
liament  over  British  colonic  in  America?     Did  they  comer  upon  Congress 


me  rigkt  lo  bind  t-lio  people  of  the  A . 

over  after  having  feted;!  tl.o  battles  of  the  itovolu-lusn  !:Lau;isl  a'  iroamble 
declaring  the  right  of  Parliament  "to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatso- 

If,  as  they  contended  before  the  Revolution,  k  was  the  birth-right  of  ail 
I'MMnituj  inalienable  when  firmed  into  political  eeemnunitics.  to  cxorciso 
exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  local  Legislatures  m  respect  to  all 
things  affecting  th-sii-  "internal  pokly— slavery  not  excepted— did  not  the 
same  ;H:t.  a:!er  [lie  Kevok.uon,  and  by  virtue  of  it,  become  the  birth-nght 
of  all  American?,  in  like  manner  imdicuable  when  organised  into  political 
"  srby  what  name,  whether  oofenios,  territories,  prov- 


Names  often  deceive  nci'sons  in  respect  lo  t..o  nature  arid  substance  of 
things.  A  singlo  instance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  that  clause  of  the 
ConsliUdion  which  .lays  :  „..,,. 

;'  Congress  shall  biv«  power  lo  disnoso  oi;  av.d  mime  al.  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  Ike  territory  or  oilier  propcrt;  belonging  to  tho  United 
States."  ,       . 

Ikisboing  tlio  cnlv  clause  of  iho  Oonslii.i.iliou  in  iv.ncc  the  word  'terri- 
tory" appears,  that  tact  alone  has  doubtless  led  many  persons  lo  suppose 
that  tko  right  of  Congress  to  establish  temporary  gov  em  in  cuts  for  Ike  terri- 
tories;, in  Ike  sense  i;,"vvii;ok  il.e  worn  Is  new  used,  must  bo  derived  Iroin  it, 
overlooking  tko  important  and  controlkng  facts  liud  at  tko  time  tlio  Consti- 
tution was'formed  tko  won!  "  territory"  kad  never  keen  used  or  understood 
to  designate  a  political  comminiily  or  government  of  any  kind  in  any  law, 

,. .  i ,  1 1  >.!,.  i    ,l,i,  ,1  of  i  ■  ■■■■ ■!■  [ctokc  : .rn  ■  ii  :    '■■  i  mi  i  invariab  y  .    e ■■■ 

either  in  its  gcogranl.io;d  sense  to  dcserllio  r.ko  M.p:e:ivl;.l  area  of  a  Stale  or 
district  of  country,  as  in  lac  Virginia  i'teeii  cf  cession  of  t.ke  "  territory  or 
trad  qf  amatry"  northwest  of  liie  river  Okie;  or  as  meaning  land  in  its 
character  as  propertv.  in  winch  latter  sense  it  appears  in  the  clauso  of  Ike 
Constitution  referred  to.  wken  pro,  iding  for  tlio  de-pcs.liou  of  tno  "territory 
or  Other  propertv  belonging  to  tkc  Uni;cd  Slates/'  Tkesc  facts,  taking  m 
connection  witk'tlie  kim'trod  ouo  that  during  tko  v.- hole  period  of  tko  con- 
federation and  tko  fernudion  of  the  Constitution  tko  temporary  governments 
which  we  now  call  "Territories."  were  invariably  referred  ro  in  tko  needs  of 
cession,  laws,  compacts,  plans  of  government,  resolutions  of  Congress,  public 
records,  and  authentic  'documents  ns  "  suras,    or      uev.  '■"■in  nn  ■  ■!.■■ 

Show  that  the  words  "  territory-  and  otkor  properly"  in  tkc  ConsUrut.ion  were 
used  to  designate  tko  unappropriated  lainls  ami  or.kor  property  which  tlio 
diked  States  owned,  ami  no;  tko  people  who  might  Iseeomc  residents  on 
Ikose  lands,  and  ho  organised    into   political   communities  after  the  United 

t  i    I]  i  Lilfieir  title 

It  is  from  tins  clause  of  tkc  t'onsiiiutioii  alone  thai.  Congress  derives  das 
power  to  provide  for  the  svirvovs  and  sale  of  Hie  public  .amis  and  all  other 
property  belonging  to  the  UnliVd  S'.atos.  net  only  in  the  territories,  but  also 
in  the  several  slates  of  the  Union.  Kut  for  tins  provision  Congress  would 
have  no  power  to  authorise  the  sale  of  11  le  pubke  kinds,  jniiitary  sites,  old 
ships,  cannon,  muskets,  or  other  properly,  real  or  porsemd,  nd'.ieb  beloug  to 
tho  United  States  ami'  are   no   longer  nee  1    1  [Ike  pulpo^e      Tf 

soni.radist.lnction  to  persons  and  ce 
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ties.  It  confers  the  same  iiomjr  "  '.a  make  all  :  10 ._■ i.l I'll!  cute  aud  regulations"  in 
the  states  .as  in  tin:  territories,  and  CUcuds  wherever  there  lni'.y  be.  any  laud 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  Plates  Lf>  bo  regulated  or  disposed 
of;  but  does  not  aiukoiixe  Congress  to  control  or  inl.crlbre  with  the  domes tio 
institutions  unil  iutormil  polity  of  die  people  ieltiie-  in  ihc  states  or  tho  ter- 
ritories) who  miy  reside  v. yon  lamis  which  tho  United  States  Onoe  owned. 
Buoh  a  power,  had  i.t  been  vested  in  Congress,  wonlu  ."uim.iilni.o  tin:  sover- 
eignty and  freedom  of  the  states  us  well  as  the  groat  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  (.lie  territories,  wherever  the  United  States  happen  to  own  n 
portion  of  the  public  laud  within  their  respective  limits,  us,  at  present,  in  the 
Stales  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  [,oi;isiuno:  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iov,-,l,   Mi :sotA,  California,  and 

Oregon,  and  in  tJio  Territories  of  Washingnm,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Utah,  and 
Kew  Mexico.  The  idea  is  ropugur.nt  to  [he  spirit  and  genius  of  our  com- 
plex system  of  govoruuicnl  ;  because  i:  eirootaal  ly  bio's  out  tho  dividing 
line  between  feden.il  and.  local  ludiioriiy,  which  forms  an  essential  barrier  for 
the  defense  of  the  halependciioo  of  the  stutos  and  tho  liberties  of  the  people 
against  ledcral  invasion.  'With  one  anomalous  exception,  all  the  powers 
conferred  on  Congress  ure  j'aiertt!.  uuc.  net  ■.■■.■c:,e:;c.:;/c.',  in  their  character — af- 
fecting the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  country  without  interfering  wil'.i 
the  internal  polity  of  the  people— nod  can  ho  carried  into  effect  by  laws 
■which  apply  alii;*  :e  Mai.es  and  territories.  Tho  execution,  being  in  dero- 
gation of  one  of  die  fimdniuoulal  principles  of  our  political  system  (because 
it  authorizes  the  ledcral  goyemmonl  to  ecu  lie),  liie  municipal  aifnirs  and  in- 
ternal polity  of  the  people  in  certain  specified,  limited  bealitics),  was  not 
loll  to  vague  inference  or  loose  construction,  nor  expressed  hi  dubious  or 
equivocal  language  :  hid  is  found  yl  duly  v;  titten  in  thai  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  says: 

"Congress  ilmlt  have  power  to  exorcise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ton  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  states,  and  tho  acerpMuce  cl'  (.'engross,  become  tho 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
ovcr  all  places  ynrcliascd  by  do  oouscid  el'  the  .l.cglil;i".ure  of  the  state  in 
which  the  saute  shall  be  for  tho  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buildings." 

No  such  power  "  to  exorcise  ox  el  isi'.o  'egisiuiion  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
nor  indeed  ant  legislation  in  any  ease  whatsoever,  is  conferred  on  Congress 
in  respect  to  the  inumeinnl  affairs  end  iulcrmi)  polity,  chher  of  the  states  or 
of  the  territories.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  Constitution,  had  been  finally 
adopted,  with  its  foiioral  power  ueiegaie.l,  enumerated,  mid  defined,  in  order 
to  guard  in  ali  future  time  against  any  possible  infringement  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  states,  or  of  'he  pi  ied  .  ait  aue:  d-ueel:  was  incorporated  into 
the  Constitution  which  marks  ;  he  dividing  line  between  federal  and  local 
authority  SO  directly  and  indelibly  thnt  no  lapse  of  time,  no  partisan  preju- 
dice, no  sectional  aggrandizement.  :;0  fror/doa  liuui.ieisiu  can  eiface  it.  The 
amendment  is  in  these  words: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  tho  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  tho 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  continued,  if  indeed  any  corroborative  evidence 
is  required,  by  reference  to  die  proceedings  ai;d  debates  ;f  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, as  reported  by  lit'.  Madison.  On  the-  l"th  of  August,  after  a  scries 
of  resolutions  i.ad  been  adouted  as  the  basis  el'  the  proposed  Constitution 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail  tor  the  purpose  of  being  put  in  proper 
form,  the  record  says: 

"Mr.  Madison  submitted,  in  order  to  tie  referred  to  the   Committee  of  De- 
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tail,  the  following  powers,  as  proper  to  be  added  to  thosa  of  toe  general  Leg- 
islature (Congress): 

"To  iii.srjo.-iii  of  i  Llc-  ,1 . 1.1  :r-pL-.- 1 ,!: :'- rt-  L  -'i::l^  0l  '•''•'■'  Laitm  rr,tatos, 

!  .:.!.'■  ■■    ■■  .1  ■  i    i  ,  -ii  .■  i"1  the  new  states  jLii-iirjV  therein. 

"To  regulate  alhiirs  with  th;r  Indians,  as  wall  within  as  without  tho  limits 

of  the  United  States.  ,  , 

"Toexereiso  osehisryely  lea-isiaiive  oull.o-.iiy   :ii:  tho  seat  of  the  general 

government  and  over  a.  fikriot  i.  re  a  ad  tho  same  not  oxeeadim!; square 

miles,  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  or  stales  comprising  tho 
Rama  Ijoiivi-  tirst  obtained." 

lli.j-o  v-"  li-.'l  ''  ■■  .■■i--i:::'  -:'-.  «  rah  d/ufl  of  these  sever-al  powers  a?  they 
now  titist,  in  their  revised  ibmi.  m  ihe  Consi.iU-.tion.  Tim  provtsron  eifipow- 
ia.tad  hmii  of  trio  United  hfetes  ■ 
was  mo- hired  ana  eiihu-aed  so  .is  to  iiialu.L-  'vavior  property  belonging  to  the 
United  Bates/'  arid  to  authorize  (ioiiaTess  to  "make  all  ueeiiiui  rules  and 
rei?!]:!itio)i:-':  tV  the  irr-eservntioa.  mauu-emom:.  ami  sale  of  the  same. 

Too  nrovision  orrino-.vering  Ooiiares.-i  :'lo  iuslik.le  temporary  sovoi-nmer.irs 
ibi  tim  now  stales  nrisiiie;  in  the  i.uinp.r-i-ui-i-irsi..:!!!  lauds-  ol  toe  Ur.rted  Wales,- 
rjbkrnhiaDnneeiiou  with  the  one 

sively  legislative  nuhaoriny  at  ilio  seat  of  the  -eriorrd  -ov  eminent,  aim  over 
a  disHr'  of  couuin-  around  the  same."  elanrdy  shows  toe  mriei-ejioo  ir.  toe 
extent  nod  nature  of  the  powers  iiiunrded  to  ire  ooi.fnred  in  r.lie  new  states 
o-  l<>rritori-"s  on  liia  our  hand,  and  in  tire  Di-itric-  of  Columbia  on  tin:  other. 
In  the  one  case  it  i  i  i  m  I  "  i  i  ,  m  Coriaross  "  to  institnte  temporary 
governments  i  '       ow  called,  jast 

as  on-  Revohitionurv  Cnhars  reoaarrUed  l-'O  rie-ni  bl  the  Ih.tisn  crown  to  in- 
stitme  local  eovornmeiMS  lor.'  hie  polonies,  by  issuim;  eha:tors,  under  wnreh 
the  people  of  the  colonies  were  ^  entitled  (aaeoidiu:;-  fr,  the  11.11  ol  ItighLs 
ndopledbv  the  ihi.Mi  -a  al  C  !.-..t;  -■-i  <-.,  :i  free  and  explosive  power  ot  le:rv.s- 
hit'on  in  t-ioir  several  I'r-oyiiiei;,!  l.erh  Lauras,  whore  tiieii  ri^rit  oi  reoreson- 
Lulionerm  alone  ho  preserved,  in  all  ease-  of  laxuiioiL  and  internal  polity ; 
while  in  the  other  ease,  it  was  proposed  to  anthorine  Uona-ress.  to  exercise, 
exclusively,  l-islal.vr-  aalhonty  over  (he  municipal  a:, I  internal  pahiy  ol 
tho  people'  nrsidiim  wrrhiu  the  district  which  should  he  ceded  for  that  pur- 
pose as  the  seat  of  the  ,-;one:al  a  ivernuient. 

Each  of  these  provisions  w;is  modilied  aaa  perfected  jjv  the  Committees  o( 
Detail  and  Revision,  as  v.  ill  appear'  by  comparing-  l.heiu  wrththe  correspond- 
in"  clauses  asfin.'o'ly  incorporated  ii.to  tire  i.onstrriLtion.  The  provision  to 
aur.h;:ri-.-.e  ChaiaTes,  v>  instil  ..te  ie:nnor-;ry  ereverrir.r.-rM-r  lor  luo  new  states  or 
tei-ritorios.  ana  to  |;rovrd-;r  far  their  admission  iirto  t.ne  Lnuon,  appears  in  the 
Constitution  in  this  form:  ,         ,      „ 

'•  Vow  states  Hiav  he  aarnitf  d  bv  ihe  Coire-r-asi.  .ate  m:,  I.nion. 
The  power  to  aiimit  "  vr-rrJ  .iicj:-f,::  and  "  lo  make  all  h.w.i  ivhreh  shall  he 
necessary  and  proper"  lo  that  end,  may  fairiy  ho  eor.srnrcd  lo  include  the 
rialp  to  irsrb>Li.  tamnoiarv  aovernioonlrs  fj:1  such  gov,1  srates  or  territories, 
IU  s,v>i»  a=  Great  Itntaie  Vou'.d  ria-lrl'iiilv  institute  iiurilar  governments  for 
the  colonies:  but  oorta.iulv  irot  to  autiirn-i;:.;  lieuru'.r-s  to  .oa^laie  m  respeeir 
to  Iheir  memiarual  ^ihiirs  arrd  irrterraJl  r'Oneen-s.  wivlioru  vie',  at  ma'  thar.  grciit 
fnndaiaentrd  principle  in  defensre  of  whieh  tue  baLtk'S  of  the  Revolution  were 
fought.  ■     ■  l 

if  iudieial  aullavr.v 
enrn-'-nily  just  in  Ihemsolvos,  aid  whiah  lbrin  the  basis  ol  our  entire  pohr.ieal 
svsle-n.  snoh  ai.it.h.oi-it.v  may  lio  feJ.ind   in  tije  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  blatas,  'm  the  [had  Soolt  ease.      In  tirat  ensir  toe  troirrr  si.y  : 

"  This  brings  us  to  examine  hv  what  -vovrsioi;  of  the  (ioniliLulion  trie  present 
Federal  government,  under  its  deiegate.rl  and  rest.rioted  powers,  is  authorized 
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hU,  „r  a.e  nrisinal  limits  of  the  United  States,  and 

govcrnmcntl  i' •>         ,      .••  .  n0r  to  en- 

"Thepow  ],  power  ly>l 

of  i  111'  1,1,  I  (1  1:" 

ft,  d.partro.  ,  admitted  « 

soon  as  its  F  I  governed  by 

ouiied  to  bo  iw 

Oonste..  will  n  to "mpii. 

Jk  ooromtttod  to  tbe  —  | SrfSKfrjHsBtL  S  it  *  *  »«■»■ 

porpo.cfe.l  „deoof.mdl.rtn.s.m. 

1,  iiomd.d  ™     ,!.,  » the  powor  to 

el„,  of  ft.  '    . '         '"l™  ,op  S™  aod  apply  to  ft. 

«qol„,f......l.    ,"  i',ffl,,*H  to. forme,  do- 

may  oral,  on  ft.  r"ZS ff  to  ft.  ™o' M°™  ™a  I™*1?  ,ot 

ff&xsr js  =is»  pU  ?., ...  .*.  -  p»^- 

nSffttS^^f^^s'tf.K.STft. 

tboumtod^i  lit  \  :  ft.  win 

HoitedBI  16* 

of  ft.  B.n...i  eoi  —'t'lKJ  „  pin  of  too  Unit.!  St.,.., 
proper  to  impo...  ty  oft.  Coo- 

ft,E?..rommtmdft»o      ,.i  ■   .,,,,„,,  m4  m.rk.d  oot;.«vdtt. 

stitotioo,  witli  I'  ,  ,         il  i 

SSE— ""» £— iy  do.r  «.y  *»•  wM.it ..  -  «■ 

men,  po  rfeU  to  "^'"w""^?  ft.  territories  it  p.o.-plj 
regul.tioo.,  or  iot.ra. poMy  >    »    I  j„oE    ,,r 

S3  -"we"?."?.  p4l.  o~t.-t.rl.rFor  ft.  r.~  *■», 
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the  Supreme  Court  were  authorised  and  ram'odku  lo  pi  on  ounce  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  f-pproyed  March  li,  1P20  (commonly  called  the  Missouri 
Compromise),  inoperative  and  void— there  being  no  power  delegated  to 
Congress  in  the  Constitution  authorizing  Congress  re  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories. 

In  the  course  of  Ike  discm-sion  (if  tliifs  fjuosliori  the  Court  gave  an  elabor- 
ate exposition  of  tho  Htrui.-ti.iri".  pihiohiles,  and  |Wv,'tfS  of  tl:e  Inderal  govern- 
ment; showing  that  it  possesses  no  powers  except  Iheso  ivhieh  arc  delegated, 
emuncraioLt.  and  defined  i:i  tho  (Jons:  ifn1:io:j ;  and  that  all  other  )wm':s  are 
eirher  pio/ii'liit-y!  ai  together  or  are  rmw.il  to  the  slates,  or  to  the  people.  In 
order  to  show  tlr.it  the  prohibited  as  well  as  the  delegated  powers  are  enu- 
merated and  defined  in  ihe  Don  stilt;  lieu,  If  o  Court  c-iu.nrieivit:;il  certain  pow- 
er? which  can.  not  bo  exercised  either  by  Congress  or  liy  the  territorial  leg- 
islatures, or  by  any  other  au'horh.y  whatever  for  the  sunpie  reason  that  they 
are  forbidden  by  tin;  Constitution. 

Some  persons,  who  lane  not  examined  eriiicahy  tin?  opinion  of  the  Court 
in  this  respect,  have  been  induced  to  believe  thai  the  slavery  qwalion  was 
included  in  this  olnss  of  pro'iibhod  powers,  and  tli.it  ilio  Court  had  decided 
in  the  Dread  Seotn  ease  that  the  territorial  Legislature  could  riot  legislate  in 
respect  to  slave  property  Ihe  same  as  ah  ether  properly  hi  the  territories. 
A  "few  extracts  from  the  opinm  of  the  Court  lvlll  correct  this  error,  and 
show  olearlv  the  class  of  powers  lo  v.-hirh  the  Court  referred,  as  being  forbid- 
den alike  to  the  Federal  government,  to  the  states,  and  to  tho  territories. 
The  Court  say: 

!'  A  reference  to  a.  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  ConsTiintion  will  illustrate 
this  proposition,  ho.-  example,  no  one,  wo  presume,  will  contend  that  Con- 
gress eiin  make  any  law  in  a  territory  respecting  the  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  the  free  c-rereiso  thereof  or  abridging  t!ie  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press,  or  tiro  right  of  the  people  of  the  ti.--:-L-ii..):-y  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  "10  petition  tho  govern'nont  Kir  ike  redress  of  grievances. 

"Nor  can  Congress  deny  to  the  people  the  right  to  he-op  and  bear  arms, 
nor  the  right  to  trial  by  j uiy.  nor  eomiicl  any  cue  to  bo  a  witness  against 
himself  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  .  .  .  Wo,  too,  it  will  hardly  be  contended 
that  Congress  eoif.d  by  iciv,r  ip.aufor  a  soldier  in  a  house  in  a  territory  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner  in  a  time  of  peace;  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a 
maimer  prescribed  by  law.  -Nor  could  they  by  law  forfeit  the  property  of  a 
citizen  in  n.  territory  "who  wa-  convicted  of  treason,  ibr  a  longer  period  than 
the  life  of  the  person  convicted,  nor  take  private  pro;, city  for  public  use  with- 
out JuBt  compensation. 

"The  powers  over  persons  and  property,  <>°  which  wo  speak,  are  not  only 
not  granted  to  Congress,  bur  are  in  express  Icrius  denied,  and  they  arc  for- 
bidden to  exercise  tnem.  And  this  prohibition  is  not  cenlined  to  the  states, 
but  the  words  are  e:eneral,  ecd  evrond  to  the  whole  terriiory  over  which  tho 
Constitution  gives"it  power  lo  legislate,  including  those  portions  of  it  re- 
maining umler  territorial  governments,  as  well  as  thll  covered  by  states. 

"It  is  a  total  absence  of  power,  everywhere  within  the  dominion  of  tho 
United  States,  and  places  the  eiL:r...;us  of  a  territory,  so  far  as  these  rights  are 
concerned,  on  the  same  tooting  with  citrous  of  ihe  states,  and  guards  thorn 
as  firmly  and  plainly  against  any  inroads  which  the  general  government 
n-.iitht  attempt,  under  il:o  phai  of  implied  or  incidental  powers.  And  if  Con- 
gress itself  can  not  do  this— if  it  is  beyond  tho  powers  conferred  on  tho 
i-'ederal  government — it  will  be  admitted,  we  presume,  Dial;  il  could  not  au- 
thorize a  territorial  government,  established  by  its  authority,  to  violate  the 
provisions  of  ihe  Constitution." 

Nothing  can  he  more  certain  than  that  the  Court  where  hero  sneaking  only 
ich  were  denied  alike  to  Congress,  to  tie  state  legisla- 
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tures  and  to  the  territorial  legislatures,  an!  tliat  the  proMMto  extends 
'Cy  wh^ wftiin tie  donjon  of  £»  UriM  BteteB,"  applicable  equally 

I  ,  „,.-,.    .,.,1    crrl.!,",   ..  v.-']'  ...  10  ill,  ......l  btatca. 

lfthi..w.  V.It 

powe.ofgo  t  I  I  "''?     ",,S 

totadeto»I«cr,one,t,onfl,l,.  n_,i,     ,    u     r,    ,i       th.  pconh,  of  the 

.bit,,.,  I       l      l  I  '''.".T.^aLSon 

(mill  Wilt..  obs.,T..l  leal  hut.  opinio,,  ol  11H.    ,l     '"SSfi; 
,        ,  ,    |  ,1,  „r.  .ii  r  l  I 

KheTtot  th,  pupil  of  law  .pplic.bl.  to  ,t»™  .fj"1  "SS 
bleTonnlct  between  oppo.ing  >nd  enduring  forces,  which  «■•«« 
liUKnil       1       1  t  later  become  e,fhc,  .itirely .  Ave- 

holding  nation  or  entirely  .  thse-labor  uation. 
\.iV.i.....,i.i.  ■..  .  ............ ...... .  ....I.   11............ 

sult  from  tb.  author.tive  recognition  .ml  l..."...!  opcrai™  <*  »fr  '  *» 

ind  included 

SVaSy  '  "      I™       wh   h(lthougb 

So  .am.  in  tiie  territories  a.  in  the  .tale.)  eoold  net  be  ex.ra.cd  by  the  pee- 

^n'fS'p'SrSonw.,.  ,„.,  wbioh  foltorater, '«  *> -f^^fS 

...  ,i ,.  v , .  i-  ........  it  i.  not,  11..,  ..I........  .....  .....tably  result,  which 

ly  to  J35  SSSfmn  to  p,.,»i..s-tb.t  the  Oon.Jltntion  by  to  recog- 
nition of  .lavm  I."  I  ,    '      , !  ?„  S  ,C 
nlc  to  control  it  by  law.  and  ..i,.,...i...  lo  ......  „l  ..„  the  r.alit  to  go  there 

£ be"roSeted  in  to'  enjoyment  of  hi.  .lav.  property  ■  .nd  *.» 
remedies  fail  tr  11     ,  ,.  ,,|  pro..,,,  m  become,  the  nr,- 

™tlye  doty  of  Cohgress  (to  the  perlnrnian..  of  which  .very  member  » 
End  by  hi  >  >»  "  ™""?""',"TJ 

pohtlnl  policy  or  eip  aw  such  adc- 

EeTnd  complete  p,  *  f  « ,'"; 

Sant  right  ..cored  by  t  ■  1     ,'        >  •'       ,'»" 

to  Oonelntlon  o.tablhfhe.  slaver,  In  the  territories  beyond  to  power  of  to 
neoole  legal 
ES  1 .no  e  cap     n  M  „.   tably  »        '» > '« 

«„eijwh,  i      '  ,  ,-r,,,4r^ 

FenSv.ni.  ..  in  Kensas-i and  if  it  ho  Irn.,  ..  stand  1>«  «■•  K«dent  in  a 


....  I  message  to  Congress,  "that  slavery  esua.s  .    ...,. ' 

ConStution  of  to  United  States,"  and  tot  "  K.n.a.  a  therefore  at  thi.  mo- 
rn "t  a.  moch  ,  .lav.  .tat.  »  Georgia  o,  Foul'.  ny,"  why  doe.  ,t  not 
™f  i«.SyE  P=nn,,l,.m.  is  »  Sovereign  St.*  and  therefore  han. 
rhjhttoregolat.il..  .,:,,,.,.  .....i.n  witlnn  her  own  limM  to  ■n.th.r«l[rt 

must  be  homo  in  ....  Hat  .1.  ......igcty  .1  Peiui.yh.iaia  hl-e  that  of 

...it  .It.- ,,,:.,  is  1.I..I..  !..  I'.,  i  V.  , 

™'C  Oon.titition,  and  all  1...  of  to  nnited  State,  which  .Mil  be  mad. 
in  penman,  fh  to  made,  under 

hetAity  1  i'WS?'* 

tta  iudgSiJevery  slat,  shall  be  bono  1 11  "'  CtaM™ 

?iftail.ieS»  legislative  power  over,  "  all  rightful  .nhject,  of  legislation 
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lt  with  tho  Constitution,"  and  fha.l.  tlscj  people  of  said  territory  shall 
be  left  "perfectly  free  to  ti-.;-vi  and  reaubde  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  re  tie-  Constitution  (if  "1:0  Uirleil  Slates."  The  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  belici  ed  (o  bo  hi  en  tire  harmony  villi  Llio  Constitution, 
and  under  them  the  people  of  Kansas  possess  every  right,  privilege,  and  im- 
munity, in  respect  to  their  interne!  polity  ami  domcslie  relations"  which  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  can  exercise  under  Iheir  Comsliuitionnnrt  laws.  Each 
is  invested  with  lull,  complete,  and  exclusive  cowers  hi  this  respect,  ''subject 
only  to  the  Constitution  or1  the  tTniled  States." 

The  question  recurs  then,  it  the-  Constitution  dees  establish  slavery  in  Kan- 
sas or  any  other  territory  beyemi  the  power  ot'tho  peopic  to  control  it  by  law, 
how  can  the  ootid  as  ion  tie  resisted  that  slavery  is  established  in  like  manner 
and  by  the  same  authority  in  all  the  states  of' the  Union?  And  if  it  bo  the 
imperative,  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  bylaw  ibr  the  protection,  of  slave 
property  hi  the  territories  uutm  the  ground  that  -;  slavery  exists  in  Kansas" 
(and  consequently  in  every  other  territory),  "by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  why  is  it  rot  also  the  duty  of  Colleges?,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  provide  simih.r  prelecliou  to  slave  uram  rly  in  ell  the  states  of  llio 
Union,  when  liar  Legislatures  fail  to  furnish  such  protection? 

"Without  confessing  or  alternating  to  avoid  the  iaovilable  consequences  of 
their  own  doctrine,  its  advocates  endeavor  to  fortify  their  position  by  citing 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  prove  that  the  Cousliiulion  recognizes  property  in 
slaves— that  there  is  no  legal  disJiuetiuu  between  this  ami  every  olher'de- 
seription  of  property— that  slave  properly  and  sviiry  otiicr  kind  of  property 
stand  on  an  equal  tooting— that  Congress  has  no  more  power  over  the  one 
than  over  the  other  and.  consequently,  ear.  not  uiserirui  rate  between  there. 
LTvio'i  this  point  the  Court  Say: 

"J'.iwsswc  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  pert  of  this  opinion,  upon  a  dif- 
fereLtpi.int,  the  right  oiVc>:.. city  :,L  a  slave  is  disli.ictly  ana  expressly  nicrit'.ed. 
in  the  Const itation.  .  .  .  And  if  the  Constitution  recognises  the  right 
of  property  of  the  master  in  a  slave,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  that 
description  of  property  and  otiicr  property  owned  by  a  oilmen,  no  tribunal 
noting  under  the  authority  of  tho  United  .States,  whether  it  be  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial,  has  a  right  to  craw  snob  a  di.slhietion,  or  deny  to  it  the 
benefit  of  t  lie  provisions  and  i/n.i  ran  tecs  which  havo  been  nrovitied  for  the 
protection  of  private  property  against  the  encroachments  of  "the  governmeih. 
.  .  .  And  Ihe  L'ovommeut  in  express  terms  is  pledged  to  protect  it  in 
nil  future  time,  y  the  t'-.u--:'.  stents  /;■-);».  his  cracir.  This  is  done  in  plain 
words— too  plain  to  bo  misunderstood.  And  no  word  can  be  found  in  tho 
Constitution  which  gives  Congress  a  c esc hi-  power  over  slave  property,  or 
which  entitles  property  of  that  kind  to  /.'«  protection  than  property  of'  any 
other  description.  The  only  power  conferred  's  ;h"  power  covi clod  "with  the 
duty  of  guarding  and  protecting  the  owner  in  his  rights." 

The  rights  of  the  owner  which  if.  is  thus  made  Ike  duty  oflhe  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  guard  and  protect  ore  those  expressly  pro1,  iced  for  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  defined  it:  clear  an  i  explicit  Language  by  the  Court— that  "  the 
government,  in  express  terms,  is  pledged  to  prolec!:  it  (slave  properly)  in  ail 
future  time,  i.fthj  s/oa  r.w. ves  f,on>.  his  r;::>,:-r::-.''  This  is  the  oniv  contingency, 
according  to  the  plain  reading  of  the  iJouslituiion  us  att'.hoiTtative:-,- inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  the  1'cdera:  aovcti  uncut  is  authorised, 
required,  or  poniiiCod  lo  iutcifero  will:  slavery  in  the  siates  or  territories; 
and  in  that  case  only  far  the  purpose  "  of  guarding  and  r,rol  coring  the  owner 
in  his  rights"  to  reclaim  his  shea  properly.  .hi  all  other  respects  slaves 
Stand  on  the  same  fooling  wild  ail  otiicr  property— "  the  Constitution  makes 

no  iu',1  in..,  I'm  ii,  1 11. ... 1 1  i  .. i ■ |.|    .  | ,,.  |,  ■ ■■  ,■  a  id  other  properly  owned 

by  a  citizen ;"  and  ,:  no  word  can  lie  found  in  the  Constitution  which  gives 
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Congress  a  greater  power  Over  slave  property,  or  which  entitles  property  of 
that  kind  to  less  protection  than  property  of  any  other  description."  This  is 
(bo  basis  unou  which  all  visits  pen  lininir  I.;  slave  property,  cither  in  tiio 
states  or  the  termor  ins.  stand  under  tho  Constitution  us  expounded  by  the 
Supremo  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 

Inasmuch  as  tin;  Coris-iiufion  lias  i ;■-.:■"! '.-.^- a i o : i  no  ™wcr  lo  the  l-'-:;t]or;i.l  gov- 
ernment in  respect  to  any  ether  kir,..l  of  j  toyeny  beloi;yi;iir  to  tho  oitu.ee,-- 
neither  ml.i'od'.icin:,'.  est-djliskina-.  prohibitum-,  nor  excluding  it  anywhere 
within  the  oumiinion  of  tho  United  titatos,  bat  loaves  the  owner  thereof  pcr- 
ieei.lv  tree  to  remove  into  any.sLLlo  or  lorriLory  a;i:i.  carry  liia  property  with 
him,  and  hold  the  same  subject  to  ihe  lecrd  law.  and  relying  upon  the  local 
authorities  fi.r  r.  roi.ee  '.ion.  it  lohows,  aeeottlias  to  Ihe  de  ei  si  on  of  the  Court, 
that  slave  pror'eriv  s;a;ids  oil  the  same  Sud.f,  Is  entitled  to  the  same  Holds 
and  immunities,  ar.id  in  like  manner  is  d.eper.de:it  upon  the  local  authorities 
and  laws  lor  protection. 

The  Court  re  lev  to  thai  chiaso  of  the  i..'. .  i  j  i  _i  -;l  o;i  wfia:  provides  for  ikeren- 
;■,,,.,  f  ti;jT;Uvo  slaves  as  I  '  ir  ■  i  '.  ■■■  i  ■  or  .sayhie;  that  the  "riaht  otpropeiiy 
u;  ox'Lirrssly  aniiined  i:i  I  lie  Constitution."  By  refer- 
ence to  timl  provision  in  will  he  seen  that,  while  llic  word  ';  slaves"  is  not 
used,  still  the  Constitution  not  only  re ;.;:■■- a ixes  the  ri^lir.  of  property  m  slaves, 
as  stated  by  the  Court,  hut  explicitly  slates  wind--  class  of  persons  shall  be 
flecmci  slaves,  and  under  what  laws  or  auilioiiiy  they  may  be  held  to  ser- 
vitude, and  under  wind:  cirei-.uistiULces  fugitive  slaves  shall  be  restored  to 
their  owners,  all  in  l.'ae  sr.me  scetion,  as  follows  : 

"ATo  person  lich!  to  service  or  Wmr  m  one  stnro,  ■?,«.«■;:■■■  'he  lav*  Iherc.ot, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  low  or  regulation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  lrat  Khali  he  delivered  up  On.  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  sernec  or  labor  may  be  due." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  siave,  within  tho  mean: Leo  of  the  Coiistit'.itLOu, 

s  thereof"— 

not  und'T  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  by  tho  laws  thereof  nor 

by  virtue  of  any  federal  authority  whatsoever,  but  under  tho   laws  of  the 

particular  slate  where  such  service"  or  l;djoi'nuiy  be  due. 

It  was  necessary  to  aive  tins  exact  deihiltion  of  slavery  '.n  tae  Constitu- 
tion in  order  to  satisfv  the  peonle  el' the  South  as  well  as  of  the  North.  Tho 
slaveholding  states  would  never  consent  lor  a  moment  thai  their  domestic 
relations— and  especially  their  rlahl  of  property  in  their  slaves— should  be 
dependent  upon  I'cdeiul  .authority,  or  th:;i  ( loneaess  should  have  any  yower 
ovrlhe  subject— cither  to  extend,  eonlkea  or  restrain  it;  imieh  less  to  pro- 
tect or  re  uai  late  ir.— lest,  under  tho  urotouse  of  protection  and  rca/ula-.ion,  tue 
IV-dcml  nevermneii-,  undo:  tho  in:'lf;enec  of  the  strong  and  moreasiaii  auti- 
slavery  sentiment  which  prevailed  at  that  period,  mid::,  uestroy  tho  iusr,ta- 
tien  and  divest;  ikose  riabl.s  ef  pr;;nerty  in  slaves  which  were  sacred  under 
Ibe  laws  and  Cou.-.fi  I  i.e.-  ■■'  ii:>  ir  respective  steles  so  long  as  the  Federal 
<>'ovo-u'oerL  had  no  newer  to  ir.torfero  wirh  tiio  suhjocf, 

"  In  Mke  manner  tho  n  on -si  a  volt:  Idina  states,  while  they  wore  entirely  wi.l- 
■all  fuaii  ivo  staves— lls  is  conclusively  shown 
],y  Ike  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  states  in  the  Convention  for  tiio  provision 
now  under  consideration— and  to  leave  o-.ch  state  perfectly  freo  to  hold 
slaves  under  its  own  laws,  and  oy  virtue  of  its  ov,  n  separate  ana  exclusive 
authority  -o  bw  as  it  p!e:LSeii.  nnd  to  ab;ilish  it  when  it  chose,  wore  un- 
willinc  to  become  resuonsLble  lor  its  existent;.;;  by  incorporating  it  into  tue 
Con^iuuiou  as  a  natioioil  institution,  lO  be  protected  and  regulated,  ex- 
tended and  controlled  ov  h'ederal  authority,  reaardlefs  el  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  in  delULiice  of  tho  .oeal  laws  of  the  several  sfiLi.es  and  territories. 
For  theae  opposite  reasons  the  southern  and  northern  states  i:mted  in  grv- 
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ing  a  unanimou 5  %■  oto  in  the  Convention  for  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  rooognixos  slavery  as  a  bo.il  institution  in  the  several  states  where 
it  exists,  :1  under  the  laws  Ikeroolp'  and  provides  for  ilio  surrender  of  fugitive 
slaves. 

It  will  be  obsin-vod  that  the  term  -;  stnf.fi"  is  used  i:i  this  provision,  as  well 
as  in  various  other  tki i-t.s  of  the  Censt.itufion,  in  LUu  sumo  senso  in  which  it 
was  used  by  Mr.  Jeitbrson  in  his  plan  fur  eslabli-hing  governments  tor  the 
now  states  i-i  the  territory  ceded  ami  to  bo  ceded  to  the  United  states,  and 
by  Mr.  Madison  in  his  proposiiion  to  :,^::ii-v  on  ("'undress  power  1!  to  institute 
temporary  governments  fur  the  hsuj  ,«?«./»«  arising  in  the  unappropriated  lands 
of  the  United  Spite."  to  di.^igr.r.e  the  p:  flier",  eomhr.mliles,  territories  as 
well  as  slates,  within  the  i.ienhniou  of  the  ll'nlto;!  Spites.  The  word  "states" 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  ordinance  of  the  .tilth  July,  1781,  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Kiver  Ohio,  which  was  passed 
by  the  remnant  of  the  Cut  err-;,  ,,.■'  ;;i:.  i. '  :  1 1^ . !. ■  im\ i;.-[L.  sitting  in  New  York 
while  Its  most  eminent  members  wore  at  I'hiinao'.pki.i,  as  tic-ic^ates  to  the 
i''odoi'al  Convention,  aiding  in  tint  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  Hits  sense  the  word  "  states''  is  used  hi  the  clause  providing  for  the 
rendition  of  ftigil'vc  slaves,  applicable  to  all  political  communities  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  Stn'.es,  includine'  the  territories  as  well  as  the  several 
states  of  the  Union.  Under  any  other  eonstrvolion  the  right  of  the  owner 
to  recover  Ms  stive  would  be  restrieto  i  to  the  j'-'.'cs  of  Ibo  Union,  leaving 
the  torrhorh-s  a  secirc  place  of  refuge  tor  all  fugitives.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  the  clause  of  tin:  Constitution  which  provides  that  "a  person 
Charged  in  any  sLak  •.villi  treason,  felon;-,  or  otiier  crime',  who  shall  flee  from 
justice,  arid  be  found  in  iinr,;ii!>-  *!ii.i<:.  shall,  on  tl.c  demand  of  the  executive 
authority  of  the  sfai-iV:  from  which  tie  fled,  he  delivered  up  to  bo  removed  to 
the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime.'1  Unless  'he  term  state,  as  used 
in  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  shall  ft:  construed  to  include  every 
distinct  political  eomn. unity  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  apply  to  territories  as  well  as  to  the  stab's  of  the  Union,  (he  territories 
mast  become  a  sanctuary  tor  all  the  filgllii  es  from  service  and  justice,  tor 
all  the  felons  and  crieihtals  who  shah  escape  Horn  the  several  s'ato  and 
sock  Teniae  ami  immunity  in  the  territories. 

If  any  other  illustration  were  necessary  to  show  that  the  political  ei 


feneration:  gram  letters  of  mare.ite  nnd  reprisal :  coin  money;  emit  Mils  of 
credit;  make  any  thing  bu!  gold  ami  .silver  and  coin  a  rentier  in  payment  of 
debts;  pass  any  bill  uf  aiPtiudor,  cc  ;:&.■,'  far.'-i  l:i ■.-,-.  or  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  or  ^rani;  any  title  of  nobility," 

ft  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  in  each  of  tlic.se  cases  whore  the  power  is  not 
expressly  delegate!  to  Cocaro-s  J:.:  prohibition  Is  not  imposed  upon  the  feu- 
oral  government,  but  npou  lite  ,.; ft ,'■.,>.  There  was  no  necessity  for  any  such 
prohibition  upon  Congress  or  tho  H'odcrnl  go  vera  re.  cut,  tin'  llio  reason  that 
the  ouisslen  ii,  il  logaro  any  sticl:  powers  in  tlte  Cous'.iti.ljou  was  of  itseif  ti 
prohibition,  and  so  dcclareil  in  evpress  terms  by  the  tenth  amendment,  which 
declares  that  "  the  powers  cot  dialog  tied  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohinitcd  by  it  tu  tho  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people." 

I  let:  ce  it  won  id  certainly  he  competent  tin-  tlte  sitres  ana  U 
ercise  ihese  powers   but  :br  the  j-roaipttio.:  cot.talned  in  those  i, 
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the  Constitution;  and  inasmuch  as  the  prohibition  only  extends  to  the 
"  slates,''  ilis  peopio  of  the  -  s>rriiorics:'  are.  siiii  ;il  liberty  lo  exercise  them, 
unless  tin)  torriisories  are  iiK.'lii'i'-^  wiLiiin  Tlio  serin  .«3i,.;s,  withm  tlio  mean- 
iii'i-  of  those  o'whio'is  of  tin;  ConslMsitioa  of  the.  l.'nited  .-Lutes. 

II  01  Sv  remstins  to  bo  shown  LI]  fit  the  Compromise  niensuL-es  of  1830  sr.d 
the  Kansas-Nem- sk;i  Act  of  I  SJi  :-.re  i:i  pf'tbol  imrnioi.y  with,  and  a  Iti.ln- 
ful  embodinionl  of  Liu;  jjrijjcl:  .los  l;i  ion  enibrced.  A  brief  history  ot  these 
measures  will  disclose  me  prineipios  naosi  wsiicli  they  sire  founded. 

On  the  29th  of  January.  1S50.  Mi'.  Clay  introtmeed  into  The  Senate  si 
series  of  resolutions  upon  tlio  sk:\.orv  ipiesLso'i  which  v. o:o  intended  to  form 
the  basis  of  tho  suhsoaufjit  i,-hia:ion     t        11  il  l     I       Pending  the  dis- 

claim of  these  resolutions  the  ehan'mrni  o:  liie  i.'oimnstieo  on  Territories 
prcparoii  nnd  roporl.ed  to  tlio  Sons 1 1>,  oil  ike  2otli  of  March  two  bills-one 
for  the  admission  of  Oalitbrma.  into  the  Union  of  states,  ami  tlio  other  lor  tho 
organization  of  the  tor r. Lories  of  Utah  ami  New  Mexico,  and  for  lue  ndpast- 
iiionl  of  tlio  diluted  boundary  of:  ho  Sl:Uc  ofTe:;as:  which  were  read  twice 
and  printed  for  the  use  of  tlio  PonaLe.  On  Llie  Ujl'.i  of  April  a  select  com- 
mit,-.- .."■  li.iiteci:  wns  iumoime;;.  :.:■::  :r,oi :ci:i  of  oil'.  ]-o::Le:  of  Mississim-.:,  ci 
which  Mr   (  H.iv  was  made  caainmiu.  and  to  vyiiieli  Win 

,  tlm  slavery  rpiesLion.      On  the  St!i  of  May,  Mr.  Clay, 

from  the  select  comimLice  of  thirteen,  submitted  to  Llie  tic-natc  an  elaborate 
report  coverm^  all  tho  Vjoints  in  controvLsrsy,  accompanied  by  a  bill,  which 
;•:  t-sund"  krowu  as  the  -:  0:-a:ibus  Bid."     l?y  relcrcm 

of  this  bill,  as  it  appears  on  llie  siios  of  the  Semsl.c,  It  will  bo  seen  Hint  it  is 
composed  of  the  two  printed  bills  wliioh  haa  been  reported  by  tho  Com- 
mittee on  Territories!  on  the  UaLri  of  March  previous ;  and  that  the  only 
male-La;  chance  i:,  its  provisions!,  involving  sin  important  ami  essential  pun- 
ch,-,-. :s  Lo  bo''i)ii!i:i  in  hie  Lentil  siuiv  ivLi!  prescribes  ana  acinic  Lie 
powers  Of  the  territorial  Legislature.  In  tiic  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  the  leyislativo  power  of  l.ho  terriioiics  eicLoiiacd  -.0 
"TiKliL[i;l  subioeLSoflosris:aiie!i  eonsisies.t  wdh  sjie  Cmslituhon  of  hie  I 'listed 
,~::f:-jry  ;  wdiiio  toe  hill,  ns  reiiorteil  by  the 
committee  of  thirteen,  eonleired  tiie  ssLinc  psswer  on  the  territorial  l.eprs.n- 
ture,  Kith  ffits  wpUor.  of  Ajrktvi  sia^.-y.     This  portion  oL  the  section  in  its 

original  ibrm  read  thus : 

;;  An,,  h} ,  1    l    hi  territory  snail 

extend  to  ah  ncblful  svih'ocis  of  legislation  c-rssi^e:.':  wh.a  -::io  Ooosti-.uhon 
of  the  United  States  and  t  t  L  no  law  shall  be 

.,.,  .sy  (Usposhicn  of  the  soil.-'  _ 

'I'o  which  tlio  eean-ni'see  of  thirteen  added  thesis  words  :  Mr  is-  mj""! 
to  African  slavery."  When  the  bill  came  up  for  action  on  the  16th  of  May, 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  uaid:  ■ 

"  I  ofi»r  Ihe  following  ainendmont.      To  strike  out.  in  tno  sixth  lino  or  the 

tenth  section,  the  words  '  ssi  raped  in  Afi-irmt  slavery,'  and  insert  the  words 

;  iCiU  IhM  rhidf  :■/■  ■;-..-;■,*.,■?■;)  :.■;■:;■  \fncaa  stavery 

as  i's  rj^;s ;:,  «^it>'  ih-:  sie::^  '>;  ihe  (;,;^>.'     The      iject  ci   the  aisifnameut 

is  to  prevent  the'toisiio'ia,  le-isia-nre  J:o:m  ie^siatinn  n-ninst  the  rights  ol 

.   .  .   .  IL  will  leave  lo 

JioteniLorial  Lonisla.nires   Ihoso  riishts   and   powers  which  are  essentiafty 

necessary,  not  only  lo  Li. si  p:' s.' -on- a". ion  of  property,  'out  to  the  peace  ol  me 

territory!  '   It  wilflenvo  ihe  risibt  to  nssfio  -nail  poheo  v.^uhaions  us  are  neo- 

cssarv  to  nrevont  oil-order,  a'ld  wnieii  v.  iii  be  disunite: y  uer.s-ssiLiy  with  snssn 

property  as  that  to  secure  its  beneficial  use  to  its  owner.    With  this  brief 

explanation.  I  submit  the  amendment.'1 

Mr,  Clav,  in  replv  to  Mr.  Davis,  said: 

"I  am  not  perfectly  sure  that  I  comprehem",  she  fail  mean.ng  ol  tiieamend- 
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meat  offered  by  the  senator  from  Jfississippi.  If  I  do,  I  think  he  accom- 
plishes nothing'  by  striking  out  IK-  clause  now  in  the  bib  and  inserting  that 
which  he  proposes  lo  jiisert.  Tho  clause  now  in  the  bill  a;,  that  the  territo- 
riaf  legislation  si  mil  nu-i,  ooJcrid  to  any  thing  resneetmir  African  slavery 
within  the  tomtoms.  The  effect  of  retaining  the  clause  as  reported  by  the 
committee  will  he  tins:  That  if  in  a.iy  of  the  territories  slavery  now  exists, 
it  shall  not  "be  abolished  by  the  territorial  Legislature  :  and  if  in  any  of  the 
territories  slavery  does  .aci  now  e_\i:-t.  it  can  not  be  introduced  by  the  terri- 
torial Legislature.  The  clause  iisel;  was  introduced  into  the  bill  by  the 
committee  lor  tins  purpose  of  tying  ap  I.he  hands  of  Lhe  territorial  j.egisla- 
turein  respect  to  legislating  at  all,  one  way  or  the  other,  iipou  the  subject 
of  African  slavery,  it  was  uiicr.dcl  to  leave  the  locisiaiion  and  the  law  of 
the  respective  territories  in  the  condition  in  which  ihe  act  will  find  l.hcin.  T 
stated  On  a  former  occasion  thai;  I  did  not,  in  committee,  vole  lor  the  amend- 
ment to  insert  the  clause,  though  i!  was  proposed  to  he  introduced  by  a 
majority  of  tho  committee.  I  aUaohed  very  iit'.h.'  '.■■.itisequence  to  it  at  the 
time,  and  I  attach  very  little  to  it  r.t  present.  It  is  perhaps  of  no  particular 
importance  whatever.  Now,  sir,  jl'  I  understand  the  measure  proposed  by 
the  senator  from  Mississippi,  it  aims  at  the  same  tiling.  I  do  not  understand 
him  as  proposing  that  if  any  one  shall  carry  slaves'  in  l.o  the  territory — al- 
though by  the  laws  of  the  territory  he  can  not  take  them  there— the  legis- 
lative hands  of  the  l.orricorial  government  should  ho  so  tied  as  to  prevent  it 
saying  he  shall  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  If  tho  senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi means  to  say  that — " 
Mr.  Davis: 

Mr.  Clay:  7 

"  If  the  object  of  the  senator  is  to  provide  Ihat  slaves  may  be  introduced 
into  the  territory  contrary  to  the  /•:..■  hci  and.  being  imvodueed,  notion;  shah 
be  done  by  the  Legislature  Lo  impair  the  rights  of  owners  to  hold  tho'shives 
thus  brought  contrary  to  the  local  : 

doing  so  I  she.il  repeat  again  the  expression  el'  (.pinion  which  I  announced 
at  an  early  period  of  the  session." 

Here  wo  iind  the  line  olstinc:iv  drawn  between  those  who  contended  for 
the  right,  to  carry  slaves  info  dm  territories  and  hold  them  in  defiance  of  the 
local  law,  and  those  who  contended  ihat  such  rmhf  was  subject  to  the  local 
law  of  the  territory.  During  the  progress  of  the  discussion  oil  the  same  day 
Mr.  .Ua.v.s.  of  Mississippi,  said: 

"  We  are  g  government  to  a  territory,  which 

net  vests  upon,  the  hasis  o"' our  right  to  mane  such  provision.  We  suppose 
we  have  a  right  to  confer  power.  If  so,  wo  mav  mark  out  the  limit  to 
which  they  may  legislate,  ami  are  hound  not  to  confer  power  beyond  that 
Which  exists  in  Congress,  if  we  give  thorn  power  to  legislate  boyond  that 
we  commit  a  litem  or  it sur nation,  as  if  mev  he  done  ov-otiJ -.-.  covertly,  or  ;n- 
direotly." 

To  whioli  J!r.  Ciny  replied  : 

"Now,  sir,  I  on fy  repeat  what  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  hofore,  that 
while  .1.  am  wiilimg  to  stand  aside   ami 

way  or  tho  oilier— to  lay  oif  tho  territories  wit:, out  (ho  Wilmot  proviso,  on 
Uie  one  hand,  with  which  I  understand  wo  are  threatened,  or  without  an 
attempt  to  introduce  a  clause  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tories. While  I  am  Ibr  rejecting  oorh  the  one  and  fie  other,  I  am  content 
that  the  law  as  it  exists  -'mil  prevail ;  and  if  ihe.ro  be  anv  diversity  of  oniu- 
1011  as  to  what  it  mo;o:s:  I  an,  willing  thnr.  it  shah  be  settled  bv  the  highest 
judicial  authority  of  the  country.      While  I   am  content  thus  to  abide  the 
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result,  I  must  say  that  I  can  not  vote  for  any  express  provision  recognizing 

the  rij.dit  to  carry  slaves  thero." 

To  which  Mr,  bavis  rejoined,  that— 

'!It  is  said  mir  Eei  clarion.  sr;».v  em  ei  a  preamble;  and  I  hope  st  hsvo 
something  of  the  sum;:  eharaeier  of  11  ir  handymen  or" r.li--  Revolution  who  first 
commenced  the  war  ivHi  the  mother  country— mo  mot  hi  i-.lt  of  rue  spirit  oi that 
hold  Yankee  win  fii.l  ho'ia.da  :  i-iit  te  ;io  to  Content  and  'J'.at  go  ha  would; 
and  who  in  the  maintenance  of  lied  riaht-,  met  Ids  death  at  tao  hands  o:  a 
British  sentinel.  Kow,  sir,  if  our  rlpi.t  l.o  carry  slaved  into  these  territories  bo 
a  constitutional  right,  it  is  one  ihsn  amy  l.o  maintain  it," 

Pending  the  disOiisHioa  wdueh  ensued,   M 
friends,  modified  his  amendment  from  lime  to  time,  until  it  assumed  the  fol- 

"Nor  to  introduce  nor  exclude  African  slavery.     Provided  that  nothing 

herein  contained  shall  lie  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  teiTdoriai  Legislature 
from  passing  such  laws  a?  may  be  necessary  f.-.T  tin;  prelection  of  the  rights 
of  property 'of  evorv  kind  which  mav  Lave  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  con- 
formably to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  held  in  or  introduced  into 

mio  which,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  amend- 

"Provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  or  per  [■.it  tin;.'  the  introduction  of  slavery  or  the  holding  of  persons 
us  proporlv  within  said  territory." 

Upon  these  amendments—  Lhe  one  aft -air.:-  de  :.-areivcry  aud_thc  oilier 
the  anti-slavery  position.  in  opposition  1;)  the  righted  the  people  of  the  torrl- 
(oriep  I"  decide  tim  slnverv  question  lor  themselves — II r.  iJouglas  said  : 

..'ii.,   ,.     iv- I  I  I  ;.,  ■  ,  yer  taken  l..i    bean,  that  tl     ,  mi  J  all er  qu  ■.- 

tions  relating  to  too  domestic  affairs  ami  domestic  policy  of  the  lorr.tories, 
ought  to  bo  left  to  lhe  decision  of  the  people  thouiseivcs ;  and  that-  we  ougnt 
to  be  content  with  whatever  way  they  may  aceidi;  tae  cucdioia  neemiso  they 
have  a  much  deeper  interest  in  tSiese  mailers  than  wc  have,  and  know  much 
hotter  what  institutions  suit  them  limn  we:  who  have  never  been  the.ro  can 
decid"  for  them.  1  would  thereidro  have  muoh  -.referred  that  -hat  porlmn  0: 
the  bill  should  have  remained  as  it.  was  reported  from  i.lie  Uemmi'doo  on  Ter- 
ritories with  no  movislor  en  I'  ■--  siild,-..  1  0:  d.:vr; v.  the  one  way  or  hie  oilier. 
\mi  I  do  hope  ve+  that  that  daese  will  bo  stricken  out.  I  am  s.nstiod:  sir, 
that  it  gives  no  strength  to  the  bill.  1  am  satisfied,  even  if  it  did  ami  slronjj.h 
to  it  thai  it  omdit  not  lo  be  there,  'a-ioo:;  U 

li.tio'n  of  that,  nrinciolo  unoo  wiiid:  we  hr.ve  ail  rested  our  ile!ense  ol  the  course 
wo  havo  taken  en  this  (jiiestion.  I  do  not  see  how  these  o,  us  who  have 
taken  the  position  we  have  taken— that  of  ■  it-  .■;-•■:■(.' trrf^Ho:,— and  havo  argued 
ill"  favor  of  lhe  rmht  of  iho  pe^ue  i.e.  1.  dslato  for  thorns;  Ives  on  this  question, 
can  seaport  such  a  prevision  without  abandoning  ;;i.  mo  ara;u  menus  wnidi  wo 
used  in  the  presidential  canmaicru  in  f;,e  year  1H-J-S,  ami  l  ie  principles  :,et 
forth  by  the  honorable  seiuttor  from  M.idnaan  (Mr.  (lass),  in  that  letter 
whieh  is  known  a-  die  ■  Nichoboii  Lai  lord  We  art;  required  l.o  abai  eon  doit 
r,!„lVm'  wo  aro  required  to  a.handon  tiiose  prinoiph::s:  aad  to  stoilify  our- 
selves, and  to  adont.  Lao  oooosite  dodrbio— .and  tor  what?  In  order  to  say 
that  8u  people  <>f  ^  t&ritorb  1  stall  ham  such  insfci  daw  as  they  shall  deem 
, .-,  ;.;,,■■  :-.  . ...  -,■.      f  ,.!o  not   see,  sir,  how  such  a  pro- 

vision can  be  aeeeptabie  either  to  the  peop'.o  of  die  eToin  or  the  boutli.       _ 

T'pon  the  qi.iestien.  1  on   i  ia    ;  i    In  Lata    I  ■  ■  kory  :. ore 

it  should  be  formed  into  a  politieai  community,  with  the  lights  of  self-govern- 
ment, Mr.  Douglas  said : 

"  The  senator  item  .^iKsdivrd  ni.il-s  the  question  to  me  as  to  What  number 
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of  people  there  must  be  in  a  territory  bcfui'B  tiiis  right  to  govern  themselves 
accrues.  Witlioi.it  deicrinmiog  the  precise  number.  1  will  assume  that  the 
right  ought  to  aoottie  to  lie  people  at  the  moment  they  have  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  government ;  and,  sir,  the  bid  assumes  that  if  ere  are  peopie  enough 
there  to  require  ;:  government  and  enough  lo  authorise  Ihe  people  to  govern 

themselves Yont  hill  concedes  that  a  representative  government  ia 

necessary — a  government  f  muded  open  the  principles  oi  popular  sovereignty 
and  the  right  of  a  people  to  enacl  their  oivn  lav/a ;  and  for  this  reason  you 
givo  tiiem  a  Legislature  composed  of  two  branches,  like  t'ao  Leg  I  si  a  I.  ores  of 
the  dkierouf  siatcs  ana  territories  of  the  Union.  Von  conli.T  upon  them  the 
right  to  legislate  on  'ail  rii.-lit.liil  subjects  ol'icgUhilioi:.'  except  negroes.  Why 
except  negroes  ?  Why  except  .A  iiiciin  slavery  V  If  the  inhabitants  are  compe- 
tent  to  govern  themselves  nyoii  all  oh  .or  SMb/oets.  .aril  hi  reference  to  all  other 
descriptions  of  properly — if  they  Lire  competent  to  mahe  laws  and  determine 
the  relations  between  hnsiiand  and  wif\  and  parent  and  child,  and  municipal 
laws  affecting  tiie  r"^l:-.s  ana  property  of  citizens  generally,  they  aro  compe- 
tent also  to  malic  laws  to  govern  themselves  in  relation  to  slavery  and 
negroes." 

With  reference  to  the-  protection  of  property  in  slave:-,  Mr.  Dou;    ■,:'   ;a'd: 

"I  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  honorable  senetor  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Davis).  He  insists  that  I  .are  not  in  favor  of  protecting  property,  and  tl'.at  iiis 
amendment  is  offered  :br  the  purpose  of  protecting  jiropcrry  '.nv.lo:'  the  Consti- 
tution. Now,  sir,  i  ask  you  what  aulhorky  he  has  lb:  assuming  that?  Bo 
I  not  desire  to  prelect,  properly  because  I  wish  to  allow  l.ho  pcopla  to  pass 
such  laws  as  they  d coin  proper  re spcetiug  their  rigiits  to  property  without 
any  exception  t  lie  might  jnst  as  web  say  that  1  air,  opposed  to  protecting 
property  in  rnoreliataiiso.  i.i  steamboats,  In  ea'.lle.  in  real  estate,  as  to  say 
that  I  am  opposed  to  proiceliag  property  of  \.\;:y  other  l1l:-^.-:  iption ;  for  I  desire 
to  put  thein  all  on  an  eqi.silky.  and  allow  the  people  Lo  make  their  own  laws 
in  respect  to  t.ii-i  whole  of  them." 

Mr.  Cass  said  (referring  to  the  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Cltase) : 

"  Kow  wilh  resi;oet  to  the  amerahnenls.  T  shall  yol.o  against  thom  both  ; 
and  then  I  shall  vote  in  iavor  of  sinking  on!;  the  restriction  in  the  bill  upon 
the  power  of  the  territorial  gey  en  ma  aits.  I  shall  do  so  upon  this  ground.  I 
was  opposed,  as  the  iiororaho  s: rarer  i'ror'.  !\"o:. lucky  \.:-,  declared  ho  ivas.  to 
the  insertion  of  this  prelum  tn;n  by  the  cotninillee.  i  consider  it  inexpedient 
end  unconstitutional.  I  have  already  stated  my  belief  ti  .at  the  rightful  power 
of  internal  legislation  in  ilia  lorriloiics  belongs  to  the  people." 

After  further  discussion  the  vol.0  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  deckled  in  the  negative;  yeas,  2a  ;  nays.  30. 
'the  question  recurring  on  'be  Muemlment  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  it  was 
a'so  rejected:  yeas,  2,'i ;  nets,  30.  Whereupon  1'r.  8ewarb  offered  the  follow- 
ing amendment : 

"  Neither  slavery  nor  hi  voir  i:\trv  sen  it:  ale,  otherwise  tbati  by  conviction 
for  crime,  shall  ever  be  allowed  is.  either  of  -aid  Territories  of  Utah  and  Ketv 
Mexico." 

Which  was  rejected  :  yeas,  :>:! ;  nays,  33. 

Alter  various  other  amoral mor.ts  iia.'l  hoe:;  offered  and  voted  upon — ail  re- 
lating to  the  power  of  ihe  ten:  to  rial  Lcgislaloro  over  slavery— Mr.  .Douglas 
moved  to  strike  out  all  relating  to  African  slavery,  so  that  t.iio  territorial  Legis- 
lature should  have  the  same  power  .aver  r  hat  quasi  ion  as  over  all  other  rightful 
subjects  of  legislation  consistent  witii  11. o  Constitution  -v.'iiieh  amendmcat 
was  rejected.  After  the  rejection  of  mis  aeieo.dinont.  the  discussion  was  re- 
newed with  gteal  abiiily  ana  dr;;th  of  teeliug  in  respect  to  the  powers  which 
the  territorial  Legislature  should  exercise  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.    Various 
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ts  offered  and  rejected — all  relatinj 


IT,    renewed 

tlio  motion  of  Mr-  Doughs,  to  strike  o;r,  too  restriction  on  the  territorial 
Legislature  in  respect  lo  Aiiiea.a  slavery.  O.i  ilia  :ilso  of  -Ja'y  this  amend- 
ment was  adopted  bv  a  vote  of  a-  to  1  !>— res  term  g  this  sceliOLi  of  the  bill  to 
the  form  iu  which  it.  v,  llp  reported  from  tbo  Committee  on  TerriLuries  on  tho 
3&th  of  March,  and  ooiin-rring  on  the  lent  to  rial  l.e-R-i.-sLitiii"!  power  over  "  nil 
right  till  subjects  of  legislation  cond-tcnt  wilh  tho  Constitution  of  the  United 
tlavery. 
Thus  terminated  this  SToaL  str:i;.:Kii:  i:i  the  iiiTiniinnoo  oi  taa  principle,  as 
the  basis  of  the  !■,.„■  :i,..-.i...-  in  ;,-"-.v.  -  of  laid  -o  Kir  as.  they  related  to  Lao 

sh.i-cri/  ou^ticr:  a>  tkwii  ti-i-on;:'!,  !iw  ^U.:m>  of  Ihil;-  Urrr^rii:1,  L:r:iblaU<r?s. 

Tbis  controverted  question  having  bo-en  ili'iidleiy  settled,  tho  SeriaLo  pro- 
ceeded on  Ibc  same  day  to  consider  tho  other  par/tons  of  the  bid,  and  alter 
strildug  out  all  c.vcent  those  provisions  which  provided  fori  ha  orga til zation  of 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  ordered  Lhe  bik  to  la  engrossed  ibr  a  third  road  in;*,  and 
on  the  next  dav— Augnst  1.  1S5U—  tins  bill  was  road  a  third  tiaio,  and  passed. 

On  the  14th  of  Auui;: 
Mexico  was  taken  up,  and  atoemicd  so  as  to  eonibrni  only  to  tho  provisions 
of  the  Utah  Act  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  torriLorini    Legislature  over 
"all  rightful  av.liiculH  ot   h-.L-inkifioii   consistent  ivilb  the  Coostitidion,''  without, 

excepting  African  sktve'v.  imd  v.- as  ..:■ ■  bo  e:i;;    ■.:■■!  for  a,  diii'd  re ■■ 

without  a  division ;  and  ou  tho  next  day  tho  bill  was  passed— yeas,  27 ; 
nays,  10.  ,  ,  ..   , 

Those  two  bills  wo-c  neat  1.0  the  House  onicpros..;dn; cos,  and  panned  tnat 
body  without  aire  aUor;tioii  in  respect  Lo  tho  power  of  the  T.orriLorial  I.ogida- 
tures  over  tlie  subject  of  slavery,  ami  were  approved  );y  President  Minora 

Septembers,  1850. 

In  1852,  when  the  two  great  political  r,url.a<  ■■  A<  ha;  ami  Democratic— 
into  which  the  country  was  thea  divided,  assembled  iu  National  Convention 

at  dlallimoro  tor  the  purpose  of  nomkuiie-  ■.:     ■  ■!   :  ■       i   ■  ri  ■  n ■;,.■>■  n-d 

Vi  each  convention   ado'c.cd  and  amrmed   Lhe  principles  em- 

bodied in  the  compromise  measures  of  Lh.'iO  as  rales  of  action  by  which  they 
would  be  governed  in  .ell  fatnro  oases  ia  tko  organ r/ati on  of  terriioriai  govern- 
ments and  the  admission  of  new  states. 

On  tho  4th  of  January.  IB5-I.  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  tho  Senate,  to 
whioh  had  been  referred  a.  hilt  for  tho  or  ganglion  of  the  Territory  of  Neb- 
raska, reported  the  bill  back,  with  an.  aim  ndmoi.t,  in  the  form  oi  a  substitute 
for  th.e  entiie  bill,  which,  with  some  modifications,  is  now  known  on  the  stat- 
ute book  a?  the  "  Kansus-Xebraska  Act."  a c companion  by  a  report  explaining 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  organic  those  territories,  as 
follows:  ,  .   ,    ,       ' 

■  '  [■■■„;■  ■i-vrvl  iiirL';iO--.-,or:i  j  wh."'i  voiir  co:nm::.Lce  aenm  a  ;l:e.r  a.ity  ,o 
conmend  to  the  fa  1 

in  which  the  priuoipY-s  e.Hfalilish.cd  by  the  aoniaroirasc'  me  as  ur.  a  ol  lStn).  so 
far  as  they  are  anpiie; 

albrmed  a.ude;rrii:'d  into  praeacal  openticn  wi'hia  the  nmrta  of  the  new  terri- 
tory. The  wisdom  of  those  mcasarcs  is  ai.Lcsl.ed,  net  lob3  by  tneir  samtary 
aad  beiieltc:al  eilbcts  ia  allaying  sectional  agitation  and  icshnaig  aeaco  and 
harmony  to  an  irriiated  and  ilia'verl.eii  ucopio,  taau  by  the  ccreau  and  almaht 
universal  approbation  wila  wiiich  liiey  bavo  eecn  received  and  sanctioned  by 
Uie  v-.l  ale  country. 

"In  the  jo 
a  far  mere  coirpretcnsive  a:ai  cnaarln,;- edec.  tlnsn  I  ,0  nieio  a'.ly.isMneut  ol  the 
din-vJiasaraiigoi:^.  of  tbe  recent  acimii-ition  of  Mexican  territory.     They 
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were  designed  to  establish  certs  in  groat  principles,  which  would  not  only  fur- 
nish adequate  remedies  for  existing  evils,  but,  in  ail  lime  to  come,  avoid  the 
Eorils  of  a  similar  agitation,  by  withdrawing  I  ho  question  of  slavery  from  the 
alls  of  Congress  ami  the  political  a>'ena,  and  eommiilbg  it  to  the  arbiurmont 
of  those  who  wore  jir.mcdintoly  interested  in  rind  nlone  responsible  ibr  its  con- 
sequences. With  a  view  of  conforming  their  notion  to  -he  settled  policy  of 
tho  government,  sanclkmed  by  tho  approving  voice  of  the  American  people, 
your  committed  Lave  deemed  it  liieir  ditty  to  incorporate  and  perpetuate,  in 
their  territorial  bill,  I  he  principles  and  spirit  of  those  measures." 

Alter  presenting' mid  revioivhig  ecrhdn  proi  isions  of  the  bill)  ilia  eommiltee 
cor.oliaie  as  follows: 

"If  torn  those  pro  visions  it  is  apparent  tl  ■:■:■■'■:<■  compromise  measures  o'  1H50 
affirm  and  rest  upon  h'.e  ibllowir.g  propositions: 

11  'First.— That  all  cpicslions  pertain  in;,"  to  siavory  in  tho  territories,  and  iu 
the  ncvi  stales  lu  o  brmed  thoretro  .  are  to  ho  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
peoijlo  residiriE1  l.uerobi,  by  liieir  appropriate  representatives  to  be  chosen  by 
them  Ibr  that  purpose. 

"  '  Second. — Thai  ad  cases  involving  lifts  to  sieves  and  opiestions  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  are  referred  to  the  aejndieniion  of  rho  local  tribunals,  with  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Supremo  Coitrt  of  the  United  States. 

"  -Third. — Thai  the  piovisiori  of  Hie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  is  to  be  carried  into  tbJthful  execution  in  ail 
the  organised  territories,  the  same  as  in  the  states.  The  substitute  for  the 
bill  which  your  committee  have  prepared,  uud  which  is  cenimen;led  to  '.ho 
favorable  action  of  the  Semite,  proposes  ro  enrry  these  propositions  and  prin- 
ciples into  practical  operation,  in  the  precise  language  of  the  Compromise 
-Measures  of  I860.'" 

By  refereneeto  lhat  section  of  the  ''  Kens  as -No  bra  ska  A.et"  as  it  now  stands 

lies to  booh    wine    ■:■  :1  and  do: hied  lire  power  of  tho  territorial 

Legislature,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  Is  i:  iu  the  precise  language  of  the  Compro- 
mise Hoasures  of  JS;jO.':  extending  the  legislative  power  of  1'ne  territory  "to 
all  rightful  subjects  of  ie^isiaiion  eonsisle.it  with  the  Constitution,"  without 
exeimting  African  slavery. 

dt  having  been  suggested,  with  some  pbrasibil'ly,  during  the  discussion  of 
the  bill,  that  the  act  of  Coirrress  of  Maivii  (!,  ISiifh  prol  ibiiing  slavery  north 
ol'l.be  parallel  of  3fi:>  ;!0' would  deprive  the  people  oi'liie  territory  of  the  power 
of  regulating  the  slavery  question  to  suit  tl:eiosolves  v.diile  lliey  should  re- 
main in  a  territorial  condition,  una  before  Ihoy  s:.on!d  have  the  reiiuisi'e  pop- 
ulation to  entitle  them  to  admission  iuEO  Ihe  Union  as  a  state,  an  amendment 
was  prepared  by  i.'ne  chairman  of  (.be  ('oiLiniilice,  and  incorporated  into  the 
bill  to  remove  this  obstacle  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignly  iu  the  territory,  while  it  remained  in  a  territorial  condition,  by 
rcpordliig  the  said  ret  of  Congress,  and  declaring  the  true  intent  and 
ins:  of  all  the  fr'.omis  of  tho  bill  in  these  words: 

""  Tiia-l  the  Constitution  nnd  all  laws  of  the  United  Stales  which  a 
locally  inapplicable,  shrill  nave  l.he  same  Ibree  ana  elite t  within  the  territory 
as  elsewhere  within  liie  United  States  except  the  eighth  section  of  the  net 
preparatory  t->  the  admission  of  .Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved  March  ii, 
1B:10.  which  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  Con- 
gress with  slavery  in  the  shn.es  and  lerri lories,  .is  recognised  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  1850,  commonly  called  Ihe  '  Compromise  Measures/  is  hereby  declare-. I 
inoperative  and  void-—  ■■';  br::o\j  t:,.?.  in/t  hii-jul  a-nd  m^rr,::.ij  of  this  actwjtioleg- 
idak  tisvenj  i-do  any  Lrrtlory  or  tin:,:.  r,nr  t-j  e.;;c;?«fc  U  iJi/.iefriyiii;  but  h  kajc 

in  !;uir  own  way,  .='■■. ;j':..:'  j--'y  !■:/  the  tv«s!ii:<!-:-:„-i  of  the  United  Slates." 
To  which  was  added,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Badger,  the  following ; 
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"Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  revive  or 
put  in  force  any  law  t>:  regulation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  act  of 
the  sixth  of  March.  Ibil'J,  lml1j!-i-  pv-:tt-(;l:L:i l:.  establish  in-,  o"  abolishing  slavery." 

In  this  form,  and  -,vii!i  Ibis  distinct,  understanding  of  i!s  'M.ruo  intent  and 
meaning,"  the  bill  passeu  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and  became  the  law  of 
the  land  liv  the  approval  of  tin,'  President,  May  30.  1854. 

In  1856,  the  Democratic  parly,  ;i'-on:o^::  in  Xatioual  Convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati, declared  by  a  unanimous  vole  of  the  delegates  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  that 

"Tin?  American  Ec-uccracy  o.  :\:p~M//.'  am.  adopt  !"■;■  prmomlos  contained  in 
(.ho  o;ganh:  laws  establishing  *ho  torri-.ehs  oi  Kansas  and  Xebra  skuas  embod- 
ying the  Only  sound  ami  side  solution  ofiho  ' shivery  question,'  npon  which 
the  great  national  idea  of  the  tieople  of  this  whole  country  can  repose  in  its 
determined  conservatism  of  the  Union — non-hiiertbro'ieo  by  Congress  with 
slavery  in  state  and  territory,  or  in  tbo  District  of  Columbia. 

"That  this  was  tins  basis'  cf  the  Compromises  of  li-oD,  confirmed  by  both 
the  Democratic,  and  Whig  parties  in  Xntional  Conventions— ratified  by  tho 
people  in  the  election  of  IS;>S— and  righllv  appliou  to  the  organization  of  tho 
territories  in  1S5+;  That  by  the  Uniterm  application  of  this  Democratic  prin- 
ciple to  the  organisation  of  territories  and  lo  the  admission  of  now  states, 
With  or  without  domestic  slavery  as  they  may  elect,  Li iO  equal  rights  of  all 
will  be  preserved  iufuet — tho  oripin.'J  cunipacls  of  Die  Constitution  main- 
tained inviolate — and  tin;  perpetuity  ami  expansion  of  this  Union  insured  to 
its  utmost  capacity  of  embracing  in  peace  and  harmony  any  future  American 
State  that  may  be  cons  titu  tod  o:'  annexed  with  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
In  accepting  the  nomination  of  this  Convention,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  a  letter 
dated  June  16,  1856,  said; 

;:The  aaitation  <  r,  tho  qt:cs-ion  of  domes!  :o  siavo-y  has  too  long  distracted 
and  divided  the  people  of  this  Union,  ami  alienated  their  all-actions  from  each 
other.  This  agitation  has  assuaied  many  fb'ms  -inc.'  its  commencement,  l.ntt 
it  new  seems  to  bo  directed  ciiielly  1:;  tho  territories ;  and  judging  from  it,a 
present  character,  f  thinl;  we  may  s  dely  anticipate  that  it.  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  'finality.'  The  rc-conl  legislation  of  Congress  respecting  ilome.slic  slav- 
ery, derived,  as  it  has  boon,  from  tho  original  and  pure  le-unlriiu  of  legitimate 
political  power,  the  wi'l  o:  the  majority,  promises,  ere  long,  to  a!lay  the  dan- 
gerous Cite:  loin  our.  This  legislation  is  founded  upon  principles  as  ancient  as 
free  government  itself,  and  in  accordance  with  thorn  has  simply  declared  that 
tho  pooplo  of  a  territory,  like  those  of  a  stale,  thoJJ.  ti,:d.'l;  for  themselves 
lunils  " 

This  exposition  of  tho  history  of  i  hose  measures  shows  conclusively  that 
the  anlhors  of  the  Compromise  Measures  of  ISIH),  and  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  of  1854,  as  well  as  the  members  of  tho  Uoul.meninl  Congress  of  1774 
and  the  founders  of  our  syslom  of  govor ■uncnt  subsequent  to  l.bo  Revolution. 
regarded  the  people  ol'  tho  territories  and  colonies  as  political  com  muni  ties 
which  wore  entitled  to  a.  free  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  pro- 
n'o  their  rcproscntu'.iou  could  aiono  be  preserved,  in 
all  cases  of  taxation  and  interna!  polity.  This  right  pertains  to  the  people 
collectively  as  a  law-abiding  and  peaceful  commumly.  ami  not  to  tho  isolated 
imiividuals  who  may  wander  upon  tho  public  domain  in  violation  of  law.  It 
can  only  bo  exc-rei-cd  who  re  there  are  inhabitants  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
governmentj  and  capable  of  performing  its  various  functions  and  duties — a 
fact  to  be  ascertain  a  d  and  determined  by  Congress.  Whether  the  nu  rubor 
shaEbe  fixed  at  ten,  fifloen,  or  twenty  Thousand  inhabitants  does  not  affect 
the  principle. 

Tho  prLnchdo,  turner  our  ]  a.  i  ■  I    ■.-■..ten;,  is  ;/.■.■!■■  ','■■.■■■,'  ■  '  ilii  i  pvlMcal  &-■»■■• 
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mui!%  loyal  to  the  C-.m-'tUvM-y/i  and  '  <?"*  ^S^i  i"*>; 

ij»r-. '«'"'■' ■''"-■-■■■■■■•'■■' ?:■-.'■■"'■■;■•,  ''  coiiviit"  ontl 

idn-.iUijoL-h;,  mhjtct  r,.,i-ij  :■.■  ihc  C-j^U^ih.-.  '>/  t'u:  tfid-led  States- 

THE   CONTKOVEESY   WITH  BLACK. 

The  appearance  of  this  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  was 
rather  a  surprise  to  the  enemies  of  popular  right.  The  ability 
of  its  argument  and  the  great  force  of  its  reasoning,  carry- 
ing conviction  to  all  candid  minds,  caused  no  little  alarm.  It 
was  deemed  necessary,  on  the  part  of  those  who  professed  doc- 
trines which  General  Cass  so  emphatically  declared  were  "  far 
better  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Constantinople  than  to  that  of 
Washington,"  that  there  should  be  a  reply.  And  with  that 
blindness  and  blundering  which  seems  to  have  marked  every 
step  and  every  movement  of  the  Administration  in  the  warfare 
upon  popular  sovereignty  and  its  champion,  instead  of  commit- 
ting the  office  of  replying  to  a  competent  or  even  well  informed 
person,  the  task  was  intrusted  to  Attorney  General  Black. 
The  country  sustained  a  loss  in  this  selection.  Had  the  task 
of  replying  to  Judge  Douglas  been  assumed  by  a  lawyer  or 
statesman  fitted  by  natural  gifts  or  legal  acquirements  and 
political  experience  to  discuss  principles  of  government  and 
their  bearings  and  application  towards  the  great  point  at  issue, 
the  literature— the  political  and  legal  literature  of  the  country, 
would  have  been  enriched  by  the  productions  on  both  sides, 
and  the  public  would  have  been  aided  by  the  profound  rea- 
soning of  the  disputants  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion. 
But  Attorney  General  Black  discussed  the  question  not  as  a 
lawyer,  not  as  a  statesman,  but  after  the  style  of  a  county 
court  pettifogger  arguing  a  case  of  slander.  Had  the  discus- 
sion of  this  topic  been  conducted  by  Senator  Davis,  of  Missis- 
sippi, instead  of  by  Attorney  General  Black,  the  country  would 
have  had  the  views  of  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  well  informed  as  a  statesman,  and  one  representing  a 
people  deeply  interested  in  the  matter ;  and  whose  views  would 
have  been  presented  in  a  manner  and  in  language  becoming  a 
dignified  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  constitutional  lawyer. 
Had  it  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Toucey,  who  once  filled  the  office 
of  attorney  general  with  great,  distinction,  the  country  would 
have  had  an  argument  not  only  embellished  with  dignity  and 
learning,  but  possibly  as  clear  and  as  convincing  even  as  his 
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beautiful  and  thrilling  defence  of  the  opposite  doctrine  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate  in  1854  and  in  1856. 

It  is  related  of  an  editor  in  one  of  the  western  cities  who  for 
a  Jong  time  believed  himself  possessed  of  great  powers  of  ora- 
tory, and  who  upon  all  occasions  and  at  all  times  felt  called 
upon  to  "respond  for  the  press,"  that  on  one  occasion,  while 
standing  in  a  crowd  at  a  depot,  when  a  lady  complained  to  her 
attendant  of  the  almost  suilbcating  pressure  they  were  expe- 
riencing, the  editor,  who  had  overheard  only  the  first  syl- 
lable of  the  word  "  pressure,"  immediately  mounted  a  pile  of 
trunks,  and  in  behalf  of  the  "press"  gave  utterance  to  his  opin- 
ions. Judge  Black  seems  to  labor  under  a  like  impression,  not 
only  as  to  his  capacity  to  discuss  legal  questions,  but  also  as  to 
tho  necessity  for  him,  whenever  a  legal  question  is  discussed, 
to  enter  into  the  debate,  no  matter  where  and  by  whom  origin- 
ated. With  a  recklessness  that  amounted  almost  to  absurdity 
he  rushed  into  print  in  reply  to  the  Harper  article  of  Judge 
Douglas.  This  reply  appeared  anonymously  in  the  Wash- 
ington Union,  and  was  soon  laughed  at  by  the  lawyers  of  the 
country.  Subsequently  the  name  of  the  author  was  given,  and 
the  reply,  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  franked  by  the  attor- 
ney general,  was  distributed  broad-cast  over  the  country. 
Judge  Douglas  was  then  in  Chicago.  He  had  agreed,  in  reply 
to  an  invitation  of  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  to  deliver  three 
speeches  in  that  State.  One  of  these  was  at  Wooster.  On  his 
way  to  that  place  a  copy  of  Black's  reply  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  in  his  speech  he  discussed  somewhat  severely  some 
of  the  personal  passages  of  the  document ;  and  made  a  remark 
that  the  author  of  that  reply  had,  in  1858,  written  letters  to 
Illinois  urging  reasons  for  the  defeat  of  Douglas  and,  conse- 
quently, the  election  of  Lincoln. 

It  is  only  just,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  it  should  be  stated 
that  shortly' after  the  publication  of  this  speech  letters  from  a 
cabinet  officer  were  received  by  persons  in  Illinois,  requesting 
the  return  of  the  originals  of  certain  political  letters  written  by 
the  same  cabinet  officer  during  the  great  contest  between  the 
Democracy  and  the  allied  Dan  it  es  and  Republicans. 

The  limits  of  this  volume  preclude  the  possibility  of  giving 
herein  Judge  Douglas' reply  to  Judge  Black's  pamphlet.  It 
was  a  complete  and  thorough  review  and  exposure  of  the  mis- 
takes and  blunders  of  the  attorney  general.  Judge  Black,  late 
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in  October,  rejoined  in  a  pamphlet,  and  Mr.  Douglas  was  pre- 
paring an  elaborate  reply  to  tliat  when  he  was  stricken  down 
with  a  painful  and  protracted  disease.  For  weeks  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  resume  the  work,  but  on  November  16th,  seeing  no 
hope  of  being  able  to  complete  it  within  a  reasonable  period, 
he  sent  what  had  been  written  to  the  printer. 

THE   GWIN   CONXEOVHUS1', 

Sometime  during  the  summer  of  1859,  Senator  Gwin  made 
a  speech  at  Grass  Valley,  California,  in  which  ho  told  the  Dem- 
ocrats there,  that  Judge  Douglas  had  been  removed  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  because  of  the 
doctrines  of  his  Freeport  speech. 

Copies  of  Mr.  Gwin'-!  specsoh,  as  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Douglas.  Ho  at  once  replied 
to  that  speech  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  that  paper.  Mr 
Douglas  again  averted  that  the  views  entertained  by  him  and 
expressed  in  his  Freeport  speech  were  the  same  expressed  by 
him  during  the  entire  period  commencing  wil.li  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  He  cited  numerous  authorities  to  show 
that  he-  always  was  of  that  opinion,  and  also  that  the  Nebraska 
bill  was  understood  by  others  in  the  same  light.  After  quoting 
from  speeches  of  Secretaries  Cass  and  Touoey  he  made  the 
following  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Cobb — Howell  Cobb,  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1856: 

Eullovv-oii-izens :  There  never  has  lioen.  i:i  si]  Lbo  history  of  this  slavery 
matter,  a  more  jj =■:.-  ■      .'■■'.■  -.'■   i '■■■■■-■:    J:::  a   Iho  o:ie  involved  in  the  question 

propounded  to  me  by  my  friend,  and  I.  will  show  it  to  you.  Ivyi.il  dale  in  v.ov, 
the  positions  a}  the  ad  do-  .-■ '.v. ,-.,  m  virddi,  tiara 

are  different  opinion?,  kdd;  but  Iiiili  shew  yon  that  it  if.  Hi?.  p>nv.4  abslt action, 
in  n  p!-a<h(d  puia'.  of  :ji::--,  ihvi  ':■■.■:,■  II    i 

are  those  who  hold  ibid,  ilio  (.'ou.-idtutio;!  eaiTie:;  nil  tlio  i:'is  tit  olio  us  of  this 
country  into  all  tho  t  cm  lories  of  the  Union ;  tluit  slavery,  being  one  of  the 

ii-.  .iii. ■■  ".ii  ■.■■ ,  in  i  i  ■  i-  'i  ■■.!  i    ..I      ■     .  ■,.  ;i.  I  ho  i.'onsliiution  into  tho 

ten-Lie  lies,  of  the  United  States ;  avid  t'nat  \ihcn  tho  toiTLi.oiial  govern  merit  is 
organized  t-Lo  people  liai-0  :io  riglu.  to  prohibit  s'avciy  there,  until  tliey  eome 
to  lbrm  ii  state  Cor.^l.i'.iiriuii.  Tin  it  is  what  my  11  loud  c;il]a  "sou:  hern  (belli  r.e.:1 
There  13  another  class  who  hold  thai,  the  people  oi'r.he  torriru'les,  ir,  their  terri- 
torial srate.  and  whilst  acting  as  u  territorial  Legislature,  have  a  right  to  decide 
upon  the  question  -\v  1  l ■■_■  L L : e' i-  slavey  s.liall  oxi-il:  tliero  iluriaa-  tiicir  territorial 
state;  and  thai  Ins  been  i.iubbcd  "  ■■.  |iiiii'er  sovi  riu;iity.";  Mow,  you  pereeive 
that  there  is  but  one  1  joint  of  dhllaaaieo  between  i!ui  advocates  of  the  two 
doetrhics.  Each  holds  that  the  people  hai  e  ilia  right  to  doeide  the  question 
in  the  territory;  one  holds  that  it  can  be  done  tlirough  the  territorial  Legisla- 
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ture,  and  whilst  it  lias  a  territorial  oxisteuco,  the  oilier  IvJds  that  It  can  be 
done  only  when  they  corns  to  form   a  state  (';c>:ir;Llr.iiti()]i.     Bur   thosi:  Who 

HOLD  THAT  THE  TERitiTOHl'AIi   LKUISI.ATUP.]-:    r'.l\KOT    PAW    A  LAW  ri'.'.ill  I  [iil  ING 

n';-  Pi!(ni:uiiON.  slave;;;:  wilt,  wt  oo  ti:eo.-\     T  UEiiEEOiii:.  practically  A 

MAJORITY    OP    TJU'     I'KOl'LE!    RKPHESE.V1KO    IN    1HB    THKErmUlA  I.    ULCHKLATUHK 

m.eira:^  "-ili;  question.     Win:  ri  w«  Tiitiv  df.cide  n 

WORDING  TO  THE  ONE  HOCTTilNK.  Oil    liY  P. E:' US  IXC-  TO  I' ASS  l"l»»  m 

.-,c  ,vvoE\ia  n  ■■';■■  !:v  ran  u'iii::;  i>at;ty.  irj  niiiATJiiii  it..     The  JI 

'flit  KOI'LE  BY  i:il!  AiTIOS    OF  T:iE    TK7;RII!1=:I  Al.    J.El.ilSI.AnTRE     WILL    DECIDE 

thg  questioh;  amc  all  must  abide  TnE  decision  whes  made.     (Great 
applause.) 

Commenting  upon  these  quotations,  Judge  Douglas  said  ; 

Here  we  find  the  doctrines  of  the  Freeport  speedi,  incl-.idiny  "  jion-aulioii" 
laid  "uuiJ-'oucJIy  lo-blabon'  as  n  lawful  and  proper  mo:io  Lor  tno  e.y.dn:;:o:i  01 
slavery  from  a  Vivii  -r:  ■:.  :,ilv  .i  -:"=il.-.1  ;.:;.-  Mi.  L'oob  and  l-lio  fiction  01  Mr. 
Budian.ia  advocated 'oi.tao-o  idem.ical  dod.ri:ios.  Mr.  Cobb  imnc  s.milar 
1  tsiir.vs  in  oib-.-r  *x-Uons  oi  romisylvama,  in 
Maine  Indiana'  and  iii.jh.!:  of  ilio  noil  I  a: "v,  £::;■:(',  a:id  w  -■■  [■■  -■  ■■  '  ■-'  ■  ivlM; 
of  tbo  'iroaiiuv  by  Mr.  Ik:  than  an  a-:  a  mark  of  grab  bloc  tor  L:ic  dncnml  ser- 
vice 'v'liok  bad  been  tkus  rendered.  Will  any  ioiiaior  v.'no  Totad  to  remove 
;iiyiVo..u-li"<.J[;-;rui1LU--.iiy  .■ii-l.JiuTurrllorhlii  omo.iroo  far  osvii-cskiii-  opimon^ 
for  whHi  Mr.  Cobb,  Mr.  Toueey  a:.d  (ionm-ik  (.'ais  wra  rewarded,  p.retanu 
t.aat  be  dirt  not  k;i:,».v  fkao  thoy  or  oitker  of  Mom  bad  over  uttered  suoh  opin- 
ions whoa  their  noaiinar.ions  were  before  l.be  <-?.r,a-c:  i  am  sure  that  no  sen- 
ator will  make  so  k'Timiiatino  a  eonie-..pioi:.  Why.  Hi  mi,  were  thou e  diilm- 
l:!  "Ail-1  g-dle  ion  aiejomled  be  tin:  Pre.vakml  ar.d  ejniivniod  by  t:)0  t.eiiato 
-sotthd  on  the  slavery 
euestiou,  and  laiLbfa!  oxoonem.s  of  la'  principles  and  creed  o:  ike  parly  '  Is 
it  not  a  significant  fact  ill  at  tin:  Prudent,  am;  tko  mos"  uistmSuis:ied  raid 
honored  of  his  cabinet  =Jn:.rJd  kave  been  folemolv  ana  i'-ivo.  a,1;.-  ,'■  d._ ,:.  "o 
this  moiiA:rous  kerrsv  of  i;iiop.ik,r  sovereignty/'  far  averting  wk.ca  bio  don- 
ate be  M"  liwhr's  rr';iiik  avowal,  condemned  mo  to  tin:  extent  of  their  power  i 
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In  reply  to  an  unworthy  taunt  by  Judge  Black  in  one  of  his 
letters,  Mr.  Douglas  thus  expressed  his  veneration  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati platform. 

While  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  voting  for  the  nominee  of  my  own 

part.v  ivila  "diom  I  -.11-11!.  ddlbr  on  ae.IT.ii'.  ];;;:n;s,  in  [)ro:erenee  to  ilie  candi- 
date of  the  Black  Uo publican  party,  ivliosu  -vkoln  m-ced  is  ^ibvorsivo  ot  uie 
Gonsoitation  and  i.i(^l.cu=i;ivc  of  lbs  Uiro'i,  f  am  and;-  no  obngatio:!  10  l;o- 
oomo  ;  oavididabi  upon  a  p':atlbr:ii  that  I  would  not  b.;:  v.'dLii.-  to  oarry  oat  111 
™l  faith,  nor  to  uwi  tin:  |;r«sLde[-.cy  0:1  ilic  impked  plp.i-e  to  carry  into 
L-ll'ect  certain  prinoiples,  and  tbeu  adniiai--,cr  the  a'oyornrar.nt  m  direct  camaoi. 
With  them.     In  otbor  iverd?.  1  prefrr  '::p  -osiliovi   of  sonatnr,  or  cyan  that  ot 

,         t  I  11  I  ' 

dahned  prinaiok'S  of  tbe  Jiomooia:.ic  piirty,  to  aoosptmg  a  prphideatial  nomi- 
nation ■apou  a  p'.a.  form  in^nriakuk:  ivi'di  ilio  prmpplo  of  salf-govornment  in 
the  territories,  or  tbo  rcsprvou  rkbu  of  t.ka  staiu:s:  or  tiio  i>  rpaludy  ot  tko 
Union  under  t.lio  t .'011  Atif.it ion.  In  ba:::.o:iy  witlt  those  views,  I.  saui  1,1  iIioao 
very  apeeohes  in  Ohio,  to  which  Judge  Black  refers  in  Ins  appendix,  flint  I 
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was  in  favor  of  conducting  the  great  strue;e;le  of  1S50  upon  '•  the  Cincinnati 
platform  without  run  Aiim.noN-  of  A  wo.i;u  oi;  t:iii  wr.:i;rj[,U!rio\'  of  a  lit- 
ter." Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  those  tacts,  the  attorney  general  does  no!-  hesi- 
tate to  represent  ino  as  attempting  to  establish  a  now  sc'iool  of  politics,  to 
force  new  issues  upon  list  par;;-,  find  presoiito  new  'os!s  of  hie:  no  en  die  laitii. 
In  conclusion,  I  hare  only  lo  .'inmost  to  .iue>o  Black  and  hid  confederates 
in  this  crusade,  whether  it  would  no!.  Iio  wiser  ibr  them,  nr.il  morn  consisten; 
with  fidelity  to  the  party  wnieh  plaeeu  tlioio  in  power,  to  exert  their  energies 
and  direct  nil  their  efforts  in  the  redemuhoii  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  thral- 
dom  of  Black  Ropublienmsui  than  to  continue  their  nlliunae  with  the  Black 
Republicans  in  Illinois,  with  tiie  vain,  hope  ol'f.iWiding  and  defeating  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the  only  wester;;  or  northern  state  wliiek  lias  never  lulled  to 
oast  her  electoral  vote  ibr  the  retular  mmnnec  of  the  I  leniocia.lio  party  at  any 


CHAPTER  XXII, 


TOE  INVASION   Off   STATES. 


When  Congress  assembled  In  December,  1859,  the  bloody 
history  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  invasion  was  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  That  history  was  soon  commented  upon  in  the 
Senate,  it  formed  a  leading  topic  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives daring  the  protracted  struggle  over  the  election  of 
Speaker,  As  soon  as  both  houses  had  organized,  Mr.  Doug- 
las submitted  a  resolution  having  in  view  some  practical  legis- 
lation to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  an  event.  On  that  re- 
solution a  debate  ens t tod,  in  ivhicli  Hr.  .IJfiuoIas  took  a  con- 
spicuous part.  We  give  his  remarks  entire,  omitting  all  com- 
ment, as  they  are  their  own  best  commentaries. 

On  the  23d  of  January — the  hour  Laving  emveti  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Special  order— Hie  Somite  proceeded  to  eonsLucr  tin;,  Ibllowmg  resolution, 
submitted  by  Mr,  Do.ig'as1  oe.  t':ie  1  Mi  instant: 

litsoUed,  Thai-  the  (.'oinmittee  on  tbe  .hidioiary  bo  mstrr,cto:i  to  report  r. 
bill  for  the  pro  toot  ion  of  oaoli  .stele  and  territory  of  tin;  [Tuien  against  inva- 
sion by  the  authorities  or  iul  a.; i tarts  of  any  other  state  cr  territory ;  ami  for 

the  suppression  ami   punishment  of  conspir.     ■ ,   ■.;  .   unbiu ns  in  any  state 

or  territory  with  intent  to  invade,  assail,  or  molest;  the  jj-oyornnieni,  inhabi- 
tants, property,  or  institutions  of  any  stale  or  u  rritory  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  .DoiJi'tJ.AR.  Mr.  President,  en  [lie  25lh  oi'Nove.'.nbor  last,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  addressed  an  oilieial  eomintuiieation  to  the  President  of  the 
I"u!U;a  (staler  in  which  he  said; 

"I  liavo  information  uom  vario'js  i~iiB.rtc:'.-.:,  r:.o::  ivljloli  I  red;-,  thai  a  con- 
spiracy of  formidable  extent,  in  means  and  n  ember,-,  is  t hulled  in  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  V oik,  and  other  states,  to  rosono  ,'felm  liiwn  and  his  asso- 
ciates, prisoners  a  t  Charleston,  Virginia.  The  iufinnatlon  is  .specific  enough 
to  be  reliable.  ****** 

"Plates  in  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Pe  no  sylvan  in,  have  been  occupied  as 
depots  and  rendezvous   i ■  ■  ■  "  ■  i '.■'■;.■  r    .■ ■     ,tnie!.ed   oy  guard:;  or 
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otherwise,  to  invade  ibis  state,  and  we  ;ro  kept  i:i  eoniiu'.m]  appro  no-ision  ot 
outrage  from  Sro  ami  rapine.  1  .apprise  yon  ft'  these  facts  in  order  that  you 
inav  Lake  slops  to  preserve  peace  l>>tw-oeii  the  stales." 

To  thiscomiranucniioi),  tho  Pro  I        Ui        I  Str.t       on  the  2Stk  of 

November  returned  s  replv,  from  which  1  road  t  ic  io.low.n;.'  sentence: 

"  I  mu  aiab-s  P>  th -cover  any  prevision  in  Iho  (Jonsli  union  or  laws  ot  bio 
United  States  which  would  authorise  mo  to  '  laloe-  slops'  for  this  purpose. 
[Thatia,  to  preserve  the  peace  between  ;h:  States.] 

Tlrs  aimoii'icomoni  |.'f,::  i..-:-:l  a  pn  -  cal  ■•.i]..i-o«-.o:i  upon  too  pnahc  lmmf 
and  e.snookf.vin  the  siavchoklim;  suite-,  It  was  irenorally  received  and  re- 
garded as  an  auihorttivo  announcement  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Whites  confers  ro  power  noon  t'no  fctleiai  "ovcrnmcr.t  to  pro  a  el  each  ot  tin 
States  of  this  Union  a-ai-ist;  invasion  from  the  or.iior  states.  I  shall  not  s'.on 
to  inquire  whether  the  ProsHeut  meant  |:,  declare  dial  I'm.'  cmsmic;  lawn  coo- 
ler no  nuihorkv  uuoii  him,  or  that,  -lio  (Vmstil  alien  empowers  Congress  to  en- 
rol no  laws  wiVcf  would  aulhcrh.e  the  lodernl  iulcrvioshiori  lo  protect  the 
stntesfrom  invnsion:  uiv  olfject  is  to  raise  ilio  inquiry,  and  to  ask  the  p.-.nn;- 
mont  of  the  cier.aio'i.ml  ol'  ihc  House  of  Representatives  on  tno  questrom 
whether  it  is  not  within  11,0  power  of  Coutrross.  ami  the  duty  oi  Gor-gross,, 
under  the.  Constihn  ion,  to  or  act,  pi!  Illws  w  hick  nay  he  necessary  and  proper 
for  die  protection  of  each  :md  on  ry  stale  neomsl  invasion,  ether  from  foreign 
powers  or  from  any  portion  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  denial  of  the  exigence  cf  such  a  power  hi  the  Fori,  ra!  ^oyeriu-ienl:  has 
induced  an  inqnirv  a'non-  conservative  men— men  loyal  Jo  me  (. cnsklution 
and  devoted  to  the  Union— as  to  wiisl  means  they  have  of  proiochom  il   tlie 

.'cdo  nl  ■■ ■:>■   'I     i  ■  aoi  ii  ill  ■  i  -mi  to  |  i  ■!  ■■■   i  i'  ii  a.  ■  in:  ■  external  no,. 

It  must  be  conceded  ikar,  no  co mi i:\ir.it.y  is  sat.:-,  no  state  can  er.icy  peace,  or 
prosperity,  or  domesi.ii:  Irantnu'.il.y,  wkhoiu  security  aeainst  exr.c-rr.nl  violence, 
liver  v  state  a-id  milieu  of  I'm  work;,  outside  of  this  '.Uepu'uhc,  is  supposed  to 
maintain  armies  and  navies  for  liii.s  precise  pnrpeso.  It  is  the  only  legitimate 
purpose  for  which  armies  oral  navies  are  mahnnmod  is.  time  of  peace.  They 
may  bo  kept  ,lp  f,,r  ambitious  pumeses,  lor  '.lie  purposes  oi  aggression  and 
ib-ekmwar:  but  tiie  icc/ium-le  nan'O-se  of  a  military  iorco  in  time  u:  pef.eo 
is  to  insure  domestic  tram.jtplity  nyamsr.  vioieiicc  or  agression  :rom  wi'.hont. 
'flic  states  of  mis  Union  would  possess  tl.;;i.  power,  were  it  not  for  toe  ro- 
st.minis  imposed  upon  them  hy  tin.:  1'ederal  Constitution.  When  lhat  Consti- 
tution  was  niaoe,  t!io  slate;  surrendered  to  the  I'i  dcial  government  tho  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  li.o  power  to  provi.."ie  and  maintain  navies, 
and  noi  only  thus  sum  ialo:o.:  i  :■='  rue:  i  ;:  ol'  |,:ooet.ien  fom  invasion,  but  con- 
sented to  a  prohibition  upon  themselves  which  dcol ares  that  no  state  Shall 
keep  troops  or  vessels  of  war  in  lime  of  peace,  _  _  .      ,,    , 

Tho   question   now  recurs,  whether  tne  sm-cs   ot  this    !  mon  arc   m   dint 

heiplc^s   condition,    with  ikcir   kauris  tied  by  tho  Const i  i    ioi  .      i  p] - 

means  of  repelling  nssaults  and  mLiiataiiii:^;  their  existence,  wdbou;  a  e,aar- 
antee  from  tho  federal  j.-oveinment,  to  protect,  them  against  violence.  It  the 
people  of  this  eo-.mlrv  siuill  settle  liown  into  die  conviction  ".hat  there  is  no 
novvcr  in  the  Foiiorn'.  ^jvermnenl  ;u:(a;r  ±0  (.'o'.-sl.ifalion  to  ]H'Otect  eacu  and 
cverv  state  from  viuience,  from  agression,  irom  mv;isj)n:  tliey  will  de:naml 
thai" the  cord  bo  sobered,  ami  rlm.tt.hu  wo.i]ioc3  ho  ■-estored  io  their  nauas 
with  which  thevmav  dslcnd  t.uoc, selves.  This  inquiry  involves  the  question 
of  tho  porpof.iity  of'tho  Union.  The  means  of  defease,  ilio  means  of  repel- 
lin;-  assaults,  the  means  of  proviahej  ngalasr  invasioa,  must  cxis;  as  a  oon- 
di'jon  o?  the  sjfVuv  of  tlie  states  anu  ilie  exis-.enea  of  the  Union. 

Now  sir,  I  hope  io  be  able  to  demonstrate  \hat  there  is  no  wrong  m  this 
Union  for  winch  Ik"  Consth.ulion  of  the  United  Urates  lu.s  not;  provided  a 
remedy.     I  believe,  ami  I  hope  T  shall  ho  able-  to  maintain,  that  a  remedy  is 
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furnished  far  ('very  wrong  vdiich  can  bo  pe-pet  rated  v/ilhin  the  Union,  if  tlio 
Federal  government  perlerms  iis  whole  duty.  T  think  it  is  clear,  on  a  careful 
examination  of  fori  Ceusfilnrioip  that  the  power  is  conferred  upon  Congress, 
first,  to  provide  (or  repo"!  1 : 1 1 .^  invasion  iom  foreign  eo'.inlries  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  protect  each  slate  of  this  Union  ngr.h.st  invasion  from  any  other  state, 
territory,  or  place,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  I  Vie  United  Mates.  I  will  first 
turn  your  attention,  sir,  to  :he  power  conferred  upon  Congress  to  protect  the 
United  Slates— includii  a-  sbites,  territories,  and  ilie  Dis'.iioi  of  Columbia:  in- 
eluding  every  inch  of  ground  within  our  limits  rid  jurisdiction— uyniiiSL 
foreign  invasion,  In  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution, 
you  iind  that  Congress  has  power — 

"To  raise  and  support  armies:  to  provide  and  luiunhcn  a  navy;  to  make 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  l.-.nt;  iu;d  naval  forces;  to  pro- 
vide for  e  a!  ling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrection;,  End  repel  invasions." 

These  various  clauses  ('-onier  upon  Confess  power  to  use  the  v.' hole  military 
force  of  the  country  for  the  pur  I  Be  sp  r'  :  -■':  in  the  Constitution.  They  shall 
provide  for  the  oxccu-.io:i  of  IVio  laws  of  rhe  I  hiion ;  and,  secondly,  suppress 
insurrections.    Tin-  his'iircoiions  there  referred  to  are  iiisiirrootkms  against  the 

authority  of  tiie  United  jilal  s      : :  i.  ■  1 1 :.  ■.  ■ : s  a;:. ate  heril.y  being 

provided  for  in  a  subsequent  action,  in  which  the  United  States  can  not  inter- 
fere, except  upon  Lie  application  of  tile  siate  auhlicrilics.  The  invasion  which 
is  to  be  rej.'elleii  by  this  clause  eft-he  (Vns.iihitioji  is  an  invasion  of  the  United 
States.  Tb.elangur.geis,  Cong"ess  sicili  have  power  to  ''repel  invasions."  That 
gives  the  authority  lo  repel  file  invasion,  no  matter  whelhcr  the  enemy  shall 
land  within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  vrii.hin  the  i'lisirlet  of  Columbia,  within  the 
Territory  of  Kc-w  Mexico,  or  anywhere  eiso  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  power  lo  protect  every  portion  of  the  counlry  a.-aiust  invasion  from 
ibrcign  nations  having  t  u;s  ea  ■■,  ...■  ■:fi:,T,-  ■■■  uf  rr.  ■:.  i..-  svimors  of  rhe  Con- 
stitution tlien  procroded  lo  nuke  gi.aaaa.o  s  fo1  hi  ■  pr  ■  ■"ion  of  each  of  the 
slaies  by  federal  authority,  I  will  read  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article 
i  r  i  .:■.■  I  lonstitntion : 

:;  The  United  States  shall  guaranty  fo  every  si  ate  in  r.hls  Union  a  licpuhli- 
cau  liirni  of  government,  rial  shall  |ueleci  each  ofth.eia  against  invasion  :  and, 
On  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive,  (when  tha  Legislature 
can  not  be  convt  iiv.;.  a;., a :..?■■  .1-  :u  -tie  violence." 

This  clause  contai:  s  ti.ioe  d:,-;\rct  :.-.:nram.cos :  first,  ih-e  United  Mates  shall 
guaranty  to  every  shite  in  tiiis  Union  a  Itepubliean  firm  of  government; 
second,  the  United  Mates  shall  protect  each  of  them  naainst  invasion  :  third, 
the  United  States  shah,  on  nnplieation  of  the  .[legislature,  cr  of  tha  Executive, 
when  the  Legislature  can  no;  be  convened,  protect  them,  against,  domestic 
violence.  Now,  sir,  I  submit  to  you  whether  h.  is  net  clear,  from  the  very 
language  of  the  Const  it  ;ir  ion,  liiat  this  clause  was  insetted  ibr  tlio  purpose  of 
making  it  the  doty  of  the  federal  government  to  protect  each  of  tho  states 
against  invasion  hem  any  other  shite,  territory,  or  piaee  within  the  jarisdietion 
of  tho  United  States?  .[■■or  what  other  purpose  was  tho  clause  inserted?  The 
power  and  duty  of  profecfion   as  against  tbreigii   nations  had  already  been 

provided  lor.    This   :lai     :  occurs  a    icug  the  guara iroin  the  United  Staies 

to  each  state,  fur  the  bench!  of  each  state.  a.r  the  protection  of  each  state, 
and  necessarily  from  other  sl.rhes,  iuasiuaoi;  as  the  guarantee  had  been  given 
previously  as  against  foreign  nations. 

If  any  further  am  horny  is  necessary  to  -hew  thai  such  is  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  it  may  be  round  in  tie;  fotly  third  number  of  the 
Ftdefuiisi,  written  by  James  Madison.  Mr.  Madison  quotes  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  I  have  read,  giving  tiiese  tnr.-e  guarantees;  and,  after 
discussing  the  one  guarantying  to  each  sta:o  a-  iiopubiica'.t  form  of  govern- 
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men!,  proceeds  to  consider  the  second,  which  makes  it  ihc  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  each  of  the  states  against  invasion.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Madi- 
son says  upon  that  subject: 

"A  protection  anaimt  invasion  ;=  :hir  /.oo«.  -■-■■:  M-ir:;';/  .',->  l/i*  pvrts  e-ompo.%- 
mg  i(     The  latitu  I  1 i  1    i    i  M 

not  only  against  foreign  hostility,  but  against  iimcilimis  or  vindictive  enter- 
prises of  its  more  powerful  neighbors.  Tim  l.isiory  belli  of  :i:n:iont.  and  monc-rn 
confederacies  proves  that  the  won  leer  members  of  the  Union  ought  not  to  be 
insensible  to  the  policy  of  this  article. :i 

The  number  of  the  R.Un-fiiifi,  like  all  tin:  others  of  i.iint  celebrated  work,  was 
written  after  the  Consiilulloii  was  made,  ami  b(  fne  it  was  raiilied  by  the  states, 
and  with  a  view  to  -o-euriiig  its  raliiication :  bot.ee  tin:  peer,]-::  of  the  several 
states,  when  liiev  raliiied  lids  iusirumeni.  knew  that  this  clause  was  intended 
to  bear  the  construction  which  I  now  place  upon  It.  It  was  intended  to  make 
it  iho  duty  of  every  socio'.v  to  protect  each  of  its  parrs  ;  the  du!y  oftl'.c  Mo- 
ral government  le'rno'cei.  each  of  t  'S 
ought  not  to  he  in  sellable  to  uc  policy  of  this  a-:irk:  m  tl:o  Constitution. 

Then,  sir.  if  it  be  made  the  huncrative  duly  of  the  t"edcra]  governnie:il,  by 
the  express  provision  of  the  Con  sti  hi  lion,  to  pmlecl  each  of  the  spates  against 
invasion  orviolc:.eo  ii'om  the  other  states,  or  from  coijibiiirr-iniis  of  desperadoes 
within  their  limit;,  it  necessarily  ibilows  ibat  it  is  the  cIllI.v  of  Congress  to  pass 
all  laws  necessarv  nod  prow  to  roodor  thai  guarantee  orlbolual  "Whiles  Con- 
gress, in  the  eariv  hisloiy  "of  the  governoionr,  did  provide  legislation,  which  is 
'supposed  to  be  ninp-lo  '-i  proteet  the  United  Stales  against  invasion  from  for- 
eign countries  and  ti.o  Indian  tribes  lliey  have  tailed.  e,p  to  this  time,  to  make 
any  lav  for  iho  protection  of  each  of  the  si.rles  agair.rt  invasion  from  virion 
the"  limits  of  the  Unio:i.  1  Jim  unable  io  account  lor  this  omission;  but  I  pre- 
sume f.lie  reason  is  to  1)0  found  in  Tin?  fuel  that  no  Congress  over  dreamed  that 
such  leal  ski  (.ion  would  ever  become  necessary  Lb:  tin:  protection  of  one  state 
of  this  ii'mou  neainsr.  invasion  and  violence  'mm  her  risier  stales.    TV  ho,  until 

||. ,i !■'■.  |7  .in   .  i.i  ■ ever   'on-  oived  n  :u  A    ,.  rh  an  oiri:  -  n. : .  o 

forgetful  of  their  duties  to  themselves,  io  iho  country,  to  the  Constitution,  as 
to  plan  an  invasion  of  another  slate. -villi  iho  view  of  inching  servile  insurrec- 
tion murder  treason,  rani  even- other  crime  that  disgraces  humanity?  "While, 
therefore,  no  bia.tno  e;ui  iusrly'bo  attached  to  our  predecessors  in  lading  to 
provide  the  legislation  noeossai y  to  rentier  this  guarantee  of  the  Constitution 
effectual ;  still,  since  the  oronori-.uico  of  last  year,  we  oamiol.  stand  justified  in 
oniiltiiii;  longer  to  porlbrm  tills  imperative  duty. 

The  question  then  remaining  is,  win. I  l-gi.-'.r.ric-n  is  reo  e.r-ary  and  proper  to 
render  lids  gnariuii.ee  of  the  Cr-rstkutiou  ell bciiai  '!  I  presume  there  will  be 
yen-  little  diilerenoe  of  opinion  that,  it  will  bo  necessary  io  place  the  whole 
military  power  of  iho   government  at  the    disposal  of  the  President,    uuoer 

proper  guards  and  restrictions  sis: so    Io  rep.      a  :  i    .u  -pro    ,  mra  ion 

when  lim  liostilo  ibree  siiail  be  aelualiy  intbe  Held,  lint,  sir,  this  is  not  sulTi- 
ciont  Hucha  legislation  would  not  be  a  fnli  compliance  with  this  guarantee- 
of  the  Constitution.  The  fra.mors  uf  that  inslrument  meant  more  when  they 
gave  the  guarantee.  Mark  the  Lirlcrri.ee  in  language  beUvcer,  InO  provision 
Id"  poxeotnnr  the  L'oitod  Stales  u.ai-ft  invasion  a.:.d  die  Ihr  protecting  tiio 
States.  When  it  provided  ibr  prelecting  "ho  Unit:;!  Males  it  said  Congress 
Shall  have  power  to  "  rqvA  invasion."      When  il  came  ■  « 

to  the  Elates  it  chama-d  the  language,  and  sael  too  Ultra  Mates  shall  -  p'O- 
In  the  one  instance  the  duty  ol  tho 
government  is  to  renel .  in  tl.e  other  :he  iruarantee  is  that  they  will  protect. 
In  other  words,  tho  United  riiat.es  ate  net  permitted  to  v.ait  until  the  enemy 
shall  ee  upon  your  borders  :  until  the  invading  army  shad  Lave  been  organized 
and  drilled,  and  placed 'in  u.areii  with;;  iiew  io  me  invasion;  but  they  must 
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pass  all  laws  necessary  and  prope 
ity  to  each  state  and  territory  of  t 
other  states  and  territories. 

Then,  sir,  I  hold  that  it  is  not  only  neeessa-y  lo  use  the  military  power  when 
the  actual  case  of  invasion  skull  occur,  but  lo  authorize  the  indicia!  depart- 
ment of  the  government  I.)  suppress  fiii  conspiracies  ami  combinations  in  inn 
several  states  ivii.ii  iikenl  to  invade  a  state  or  molest  or  disturb  its  govern- 
ment, its  pence,  its  citizens,  ns  property,  or  its  institutions.  You  must  punish 
the  conspire;- ■, .  (lie  coinaiiieifo.i  '.vLl.ii  inicni:  lo  do  i.io  aet,  and  then  yon  vv.'l! 
suppress  it  in  advance.  There  is  no  prkieiplo  more  familiar  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession than  thai  wherever  it  is  proper  to  declare  an  net  ro  be  a  crime,  it  is 
proper  to  punish  a  censi.'iracy  or  coniomnTio:i  with  intent  to  perpetrate  the  ant. 
Irook  upon  your  statute  books,  and  1  presume  you  ivO  iiud  an  enactment  to 
punish  the  counterfeilhig  ofl.be  coin  of"  the  United  Stales;  ami  then  another 
section  to  punish  a  .viiau  for  having  counroifeit  (■■-in  in  jiis  possession  with  in- 
tent to  pass  it ;  and  another  section  t.o  punish  kin;  for  having  the  molds,  or 
die ■:,!!■'   ...■■,.■  so  (hern.     This  is  a  fa- 

miliar principle  in  legis.nt.iye  and  judicial  prccooumgs.  If  the  act  of  invasion 
is  criminal,  tiia  conspiracy  to  invade  shod;!  also  be  mads  criminal.  If  it  be 
unlawful  and  illegal  to  invade  a  state,  and  run  off  furtive  slaves,  why  not 
make  it  unlawful  to  form  cousairncies  and  combhe.ttor.s  in  the  several  states 
witli  intent  to  do  the  act?  We  have  been  toM  dial  a  notorious  man  who 
has  recently  suffered  death  for  his  crimes  upon  trie  gallows,  boasted  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  a  publie  lecture,  a  year  ago,  liiat  ho  bad  then  a.  body  of  men  em- 
ployed in  running  awaj  horses  from  tthi  ilaveholueraoTMiasouri,  and  pointed 
to  a  lively  stable  in  C'levc-kuid  which  was  full  of  The  stolon  horses  at  thattimo, 
I  think  it  is  within  on:-  competency,  raid  cor-sorjiiiiji'Jy  our  duty,  to  pass  a 

law  making  ever;. -ir  ey  or  com  In  nation  in  any  state  or  territory  of  this 

Union  to  invade  another  with  intent  lo  s'cal  fir  run  away  property  of  anv 
kind,  whether  it  lie  negroes,  hordes,  of  properly  of  nay  other  description,  into 
another  state,  a  crime,  and  punish  the  conspirators  by  indictment  in  the 
United  Slates  courts,  and  conlm-em-em  in  the  prison-;  or  paiiLlontiurios  of  the 
State  or  territory  whore  lire  conspiracy  may  be  termed  and  ouelled.  Sir,  l 
would  carry  these  piovisions  of  law  as  fat'  as  our  constitutional  power  will 
roach.  I  would  make  "it  a  oriaic  to  form  conspiracies  with  a  view  of  in- 
vading states  or  territories  to  control  elections,  whether  tney  be  under  the 
garb  of  Immigrant  Aid  tioeiolios  of  New  England,  or  lihie  Lodges  of  Missouri. 
(Applause  in  the  galleries.)  In  other  words,  this  provision  of  tho  Constitu- 
tion means  more  than  ike  mere  repeiliue:  of  an  invasion  when  the  invading 
army  shall  reach  the  border  of  a.  sti.te.  The  language  is,  ii.  shall  protect  lue 
slate  against  invasion  ;  the  meatiiag  of  wkie'u  is,  to  use  The  language  of  the 
preamble  to  the  Co  Hot:  Union,  to  insure  to  each  state  domestic  tranquility 
against  external  vioioneo.  There  can  ho  no  peace,  there  can  be  prosperity, 
there  can  be  no  safety  in  any  oonuiiuniti ,  unless  it  is  scoured  against  violence 
from  abroad.  Why  -ir,  r  has  hen  a  quo;-.  ;..■■!  ,;..  liae-iy  moored  in  Europe, 
whether  it  was  not  toe  duty  of  I -hi  gland,  a  power  foreign  to  France,  to  pass 
laws  to  punish  conspiracies  i:i  1-kigkuiu  against  Ikeli'.esof  the  princes  of 
France.  I  shall  not  argue  lire  question  ol  coniily  between  foreign  states.  I 
predicate  my  argument;  upon  tho  Constitution  by  which  we  are  governed, 
and  which  we  have  sworn  to  obey,  and  demand  that  the  Constitution  bo 
executed  in  good  faith  so  as  to  ptuiisii  anil  suppress  every  combination,  every 
conspiracy,  either  to  in;  at'.e  a  state,  or  to  molest  ils  inhabitants,  or  to  disturb 
its  property,  or  to  subvert  its  institutions  ami  its  government.  I  believe  this 
can  be  effectually  done  by  authorising  the  United  Stares  courts  in  the  several 
States  to  take  jurisuicri.j.-i  of  the  olfeuco,  ami  punish  ilio  violation  of  the  law 
ith  appropriate  punishments. 
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Tt  cannot  be  said  that  tke  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  suck  legislation.     It 

cannot  be  Said  wiLh  truth  that  the  ll'arpar:s  Ferry  en  se  will  not  bo  repeated, 
or  is  not  in  danger  of  repetition,  li:  in  only  necessary  to  inquire  into  ths 
causes  which  produced  the  Harper's  Ferry  outrage,  ami  ascertain  whether 

tUosi   cans yet  i  live  op  iratioii,  anui.henyoa  can  determine  whether 

there  is  any  ground  for  a  porch  or.  si  on  that  tii.it  invasion  v.'ili  be  repeated. 
Sir,  what  wore  the  ra^os  which  produced  the  Harper's  Ferry  outrage? 
Without  stop  p  at  a1  1.0  .i-ldLscij  evidence  in  detail,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing my  iinti  am!  deliberate  convict ion  that  L'ic  Harpers  Ferry  eri mo 
wns  the  nattua!,  logical,  inevitable  result  ol'  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of 
the  Ucpublioaii  pnriv,  as  explained  and  enforced  ii.  their  slat  form,  their  par- 
tisan presses,  tkeir  p"i.niphle;.s  ami  books,  ami  especially  in  the  speeches  of 
1.1 1 . ' i r  I  :ad  t/  in  and  out  o   i'n  i  ■:■  is.      '  o  'I'M  '■■:■  .'i  i  i.'  galleries.) 

Mr.  Mason.  I  trust  the  oruor  of  the  Henafe  will  bo  preserved.  I  am  Sure 
it  is  onl    nece  P«n  r^a  us>~ 

ccssiiy  of  preserving  the  order  of  tite  Sou, do  :  :t:t;L  I  give  uotico  tb.it.  if  it  is 
di- turned  again.  1  shall  insist  upon  tlte  galleries  being  cleared  entirely. 

Mr,  DamjL'jj!.     3Ir.  President 

The  Vici-PraiithnL  The  Senator  will  "a.n-o  for  a  single  moment.  It  is 
impossible  for  (lie  chair  to  preserve  ordo"  witho.it  the  eouotirronco  of  the  vast 
assembly  in  the  galleries.  He  trusts  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  te  make 
a  reioreneo  to  this  stth-ect  again. 

Mr.  Toombs.  I  hope  that  the  presiding  officer  v.'il!  ulnoo  officers  in  tho 
galleries,  and  put  n  slop  to  this  thing,  it  is  a  vory  bad  sign  of  the  times. 
It  is  unbecoming  litis  both--,  or  tlte  d  e  lib  o  ratio  in  of  any  fee  people. 

The  Via:-l'rr.side<ii.  The  presiding  offieor  lias  not  the  force  at  bis  com- 
mand to  place  oi'icars  in  the  caller,". 

Mr.  Iteuglas.  If  the  Sena-.:  will  pardon  mo  for  a  digression  an  inatant,  I 
was  about  to  suggest  to  tho  presiding  oi/ieer  'hit  I  thought  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  place  officers  in  diflbrontparl.s  of  tho  gallery,  with  mstruefiotts  that 
if  thovsaw  am-  person  giving  aoy  signs  of  approbation  or  disapprobation 
calculated  to  disturb  oar  proceedings,  they  should  instantly  put  the  guilty 
person  out  of  the  gallery. 

Tk«  VLcc-Pi-<,Jiidi.-iii.     That  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Douglas.  1  was  remarking  tkat  I  eoasidarcd  this  on*rago  at  [lorper.s 
Perry  as  the  logical,  mii.tnnl  conscoucnco  of  the  teachings  ami  doctrines  of 
the  Republican  partv.  .1  am  not  making  this  statement  to:  the  purpose  of 
crimination  or  parlis'aii  ciibc!:.  J  desire  l>  call  the  atfemio't  of  members  of 
that  party  to  a 'reconsideration  of  the  doelriucs  ti  at  they  aro  in  the  habit  of 
enforcing,  with  a  view  to  a  Eur  .iuiigmer.t  whether  titoy  do  not  lead  directly 

to  tii    ■'   con  'i  mi.  '■  .■■■ii    lie  pa:!;  oi   those  deludeii  persons  who  third;  that 

all  they  say  is  meant,  'it:  real  earnesi.  ami  ought  to  be  carded  out.  The  great 
principle  that  underlies  Ike  Repuh  loan  party  is.  violent,  irreeonoQable,  eternal 
warfare  upon  the  institution  of  American  siavery,  with  tits  view  of  its  ulti- 
mate extinction  throughout  the  land;  sectional  vat  is  to  be  waged  until  the 
cotton  field  of  the  south  shall  be  cultivated  by  free  labor,  or  the  rye  fields  of 
;e,      \     i  |         i  1  In  further- 

ance of  flits  article  of  tlieir  creed,  von  lind  tiicir  poiitieid  organisation  not 
only  sectional   in   its   location,  but   one  win 

nortkern  passion,  nort.hori:  jtrejutiieo,  north '.eat  atnltition  against  southern 
states,  soat.i-.arn  uiit'lutiotts,  and  sOirJierii  ]teo|)k'.  .1  liivo  hid  some  expe- 
rience in  ikrbtiti"  thU  elector:!:  within  the  lest  few'  ya-^  and  1  find  that  toe 
source  of  their  power  consists  in  oxeilkie:  tho  prejudices  and  the  pasaions  of 
the  nortkern  section  .laainst  those  of  Lie  southern  section.  They  not  only 
attempt  to  excite  the  North  against  the  .South,  hut  tkey  invite  the  ^oulk  to 
assail  and  ab^se  and  traduce  tin:  K'o::t\.     Soutkern  abuse,  by  violent  men,  of 
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northern  statesmen  rind  northern  pcopic,  is  essentia!  10  the  triumph  of  the 
Repubiica.n  cause.  Hence  the  course  of  argument  which  we  have  to  meet  is 
not  only  repelling  the  appeals  to  northern  passion  end  prejudice,  bnt  we 
have  to  encounter  their  n;muals  to  soulben.  ir:e:i  to  assail  us,  in  order  that 
they  may  jusliiy  their  assaults  upon  the  eloa  of  self-defence. 

Sir,  when  I 
with  a  view  to  a  re-election,  I  had  to  meet  Shis  issue  of  the  "irrepressible 
conflict."  It  is-  true  that  "he  Senator  foam  Xew  York  had  not  ihen  made  his 
l'oohostcr  speech,  f.r.d  did  not  for  iimr  mouths  afterwards.  ]t  is  true  that  he 
had  not  given  the  doctrine  that  precise  name  and  lorn;;  but  the  principle 
was  in  existence,  and  had  been  proclaimed  by  tl;e  ablest  and  the  most  clear- 
headed men  of  the  party.  I  wilt  call  your  attention,  sir.  lo  a  single  passage 
from  a  speech,  to  skew  the  language  in  v,  Inch  Lhis  doctrine  was  stated  iu  Il- 
linois before  it  received  li'.e  name  of  the  '■  irrepressible  conflict."  The  Re- 
publican party  assembled  in  state  convention  in  J-.me  1S53,  in  Illinois,  and 
unanimously  adopted  Abraham  Liueeln  us  :lioir  candidare  tor  United  States 
senator.  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  before  the  convention,  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion, and  made  a  speech — which  hiid  been  previously  written  and  agreed  lo 
in  caucus  by  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  parly.  [  will  read  a  single  extract 
from  rl.at  speech: 

"In  my  opinion,  it  [Uio  slavery  ue.itatiou;  w ill  not  cease  until  a  erisis  shall 
have  been  reached  and  passed.  '  A  Lous?  divided  against  itself  can  not 
stand.'  I  believe  tiiis  "•ovornuioiil  can  not  endure  pernauenily,  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fali,  but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it 
where  the  publio  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  thai"  it  is  in  the  course  of  ul- 
timate extinction;  or  its  advocates  will  push  forward  tiii  it  shall  become 
alike  lawful  in  all  the  states— old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  we'l  as  South." 

Sir,  the  moment  I  landed  upon  the  y- [Liuois.  at  a  vn  = f 

many  thousands  of  my  constituents  to  welcome  me' home,  [read  that  pas- 
sage, and  took  direct  issue  wi:.h  the  doctrine  contained  in  it  as  bein-t-  revolu- 
tionary and  treasonable,  and  inconsistent  with  the  perpetuity  of  this 'repobke. 
Thai  is  net  merely  :'..-■  iudiviia  I  eo'iiiiiu  of  1.1  r.  Lincoln  :  nor  is  it  the  individ- 
ual opinion  merely  of  the  senator  from  Sew  York,  who  lour  months  aforwc.rd 
assarted  the  same  doar.riuo  in  d'.ifoieut  language :  bur,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
the  general  opinion  of  the  members  of  lim  Abolition  or  Itcpubliea.n  p-.ttv. 
They  teil  the.  people  of  the  North  that  unicss  they  rally  as  one  man,  under 
a  sectional  banner,  and  make  war  upon  the  .South  with  a.  view  to  the  ull:- 
mate  extinction  of  slavery,  slavery  wih  overrun  tiie  whole  rTorth  and  fasten 
itself  upon  all  Liie  free  status.  They  then  tell  the  ttouLb.  unless  you  rally  as 
one  man,  binding  Ihe  whole  southern  peoel 

tablish  slavery  all  over  the  tree,  .states,  thu  inevitable  consequence  will  be 
that  wo  shall  abolish  it  iu  tiie  slnyeholdiug  states.  The  same  doctrine  is 
held  by  the  senator  from  Nov.-  York  in  his  Rochester  soeeeh.  He  tell3  us. 
that  the  states  must  ail  become  free,  or  all  become  slave:  that  the  Koulii.  in 
other  words,  must  conquer  and  subdue  the  North,  or  the  North  must  triumph 
over  til-  South,  ana  drive  slavery  from  withiu  its  limits. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  show  that  1  have  nor  misinterpreted  the  position 
of  the  senator  from  New  YTork.  in  no-.ifyieg  the  Sou'h  than  if  they  wish  to 
maintain  slavery  wkhiu  their  limit',  they  must  also  fasten  it  upon  the  north- 
ern states,  I  will  read  an  exrraei  from  bis  liaol:  ester  speech: 

"It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  betweun        ,       n  1  <  n  lurin^  forces  - 

and  it  means  that,  the    bunted  States  must  :  'Q 

either  entirely  a  slaveholder;  nation,  or  entirely  a  free-in  bor  nation  '  Fithor 
the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South  Caroiina,  and   tiie   sugar   plantations  of 
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Louisiana,  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Charleston  and  New 

Orleans  become  marls  for  ]o:dt;u:aie  mcrehe:.:bs;?  nlono,  or  else  the  rye  fields 
and  wdient  fields  ofMnssachosn'Ji  a-.d  Xew  York  nji-.sL-  again  be  surrendered 
by  their  fu'ir.ers  to  skive  culture  and  to  trie  production  or  slaves,  and  Boston 
and  New  York  become  once  more  market;  :br  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls 

Thus,  sir,  you  perceive  th.it  toe  L'icory  of  the  Republican  party  is,  that 
there  is  a  eo-iiliet  between  t'.vo  different  systems  of  institutions  in  toe  re- 
spective classes  of  slater — uol  a  eonrlie;  in  tho  same  slates,  but  an  irrepres- 
sible conflict  between  the  free  states  and  the  slave  slates  :  and  Uioy  arguo 
that  these  two  systems  of  state  can  not  pern: 

th.it  the  sectional  warfiro  must  continue  to  rape  and  increase  with  increas- 
ing f  my  until  the  tree  stales  shall 

dued.  Hence,  while  they  appeal  !o  the  rasslons  of  oor  own  section,  their 
object  is  to  alarm  ike  people  of  the  OLher  section,  a:id  drive  them  to  mad- 
ness, with  the  hope  I  hat  fhey  will  invade  our  rights  as  an  excuse  for  some 
of  our  people  to  carry  0:1  agressions  uoon  their  rirrhts.  I  appeal  to  the 
candor  of  senators,  whether  this  is  not  a  lair  o7.-nosirion  o:  the  tendency  of 
the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  Republican  party.  The  creed  of  that  party 
is  founded  upon  the  theory  [ha!,  beeaiise  siaverv  is  not  desirable  in  our 
States,  it  is  not  desirable  auywher       1  „  od  thing  with 

us,  it  must  be  the  best  thing  everywhere.  In  other  words,  the  creed  of 
their  party  rest;  upon  the  theory  thai  there  must  be  ■'mifoniiii-'j  ill  the  do- 
mestic institutions  and  internal  polity  of  the  several  states  of  tills  Union, 
There,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fundamental  error  upon  which  their  whole  sys- 
tem rests.  In  the  Illinois  canvass,  1  a=serf.e::i,  ana  now  re-neat,  that  uniform- 
ity in  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  dilf'crout  states  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable.  Tliut  is  the  very  issue  upon  which  T  conducted  the  canvass  at 
home,  and  it  is  the  question  wdiich  .1  desire  to  put-  to  the  Senate.  I  repeat, 
that  uniformity  in  domes  tie  inslitulior.s  of  the  different  slates  is  neither  pos- 
sii.il::!  '.or  desirable. 

Was  such  the  doctrine  of  the  framrrs  of  the  Constitution  ?  I  wish  the 
country  to  bear  in  mind  thai  when  the  (.'onsrll-uiou  was  adopted  the  Union 
consisted  of  thirteen  slates,  twelve  of  which  were  Slav  el  inkling  states,  and 
one  a  free  state.  Suppose  this  doctrine  of  uniformity  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion had  prevailed  in  the  federal  Convention,  do  the  ™nr.len-,en  on  that  side 
of  the  house  think  tiiat  freedom  would  have  triumphed  over  slavery?  Do 
they  imagine  that  Ilia  one  free  slide  would  have  outvoted  ike  twelve  shive- 
hoidio<r  slates,  and  thus  have  abolished  slavery  throne.!  lOut  the  land  by  a 
constitutional  provision?  On  the  contrary,  if  ti.e  test  had  then  been  made, 
if  this  doctrine  of  uniformity  on  tho  slavery  question  had  then  been  pro- 
claimed and  believed  in,  witii  the  iwalve  siaveholdine;  states  against  one 
free  state,  would  ii  no!  have  resulted  i:.  a  co'istllutioun.  | ..:■;: vision  IlipilciiiiiEi; 
slavery  irrevocably  uuon  every  inch  of  _\mci'ic:;n  soil,  Zsorlh  as  well  as  South  1 
"Was  it  quite  fair  in  those  days  lor  the  friends  of  free  institutions  to  claim 
that  the  federal  government  must  noo  touch  Ike  question,  but  must  leave 
the  people  of  each  state  to  do  as  d.ey  pleased,  until  under  the  operation  of 
that  principle  the;-  scoured  Ike  majority,  ami  then  wield  that  majority  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  other  shttes  of  the  Union? 

Sir,  if  uniformity  in  respect  to  domestic  institutions  had  been  deemed  ds. 
sirable  when  the  (Jonstitullou  was  adopted,  there  was  another  mode  by 
which  it  could  have  been  obtained.  Hue  natural  mode  of  obtal n'ujr  '.miformity 
was  to  have  blotted  on:  the  stale  go vermn eats,  to  have  abolished  the  stale 
Legislatures,  to  1  over  tho  mu- 

nicipal and  domestic  concerns  of  the  peoole  of  all  the  suites,  as  well  as  upon 
Federal  auestions  affecting  the  whole  Union;  and  if  this  doctrine  of  uniform- 
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ity  had  been  enleriahied  arid  favored  by  tko  franrors  of  the  Constitution, 
such  would  have  been  the  result.  But,  sir,  Liu;  framers  of  thai  instrument 
knew  at  that  day,  as  well  as  wo  lion  know,  that  in  a  country  as  broad  us 
this,  with  So  greet  a  variety  ofeliimite,  of  ec.il,  ami  of  pro  duet  ion,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  corresponding  diyersit:y  of  institutions  and  domestic  regula- 
tions, adapted  lo  tin:  v:i.  •  ■■;  o  i  ■  ■.■■  .:'  lie  .  .f  each  locality  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  knew  that  the  lama  and  institutions  which  were  well 
adapted  to  the  icon  main!;  a:.d  valievs  of  Now  l.hiedand.  wore  ill-suited  to  the 
rice  plantations  and  the  coltori-liclas  of  tho  Oi.ro  I  in. is.'  They  know  that  our 
liberties  depended  upon  reserving  tlie  riaht  to  the  people  of  each  state  to 
make  their  own  laws  and  establish  their  owl  institutions,  and  control  them 
nl  pleasure,  wiihont  in  tor 'ere  nee  from   l.ho  Federal  government,  or  from  any 

Other  stats  or  territoi  ,-,  o    any  i  -i;  ■, :-y.      The  tJoistifulioc.  therefore, 

.vas  based,  and  the-  Union  was  Ihundotl.  0"i  fie  piiucicic  of  dissimilarity  in 
the  domestic  institutions  anil  internal  polity  of  SI:;:  several  states.  'Ilia 
Union  was  founded  an  the  theory  f  kit  each  .-into  haii  peculiar  interests,  re- 
quiring peculiar  Icg'slatiou,  ;md  peoniin:'  hisnr.uions,  duTorcitt  and  distinct 
from  every  other  sLato.  li'lio  Union  rests  on  Ihe  theory  that  no  two  states 
would  '■■>.:  precisely  ahke  in  their  domestic  itolicy  and  institutions. 

ILeuee.  I  assort  tliat  this  doctrine  i<i  uniformity  in  i.lie  domestic  institutions 
of  the  different  states  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  subversive  of  the 
principles  upon  which  rlio  I/nitm  was  based,  reveiui.iouary  in  its  character, 
and  leading  directly  to  despotism  if  it  is  over  esiablisned.  Uniibrtnity  in 
local  arid  domestic  afiairs  in  a  country  of  groat,  extent  is  despotism  always. 
Show  mo  centralism  } prescribing  uniformi'y  from  the  capital  to  all  of  its 
provinces  in  their  local  and  liomeslio  concerns,  and  I.  will  show  you  a  des- 
potism as  odious  and  as  insullir.ihlo  as  that  oi'  Austria  or  of  Naples.  Dis- 
similarity is  the  j-.iiui.-Lp.ltr  upon  which  the  Union  rests.  J.t  is  founded  upon 
the  idea  that  each  stau;  must  r.eecssariiy  rottuire  tlill'ereuf  regulations;  that 
]io  two  states  have  precisely  the  same  interests,  ami  hence  do  not  need  pre- 
cisely the  same  laws;  and  yet;  cannot  account  lor  this  confederation  of  statos 
upon  any  other  principle. 

Then,  sir,  what  becomes  of  This  doctrine  that,  slavery  must  be  established 
in  all  the  states  or  prohibited  in  all  the  states?  if  we  onlv  conform  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Federal  Union  was  formed,  there  can  be  no  con- 
flict. It  is  only  r.eeessary  to  recognize  the  right  of  ilie  uoople  of  evory  state 
to  have  just  such  institutions  as  riiey  please,  withouT  consulting  your  wishes, 
your  views,  or  your  prejudices,  and  there  can  be  no  conflict. 

And,  sir,  inasmuch  as  the  Ccusiiluiiou  of  the  L'uii.ed  States  confers  upon 
Congress  the  power  coupled  with  the  duly  of  protecting  each  state  against 
external  aggression,  and  inasmuch  as  ihar.  includes  the  power  of  suppressiug 
and  punishing  conspiracies  in  one  stab:  against  the  insl.itu lions,  nroperr.-y 
people,  or  government  of  cve:y  other  state,  I  ucsiro  to  can-,-  out  that  power 
vigorously.  Sir,  give  us  such  a  Jaw  as  the  Constitution  "contemplates  and 
authorizes,  and  I  wid  slrow  the  senator  from  '.\'ew  York  that  there  ig  a  con- 
stitutional mode  of  repressing  i'no  ';  irrepressible   contact.'1     1  will  open   the 

prison  door  to  al.'ov,-  co  isuh  tors  a   ..  usi  I  i  ■    of  [ho  Republic  and  the 

domestic  tranquility  of  our  stares  to  select  their  ceils  nhoroiri  to  drag  cut  a 
miserable  life,  as  a  punishment  for  their  .-rimes  against  the  peace  of  society. 

Can  any  man  say  to  us  that  although  i.his  eulruee  has  been  eorpctratcd  it 
Harper's  Fcny,  there  is  no  danger  ot  its  recurrence?  Sir.  is  not  the  Repub- 
lican, party  still  embodied,  organized,  confident  of  success,  and  defiant  ill  its 
pretonsions?  Does  it  not  noiv  hold  and  proclaim  the  same  creed  that  it  did 
before  this  invasion  ?     It  is  true  t  .t- 

vow  the  acts  of  Joht:  Drown  at  Harper's  Iferry.  t  am  glad  that  they  do  so; 
I  am  rejoiced  that  they  have  gone  thus  far ;  but  T  must  be  permitted  to  sav 
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to  them  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  ikoy  oisavow  tha  act,  unless  they  also 
repudiate  aad  ueriovuiee  the  doctrines  ;::m  teachings  which  produced  the  act 
Those  doctrines  remain  l.ko  same  j  those  teachings  an:  being  poured  into  the 
minds  of  meo  throughout  t!ie  country  by  means  of  speeches  and  pamphlets 
and  books  and  th:o::g:i  ]:.in.:.sa:i  presses.  Tin:  causes  that  produced  tlie  liar- 
per's  Ferry  invasion  are  now  in  active  operation.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
Of  all  the  border  states  arc  rurjuirod  by  the  Constitution  lo  have  their  hands 
tied,  without  the  power  of  sel:Ldi. fence,  a;:d  remain  patient  under  a  threat- 
ened invasion  in  the  day  or  in  the  night  ?  Kan  yon  expect  people  to  be  pa- 
tient, when  they  drive  r.ol  lie  down  to  sloop  at  nipit  without  first  stationing 
Sentinels  around  their  houses  to  see  if  a.  band  of  marauders  and  murderers 
are  not  approaching  with  'torch  and  pistol  ?  Sir,  it  requires  more  patience 
thau  freemen  eye"  should  cultivate,  to  submit  to  constant  annoyance,  irrita- 
tion and  apprehension.  Ti'  wo  expect  to  preserve  libs  Union,  we  must  rem- 
edy, within  the  Union  and  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  every  evil  for 
which  disunion  would  furnish  a  remedy.  If  the  federal  government  fails  to 
act.  either  from  choice  or  from  an  apprehension  of  ll.e  want  of  power,  it  can 
not  be  expected  that,  tin:  slates  will  ije  eouloul  to  remain   unprotected. 

Then,  sir,  I  sen  no  hope  of  peace,  of  lralcrnu.y,  of  good  feeling,  between 
the  different  portions  of  the  United  Slates,  e\-coot  lj-y  bringing  to  bear  the 
power  of  the  federal  government  to  the  extent  authorised  by  the  Constitution 
—to  protect  1  in'  ;i.  .  ; I  i  n  slates  again  :  ani  external  violence  or  ag- 
gression. I  repeat,  that  if  the  theory  of  the  Conslitntion  shall  be  carried  out 
by  conceding  die  right  of  the  people  of  ecery  state  to  have  just  such  invita- 
tions as  they  choose,  t.hero  ennnot  be  a  conflict,  much  less  an  "irrepressible 
can(iiel,:'  between  tlic  free  av.il  the  slave  hold  h-,g  states. 

Mr.  President,  the  mode  of  preserving  peace  is  plain.  This  system  of  sec- 
tional warfare  must  cease.  The  Constitution  has  given  the  power,  and  allwa 
ask  of  Congrees  is  to  give  the  means,  and  wo.  by  i  r.  die  tine  n  is  ant;  convictions 
in  the  Federal  courts  of  our  several  states,  will  make-  such  examples  of  the 
leaders  of  these  conspiracies  as  will  strike  iorror  into  the  hearts  of  the  others. 
and  there  will  he  an  cud  of  this  crusade.  Sir,  you  must  check  it  by  crushing 
out  the  conspiracy,  the  combination,  and  then  there  enn  be  safety.  Then  we 
shall  be  able  to  roster,:  that  spirit  of  fralc-n.ity  which  inspired  our  revolullou- 
ary  fatin:r.s upon  every  ha-lic-liold  ;  widen  presided  over  liie  deliijern  lions  of 
the  convention  tl.n-t  i  rained  the  Constitution,  nun  filled  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple who  ratified  it.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  there 
is  no  evil  unredressed  in  the  Union  far  wilier i  disunion  would  funds:]  a  remedy. 
Then,  sir,  let  us  execute  toe  Constitution  hi  the  spirit  in  which,  it  was  made. 
Let  Congress  pass  oil  the  inns  oeoc.s-siry  and  proper  to  give  full  and  complete 
effect  to  every  guiviautee  of  loo  Constitution.  Let  them  authorize  the  pun- 
ishment of  eouspiiae  is  a::.'.".  :.'„■:  lib  illations  ill  any  slate  or  leiriloiy  against  the 
property,  institutions,  people  or  government  of  any  oilier  state  or  territory, 
and  there  will  be  no  excuse,  no  desire,  lor  disunion.  Then,  sir,  let  us  leave 
the  people  of  every  state  perfectly  free  to  (brio  and  regulate  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way.  Let  cool:  of  them  retain  slavery  just  as  long 
as  it  pleases,  and  abolish  it  when  it  chooses.  Lot  t.s  act  upon  thai  good  old 
golden  principle  which  teaches  all  men  U:  mind  their  own  business  and  let 
their  neighbors  alone.  Let  this  be  done  and  this  Union  can  endure  forever 
as  our  lathers  made  11,  composed  of  free  aeu  siace  states,  just  as  the  people 
of  each  stale  may  determine  for  themselves. 


Mr,  Fessenden  Im-vino-  iroi'ted  at  some  length  to  J\ 
as,  he  made  the  following  rejoinder : 
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Mr,  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  follow  the  senator  from  Maine 
through  his  entire  S|joc-f:i.  but  simply  noiiee  such  points  as  demand  of  me  some 
reply.  Ho  does  r.oi  know  why  7  introduced  my  resolution;  ho  cannot  oon- 
eeivo  any  good  motivo  for  il ;  lie  thinks  there  must-  bo  somo  other  motive 
beside?  the  otiO  ili.it  lir.a  been  avowed.  There  are  some  men,  I  know,  who 
cannot  conceive  that  a  nan  ear.  bo  governed  by  s.  patriotic  or  proper  motive; 
but  it  ia  not  among  Ilia',  class  of  men  jh.uf.  1  look-  for  those  who  ere  governed 
by  motives  of  propriety,  1  have  no  impeachment  to  make  of  liis  motives.  I 
brought  io  this  resolution  because  T  thought  the  ti-vio  laid  arrived  when  wa 
Should  have  a  measure  of  practical  legislation.  I  bad  son  expressions  of 
opimonagainstt.be  power  from  authorities  so  high  t.ha-f  feltit  my  duty  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  bad  heard  that  the  senator  from 
Virginia  bad  intimated  some  doubt  on  tl.o  ones-ion  of  power,  as  well  as  of 
policy.  Other  sonaiors  discussed  the  o.aestiori  hero  for  weeks  when  I  was 
confined  to  my  sick  bed.  Was  there  any  thins  unreasonable  in  my  coming 
before  the  Senate  id  this  time,  expressing  my  own  opinion  and  confining  my- 
self to  the  practical  Ice islation  maieetod  in  '.be  resolution '.'  Nor,  sir,  have  I 
in  my  remarks  gone  outside  of  die  legitimate  argument  pertaining  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  legislation.  I  first  showed  thai  there  had  been  a  great 
outrage;  1  showed  what  1.  believed  to  be  I  he  causes  that  had  produced  toe 
outrage,  and  that  the  causes  which  produced  it  Mere  stfl  in  operation ;  and 
argued  that,  so  long  as  the  party  to  which  Die  gentleman  belong  remains  em- 
bodied  iu   fall    fbice.   those    causes   will    still    threaten   the   country.     That 


tor  and  bis  assooiaies  on  the  o'.ber  sale  of  the  chamber  will  record  their  votes 
for  a  bill  of  the  character  describe!:  in  my  resolution  aad  speech,  I  shall  con- 
gratulate the  country  upon  the  progress  Hay  are  making  towards  sound  prin- 
ciples. Whenever  he  and  liis  nssoehTcs  wik  make  it  a  felony  for  two  or  more 
men  to  conspire  to  ran  elf  fugitive  slaves,  and  punish  toe  couspi ralo rs  by  con- 
finement in  the  pemrosdiary,  I  shall  eon-dder  that  wonderful  changes  bare 
token  place  in  this  country.  I  tell  the  senator  that  it  is  the  general  tone  of 
sentiment  in  ail  those  sections  of  the  country  where  the  "RepubEcan  party 
predominate,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  only  not  to  derm  it  a-  crime  to  rescue  a 
fugitive  slave,  but  to  raise  mo'.s  to  aid  in  li.e  roscmc.  lie  talks  about  slander- 
ing the  Keaub.ieai:  party  when  wo  intimate  that  they  arc  making  a.  warfare 
iioor,  the  rights  guarantied  by  the  Coiisdituiou.  Sir,  where,  in  the  towns  and 
cities  with  ltepu 'client  minorities,  eau  you  execute  the  f.tgitivo  slave  law?  Is 
it  in  the  town  where  l"ao  senator  from  New  York  resides?  Do  you  not  re- 
member the  Jerry  rescuers?  Is  it  at  Ober'.in,  whore  thu  mob  was  raised  that 
made  the  rescue  las',  year  and  produced  the  riot? 

Mr.  /ijs-ieiK&jre.  I  staled,  and  I  believe  it  was  all  I  said  or.  that  matter,  that 
I  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the  senator  in  his  views  as  to  the  ouesti 
power;  and  that,  with  my  '.dews,  I  should  go  vesy  far — far  enough  to  a 
plish  f.iie  purpose— to  preceid  the  terming  ol  conspiracies  in  one  scute  to  attack 
another.  I  did  net  understand  the  senator  to  say  any  tiling  about  conspira- 
cies to  ran  away  with  slaves ;  nor  did  1  understand  him  to  say  any  thing  a'-  ■ "' 
the  iiudlive  slave  law.  How  1  should  act  in  reference  to-  that  matter 
not  know;  I  wid  meet  it-  when  il  comes;,  but  I  ask  the  senator  whether 
was  a  pa.rt  of  his  iirst  speech,  or  w nether  it  is  a.  part  of  Ids  reply? 

;'/■'.  .Douyjkis.  The  senator  wdll  lind  it-  several  times  repeated  in  my  first 
speech,  and  the  question  asked  :  Why  not  make  it  a  crime  to  Ibrm  conspiracies 
and  combinations  to  run  of:'  fugitive  slaves,  as  we'd  as  io  run  off  horses,  or 
any  other  properly?  I  am  talking  ubji.f.  conspiracies  widen  are  so  common 
in  all  our  northern  states,  to  invade  a-nd  enter,  through  their  agents,  the  slavo 
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states,  and  seduce  away  slaves  and  ran  theui  off  by  the  underground  railroad, 
in  order  to  send  thorn  to  Canada.  It,  is  these  conspiracies  In  perpetrate  crime 
with  impunity  thai  keep  up  Ihe  irritation.  John  Brown  could  boast  in  a 
public  house!  its  Cleveland,  that  ho  and  his  bund  had  boon  cuea,  d  ml  "ho 
winter  in  stealing  hollos  and  running  thorn  off  from  tho  slave  holders  in  Mis- 
souri, and  that  the  lively  cables  were  then  filled  with  stolon  horses,  and  yet 
the  cons-rh-aey  lo  do.  it  coulu  col  be  punished. 

Sir.  I  desire  a  law  that  will  make  it  a  erin.e.  p'-.iihl.r.l.  c  '.;,■  hu.nvseumont  in  too 
poniteuliarv.  niter  conviction  in  tin::  United  -ilatos  court,  to  make  a  conspiracy 
in  one  sla'o,  against  tiio  people,  pronortv.  government,  or  institutions,  of  an- 
other. Then  wo  shu'.l  tr.fl  at  tiio  too;.  of  tin:  ovil.  i  have  no  doubt  thai  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  will  vo".e  for  a  law  which  pretends  to  comply  with 
Hie  guarantees  of  tho  (Jons '.ilea  ion.  wiihout  carrying  any  ibvce  or  efficiency  m 
its  provisions;  1  have  hoard  men  abuse  tao  fugitive  slavo  law,  and  express 
their  willingness  to  vote  for  amendments:  but.  when  you  come  Lo  tho  amend- 
ments which  thev  desired  to  ad  up;,  you  lound  they  wore  such  as  would  never 
return  a  i'tantivo'to  his  mii=l;;.  Thov  would  go  tor  any  fugitive  slavo  law  that 
had  a  hole  in  it  big  enough  to  let  tho  negro  drop  through  and  escape;  hut 
none  that  would  enmph-  with  i.l.e  obligations  of  the  r:.:;r.H::ruLiori.  So  we  shall 
find  th  t      e  o 

unlawful  expeditious  against  neighboring  states,  without  being  efficient  in 
ailbi'dine1  protection. 

But  the  senator  savs  it  is  p.  part  of  the  policy  of  the  northern  Democracy  to 
represent  the  Republicans  a:;  being  bostiie  to  southorii  institutions.  Sir,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  tho  nor  thorn  Democracy,  as  wed  as  the:;' duty,  to  speak  tho 
truth  on  that  subject.  I  did  not  suppose  that  any  man  wouhibave  the  auc.a- 
oity  to  arrah'h  a  brother  senator  hero  tijr  representm;'  ihe  Republican  party 
us'deaihig  in  denunciation  and  iusnlt  of  the  institutions:  of  tho  youth.  look  to 
your  Philadelphia  'ilatform.  wh.orc  yon  assort  ihe  sovereign  power  of  Congress 
over  tao  territories  for  their  government,  and  demand  that  it  shall  be  exerted 
against  those  twin  relicts  of  barb nrism-  polygamy  and  slavery. 
'"  1/,-  J-htvndci.  Lot.  i 
the  issue  between  him  and  me.  I  did  not  dosha  to  say,  nod  1  did  not  say 
that  the  Republicans  <  f  The  North  wore  not  unfriendly  to  the  msLtu-.ioi-,  o: 
slavcrv.  I  admitted  n/.solf  that,  I  was;  .1.  trust  liioy  all  are.  It  is  not  in  tiiat 
resnect  that  I  aeenso  the  Dcmocrac-,"  of  tao  Xorth  of  misrepresenting-  l.bo  posi- 
tion of  the  Republican  oarl.v.  It  was  in  representing  that  they  desired  to  inter- 
fere with  the.  insiituliou  in  the  southern  states.  That  is  the  ground— that 
they  were  opposed  '.o  southern  rights.  That  li.oy  do  i.ot  think  well  of  slavery, 
as  it  exists  in  this  countrv.  I  do  not  undertake  to  deuy.  1  do  not.  know  Mat 
southern  gentlemen  expect  us  lo  ho  friendly  to  it-  I  anprehend  thai  they 
wou'd  i  1 1 T-  I  bin'.;  vorr  well  of  us  if  we  pretended  lo  oe  frieurdy  to  it.  If  we 
were  fiiendlv  to  f  ho"  institution,  wo  should  try  to  adopt,  wo  certainly  should 
not  onooso  is :  bed  what  I  charged  upon  the  north.ern  Democracy  was,  that 
thov  lissrcpresenlcd  our  position.  Thai,  we  ivcto  opposed  to  Hie  extension 
of  shvorv  over  ln:<  territorv,  thai  wo  ealiea  ii.  a  reao  o:  barbarism,  I  admit; 
but  1  do  dor.v  that  the  Itcvaiblicim  party,  or  Lis  Republicans  generally,  have 
ever  exhibited  a  desire  or  made  a  movement  lowin'ds  interfering  with  '.ho 
right  of  southern  men  the  states,  ot  any  constitutional  rights  that  they  have 
any  whore.     That  is  tho  charge  i  made. 

Mr.  Dough*.  -Mr.  .Presideut.  1 
appeal  lo  northern  passions  and  i.oitIiciu  prefaaiocs  against  seathoru  mstil'.i- 
tions  and  the  southern  neople.  unless  it  is  lo  uporato  Mpon  those  lusc.futions  .' 
Thov  represent  southern  institutions  as  no  better  than  polygamy  ;  tho  slave- 
holder as  io  better  l'::ai  the  noivgami^t:  and  complain  "hat  wo  should  ititi- 
nat"  iVt  thev  diino.  ,iko  to  associate  with  tho   slaveholder  any  better  tnaii 
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with  Iho  poiygainist  r  can  see  a  monstrous  lowering  of  the  fag  in  tho  sen- 
ator's speech  and  c.\.pI;\t!ii-.ioh;.  I  would  respect  the  concession,  if  the  iact 
was  acknowledged.  Tiiis  liiing  :;f  -j : : : : : 1 1; i :  li  from  position  thai  every  north- 
era  man  knows  to  bo  true,  arid  arraigning  men  lor  slander  for  telling  the  truth 

.'/,-.  Fas'rriiiC.i.      I  is  now  .'I  not  to  lis  true. 

_V>.  IJavntas.  You  may  know  il.  down  in  Maine,  but  you  do  not  know  it  in 
Illinois.  ■  I  have  always  uoicd  thai  those  men  who  were  so  far  off  from  the 
slavo  states  that  tlioy  riid  not-  knnw  any  thing  nhoul  lliem.  are  most  anxious 
for  the  fate  of  tins  poor  slave.  Those  men  who  are  so  f.r  off  that  they  do  not 
know  what  a  negro  is.  an:  distressed  io  dead;  .".boat  ihe  condition  of  tin:  poor 
nep^o.  (Laughter.)  V,u\  sir.  go  into  iho  hinder  stales,  whom  we  associate 
across  I'ae  line,  whom  Ine  civilities  of  soeie-y  are  constantly  interchanged; 
where  we  trade  wilii  each  olkcr.  am;  have  social  an  I  commercial  intercourse. 
and  there  you  wiii  Hart  them  standing  by  each  olber  like  a  baud  of  brothers. 
Take  southern  Illi'iois,  south  oiei  Indiana,  southern  Ohio,  and  Oiat  part  of 
Pennsylvania  bordering  on  Maryland,  and  there  y-v.  will  find  social  inter- 
course, commercial  int-oreoi.irso,  good  feeling;  becalms-  il:ose  people  know 
the  condition  of  iho  slave  on  the  opposite  side  of  Ulo  lino  ;  but  just  in  propor- 
tion as  you  recede  from  ll.e  slavo  states,  just  in  n-eporl.ion  as  the  people  are 
ignorant  of  the  fiois.  jul-i.  ii.  liiai  ovoporiion  parly  leaders  can  impose  0:1  their 
sympathies  ana  bones;,  prejudices. 

Sir,  I  know  ii  is  ilie  habit  of  iho  Reyublismi  parly,  us  a  party,  wherever  I 
have  met  thein,  to  make  the  warGire  in  such  a  way  as  to  try  to  rally  the 
whole  north  on  sectional  gro'.i.i.i-  against  tiie  south,  i  know  that  is  to  bo 
the  issue,  and  it  is  proven  hy  tiie  speech  of  the  senator  from  Kcw  York, 
which  I  quoted  before,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  fur  as  they  arc  authority. 
I  happen  to  have  those  speeches  beibro  inc.  The  senator  from  Maine  has 
said  that  neither  of  these  speech-^  ~~ .  1 :- :  i ! i .  ■. I  1  in-  ■■  saduslon  that  they  asserted 
that  the  free  states  and  ike  slave  slates  cannot  coexist  permanently  in  the 
same  Republic.     Let  us  see  whether  they  do  0"  no'..     Mr.  Lii.eolu  says; 

■"  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  7  believe  this  government 
cannot  or.duro  permanently,  halt'  slave  ana  half  free." 

'fiien  lie  goes  on  to  say  they  must  all  be  one  thing  or  all  the  other,  or  else 
the  CYiion  cannot  endure.  Ti"ha'.  is  tiie  meaning  of  that  language,  unless  it 
is  that  the  Union  cannon  permanently  e.v'sl.  half  ski',  e  and  half  free — that  it 
must  all  become  one  thing  or  all  become  the  elher?     Thai  is  the  declaration. 

'.['he  declaration  is  thai  lite  isorth  must  combine  as  a  sectional  party,  and 
carry  on  the  agitation  so  ;'ic:cc'.y,  up  to.  llie  very  borders  ef  rlio  slavohokliug 
slates,  that  the  master  d:;re  no',  sloop  an  night-  Ibr  fear  that  the  robbers,  tiie 
John  Browns,  will  come  and  set  bis  house  on  lire,  am]  murder  tiie  women 
and  children,  before  morning.  It-  is  lo  suri'O'iud  I'ae  slaw-holding  stales  by  a 
cordon  office  s'.-ates,  to  use  the  language  of  the  senator;  to  kern  thorn  in,  in 
order  that  you  may  smotuer  them  out.  Tiie  senator  in-owed,  in  his  speech 
to-iiny,  their  object  to  bo  lo  hem  in  the  slave  stales,  in  order  thai  slavory 
may  die  out.  How  die  cm.?  Conline  it  to  its  present-  limits  ;  let  the  ratio 
of  increase  go  on  by  tin:  laws  of  nal.ure  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  lands 
in  tiie  slave-holding  slates  wear  oat.  tiie  negroes  increase,  and.  you  will  soon 
rea.ch  that  point  where  die  soil  will  not  produce  enough  to  feert  the  slaves; 
then  hem  them  in,  and  lei  ikom  starve  out— lei  thorn  die  out  by-  starvation. 
That  is  the  policy— hem  them  in.  and  starve  them  uut.  Do  as  the  French 
did  in  Algeria,  when  '.he  Arabs  took  10  the  caverns. — smoke  them  out,  by 
nuking  lues  al  Lie  mouliis  of  liie  c.-iverr.s.  and  ke..p  i.h.eni  burning  until  they 
die.     The  policy  is,   to  keep  up   this   agitnnon  along  the   line;  make   slave 

Property  insecure  in  tiie  border  sinter  ;  keep  the  master  constantly  in  appre- 
ension  of  assault,  till  he  will  consent  to  abandon  his  native  country,  leaving 
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his  slaves  behind  him,  or  to  remove  them  further  aouth.    If  you  can  force 
■    is  to  abolish  slavery,  you  make  Tennessee  the  border  state,  and 
ration  upon  her.  .  _,,....  i  ■ 

,  „  .  ,  ...„,, -no  whether  LLe  senate-  Fiolll  New  ^  orl;  (lid  net  proclaim 
tie  doctrine  that  free  states  and  slave  states  cannot  pe- nan  entry  exist  in  the 
srmc  l^iulilic.     Ho  said :  ,  . 

Hween  opposing  ami  cndurm;;:  lorees;  ami 
it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will,  ;.«:  m:r  or  Inter,  become  either 
ciithoK-  a  sIsvehoMhie;  nation  or  cm  ire;:;-.-  a  if  e  I ■'  ■'   i!  '™." 

■■I.   ppiiosii isbof iiofllai  ■■■   he  1  inon  can  not  remain  na 

it  now  is,  part  free  and  pari,  slave.  The  conflict  between  ireo  states  and 
slave  Staies  must  So  on  until  Ihero  is  not  a.  .lave  stale  left,  or  until  they  are 

*U  d»«  stats  J  TfcJSf 

sermtor  from  Maine  hied  h,  inako  ..lie  senate  behove  'lad  1  had  misrepre- 
sented the  senator  from  New  York  and  Va:  Lincoln,  oi  IUnio.s  in  stating 
:*.  Hosa.d  ihaiadthoyn.oant 
was  Hud  ii  v.es  a  conflict  between  ma;  labor  ana  slave  labor  ir.  toe  «uiio 
.talc  '  Sow  =ir  >i  ma  submit  to  that  mar.'s  candor  whether  he  will  insist 
on  thai,  no.h'iu',.'  They  both  say  the  contest  will  c;o  otl  until  the .states! be- 
come  all  free  or  all  slave.  Ther.  when  is  llio  con'.est  ;;ouio-  to  end  7  V\  hen 
they  become    11  ,  ,  ^^Aw" 

labor  and  slave  labor,  aficr  every  stale  has  become  a  save  -In.o.  1...d  ..mo 
(.,„„:  [f'l'al  -■:■■:'  I  ■■  ",:r,-.iLL-.  w:u±l  the  oorithet:  between  slavo  Iaoei 
and  free  labor  oca-.   even  w!  .,,    every  .laie  i 

ir  /bcref  free  laaorers  wuluii  their 

lin  and  if  il.or,   i  ■■  a.,  Tc-e-e^i-  ioi  between  ::g  labor  and   slave 

labo-  "nil  vo'i  remove  lhat  ooj.iika  by  nmkine;  lac  id-lcs  all  slavo  I  lot, 
the  senator  f  r5?      vbt' 

fore  the  conflict  oca,...  Sir  that  shows  that  the  senator  from  New  York 
meant  what  I  represented    him  an  meamue;.      It    snows    ,.ha,   a  man  v.  no 

knv    theme  .  . 

>f  those  senators.  I..e 
boldness  with  which  a  charge  of  misrepresentation  may  be  made  in  this 
bodv  will  nol  c'K'o  eharacter  to  ii  when  J.  is  contradicted  by  .ho  li.eu-.  i 
dislike  to  have  Lo  repel  these  ola-c/es  of  unfairness  and  misrepresentation ; 
yet  the  senator  1  r    .  of  complaints 

ofmisrepres,  1  f»*  °f.h« 

party  and  would  make  up  for  that  by  personal  assaults  and  muendos  against 

%?£efbK  a  speech  of  mine  in  opposition  to  the  Lccompton  Consti- 
t-n-oii  i-i  ivl-i.-li  I  =ifi:d  liar  if  von  v.-ou".d  semi  !ia-.i  Coe.SMia'ior.  bnc.c  ana  lot 
tie  people  o  ^„*'e,°' 

a  slave  state  I  would  e-»  ihr  i:  wiihom.  airing  whether  they  voted  slavery  up 
or  down.  He  thinks  it  is  a  groat  chares  against  me  that  I  do  not  care 
whether  lac  neople  vole  ir  up  or  vote  it  uown. 


jfr.  ".BssaW  The  senat6r  is  mistaken  as  to  the  speech  to  which  I  re- 
ferred.    It  was  one.  of  his  .speeches  made  on  his  southern  tour  that  I  referred 

Mr,  Douglas.  The  idea  is  taken  from  a  speech  in  the  Senate— the  first 
srjOH-l:  1  made  r.a/ainst  die  l.ecom'neu  ConsthiiLcr..  J.i.  wain  cHived  a  I  ,.i.r 
Hh         by  Mr  ,  .     "^»; 

time  it  was  quoted  aeainsfnic.  and  rent.ateii  it  in  the  ^oi.idi  as  well  as  the 
North.  I  say  this :  if  the  people  of  Kansas  v.-aut  a  slave  state,  it  is  their 
business  and  *£  *°™S 

it    and  hone  ; lhe?  ma "^ 

it  a  free  state  or  n        i        n    i         mybnwness.    But  the  senator  says  he 
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does  care,  ho  has  a  prcfe'renco  between  freeaosn.  ami  slavery.  How  long 
would  tlila  preference  Inst  ii'  In;  was  a  sugar  planter  '■'  Louisiana,  residing 
on  his  estate,  instead  of  living  hi  Malms?  Sir,  I  hold  the  doctrine  that 
a  wise  statesman  will  adapt  his  laws  to  the  wants,  conditions,  and  interests 
of  tins  people  to  he  governed  by  them,  Sir  very  may  be  very  essential  in  one 
climate  and  totally  useless  in  another.  If  I  were  a  ii: i/.o-i.  of  Louisiana  T 
would  vote  for  retaiuhg  una  maji"laiuujg  slavery,  because  I  believe  the  good 
of  that  people  would  require  it.  As  a  citizen  of  Illinois  I  am  utterly  op- 
posed to  it,  beoamo  on;-  Interests  would  no;  be  promoted  by  it.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Abolitionist  who  would  fro  and  live  in  a  southern  country 
that  would  not  gel  over  his  scruples  very  soon  and  have  a  plantation  as 
euiekly  as  ho  could  gel  ihe  money  to  buy  it 

E  have  said  ana  repem  that  this  question  cf  shr.a  ry  is  one  of  climate,  of 
political  economy,  of  sell'-l  a  tores'.,  not  a  question  of  legislation.  Wherever 
the  climate,  the-  soil,  Lhu  heahh  of  the  country  arc  such  that  it  can  not  be 
cultivated  by  white  labor,  you  will  have  African  labor,  and  compulsory  labor 
at  that.  Wherever  white  kbor  can  lie  o:-s cloyed  cheapest  and  most  profit- 
ably, there  A  fria.nn  labor  will  retire  aia.l  white  ialscr  will  take  lis  place. 

.  You  cannot  force  slavery  by  nil  Ihc  acts  of  Congress  you  may  make  on  one 
inch  of  territory  against  the  will  of  the  people,  and  you  cannot  by  any  law 
you  can  make  keep  it  out  from  one  iuch  of  American  territory  where  the 
people  want  it  You  tried  it  la  FUinois.  By-  Ihe  crdinnnce  of  1787  slavery 
was  prohibited,  and  yet  cur  people,  believing  that  slavery  would  bo  profita- 
ble  to  them,  established  heredity  servitude  in  the  "1  Ctrl  lory  by  territorial 
legislation,  in  defiance  of  your  Ttvit 

just  so  long  as  Congress  said  we  should  net  have  it.  and  we  abolished  it  at 
just  the  moment  you  recognized  us  as  a  state,  wilh  the  right  to  do  as  we 
pleased.  When  ive  established  it,  i'.  was  oa  the  supposition  that  it  was  our 
interest  to  do  so.  When  wo  abolished  ii.  wo  did  so  because  experience 
proved  that  it  was  net  our  iiheres!.  ro  have  It.  1  hold  that  slavery  is  a  ques- 
tion of  political  economy,  to  he  determine.;  by  elima'e,  by  -oil.  tip  prod  action, 
by  self- interest,  and  hence  the  people  to  be  affeciod  by  it  are'tire  most  im- 
partial jury  to  try  the  fact  whether  their  interest  requires  them  to  have  it  or 

lint  the  senator  thinks  l!  is  a  groat  crime  for  mo  to  say  ;hat  I  do  not  care 
whether  they  have  it  or  net.  I  care  just  this  far;  I.  want  every  people  to 
have  that  kind  of  .government,  the'  system  of  laws,  that  e'ass  of  institutions, 
which  will  best  promote  their  wolthre,  aed  t  want  them  to  decide  for  them- 
selves; and  so  that  t'ooy  riochle  ll  1.0  suit  themselves,  I  am  satisfied,  without 
Stopping  to  inquire  or  caring  which  way  ihey  decide  it.  That  is  what  I 
nieauL  by  that  declaration,  and  7  an  ready  to  stand  by  it 

The  senator  has  made  the  discovery — I  suppose  ir.  is  very  new,  for  he 
would  loL  repeat  anything;  that  was  old,  after  calling  me  to  account  for  ex- 
pressing an  idea  thai  had  been  hoaid  of  belbre— that  I  re-opened  the  agitation 
by  bringing  in  the  Nebraska  Bill  in  1  SS-t ;  ami  be  tries  to  put  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  lis  political  friends,  and  in  violation  of  the 
Jaw,  upon  the  provisions  of  the  law  itself  We  passed  r,  bill  to  allow  the 
people  oi'Kansiis  to  fonn  and  regelate  their  own  institutions  to  suit  them- 
selves. iS'o  sooner  had  we-  placed  that  law  on  too  slalute  book,  than  his  po- 
litical friends  'ermea  conspiracies  and  combinations  in  the  different  New 
England  stales  to  import  a  set  cf  desperadoes  ir.io  Kansas  to  control  the 
cieoTlon;  and  Ihc  institutions  of  that  country  hi  fraud  of  ihe  laws  of  Congress, 

Sir,  I  desire  to  mi.ke  the  lcglslabon  broad  enough  to  reach  conspiracies 
and  co nib matior.s  of  that  kind  ;  and  1  would  also  include  combinations  and 
conspiracies  on  the  ether  side.  My  object  is  to  establish  firmly  the  doctrine 
that  each  state  is  to  do  its  own  voting,  establish  Its  own  institutions,  mate 
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its  own  laws,  without  interference,  directlv  or  indirectly,  from  any  outside 
power.  The  gentleman  says  that  is  squatter  ,overe:s:i;y.  Call  it  squat- 
ter sovereisditv,  oail  it  ponuhr  'overcio-or.t  call  it  what  yai;  plcn<e,  n.  is  too 
great  principle  o('self-™ve_-ur~i;-n  on  which  t.Liis  Union  mi-  iermee,  and  oy 
the  preservation  of  which  alone  it  can  bo  niaimahioJ.  It  is  the  righ;  of  too 
peonle  of  every  state  to  r-overn  fhomse'ves  and  make  Ihojawn  laws.  and  be 
protected  f'rotii  outside  '.iolonee  or  inrorfereiice,  directly  or  indirectly.  Sir,  I 
confess  the  object  of  f.ko  loehsialion  1  comomoiate  is  to  put  down  Ihis  outsalo 
niteilbroncc;  ii  is  to  repress  I:,  is  "  hrepressiole  oomhoir  ir  is  Lo  bring  lite 
government  back    to   tlio    Iruo   priuc-i|jlo.=  of  the  GousLilclion,  mad  le*  each 

people  in  this  Union   rest   secure   in  tlj->  c mjoyment  of  d; :snc    Lranqmhty 

without  apprehension  ttooi  neighboring  states.    I  will  not  occupy  further 

On  the  Q9th  of  February,  Mr.  Seward  having  addressed  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  said  : 

Mr.  President:  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  a  few  remarks  upon  so 

much  of  the  senator's  speech  as  eousisrs  in  an  assault  on  the  Democrat* 
party,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  £:.!,, *,*-Ni;hmsK:i  l»nl,  ol  whien  I 
y,-as"tho  reiponsibla'r.ulhor.     Il  !i  b 

"■ent'omo.n  mnkir.e;  a  speech  against  the  Democr.iric.  parly  to  refer  to  the 
K  li  >'  hav°  slnoe 

ensued  They  ta'.k  ohout  the  repeal  of  a  sacred  compact  that  had  been  un- 
disturbed for  "more  than  n  quo-tor  of  a  century,  as  if  those  who  complied 
o-"  violated  foifh  had  been  i'aihdh!  to  llic  provisions  of 

mise  Sir  wherein  consisted  the  necessity  for  the  repetl  or  aoioa-ation  ol 
thatact.except  iivvos.  thalihc   niaiorh.v  in  :±o   nortV 

carry  out  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  ia>oii  faith':'  I  stood  willuor  to  ex  lend 
it  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  ana  abide  by  il  forever,  and  Ibe  cnt.ro  South,  wdnout 
one  exception  in  this  body,  was  v.-i.lin-  finis  to  abide  i.yit;  but  the  .roe- 
soil  element  of  the  northern  slates  was  so  strong  as  to  defeat  than  meas- 
ure, and  thus  open  the  shivery  .|ue='ieH  anew.  The  mo:i  who  now  coinplnin 
Of  the  abrogation  of  Unit  act  >vo;c  the  very  men  wiio  announced  it,  and  de- 
nooncoa  all" of  us  who  were  willing  to  abide  by  it  so  Is::?,  as  it  stood  upon 
the  sritrt"  by-iif  Pir  it  was  the  defeat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ol 
the  enactment  of  the  bit  to  extend  the  Uissoon  Compromise  to  the  Pacific 
ocean   otter  it  had   i  II  na  n  '   '  '   t  iat  opened  the 

controversy  of  1850,  which  was  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
of  that  year.  ,  ,  „ 

Y/o  carried  [hose  Co:  inoioSMros  over  v.:e       an  ol  Ihe  senator  Horn 

x.  :  measures,  established 

a  great  principle,  rebuking  his  doctrine  of  i  I      tin  Congress  of 

iho  United  Ptuios  !o   muinhil   slavery  n.    tiie  Ir  11     liar  hes: 

1852,  pledged  themselves  to  oblde  by  foot  nianocde,  and  Inns  stood  pledged 
nc  i  Whig  party 

affirmed  tha  onl?  J?™* 

out   in  tie  Kansas- oichraskn  Aot,  il.o  same  ^iieen.e  I. .a:  had  been  affirmed 

IK.7,0.      in      i    f  i   t     I    i  "       I 

ryingoutiueoodfuih  tiie  settlement  of  JR20,  Lio.r  deieat  of  the  bi.l  .or  ex- 
tending it  t,  I850' 
mid  gave  rise  to  the  nt  "=>P-"  ol  non-interven- 
tion ov  Congress  with  slavery  in  tiie  territories. 

Hence  I  am  not  wd  ino"  to  sit  ho:o  mid  aliow  the  senator  from  New  York, 
with  all  the  weight  of  authority  he  has  with  the  powerful  party  of  which  ho 
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ia  the  head,  to  arraign  me  and  the  parry  to  which  I  belong;  with  the  respon- 
sibility :'or  that  agitation  which  rests  solely  upon  liim  and  his  associates.  Sir, 
the  Democratic  partv  was  iviliiu.E;  10  cany  oat  the  Compromise  in  good  faith. 
Having  been  delcaLi'd  in  that,  far  the  want  of  numbers,  anil  having  established 
the  principle  of  iioiiinfervenlion  in  the  Compromiso  measures  of  1850,  in  lieu 
of  il,  the  Democratic  parr-  i'rOin  that  clay  to  Ibis  lias  been  faithful  to  the  new 
principle  of  adjustment.  '  VVknlev 

since,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  resislaiieo  of  '.1a:  party  of  which  that  sena- 
tor is  the  head,  to  this  grea'/uritioiple  which  ha?  been  ratiiied  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  nl,  Km  ■'■! .  i   i  i.i.,'    ■ r  ■■     If  ha  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in 

the  solemn  and  repealed  judgm.'nl  i,f  that  American  people  to  which  he  ap- 
peals, 11. era  would  bo  no  ngitalior  hi  this  country  now. 

But,  sir,  the  whole  armament  of  that  senator  goes  far  heyond  tne  question 
of  slavery-,  even  in  (he  territories.  Mis  entire  argurii;mi  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion  that  the  nea'ro  arid  the  white  man  were  equal  by  Divine  law,  and  hence 
that  all  lows  and  coustil'ilious  a  nl  govern  men  is  i  i  violation  of  the  principle 
of  r,0L-ro  equality  are  in  violation  of  the.  law  of  Goal.  That  is  tho  hits  is  upon 
which  Lis  speech  vests,  lie  quotes  the  Declaration  r-f  Tu  defend  en  ce  to  show 
that  the  fathers  of  'ike  lie  volution  understood  liiat  tie  negro  was  placed  on 
an  equality  with  tho  white  nin.ii.  by  quoting  the  clause.  ''Wo  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-c\'l(!eiu,  thai,  all  men  ore  created  equal,  and  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  wliieh  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  uursuit  of  happiness.'1  Sir.  Ihe  doctrine  of  that  senator  and  of  ins 
party  is— and  I  have  had  10  meet  it  Sir  eight  yours — II. at  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  intended  to  re  o  equine  tho  negro  and  liie  white  man  as  equal 
nniler  (he  Divine  law,  and  kenee  that  il!  Ihe  provisions  of  ihe  Constitution 
of  the  United  .States  v,l     I  i  "     i      ic-i  n  of  the  Divine 

law.  In  Other  words,  it  is  an"  argument  against  the  Constitution  of  tho 
Uuilad  States  upon  the  ground  ils.'.t  it  is  cocirary  to  the  law  of  God.  The 
senator  iloui  Now  Ynr!;  has  lone'  heli.l  that  uoetriuo.  '.the  senator  from  New 
York  has  often  proclainiod  to  the  wuuld  thai  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  in  violation  of  the  Divine  law.  ard.tnal  senator  will  not  contra- 
dict the  statement  I  havcai;  extract  fiom  one  of  his  speeches  now  before 
me,  in  which  that  proposition  is  distinctly  put  forth.  In  a  speech  made  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  1H1S,  he  said: 

"Slavery  is  the  sia  of  not  seme  of  ihe  states  only,  but  of  them  all;  of  not 
one'  nationality  but  of  all  nations.  It  perverted  and  corrupted  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind  deeplv  ami  universally,  am!  this  perversion  became  a  imi- 
yer=il    h  bt       31  I  I  ^°  American 

state  has  yet  delivered  itself  entirely  fr.au  these  liaiiits.  We.  in  New  York,  arc 
guilty  of  slavery  sill  by  with  hoi  aim:  the  rlgiiis  of  suil'iage  from  the  race  we 
have  emaiiC-iuated.  You.  in  Ohio,  arc  guilty  in  ii.e  same  way  by  a  system  of 
black  laws  still  more,  aristocratic  aud  odious.  It  is  written  in  the  Constltu- 
lion  of  the  United  Sales  lhat  live  slaves  shall  eounl  equal  to  tiirae  li'eenieii  as 
a  oasis  of  re  presentation  ;  and  it  is  written  also,  I N  VIOLATION  OF  DIVINE 
LAW,  that  wo  shall  surrender  tho  fugil.ivc  slave  w'no  takes  refuge  at  our 
fireside  from  his  relentless  pursuers." 

There  von  iiiei  1  is  dootrino  clearly  laid  dawn,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
i  is  not  to  be 

obeyed.  Yon  are  iold  that  the  clause  relating  to  fugitives  slaves,  beiug  in 
violation  of  tho  Divine  law,  is  mil  iiuidmg  on  mankind.  This  has  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  senator  from  yew  Yuri;  ibr  years.  .1.  have  not  heard  it  in  the 
Senate  to-day  for  the  first  time.  I  have  matin  my  own  State,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  this  same  doctrine,  that,  tho  Declaration  of  independence  recognized 
the  negro  and  tho  white  man  as  equal ;  that  II. o  negro  and  white  man  are 
equals  by  Divine  law,  and  that  every  provision  of  ear  Constitution  and  laws 
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which  establishes  iuoq/.i-Jir.y  between  the  negro  and  the  white  man  ia  void, 
tap™  use  contrai'v  to  tho  law  of  Go  J. 

lit  senator  "f'mm  ^Clv  York  ^'"'-  :il  *■'"  vcr*7  speech  -m'n  which  I  have 
quoted,  that  Now  York  is  vet  a  slave  state.  "Why '.'  Xoi.  that  she  has  a  slave 
withinher  limits,  taut  because  tin:  C,-on.=:.ionr,UsiL  of  New  Vork  does  not  allow 
a  negro  to  vole  on  an  equality  with  a  white  man.  For  that  renson,  ho  says, 
New  York  is  still  a  slave  stale;  for  thru- reason  every  other  stare  that  discrimi- 
nates between  ttae  negro  ami  the  white  mini  is  -  sif.vo  -lair:,  leaving  but  a 
vorv  few  states  in  the  Union  that  are  tree  from  his  olvcetion.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  senaLor  is  committed  lo  these  doel.imos,  notwithsl.aiidmg  the 
leading  men  of  bis  party  are  committed  lo  Item,  ho  argue,  that  they  have 
been  accused  of  being  in  favor  of  negro  equal  1 

their  doctrine  is  the  equality  of  the  white  mam     He  introduces,  (lie  ohjecLbn, 

aud  fails  to  answer  i v..      He  slates  the  ; o    lien,  em    tie: ■.  lo  ve  trie 

inference  that  he  doss  r.ot  indorse  it.  Si:-,  I  ciesire  to  see  these  gentlemen 
carry  out  (heir  prhnrples  to  the  loatcal  conclusion.  If  they  wi.l  persist  in  die 
declaration  that  tho  nca/ro  is  iiinik  the  equal  of  "ho  while  man,  an  ti  that  any 
iaee,uah(j-  is  in  violation  of  the  Divine  law,  (lien  iet  them  carry  it  out  in  their 
legislation  by  conferring  on  tho  negroes  all  tin;  rights  of  cilhjeuship  t'ae  same 
asfou  while"  mem  For  ens,  T  never  held  to  any  such  doctrine.  I  hold  that 
ilie  'litoi-laralion  oi'  '.ndcpoi -.deuce  was  only  relon-me;  lo  the  white  man— to  tho 
governing  race  of  tiiis  country,  who  wore  in  eonlliet  with  Great  Britain,  and 
had  no  reference  lo  the  negro  race  jl(:  all  whet;  it  declared  that  all  men  were 
created  equal. 

3rr  if  flic  signers  oft::;-.!  d;  emralicri  had  umhrs'.oo-.i  tec  instrument  Uion  as 
Iho  senator  from  hic-w  fork  now  consider  it,  were  tiny  not  bound  on  that 
day,  at  (hat  very  hour,  to  emancipate  dl  (heir  slaves?  If  Mr.  Jefrorson  had 
meant  that  bis  negro  dives  were  create;!  hy  the  Mmighiy  his  equals,  was  he 
not  bound  to  cme.nciputo  the  slaves  on  liio  very  day  that  he  signed  his  name 
lo  the  Declaration  of  Independence/  Yet  no  ono  of  t'ae  signers  of  thai,  ucela- 
ration  emancipated  his  slaves.  Ho  one  of  the  states  on  whose  behalf  the 
declaration  was  signed  emancipated  its  slaves  until  after  (he  Revolution  was 
over.  Every  one  of  t'ae  original  colonies,  every  cue  of  Hie  thirteen  original 
States,  sanctioned  and  legalised  slavery  until  after  t'.e  I  (evolution  was  closed. 
These  facts  show  eonctiisivel'.- (hat  the  iYchuaeoi!  oflinl'.q>::i'-donee  was  never 
in  tender.!  to  bear  the  eousiracrion  placed  neon  it  by  the  senator  Iron:  i'eiv 
York,  and  by  that  enormous  tribe  of  lecturers  lh.ru  go  throned;  the  country 
delivering  lectures  in  countrc  seiiool  houses  and  basements  of  churches  to 
Abolitionists,  in  order  to  (each  the  children  thai  (he  Almighty  bad  put  his 
seal   of  condemnation  upon  any  inequality  between   the  white  man  and  tho 

Mr.' President;  I  am  free  to  say  here— what  I  have  said  over  and  over  again 

a!  home — that,  in  mv  opinion,  tiiis  gocerumciil  was  mane   hy  white  men  tor 
the  benefit  of  white"  me II    cir  posterity  forever,  and  should  be  adminis- 
tered ;ic  white  men,  and  he  none  other  whatsoever. 
Mr.  Iiovhtt:-.     I  will  asi;  the  honorable  senate-  then,  why  not  give  the  ter- 

Mr.  Douglas-  Mr-  resident,  I  am  in  favor  of  throwing  the  territories  open 
to  all  the  white  men,  ami  all  the  negroes,  too,  that  choose  to  go,  and  then 
allow  the  while  man  lo  govern  the  territory.  J  would  not  let  one  ot  the 
negroes,  free  or  slave,  either  vote  or  hold  oiliec  anywhere,  wuere  I.  had  t.ao 

rMit,  under  the  Constitution,  lo  previ  n  .  i  ..      i  ■ fa'. aeh  St; ml 

each  territory  of  this  Union  taking  care  o:'  ils  own  nee-rocs,  :roe  or  slave.  11 
thcvwaiit  slavery  lei  them  have  it:  if  Ihev  desire  to  proiuoit  slavery,  lei 
them  do  it;  it  is  their  business,  not  mine.  V,-o  in  Illinois  tried  slavery  while 
we  were  a 'territory,  ami  fai.tml  il  n-as  net  profitable:  and  hence  we  turned 
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philanthropists  and  abolished  it.  just  as  our  British  friomh  across  the  ocean 
did.  They  eslablidi-ed  slavery  in  all  Lheir  colonies,  sua  wlien  they  found  they 
could  tiol.  make  an}'  more  money  on!  <,f  it,  abolished  it.  I  hold  that  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  is  one  o:.'  pc-litiuiil  economy,  governed  by  the  laws  of  climate, 
soil,  tirod  net  ions,  and  s  el  it  interest,  and  not  bv  mere  statutory  provision.  [ 
repudiate  the  doctrine,  that  because  free  institutions  may  be  "best  in  one  cli- 
mate, they  are.  necessarily,  II  e  best  ovry  whore  :  or  that  hoonusa  slavery  may 
be  indispensable  in  one  locality,  11  \  here      I  hold 

that  a  wise  statesman  will  a!. ways  ndapi  !  i~  logldaiion  tol.be  wants,  interests, 
condition  ami  u ee ass il.ics  of  the  people  to  be  governed  by  it.  One  people  will 
bear  different  institutions  from  another.  One  CiIiiiuLl-  demands  different  bistl- 
tatior.s  from  another.     I  repent,  than,  what 

that  I  do  not  think  Li:iLlc>L-triiL>-  is  cither  pus-able  or  desirable.  I  wish  to  sea 
no  two  states  precisely  alike  in  Their  domestic  institutions  in  tins  "Union.  Our 
system  rests  on  the  supposition  that  each  sln'e  lies  something  in  her  condition 
or  climate,  or  her  eh  1       i  i      1  ions  diiforent  ft  >m 

every  otlier  state  of  the  Union,  ibonee  1  answer  the  auction  of  the  senator 
from  Wisconsin,  that  I  am  willing  that  .1  territory  sett'lcd  by  while  men  shall 
have  negroes,  free  or  sieve,  just  as  the  wiiito  men  shall  determine,  but  not  as 
the  negro  shall  prescribe. 

Tho  senator  from  New  York-  has  coined  a  now  ecliullion  o"  the  states  of  too 
Union— labor  stales  and  capital  slalom  The  capilal  slates.  II  believe,  are  tho 
slavoholdiug  states;  the  labor  s'.ales  arc  1.1: c-  iioa-saiv-chol.ding  states.  It  haa 
taken  that  scmuior  a  re>c...l  uiany  years  to  coin  that  phrase  and  bring  it  into 
use.  I  have  heard  lam  discus*  tnesa  favorite  theories  of  his  for  the  iast  ten 
years,  I  think,  and  I  never  hoard  of  capital  dales  and  labor  states  before.  It 
strikes  mo  that  something  lias  recently  occurred  up  in  .New  England  that 
makes  it  politic  to  get  up  a  question  between  capital  and  labor,  and  take  the 
side  of  tho  numbers  against  the  low.  W"e  have  seen  some  accounts  in  the 
newspapers  of  eomidiuitioiis  and  strikes  a. none;  ihe  journeymen  shoemakers 
in  Hie  towns  there — labor  against  eapilal.  The  senator  hns  a  new  word  ready 
coined  to  suit  their  ease,  anil  make  the  laborers  believe  that  he  is  on  the  side 
Of  Hie  most  numerous  class  of  voters. 

Vi'hat  produced  that  strike  anions  the  journeymen  sae.  makers?  "Why  are 
Ihe  mechanics  of  New  England,  tae  laborer.-  and  The  employees,  now  reduced 
to  the  starvation  point?  Simply  because,  by  your  treason,  be  vour  sectional 
agitation,  you  have  created  a  strife  between  the  Morth  and  the  South,  have 
driven  away  your  southern  customers,  and  thus  deprive  the  laborers  of  the 
means  of  support.  This  is  the  fruit  of  yon"  Ilepublioaii  doemas.  It  is  another 
step,  foil  own  a  g  John  Brown,  of  the.  "  irroyressiblo  oaniliet."  Therefore,  we 
now  get  this  now  coinage  of  "  labor  states'' — he  is  on  the  side  of  the  shoe- 

r..,  I : ■  1 1 .■  ■  ■  ii . ■  ■  1 1.  j  in.      i  i    iiai   :   n  e.  '  —he  is  against  those  that  famish,  tho 

hides.  (Laughter.)  I  Ihlnk  those  shoemal;ers  will  understand  this  business. 
Ihey  know  why  il  is  that  they  do  not  gel  so  many  orders  as  they  did  a  lew 
months  ago.  It  is  not  eon  lined  to  the  shoemakers  :  it  reaches  every  mcolianic's 
shop  and  every  factory.  All  tin;  large  laboring  eslabliihinonts.  of  the  North 
feel  the  pressure  produced  by  (lie  doctrine  ;.;'  Ihe  '■  irrepressible  conflict. "  This 
new  coinage  of  words  will  not  -aye  lliein  from  l.lie  just  responsibility  thai  fol- 
lows Ihe  doctrines  they  have  been  inculcating.  If  they  had  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  tho  :i  irrepressible  acedia'..''  and  proclaimed  Ike  true  doctrine  of 
the  (Ion sthu tie n,  taat  .each  state  is  entirely  irco  :■.■  do  just  as  it  pleases,  have 
slavery  as  long  as  It  chooses,  and  abolish  it  when  h.  wishes,  there  would  lie 
no  conflict;  ike  northern  audi  Southern  slates  would  be  brethren:  there  would 
be  fraternity  between  as,  and  your  shoemakers  would  not  strike  1  or  higher 
prices. 

Mr.  Claris    "Will  the  senator  pardon  me  for  interrupting  him  a,  moment? 
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J/r  Douglas.  I  will  not  give  way  for  a  speech ;  I  will  for  a  surges-ion. 
Mr  dark.  I  desire  sbn'v  to  make  one  shad.'  s'.:f:,-c?ti"iL  in  roa.aid  to  wnat 
ibo  seicir.or  from  Illinois  said  in  reference  to  -.lie  eomiFion  ol  the  inhering 
elates  in  the  lacrorios.  1  coma  from  a  city  when;  there  are  Inroo  thousand 
operatives,  .anil  there  never  was  a  time  when  1'ioy  were  more  conleniea  aim 
better  paid  in  the  factories  than  now.  and  when  their  business  was  bettor  than 
at  this  present  time. 

ift*.  Douglas.  I  was  speaking  of  ine  scarcity  ol  la.aor  crowing  up  n  our 
northern  manufacturing  towns,  .as  a  legitimate  and  natural  consequence  of  the 
■■li'iiinuriouol'tiic  deinaml  for  Mis  maiiniaciuroi:  article  ;  and  II ion  til-;;  eueslion 
is,  what  cause  has  reduced  this  demand,  except  !ho  " ! irea l'Dsaible  conflict" 
that  has  turned  the  southern  Iraite  away  from  nordicrn  cities  into  southern 
towns  and  southern  cities?  Sir.  tins  fooling  amone;  tlio  masses  of  the  south 
wo  lind  lypilioii  in  the  dress  of  the  senator  from  Virginia.  (Mr.  Mason};  they 
■ii-  det>rmi-ol  lo  wear  the  homespun  of  their  own  productions  rather  than 
■  trade  with  the  north.  That  is  the  fooling  which  lias  produced  this  state  of 
distress  in  our  manufacturing  towns. 

The  sparer  from  New  Yorr.  bis  a,"  rei.n  ■:■  i   t>  the  recent  action  of  the 
people  of  Now  Mexico,   in    establishing  a  cads  far   tbo  promotion  o:  prop- 
erty in  slaves,  and  ho  oomiratuh        ilic  oouuuy  aiion   the  final  success 
the  advocates  of  freo  institutions   in    Kansas.      Ho   could  not  fail,  however, 
to  say.  in  order  to  preserve  what  he  thought   was  a  sli     i  ir    mtith  ti   it 

popular  sovereignly  in  Kansas  mc-iint  sir:...;  sovereignly  in  Missouri.  Ko. 
pir-  popular  .soverciauty  in  Kansas  was  stricken  down  by  unholy  conibLualain 
in  New  England  toVulp  men  lo  Kansas— rowdies  and  v  a  -a  bonds— with  tho 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  Sharpo's  riilo  in  the  other,  to  shoot  down  the  friends 
of  self-government.  Popular  sovereignly  in  Kansas  was  si.rioken  down  by  the 
combinations  in  the  northern  states  to  carry  elections  vmder  pretence  of  emi- 
i«'imt  aid  societies.  In  retaliation.  Missouri  formeti  aid  socior.ios  too;  and  she, 
following  your  example,  sent  men  into  Kansas  and  Mien  oaei.trred  the  conflict. 
Now  von' threw  ill 0  blame  upon  Missouri  merely  because  she  followed  your 
example,  aud  attempted  to  resist  its  conseo-noiiees.  .1  condemn  both;  but  I 
condemn  a  ihaisana-lbai  more  luase  who  sel  ike  exanni.e  and  strucr.  tae  L;rs!; 
blow,  than  those  wlio  thought  they  would  act  upon  the  principle  of  lighlmg 
tho  devil  with  his  own  weapons,  and  resorted  to  the  same  means  that  you  had 
employed.  .    . 

Bar   sir   no  two  til  star.  tl.o  rilbrts  o1'  lb    '  ■■■'     ani  ...o  .■ .■     n  ■ 

pie  of  Kansas  have  kaa'  r.lieir  own  way.  and  the  people  of  New  Mev.ra  have 
had  their  own  way.  Kansas  had  adorned  a  free  stale;  \ew Mexico  has  es- 
tablished a  slave  territory.  1  am  content  with  bolh.  if  tho  people  of  New 
Mexico  want  slacerv,  lei  I'lCiu  have  if,  and  i  never  wll.  volo  to  repeal  their 
slave  codo.  If  Kansas  does  not  waul  slavery,  I  will  not  1  o.p  anybody  to 
force  it  on  her.     Let  each  no  as  it  pleases.      When  Kansas  conies  to  tho  coii- 

ehjsion  thai  slavery  wdll  sait  her.  and   promote    be       n    eesl    belte    

prohibition,  let  her  pass  her  own  slave  code:  I  will  not  pass  it  for  her. 
Whenever  New  Mexico  gels  tired  of  her  code,  she  :ihk.  repeal  .1  lor  horsed  ; 
I  will  not  repeal  it  lor  her.  Nonintervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in 
l;i"  trrrtories  Is  ".ho  pialferm  on  which  I  stand. 

But  I  want  to  know  why  will  not  tho  senator  from  New  York  carry  out 
hs  rrheiplcs  to  their  logical  eeviclusion?  Why  is  there  not  a  man  in  that 
whole  party,  in  this  bodv  or  in  Ihe  House  of  Representatives,  bold  enough  to 
redeem  the  pledges  which  that  party  has  male  to  the  country  ?  I  behave 
you  said,  in  vour  rhlladehfuia  1 

iheir  c-overnnieui,  and    that   it  was  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  in  the  territories  those  twi 
polygamy.     Why  do  you  not  carry  out  your  pledges?    Why  do  you  not  m- 
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traduce  your  bill?  The  senator  from  New  York  says  they  have  bo  new 
measures  to  originate  :  no  r.ov,'  movement  to  make;  no  new  bill  to  bring 
forward.  Then  what  conhcVice  shall  too  A.morioau  people  repose  in  your 
faith  and  sincerity,  when,  li:ivir:;r  tlio  ;■■:<■. v ■. - "  in  one  lioi  so,  you  do  not  bring 
forward  a  bill  to  carry  ont  your  principles?  The  tot  is.  these  principles  are 
avowed  to  got-  votes  i:i  the  Ncrth,  bus  no::  to  bo  cmvioa  into  cft'ecs  by  act's  of 
Congress.  You  arc  afaid  of  i  i . il : i : !■.  your  patty  if  you  bring  in  your  bill  to 
repeal  the  slave  code  of  Now  Mes !■:■■:.:■ :  afraid  of  driving  off  the  conservative 
men;  you  think  it  is  wipe  to  waif,  um.il  after  tlio  election.  I  sbould  be  glad 
to  have  confidence  enough  i:i  the  sinci  riry  of  the  o'ibe:  side  of  tlio  chamber 
to  suppose  ;hey  bad  imjisoo  So  bring  iotward  a  law  Lo  carry  out  their  prin- 
ciples to  their  logical  eouelusams.  I  find  nothing  of  that.  They  wish  to 
agitato,  to  exeil.e  the  people  of  the  Norlh  against  the  South  lo  get  vows  for 
the  Presidential  elecUon  ;  but  they  shrink  from  carrying  out  their  measures, 
lest  they  might  throw  off  some  conservative  voters  who  do  not  like  tbe 
[lcnio;;int:c  party. 

But,  sir,  if  the  senator  from  Now  York,  in  iho  eveut  thai  ho  is  made  Presi- 
dent, intends  to  carry  out  his  principals  to  Liioir  logical  conclusion,  let  us  see 
whore  they  will  load  him.  In  the  same  speech  that  I  road  from  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  !'  ilia-  the  following.     Addressing  tiio  jjoojj'o  of  Ohio,  he  saifi  : 

"You  blush  not  at  these  things,  hecuuse  l.iiey  liavo  become  as  familiar  as 
household  words  ;  and  your  proTotah-.l  free-soil  allies  clai:a  paonliar  merit  for 
maintaining  these;  miscalled  gua'/anlces  of  slavery,  which  they  find  in  the 
national  compact.  Does  not  all  this  prove  that  the  Whig;  party  have  kept 
u;;  with  the  spirit  of  the  .tali;  that  in  is  as  turn  ami  faithful  to  human  free- 
dom as  the  inert  conscience  of  too  American  people  will  permit  it  to  be? 
What  then,  you  say,  can  nothing'  be  done  tor  freedom,  because  the  public 
conscience  remains  inert.?  Yds.  mueh  can  he  done,  everything  can  be  done. 
lUfe."  * 

That  is  the  first  thing  that  can  be  done — slavery  can  be  limited  to  its 
present  bounds.     "What  else? 

"It  can  be  ameliorated.     It  can"  and  jiust  be  abolished,  and  yob 

There  you  find  oar  two  propositions  ;  firs'.,  sla ■■■  a.-y  was  to  be  limited  lo  the 
states  in  which  it  was  then  situated.  It  fiiii  not  then  exist  in  any  territory. 
Slavery  was  confined  to  tbe  states.  The  first  preposition  was  that  slavery 
must  be  restricted  and  eonlhied  to  those  states,  The  second  was  that  he,  as 
aNew  Yorker,  ami  they,  the  peome  of  Ohio,  must  ami  would  abolish  it; 
that  is  to  say  abolish  it  in  the  slates.  They  could  abolish  it  no  where  else. 
Every  appeal  they  make  to  northern  prejudice  and  uassion  is  .against  tlio  in- 
stitution of  slavery  everywhere,  .and  they  would  not  be  aula  to  retain  their 
Abolition  allies,  the  rani;  and  file,  unio.-s  they  lieti  (..-.it  the  hope  that  it  was 
tbe  mission  of  the  Republican  party,  if  snoeo-sfnl,  to  aholish  slavery  in  the 
stales  as  well  as  in  the-  territories  of  the  Union. 

And  again,  iu  the  same  speech,  the  senator  from  Kew  York  advised  the 
people  to  disregard  roi:stit-a'ior.:u  o!il:a.r.:ioas  in  these  words: 

"But  we  must-  begin  deeper  and  lower  ".nan  the  composition  and  combi- 
nation of  factions  or  parties,  wherein  the  strength  ami  security  of  slavery  lie. 
You  answer  that  it  lies  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Ihiilcd  states  and  the 
Con  st  it  tit  ions  ana  laws  of  slavchoidi  ig  slaics.  XV,  at-  alh  It  is  iu  the  errone- 
oas  sentiment  of  the  American  people.  Constitutions  and  laws  can  no  more 
rise  above  the  virtue  of  the  people  than  the  limpid  sir-earn  can  climb  above 
its  naiive  sprir:;:.  fncnlcaie  the  love  of  freedom  and  the  ?jv?i  righli  of  man 
uwfcr  the  -paler  nod,  roof ;  see  l-i  it  tluv  ih'nj  are  tauftd  '■■■-,  the  school  vjid  in  Ike 
churches;  reform,  your  nvm  code;  extend  a  ■laidUtt  tcelcmue  to  the  fugitive  who 
lays  hie  v;eary  limbs  at  yov,r  door,  a;;;!,  d-rt-.tid  him  o.s  \iOii  v;ov.id  ■■;:■:■:■/'  paierkrd 
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gods;  correct  your  ovm  error  thai  strrMrfii  a  coii-jlikdior,al  guarantee  which 
may'nol  be  released,  and  ought  :,<,'■  ■'■)  U  ■rili/fp'-ishcd." 

I  know  they  toll  us  lh.it  nil  this  is  to  be  done  neaordiiie;  to  the  Constitu- 
tion' thev  would  not  violare  tins  (bttstitutlon  except  «:>  i'.i.r  as  the  Constitu- 
tion 'violates  the  law  of  Cod— that  is  ail— and  they  are  to  be  the  judges  of 
how  far  the  Constitution  dous  violate  the  law  or  Cod.  Tiioy  say  that  every 
clause  of  the  Constitution  thai  recognizes  11  ropery  in  slaves  is  in  violation 
of  tlio  Divine  law.  and  bonne  should  no"  bo  made ;  and  with  that  i Liter;) rela- 
tion of  the  Constitution  they  turn  to  the  .South  and  say,  '-  "We  will  give  you 
nil  your  ri     its  under  1!:o  Constitution  as  we  explain  iM" 

Then  the  senator  deviled  about  a  tnita  of  his  speech  lo  a  very  beautiful 
homily  on  the  glories  of  oar  Union.  All  that  ho  has  said,  all  that  acy_  other 
man  has  ever  said,  ah  cJisii-  the  most  eloquent  tomjuo  can  ever  utter,  in  be- 
i,,n'  (if  the  I'll'." '.i  "■■'  an  ;  tl  ■  advanl  ,'■■■■:  !  as  ;  ■  i  ". V  ■in- 
dorse. But  still,  sir.  T  am  nrepurcd  to  -ay  that  liie  Union  is  Klor;ous  only 
when  tl'.e  Constitution  is  preserved  inviolate.  He  ouleei&.'t  tlie  Uu.o;i.  I, 
too  nin  for  the  Union;  T  inciorse  the  eulogies;  'out  still,  what  is  the  Union 
worth,  unless  l.ho  Constitution  is  preserved  and  maintainod  inviolate  in  all 
its  provisions? 

Sir  I  have  no  frith  in  the  Union  ;ov.:ie.'  sontaioms  ol  tnoso  wall  noi.  carry 
out  the  Constitution  in  good  tiiiili,  as  oi.r  fathers  made  it.  Professions  of 
fidelity  to  the  Union  '.yi'.l  be  taken  tin-  naught,  unless  i  ioy  are  noeo  in  pained 
by  obedience  lo  the  Conslil.ulion  upon  which  ihs  Union  rests.  I  have  a 
rkdit  to  insist:  that  the  Constitution  shall  be  maintaiueii  inviolate  m  all  its 
parts  not  only  that  which  suits  the  temper  of  the  North,  ban  every  clause  of 
that  Constitution,  wheilier  you  like  it  or  dislike  it.  Your  oath  to  su|iport  the 
Cons filr, lion  hinds  you  t>  every  line.  wor;l.  and  syllable  of  the  instrument. 
You  have  no  rmhl  to  say  that  aav  given  clause  is  in  violaliou  of  the  Divine 
law  and  that,  therefore-,  you  will  not  observe  it.  The  man  who  disobeys 
anyone  clause  on  the  pretext  that  it.yiolm.es  the  Divine  law,  or  On  any 
other  pretext,  violates  his  oath  of  office. 

Bat  sir,  what  a  commentary  is  this  pretext  that  the  Constitution  is  a  yio- 
lation'of  the  Diviin  I.,  v.  i  ■  ■  '!  "  ■■  revoln  ionary  iathers  whose  eulogies  we 
have  iieard  here  to-dav  1  Dai  the  trainers  of  thai  ir.scrunient  make  a  Con- 
stitution in  violation  of  (ho  lav/  of  God  ?  If  so,  how  do  your  oouseienees 
allow  yoa  to  take  r.he  oa:h  of  ouieei1  If  the  senator  from  r."ew  York  still 
holds  to  his  declaration  lliat  Ino  elar.se  in  the  Constitution  relauye  to  figi- 
live  slaves  is  a  violation  o;'  tiie  Divine  law,  hoy,'  dare  he,  as  an  honest  man, 
take  an  oath  to  support,  the  instrument?  i.hd  he  understand  that  be  was 
defying  t'ae  aulhoriiy  of  Heaven  when  he  took  the  oath  to  support  that  in- 
instrament?  . 

ThnJ  ,vo  ven  ;:,'.:■  l.epm.heau  parly  m-.d  tlie 

liemoeratio  riarfy.  is  tins:  we  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers  made 
it  and  b"  tlie  (I'V-Cons  of  the  const:!. -..led  aufii'a'iii.'S  as  they  are  pronounced 
ir  oiv'dieuco  "o  the  Constitution,  ifhoy  repudiate  the  in  sin;  ment,  substitute 
their  own  will  lor  ikar.  of  the  constituted  authorities,  amiul  such  provisions 
ns  Caur  true  ieism.  or  prejudice,  or  policy,  may  doelate  to  be  in  violation  of 
God's  P../  and  then  sav,  "  Wo  will  protect  all  your  rights  imuor  tne  Con- 
stitation  as  expounded  by  ourselves ;  but  not  as  expounded  by  the  tribunal 
created  for  that  purpose."  . 

Mr  l'resideut.  I  slant  not  oaeunv  further  time  in  :ie  d.KU-sion  o!  tins  nues- 
tion  lo-nmht  1  d:d  not  intend  lo  utter  a  word:  and  i  should  not  have  ut- 
tered a  word  upon  tiie  subject  if  the  senator  from  !.":»■  York  had  not  made 

Ll  i f  the  Democratic  parl:y,  ami  cspcehlly  of  that  pottion 

of  the  action  of  the  party  tor  which  I  was  most  itaniediaiely  responsible. 
Everybody  knows  that  I  brought  forward  and  helped  to  carry  through  the 
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Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  and  that  I  was  active  in  support  of  the  Compromisa 

measures  of  1850.      S  liavo  ;.i;;;;nl  bad  fai'.h  a'.L:Lcb::;i  io  il-.a  Dcrcoe^atio  ya-ny 
for  that  act  too  long  to  be  wit!u<;  ;o  remain  silent  and  seem  to  sanction  it 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PUBLIC  DEMONSTRATIONS — COMMITTEE  SEEVICE — PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Immediately  after  the  election  in  1858,  Judge  Douglas,  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health,  le  Chicago  with  his  fam- 
ily for  Washington  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi  river.  When 
in  St.  Louis  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  public  honors  and 
courtesies.  On  his  way  South,  he  was  met  some  fifty  miles 
north  of  Memphis  by  a  delegation  of  the  citizens  of  that  pros- 
perous city,  who  earnestly  invited  him  to  remain  over  there 
and  partake  of  the  hospitalities  which  it  would  be  their  pride 
as  well  as  pleasure  to  extend  to  him  and  his  family.  Gratified 
beyond  measure  by  this  most  unexpected  greeting  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  a  southern  city,  he  accepted  the  cordial  invita- 
tion, and  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  addressed  a  very  large 
assemblage  of  citizens,  to  whom  he  repeated  the  poliey  and 
principles  he  had  advocated  in  the  campaign  that  had  just 
closed  in  Illinois.  He  declared  that  he  could  speak  no  senti- 
ments in  Tennessee  that  he  could  not  speak  as  freely  in  Illinois, 
and  that  any  opinions  that  could  not  be  uttered  in  the  one 
stale  as  acceptably  as  in  the  other  were  necessarily  unsound 
and  anti-Democratic. 

He  on  the  next  day  proceeded  down  the  river  to  New 
Orleans,  where  a  grand  reception  awaited  him.  He  reached 
there  at  night,  and  as  tho  steamer  neared  the  city  he  was 
greeted  with  a  salute  and  an  illumination.  He  was  escorted 
to  the  hotel  by  the  military  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  At 
the  hotel  he  was  welcomed  by  the  mayor  as  the  guest  of  the 
city,  and  also  welcomed  by  the  Hon.  Pierre  Soulo  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens.  To  these  addresses,  in  which  he  was  congrat- 
ulated upon  his  recent  victory  in  Illinois,  lie  responded  in  a 
suitable  manner. 

On  the  6th  of  December  he  addressed  a  mass  meeting  in 
Odd  Fellows  Hall,  in  a  speech  of  which  wo  have  already  given 
some  extracts,  and  in  which  he  repealed  the  famous  doctrines 
so  often  defended  by  him  in  the  Illinois  campaign. 

After  leaving  New  Orleans  he  etaid  some  days  at  Havana, 
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and  then  proceeded  to  New  York  by  steamer.  In  the  mean- 
time the  authorities  of  New  York  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival 
had  unanimously  voted  that,  "it  is  eminently  due  to  this  es- 
teemed patriot  and  distinguished  senator  that  the  city  of  New 
York,  through  its  constituted  authorities,  should  extend  to  him 
a  cordial  welcome  on  his  arrival,  in  order  to  express  their  ad- 
miration of  the  man,  and  of  the  principles  which  he  has  so  long 
and  so  ably  defended,"  and  therefore  appointed  a  com  mitt  e  to 
extend  to  Mr.  Douglas  the  hospitalities  of  the  city.  When  he 
reached  New  York  he  was  met  by  committees  of  the  city  coun- 
cils and  escorted  to  the  Everett  House. 

As  soon  as  his  presence  in  New  York  was  ascertained,  a 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  Philadelphia  to  adopt  measures 
for  his  reception  there.  The  city  council  voted  the  use  of  In- 
dependence Hall  for  that  purpose.  On  his  arrival  there  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1859,  he  was  escorted  to  the  venerated  hall, 
and  was  there  formally  welcomed  by  Mayor  Henry  on  behalf 
of  the  authorities,  and  by  W.  E.  Lehman,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of 
the  people.  The  speeches  on  this  occasion  have  been  pre- 
served, and  in  a  more  comprehensive  biography  of  Mr.  Douglas 
will  form  a  most  interesting  chapter. 

When  leaving  Philadelphia  he  was  accompanied  by  a  large 
delegation  of  his  friends,  who  continued  with  him  until  he  had 
crossed  the  Susquehanna,  when  he  was  met  by  a  committee 
of  citizens  of  Baltimore,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  that 
city,  welcomed  him  to  the  soil  of  Maryland. 

In  the  evening  of  January  the  5th,  he  was  greeted  with  a 
serenade  at  the  Gilmorc  House,  and  having  been  introduced 
to  the  assemblage  of  persons  in  Monument  Square,  addresssd 
them — returning  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honors  received 
by  him,  and  again  repeating  the  truths  and  arguments  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  express  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 

On  his  arrival  at  Washington  lie  was  welcomed  by  thou- 
sands of  the  people  of  that  city — people  who  held  no  office  and 
expected  none,  and  therefore  had  no  dread  of  official  frowns. 
On  reaching  his  own  house  he  made  a  suitable  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  kindness  of  his  old  friends  and  neighbors.  His 
whole  journey  from  Chicago  to  Washington  was  a  succession 
of  popular  manifestations  of  admiration  for  the  man  who  had 
had  the  boldness  to  maintain  the  right,  and  had  the  ability  to 
overcome  and  vanquish  all  the  opposition  arrayed  against  him. 
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SERVICES   ON   COMMITTEES  IN  CONGRESS. 

While  Mr.  Douglas  was  at  Havana,  Congress  had  assem- 
bled, and  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  senators  had  arranged 
the  Senate  committees.  In  this  arrangement  Mr.  Gkeen,  of 
Missouri,  was  named  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories in  place  of  Mr.  Douglas.  This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  done  while  Mr.  Douglas  was  absent.  No  reason  was  given 
for  it  until  late  in  the  year,  when  Mr.  Gwin  stated  the  reason 
in  his  speech  at  Grass  Valley,  California. 

When  Mr.  Douglas  first  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ho  was  assigned  a  place  on  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions, from  which  committee  at  that  session  he  made  the  cele- 
brated report  upon  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  to 
regulate  the  manner  and  time  of  holding  elections  in  the  states. 
The  Whig  Congress  of  1841  and  1842  had  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing the  states  to  elect  members  of  Congress  by  districts.  New 
Hampshire,  Georgia  and  some  other  states  had  disregarded 
this  law  and  had  elected  their  representatives  by  general  ticket. 
The  question  whether  the  members  thus  elected  against  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  previous  Congress  was  one  that 
was  considered  of  great  importance.  Mr.  Douglas  made  an 
elaborate  report  upon  the  subject,  being  a  complete  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  his  report  was  adopted  as  the 
judgment  of  the  house  by  a  most  decided  majority.  At  the 
next  session  he  was  placed  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  from 
which  he  reported  the  bill  extending  the  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  district  and  circuit 
courts  to  all  cases  arising  on  the  lakes— thus  giving  to  the  in- 
ternal commerce  and  navigation  the  same  judicial  protection 
that  was  enjoyed  on  the  coast. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  Congress,  Mr.  Douglas  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  held  that  position  until  he  closed  his  ser- 
vices in  that  body.  When  he  took  his  scat  in  the  Senate  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  had 
been  regularly  elected  to  the  position  every  year  from  Decem- 
ber 184?,  to  December  1857,  inclusive.  In  December  1858, 
for  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Gwin,  he  was  displaced.  It  has 
been  stated  that  he  was  tendered  the  chairmanship  of  another 
committee  but  he  declined  it — if  politically  unfitted  for  the  one 
be  was  equally  so  for  the  other. 
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During  his  service  in  the  Senate  he  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  also  a 
t  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 


the  ruBLic  LANDS. 

Mr.  Douglas,  as  has  been  shown,  successfully  supported  the 
act  making  the  great  donation  of  public  land  to  Illinois  for 
rail  road  purposes,  and  has  supported  acts  making  like  grants 
to  other  states. 

He  has  always  supported  a  liberal  policy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  lands— a  policy  looking  ulnars  to  their  occu- 
pancy and  cultivation  by  actual  settler-.  He  has  reported  and 
defended  those  provisions  in  the  Oregon,  Washington  and 
other  territoritorial  acts  granting  lands  to  actual  settlers  on 
condition  of  occupancy,  Sao. 

In  1850  he  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  proposition  having 
for  its  effect  a  liberal  donation  to  the  head  of  every  family, 
male  or  female — of  the  public  land  on  the  condition  of  settle- 
ment and  cultivation.  The  principle  involved  in  his  propost- 
sition  was  something  similar  to  that  embraced  in  the  "  Home- 
stead bill "  so  long  pending  in  Congress,  and  of  which  Mr, 
Douglas  is  an  earnest  supporter. 

He  has  always  as  a  legislator,  as  a  judge,  and  as  a  statesman 
been  a  firm  friend  and  maintain er  of  tho  rights  and  interests 
of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country.  Hence  it  is  that  he  has 
always  opposed  the  extension  and  renewal  by  Congress  for 
extraordinary  periods  the  patents  of  inventors  for  agricultural 
implements,  an  opposition  which  has  provoked  a  hostility  that 
is  as  unjust  as  it  is  selfish. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1831,  he  delivered  "by  invitation 
an  address  at  Rochester,  New  York,  before  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society,  an  address  abounding  in  lofty  sentiment 
and  practical  teaching.  A  copy  of  that  address  is  published 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  crowded  brief  statements 
of  some  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  marked  career  of  Mr. 
Douglas.  His  history  is  a  voluminous  one,  and  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  it  would  require  four  times  the  space-  that  has  been 
taken  in  this  work.     At  some  future  time,  some  of  the  events 
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herein  only  slightly  touched  upon  may  be  elaborated  to  .in 
extent  that  their  importance  will  justify  and  that  truth  will 
require.  The  record,  even  prepared  as  it  is  imperfectly,  will 
not  fail  to  point  out  Ml-.  Douglas  as  a  most  remarkable  man. 

At  this  day  he  occupies  the  most  extraordinary  position  of 
being  the  only  man  in  his  own  party  whose  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  is  deemed  equivalent  to  an  election.  Friends  of 
other  statesmen  claim  that  other  men,  if  nominated,  may  be 
elected — a  claim  that  admits  of  strong  and  well  supported  con- 
troversy ;  but  friend  and  foe — all  Democrats,  unite  in  the  opin- 
ion that  Douglas1  nomination  will  place  success  beyond  all 
doubt. 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  Publishers  believe  that  tbe  Ninenteen  Volumes  of  Harper's 
Magazine  now  issued  ccsi.tniii  a  larger  amount  of  valuable  and  at- 
tractive rca-.liii^  -!-;1  "''-'  i:°  f'our.tl  in  ;i:iy  oilier  periodical  of  the 
nay.  The  best  Serial  Tales  of  the  foremost  Novelists  of  the  time: 
Levees'  "Maurice  Tiernay,"  Bulver  Lttton's  "My  Novel," 
Dickens's  "Bleak  House"  and  "Little  Dorrit,"  Thackeray's 
"Newcomes"  aud  "  Virginians,"  have  successively  appeared  in  the 
Magazine  simultaneously  with  their  publication  in  England.  Tho 
best  Tales  and  Sketches  from  the  Foreign  Magazines  have  been 
carefully  selected,  and  original  con  th  kit  ions  have  been  furnished 
by  Charles  Reai.ii-:,  "Wiluie  Collins,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Miss  Mtj- 
loch,  and  other  vmnniiicur.  Ruglisli  writers. 

The  larger  portion  of  tbe  Miiauziue  bes,  however,  been  devoted 
to  articles  upon  American  topic:-,  furnished  by  American  writers. 
Conrribiitic-.s  have-  been  ivc.humicd  iroin  every  scciion  of  the  coun- 
try; and  indccidir.f:  11:1011  Their  accemence  the  Editors  have  aimed 
to  be  governed  solely  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  articles,  irrespect- 
ive of  their  authorship.  Care  has  been  taken  that  the  Magazine 
should  never  become  the  organ  of  any  local  clique  in  literature,  or 
of  any  sectional  party  in  politics. 

At  no  period  since  the  commencement  of  tho  Magazine  have  its 
literary  and  artistic  resources  been  more  ample  and  varied ;  and  the 
Publishers  refer  to  the  contents  of  the  Periodical  for  the  past  as  the 
beat  guarantee  for  its  future  claims  upon  the  patronage  of  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

TERMS,— One  Copy  for  One  Year,  $3  00;  Two  Copies  for  One  Year,  $B  00; 
Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  <each),  $3  00;  "Harper's  Magazine"  ana 
"Harper's  Weekly,"  One  Year,  $4  00.    And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  evirg 

Cl«0  «f  Tj™  SlJUSORIBEKB. 

Clergymen  and  Teachers  supplied  at  Two  Dollabs  a  year.  The  Semi-An- 
nnal  Volumes  bound  In  Cloth,  $3  B0  each.  Madia  Covers,  25  cents  each.  The 
Postage  upon  Habpuk's  Macau™  must  be  paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received. 
The  Postage  ia  Thirty-six  Cents  ayeitr. 

HAEPEK  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Franfclifl  Square,  Kew  York. 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

A  JOURNAL  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

%  Jirst-rlctss  JHlnstraterJ  .family  NEWspaptr 

PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 


Harper's  'Weekly  has  now  been  in  existence  three  years.  Dur- 
ing that  period  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  it  the  bc=i  possi- 
ble Family  Paper  for  the  American  People,  and  it  is  the  belief  of 
the  Proprietors  that,  in  ;l:e  peculiar  field  which  it  occupies,  no  ex- 
isting Periodical  can  compare  with  it. 

Every  Number  of  Harper's  Weekly  contains  all  the  News  of 
the  week,  Domestic  and  Foreign.  The  completeness  of  this  de- 
partment is,  it  is  believed,  unrivaled  in  any  other  weekly  publica- 
tion. Every  noteworthy  event  is  profusely  and  accurately  illustrated 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  And  while  no  expense  is  spared  to 
procure  Original  Illustrations,  care  is  taken  to  lay  before  the  reader 
every  foreign  picture  which  appears  to  possess  general  interest.  In 
a  word,  the  Subscriber  to  Hahpkk's  Weekly  may  rely  upon  oh- 
taining  a  Pictorial  History  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  compiled 
end  illustrated  in  the  most  perfect  and  complete  manner  possible. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Illustrated  Biographies  alone — of  which  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  have  already  been  published — are  worth  far 
more  to  the  reader  than  the  whole  cost  ot  his  subscription. 

The  literary  matter  of  Harper's  Weekly  is  supplied  by  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  English  language.  Every  Number  con- 
tains an  installment  of  a  serial  story  by  a  first-class  author — Bdl- 
WBR's  "  Wliat  will  £<■:  ilo  '■■■''.'•'  /( .'■'  Ihls  appeared  entire  in  its  columns; 
one  or  more  short  Stories,  the  best  that  can  be  purchased  at  home 
or  abroad ;  the  best  Poetry  of  the  day ;  instructive  Essays  on  topics 
of  general  interest;  Comments  on  the  Events  of  the  tame,  in  the 
shape  of  Editorials  and  the  Lounger's  philosophic  and  amusing 
Gossip;  searching  but  generous  l.ikniy  Oiiic-hms;  a  Chess  Chron- 
icle ;  and  full  and  careful  reports  of  the  Money,  Merchandise,  and 
Produce  Markets. 

In  fixing  at  so  low  a  price  as  Five  Cents  the  price  of  their  paper, 
the  Publishers  were  aware  that  nothing  but  an  enormous  sale  could 
remunerate  them.  They  are  happy  to  say  that  the  receipts  have 
already  realized  their  nn^irip.il.ior.;..  ood  justify  still  further  efforts 
to  make  Harper's  Weekly  an  indispensable  guest  in  every  home 
throughout  the  country. 

TEEMS.— Otic  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks,  $1  00 ;  One  Copy  for  One  Year,  $3  50; 
One  Copy  for  Two  Years,  $4  00 ;  Five  Copies  for  One  Year,  $3  00;  Twelve  Cop- 
Lea  for  One  Year,  $20  00;  Twenty. five  Copies  for  One  Year,  $40  00.  An  Extrn 
Copp  will  be  aibiuwiSor  every  Club  nf  TnLTI  or  Twintt-five  Sdbboeibe.es 
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COMPLETION  OF  GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


A   HISTORY    OF    GREECE, 


BY  GEORGE  GROTE,  ESQ. 

is  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Index.     Complete 
Jit:,  $'.' .'j;  ;   S:ii.-qj.  $!3<J0,  Half  Calf,  $1 


cancc  ajjonioiiorr.hr!  -last  history  of  jLoirjauily.  wlili-h  lie,  peril  aj>s,  thinks  the  most 
splendidth.atbaBbeen.:n::  ■'.  ■,',■'!  ;.!  I  alhi'.v  in  il-ii  I  ...vn  v.  ii  saicmlkl.  JJe  has  matin 
great  i:reeKsliv-oa;;n  in  hafore  us.  rind  has  enahli'il  us  So  n.a  I  j/.e  Greek  modes  of  think- 
ing. He  baa  idded  a  ;;:-.,;■.;  iusioi  ,.;il  v.-nr;,  i-.i  tin  i:::ir.:i]-r;c,  taking  iu  place  with 
il   I l i  -. I ■  i r i ■  -. : .  ,n      v:i   i . ■  > I  '   n'  n  in  "i   : n.  r.i.    ■  .iivn  I  r .r m 


merits  whiob 

1  In  dcmaurl  i.n'.v  i!i  ( n-mnn::.  :  an  mi  life:.:  ini.iL!  :u:i! 
''- thru  r>f  Gibbon,  and  vsl  Jiroil 


different  from  thai  ■ 

I     HI    ■■!!    I |l       'I!.!.  lIV ■■■      HI     ■    ■    I    LI'      I    'I    HI'        I 


:-s  of  politics  ;  and,  til...., 

alt,  a  spirit  of  sohor  ]:ii'l-.....':i  uc::!  ■:i.i:i,:^.!/riri"i1  nivvoys  teuiljjle.  to  view  faels 
collectively  in  (heir  speculative  bearing  as  well  as  to  record  them  individually. 
It  is  at  once  an  ainiilc  and  iL.-tiil-.-L  :i;ji  ai  !■■■.:  ::l"  ill"  iiiiro.-i  of  Greece,  ami  a  lucid 
plr.losjjhy  of  i;  n:c  ia:i  liis:;yrv.      l,m:i:o:t    i».!iski.  .Vurth  S.  ISMS. 

Mr.  Grote  will  be  eiii:>]i:.tisa;:;.  (.is  riiM.i-i.L:i  nf  tlie  jiiojje  of  Greece.— Dublin 
University  Magaziuf- 

1'hc  acute  jniellisirrlee.  the  discipline,  faculty  of  intelleel,  and  the.  excellent  em- 
ilitinn  every  one  would  took  for  from  Mr.  <;rnte  ;  but  they  will  here  also  fmd  the 

am:  i..ii  .1  win' 'i    ■!  '  .!  « '    ctuiiiiicr. 


.ir  will r.'i  ■ ii    i.   ■■■■ ■      i  lie  i  ■  1 1 1 1 . 1 i- 1 1 1  "I   I  ii  I 'I  i'.ivii 

i.'ork  ma.  well  be  hailed  with  some  degree  of  national  pride  ami   satisfaction.— 

I..-!-,--,,/'/;,,;,-!!,:,  m.  a..-.-. i  ?.  isse. 

of  thin  work.  Mr.  Gror,\  i:;:n:lL:iril:.  lull,  viiiit  tin!  meat  hif.bways  ami  the  o:i- 
.icurcsc  bv-rmtiis  of  Grecian  iileraiui.!  and  antiquity  lias  seldom  been  equaled,  and 
bul  often  approached,  in  unlearned  England  ;  while  those  Germans  who  have  ri- 
valed it  have  seldom  possessed  l.lv  i,:raii:y  wlucu  i.ainr :K  characterizes  Mr. 

Unit.:,  ofkivning  InMor.c.d  ::i.'ici!ial  n.i  si-v.  vclv  under  the  restraints  of  evidence. 
■Cue  (.Tea:  cbaiui  or  Mr.  G.-.ir.c's  :ii:.lo-y  :ii!-,  ti.ou  lb  rough  out  the  cordial  admira- 
tion he  feels  for  the  pecj:.c  v.l;us::  a..---  and  icrtui.ir.  ho  has  to  relate.  *  *  We  bid 
Mr.  Grote  farewell  :  iuail  !v  -:-=-- 1  -:»:"==- 1  ■_:-«.  -  .!■:  -i.il  .  ■,  i  1 1  .  ■  .;!!clu~l;!i:  of  a  work  which 
ut  hi   I ■: 1 1 ■  ■. 1 1 ■ : 1 1  '. I    i      >-li  ■  l.-n    ■■"lii  ■i,a    .■■,  alii!  of  iluglialr 

o  become  acquainted  wi::i   'dv.  lira.'.,  vim  j.s  engaged  on  a  Greek 


n-|.srai.:v  w; 

>i:  for 

himself  the  title,  not  n 

but  :>f  the-  I::st::r:an  of  [la  e:-e.- 

-(:;:,-.- 

terly  Reiiieui. 

e  ■",  beyond  '.if.  .|,irs'::.n.  ,r.i.: 

,i-li.r. 

in  the  erudition  ami  ■■■■.n.i-i  w 

!i-.!:n.l  J..!-:,  and  lj:.,n.::il  l:o 

i.-lh  lmt.-  jiart  and 

■ur  hearts. — /.I. ■■•<:■' 

!■■  >r  I..  coming  dignity  of  at 

1  adaptation  of  results 

Ail  vcrifica 

■  iej  :i  nrtlvnry  ay  1 

act.  ac.i'    - r . - 1 

mjiinyec.v.l 

ft  intelligence  and  last 

«-.-,r»  ofmolemt: 

Ud  place  above 

ina  Chronicle. 
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CURTIS'S    HISTORY 
CONSTITUTION. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN,  FORMATION,  AND  ADOP- 
TION OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  G-kohue  Tkjksok  Ci.-ktis.  (Complete  in  2  vols. 
Svo,  Muslin,  |4  00  ;  Law  Sheep,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $6  00. 

A  boot  so  tHoifiifh  as  liiis  hi  the  r.oaip:T.h(.i:si..iu  of  fts  subject,  so  impartial 
in  the  summing  up  ol  Ms  i  jdaiisn  -.  s  ■  \, .  I!  ■■I'i.nv!  ':•:.  its  method,  anil  se- 
truthful  in  its  matter.  c:;iv  s  nel.'.-  clisiiiaia.;:  the  mtaa  t.Kiiaur.ive  crilicisiu.  The 
Constitution  si  History  of  our  counts v  hits  not  boless  been  i:  i:li]c  tha  snl.je.':!  'if  i' 


ies,  fttid  nothing  lias  es- 
0  which  ho  has  devoted 
so  thoroughly  performed 


re  entire!  v  satisfied.—  .V.  Y.  BuS'ii  Timea. 

......    nt  and  v;ii  laUr  e^iliibir.ios  "a  :l  .:  =■.  =  :--!  ..I  li  =■".  .--::.l  [.-:    ili.nl   li 

Mature  ol  tiiu  United  --..-.::!.  All  pil.lisi--  ,.r.:i  :t.!Nls:iTS  of  jiulilic  [an- will  I 
grateful  to  Mi.  Curtis  in;-  ill-  Ji:::_i.i:..-i:  ;■.!...!  a-sidniTy  ■.■.i'.'i  v.Lkdi  1,0  n:ia  vrona-J 
out  tilt'  an'oat  ifunt:  Ol'  ,[ i :::..:  a:  I:,.  .,,  v  i ::  ^iiii'li  :,:■  :\i..i,l  ..T,,ns  of  the  America 
Cous-itirdou  are  laid,  jut:  ii  r  tin:  riant  :ti:  has  t:n c.-.-.  :i  1:1  his  wide  and  alditui. 
si:  I.  in-!..  .  /.(.-,(!  ;■;.,;  JAv  ;■■>;■;  (.V:, ./,.(»«. 

To  tr,i«:  tin:  liisi-rv  of  :lit-.  fosi.ial  ii.i:  of  ■:.■■  (\sis*i-  .  I T  i  - : : .  and  e.tp]  it  in  Ihe  oil 
enmstaures  of  Ihe  livie  una  coiislrv  ...  it  of  wiiiss  ils  va.isss  liroclsi.ini  ma:w.  is 
task  norliiy  ci'i.lie  hlabe.-;'..  !:■:■.  lit.     To  have  perforine:'  that  task  in  a  satisfach 

!T:  tided       Wu  '■■■■ii    lion.     Iv  sav  Hi         1    ■   I' r I ■  i . ■  I. in  Iv  ivu 

T.lii.sdndinotiou.— .Y.    I".  CV<c :"<  r  t'ii.X  l-:^sidrer. 

i.  bistort."  v.hich  riii'.s-ts   it   11:  ll:o   ss;;i:i:lial  qi:al:l:e>;  o: 
1         '     !■■■-■  ->■■■  innai'ial  .;. !  ..\.  ■.  -i ...  i! :  ■■ 


:„■  ii.'  ;■:■■!.  ■■■.-."■.  i:-.    ■  /;.  «':,:(  ■Pncivh  r. 

.Should  the  second  v.1-ii:ll-  si. slain  ■tin  ci'.aractfr  of '  so  lir.-t,  Y,e  hazard  nni.biup- 
i"  r.li.iri-.ii::r  |V:H„-  oniire  iia'iiira'.ii.n  lis  oiia  '■.:■■•■:■  of  ..  5;an:'.ar  .  v.u:.      L  ■_  v.  ■  I L 

f.irni-lnlironlv  «:.:■  ■..aids  -,::■  iiaivpi v:a:i  a:  oi  '.::s  ( :■..:.»■ .n.  1,>  iii.:,a:::i:r 

historically  the  wants  ;■  ■.■.as  iricaaed  :■■.  'apply,  and  the  evils  which  it  was  in- 
toudtai  to  remedy.— /.Vsoi'i  ±>a\>ll  d  (il'trf.Ufr. 

I  I.  ii.!  .■■  .  i   ,      s     i  .  ■   In  ■  i.l ■  n    ■  i.l      I   .1   .    .     s    i.  ■      I 


Published  hy  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

Franklm  Square,  New  York. 


ii    i  i  til  ■  I   i.  I       .;     .si  ■■! , it  oi  the  Money. 
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"They  do  honor  to  American  Literature,  and  would  do 
honor  to  the  Literature  of  any  Country  in  the  World." 

THE    EISE    OF 

THE    DUTCH    REPUBLIC. 

By  JOHN  LOTHIiOP  MOTLEY. 

New  Edition.  Willi  a-  Portrait  of  William  op  Orange.  3  vols. 
8vo,  Muslin,  $6  00;  Sheep,  $6  75;  Half  Calf  antique,  $9  00; 
Half  Calf,  estragiMlO  50. 

We  regard  this  woi*  in  1:l:u  bi'st  (-..nlvibiiLiim  re  m«lcni  history  that  haa  jet 
Uci'ii  made  by  :\r,  Ameikmi—  'Ji-.i), :.-.■'-(  i^uaifrli!  Rev-in*}. 

Tin:  "Historvof  ;  tn-  !>;io.-u  k.TUIV.ic"  mi  ::r.r.'.  v]i:  ;r,  usj  hut  the  heart  ami 

earnestness  that  bnat  ;b'.r.i,;h  :il;  ii„  I'ai; ire  r,:,!ir.er,  fur  they  jiivc  us  most 

timeU- inspiration  to  vim ",■.:■■  I :..  tj-iie  :■!.■»=■  ik  u  ir  i>  :-i.ri1.vy,  and  to  compose  an 
able  history  of  nur  .v.™.—  D'u'isfiiin  t>ii»n"n*r  (Boston). 

This  work  bears  on  ill  i-tv.e  t'ni  cvi.k'nee-  ■::!"  :h  :■!  j .  ■:.-_!  .^  jxE  j>  and  research.  The 
itm  I.:  I  "fulfill,  is  ulnar  and  i-:V.::-livc  ;  vie.  Etvl.i  (;i:i!JLu:;k,  iivclv,  "isd  often  brilliant, 
•  *"  .Mr.  llottiiv's  inuiuetive  volumes  -..ill.  i.e  l.riiMC.  Ii.i'.v  a  eirenla:kn  commen- 
surate with  their  interest  iiiul  value.  -7',-nU«fjmt  T:,>-.*..'.:*:ii*.:J.  tjuartaiii  llcl'isis. 

Toths  illustration  of  this  mo:.!  inn  r.  =:[v.p;  ;:i!iv;il  .'.1-  Motley  has  brought  the 
matured  poweraof  a  vk- ..:.'.  is  :.*-:'.  hkki/i:::.  ::iiml.  ini.l  :!ie  abundant  fiuils  of  pa- 
tient aud  juiiiriuLS  Ettiiy  aud  lie.:,  r.-ki.tiou.  This  result  is,  one  of  the  most 
important  eoulribulinis  '■■■■  bi-'ovi.-aL  li'.civ.L-.Lre  Lhii1.  .ni.-^  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try.—North  American  Review. 

Wo  vnuhl  eoneluili:  r'i:s  n..iii:o  by  ■■.;  ivirs^'v  ].':-o:i:m<'d::ic;  onr  readers  to  pro- 
euro  for  themsolv  :s  :.ii;  ivi::y  £:v;-.l:  11:1. 1  admirable  ■.■.-.. ik,  by  the  production  of 
which  the  aul.hfr  bin  isml'.  i:v.l  :i:.  l.:-s  ::r.:i:.r  -.ill.:1.!  A.r.  riv.nury  than  lie  has  won 

nothing  more  attractive  or  inl'Tcsl!:i;;  I'ilki::  l.:li:  c.i-ii.ass  of  modern  lileratnrc. 
-(•.''■aii.i.'.'.'r.'.il  Raeieai. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  pleasure  nf  oommemKntr  to  the  attention  of  the 
lover  of  hooks  a  work  *i:  ir.ih  .  .<.:  i-...:-,ii  ::„r-.-  ai.:i  i.:i.:^^  ■:  :i:.i.,M  11I  .In;  cicellen™  a., 
I.I, in  cite  — Utiis-vs^i-t  t)ua,tnl.«  Review. 

v.:-/, ■■  .1 11 .■.  ■ 1  I,.,  in     1   :■'.  ...  ill      I  ,. .  1   :i 

■Ins  episode  in  Hie  jrand  historic  drama.— Southern  Methodist 

Q^'.<r'.i:.d-J  RvvU"'. 


Quarterly  R\ 

vritcewjlh  a  genial  glow  and  love  of  his  subject.— Picubvlericm 


Republican  avid  a  hearty  Protestant,     His  style  is  1 


lyandpietu:      . 

lak.snl  !::.■■■:!:  ::■:. — O-.uvvh  Ut.vicw. 


would  do  honor  to  the  literature",,!'  ,a„y  couutry  in  the  world.  —Edinburgh  Be- 
A  serious  chasm  in   lin-l'sh  bisiirlral  ii'iirn'ore  has  l,ecn  (by  thia  hook)  Tery 


oy  Google 


in  a  liberal  spirit,  a -i    !i. .:  .!.        ■    n  ■■  i    ■.  i.,  ■        ]'.■■■,  ,:.!■■> „■ 

The  style  is  excellent,  clear,  vivid,  eloquent;  s.i-A  the  industry  with  which 
origin*!  sources  have  \, ::;■".  i:.-.  ,:,i i;e-  lea.  :n...  ;:i:--.,;-l,  ■..  ::■..;  i  new  lij-sn  has  tuTii 
sited  over  porplai-.si  ir.i  i.knt-,  a:i.l  ,  linear' i  r  ■,  e:i  lilies  Mr.  Mollev  tea  high  raei" 
in  the  literature  of  an  age  p,::  iliarly  rich  i::  history.—  _\,n:h  liriiuh  llcviem. 

race/- u Ullliiriii ■     ::  I      i      ■  ■..      I,  r  ,.i  :  ,.■  i  il t  and  importance 

Mr.  Mutiny's  -'History"  is  a  work  of  which  any  csi.r.iry  luijjhl  be  prom!.— 

Mr.  )lot  ley's  History  wi'.l  be  a  standard  bou'i  o:  reference  in  historical  litcin- 

)lr.  Motley  has  scan:! ■i>l  -lie  .--■hole  ra:u;e  ef  Listeri;:;.!  documents  necessary  to 
the  Cemnosilb.ni  of  his.  work. — London  L>::v.hii\ 

This  is  really  a  great  Ivor:,.      U  belongs  to  f:io  class  of  books  in  which  me 

range  our  Orol.es,  M .::.-.  Morlv.-.ks.  ..:i.l  Mia-aul ;■;■;.  ,.s  ibo  Tories  or"  I'nadisii 

hteralurc  in  the  departtnon:  el"  History.  -  -  -  Mr,  Mellov's  (iir.s  as  a  historical 
Knur  aiv  ;,i:i:mik  i.:;i..  lushes',  and  races;,     .Vo;,™i,/o/etfof  (London), 

speed  for  the  remeiner  of  his  interesting  nnd  heroic  narrative.— Stmrimj  JieK. 

patience  lo  uiH-aii'i,  f.  .1  .11  ...    r        ■  i   ■  ■.  .■: I'll,!.. 'i. ..'    ,,■ 

the  adversaries  of  till:  ieiero  U'  (nan:.,-  ;  ten  la.:  di-:.i!s  ami  tlie  lit''ral  extracts 
which  lie  has  derive,!  fnen  er^iaal  \v  ..  i:,..  i-.'s,  ai  ;  transferred  to  his  pa^cs 
give  a  truthful  Color  and  a  ;;i:-l  i.iev.ae  offrcr,  uiiirhr.re  especially  (hat,i,ii:£.— 

fcondm  Vaftg  Sent. 

M.  Lothrop  Motley  ,1,-,,:-;  sou  me.s-ni  fiqno  tableau  <!c.  la  formation  rle  notre  Rc- 
pubhque.— U-.  Unoti  Vh  l'ia_\Krn!ir.n. 

Oar  accomplished  tountryrus.u,  Mr.  ,1.  Lethron  Motlcv.  who,  during  the  last 
bee  years,  for  the  better  pmaxaiio:!  of  hi,  la::or.,  l.ss  .sla/li.hod  his  residence 

in  the  in  i.S!:i!,,:b,  ■.::.!  of  :l:e  ::■  ■■;,,..  of  ai native       \o  oue  acquainted  with  the 

fine  powers  .,f  it  n.l .,  ,|  ■        „    ;    |,  .,■.....  ,      |i  , ,  „.. , .  ...  |,  h  „  ,.  „  \,  .,,.. 

lias  devoted  bi:us:'l:  r..i  !.!.  o  la-i:.  ran  e.iibt  :  \t>  v\.'\'  do  f  il  ks':rc  to  lis  i-r. 
eorianl.  lux  liixienil  ..aiioct.  -Yv.  II.   I'heboott. 

while  it  gratifies  tire  pride 

The  "Kise  of  the  Dutch  Rernblic"  at  oner,  ami  by  acclamation,  takes  its 
place  by  the  ■■  Decline  au:i  fail  ::f  lie'  lisiean  i:  in  :r.  re , "  as  a  work  which,  wheth- 
er for  research,  sabs!  an:;,.,  er  .-ivl,:,  will  never  be  superseded—  JV.  T.  Albion. 

.V  work  v.r.ni:  v.::i:b  all  who  re::.il  ike  le-ii-::  la, I':. euro  :;i.iv  eo:iararL]l.':i: 
thcsriSL'lves,— -Ycrc  Ym-lxr  Jlxnar-h:  Zt'dumj. 

Mr.  Motley's  plaee.  is  now-  edhiikn-  'o  Ibis  bco'.;!  v.itii  Hallam  arid  Lord  Ma- 

hon,  Alison  :m,l   Ma. y  iv.  Ik'-  did  Coimivv,  and  witii    Wasbiui-ton   living, 

ITe-ec-lt,  arid  llancroft  in  this,,-  _V.  1'.  Times. 

Tin:  autlioiitv,  ii!  tie  i-i  .;!  ■..!,  i.,i  ■  ..■■.  i  i;  bi-.lorv .,:' the  period  and  people 
tow I ■cr,.     ,\     I.  I'....,  ,,  ■:„.,.■  ;■:„,, «'w,         ■ 


Published  hj  HAMPER  &  BROTHERS, 

FnuJdin  Square,  New  York. 
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"A  Grand  Book— an  Honor  to  America." 


the 


PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY 

THE      SEA. 

By  Lieut.  M.  F.  MAUEY,  IT.  S.  N. 

With  Wood-cats  and  Charts.     How  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Im- 
proved.    8vo,  Muslin,  $1  50. 


Pfotkes  of  the  Press. 
t.    ™.,ni.m  in  iiEs  iii«dn:i.l.in:r  buui:.—  Blmkumod's  Magazine. 
w et"    teatW^'lieut!  \I   n-  '  *>    cli  Bd  mth  the 

™S*t  of  itmlng"  ™d  tha  Satait  l***,  of  Button,  l>ro'fo™a  resell, 

.  i  ,i      :...■,■■■■■■  ■■iii'iiiMit  .m M  nuoe instraetiini 


!.■-..    .-,  ■  '.)■■  ',  ■  ■'  'a   i,.'ii.'\i:  . 

(mi  il 

«'«^tfe:h  L,  ..  ■''■  "    .1  .  "#- 

Lieut  Ms"  V'  ™l0Kr  "ill  be  fennd,  like  that  of  the  discoverer  of  *h*l!™Il*i^ 

i;.1  U;''Z:^]Z  t  V.'vii ::"'^  "^■■■'  ■^n;'^:'" '■■  "IS'  "''■"'i'i  i"  ■'"■  >i<-'-"^- 

me^sofaelenc   of]  "M.i  lul^i.  sfo   ConmEi-ce. 

Published  by  HAHPEH    &    BROTHERS, 

Franklin    Square,   New  York. 
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THE 

LAND  AND  THE  BOOK; 


BIBLICAL  IL  J. r  ST  RATIONS   DRAWS   FROM  THE  MANNERS 

AMI)  CUSTOM?,  THE  SCENES  AND  SCENEHY  OF 

THE  HOLY  LAND. 

By  "W.  M.  THOMSON,  D.D., 

Twenty-five  Yeata  a  Missionary  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  in  Syria  ani  Palestine 

With  two  elaborate  Maps  of  Palestine,  an  accurate  Plan  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  several  inquired  Ki-j;ru--h,jjs  representing  the  Scenery, 
Topography,  and  Productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Cos- 
tumes, Manners,  and  Habits  of  the  People.  Two  elegant  Large 
12mo  Volumes,  Muslin,  $3  CO;  Half  Calf,  $5  20. 

The  Land  of  the  Bible  is  part  of  the  Divine  Revelation.  It  bears 
testimony  essential  to  faith,  and  o-ives  lessfms  invaluable  in  exposi- 
tion. Both  have  been  written  all  over  the  fair  face  of  Palestine, 
and  deeply  graven  there  by  the  linger  of  God  in  characters  of  living 
light.  To  collect  this  testimony  and  popularize  these  lessons  for 
the  biblical  student  of  every  aire  and  class  is  the  prominent  design 
of  this  work.  For  !uvi;/,/-ji'ue  ycais  the  Author  has  been  permitted 
to  read  the  Book  by  the  light  ivliicti  the  Land  sheds  upon  it;  and 
he  now  hands  over  this  friendly  torch  to  rho,c  who  have  not  been 
thus  favored.  In  this  attempt  the  pencil  has  been  employed  to  aid 
the  pen.  A  large  number  of  pictorial  illustrations  are  introduced, 
many  of  them  origir.nl,  mid  ail  '£.\'m-i  a  genuine  and  true  represen- 
tation of  things  in  the  actual  Holy  Land  of  the  present  day.  They 
aro  not  fancy  sketches  of  imaginary  seer.es  thrown  in  to  embellish 
the  page,  but  pictures  of  living  maimers,  studies  of  sacred  topogra- 
phy, or  exponents  of  interesting  biblical  allus-eos,  which  wlil  iiaid 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

Fran/din-  /Souure,  New  York, 
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